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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


TAKEN BEFORE THE 


ROYAL COMMISSION UPON DECENTRALIZATION. 


FIRST DAY. 


Madras, Friday , 22nd November. 1907. 


PRESENT : 

C. E. H. Hobhouse, Esq., M.P., Under Secretary of State for India, Chairman. 

Sir Frederic Lely, K.C.I.E., C.S.I. W. S. Meyer, Esq., C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Sir Steyning Edgerley, K.C.V.O., C.I.E., I.C.S. W. L. Hichens, Esq. 

R. C. Derr, Esq., C.I.E. 


The Hon. Mr. H. Bradley was called and examined. 


1. (Chairman.) You are the acting Chief Secre¬ 
tary to the 'Government of Madras?—I am. 

2. How long have you been in the Indian Civil. 
Service?—This is the end of my 29th year. 

3. Would you tell us briefly what your appoint¬ 
ments have been?—Assistant Collector, Head 
Assistant Collector, District Forest Officer, on 
special duty under the Commissioner of Salt—-I 
was that for ngarhy^tiV6~years—Deputy Com¬ 
missioner oY Salt, Secretary to the Commissioner 
of'Salt and Excise, Judge for six weeks, Collector 
of Kbrnool, Malabar, Coimbatore and Madras, and 
Member of the Board of Revenue. 

4. Therefore, you are fully acquainted with the 
workings of Government both in the districts and 
at the headquarters of the provincial Government ? 
—I have considerable personal knowledge of it. 

5. Have you any knowledge at all of the Central 
Government in India?.—I have none whatever; 

I served under it on a Special Committee, but I 
know none of the details. 

6. You have never been employed in the Secre¬ 
tariat of the Government of India?—No. 

7. Having therefore all this experience which 
you have set out to us, I suppose you have some 
ideas as to the relations which ought to obtain 
between the Central and the provincial Govern¬ 
ments, especially in regard to your own province? 
—I had nothing to do with the relations between 
the Central and the provincial Governments, until 
I became Acting Chief Secretary. 

8. Perhaps it would assist us in our enquiry if 
you would kindly give us, as briefly as you can, 
the constitution of the. Government of Madras?— 
Tho Government consists of three Members; the 
Governor and two Members of Council. They’ 
each hold portfolios, and pass orders individually 
upon matters connected with their own portfolio. 
TheGovernor holds several portfolios ; the principal 
ones he holds are the Political, Public Works, 
Ecclesiastical, Marine and Military. He has also 
one or two smaller portfolios. 'Members pass 
orders upon matters connected with their own 
portfolios, and others are brought before Council, 
either by the Chief Secretary or by the Members 
of Government. 

9. Does each Member of the Council have power 
to pass, without reference to his colleagues, orders 
within his own department ?—Yes. 

10. Unless they affect the general Government 
of the Presidency?—Quito so. Important questions 
are discussed in Council, and, out of Council, by 
notes. 


11. Apart from the Governor, where do the 
Members of the Council do their work?—In their 
own houses. They come to the Secretariat for 
Council meetings, The Governor also frequently 
calls meetings of the Alembers, which are held at 
Government House separately; not formal Council 
meetings. Sometimes he confers with one Member. 

12. Then what is below the Council?—Below the 
Council come the members of the Board of Revenue, 
four in number, who are really Heads of Depart¬ 
ments. They meet as a consultative body occasion¬ 
ally, and they consult one another upon matters 
connected with their own departments. There 
are certain matters referred to the Board of 
Revenue as u whole by Government, and any 
member can consult- any other member, in¬ 
dependently, with regard to the affairs of his own 
portfolio. The members of the Board tour in tho 
different districts. One of the four members is 
head of tho Settlement Department—all matters 
connected with agriculture go to him; survey and 
famine are also under him. Then one member is 
in charge of forests; one is in charge of separate 
revenue, that is to say, excise and customs, 
stamps and salt; and one is in charge of irtams 
and the Court of Wards. The two members who 
are in charge of forests, and inams and the Court 
of Wards, respectively, are called the Land 
Revenue Members, and they do all work connected 
with ordinary land revenue questions. 

13. That practically concludes the description 
of the. work of the members of the Board of 
Revenue?—Yes. 

14. Now, in the hierarchy of Government, below 
the Board of Revenue, who comes?—The Collector. 

15. What are the Collector’s duties?—He is the 
head of his district. Everything practically in 
the district is more or less under him. 

16. All executive power in the district rests with 
the Collector?—Practically. 

17. Into how many collectorates is the Presidency 
divided?—At the present moment I cannot say for 
certain; the number has altered ; there are between 
23 and 25; the number varies from time to time. 
There is one appointment in fact which counts as 
a collectorate which is not a eollectorate at all. 

18 Then below the Collectors who come?—The 
next link is the Sub-Collector or Divisonal Officer. 
They are divided into Sub-Collectors and Head 
Assistant Collectors. There is no difference between 
a Sub-Collector and. a Head: Assistant, except, that 
one is tho, senior officer?—They are really grades. 

19. There is no difference in authority?—None 
practically. 
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20. Then below the Sub-Collector?—Below the 
Sub-Collector there comes the Deputy Colleetor. 
He is co-ordinate really with the Sub-Collector 
and tho Magistrate in certain of his powers; he 
holds charges generally of divisions which are less 
important than those of the other officers. 

21. Then beneath them who comes?—The Assist¬ 
ant Collector, but the Assistant Collector as a 
rule, as soon as he is fit to be in charge of a 
division, is acting as a Head Assistant and is in 
charge of a division. 

22. Are all these gentlemen Europeans?—Tho 
Deputy Collectors are mainly Hidians. 

23. And the Assistant Collectors?—They are 
young members of the Indian Civil Service who 
are under training 

24. Beneath an Assistant Collector who comes? 
—The next officers below the Divisional Officer 
are tho tahsildar and the deputy tahsildar 

25. Of what are they in charge?—The tahsildar 
is in charge of a taluk'of his district. The deputy 
tahsildar is subordinate; ho is in charge of a 
portion of a taluk. 

26. Is the tahsildar the lowest executive officer 
in charge of a geographical area?—Of a taluk. 

27. Then tho next?—The deputy tahsildar's 
charge is smaller, and ho is sometimes in in¬ 
dependent charge of a portion of a taluk. 

28. Is there anything below the taluk? —There 
are revenue charges below running down to 
villages; but, practically, there is nothing of im¬ 
portance below the taluk. 

29. In explanation of this system of Government, 
do you wish to add anything that would enlighten 
the Commission?—The unit, of course, is the 
village; that is at the very bottom. The head 
of the villago has small magisterial and executive 
powers. A taluk ;s really a number of villages. 

30. Then, taking these in rotation, you have 
explained to us tho duties of the Board of 
Revenue; will you explain in brief the duties of 
a Collector?—The Collector is the Head of the 
adminstratiou generally iu his district ; he is the 
Hoad Magistrate and ho is responsible for tho 
peace. He is supposed to be tho Head of the 
police, and he directs the Superintendent of Police 
in his duties. The Superintendent of Police 
reports to him weekly as to the state of crime 
and so on in his district. The Collector is also 
responsible for the collection of the revenue in 
the district 

31. Then with regard to tho Sub-Collector?— 
Tho ,Sub-Collector, the Head Assistant Collector 
and the Deputy Collector, who hold executive 
power, are all Divisional Officers in charge, as 
magistrates, of divisions of the district under the 
Collector ; they have first-class magisterial powers, 
and all the tahsildars and deputy tahsildars within 
their own divisions are under their orders. They 
report to the Collector. 

32. You say that these gentlemen have first- 
class magisterial powers; I do not think you have 
said anything about the judicial powers of the 
Collector?—He is the Head Magistrate in the 
district. 

33. He has appellate powers only?—No, he has 
original powers, too, if he chooses to exercise 
them. He, does not as a rule take up original 
cases, but he docs at times take up important 
cases. 

34. Criminal cases only ?-- Criminal cases only; 
the Judge has to attend to civil matters 

* 35. Has the Sub-Collector, the Head Assistant, 
or the Assistant Collector any civil jurisdiction? 
—Very rarely In out-of-the-way places, here and 
there, the officers have civil jurisdiction. 

36. Has the Assistant Collector any civil 
jurisdiction ?—No. 

37. Or criminal?—The Assistant Collector as a 
rule has no territorial charge; he only takes up 
the magisterial cases that are referred to him 


38. Has he any executive powers as an Assistant 
Collector ?—The Assistant Collector as a rule does 
tho work that is given to him; he is merelv a 
youngster who is under training. 

39. And therefore he is put to do either executive 
or judicial work?--Either revenue or magisterial 
work. We distinguish between tho Magistrate's 
duties and civil duties. 

40. Now with regard to the tahsildar?—The 
tahsildar is a Second-Class Magistrate as a rule, 
but he has no original work in theso days. He 
is chiefly a Revenue Officer, but he tries such 
magisterial cuses as are referred to him by tho 
Divisional Officer; he has no appellate powers. 

41. Ho is principally a Revenue Officer?— 
Principally. 

42. Now with regard to the deputy tahsildars? 
—'Some of the deputy tahsildars are magistrates 
mainly; others have revenue powers also. 

43. When you say revenue powers, perhaps you 
will explain to us exactly what you mean by that? 
—-They actually assist in the collection of revenue. 

44. The deputy tahsildar takes the cash from 
the person who owes the revenue to Government? 
—No ; the head of the village receives the cash and 
pays it in either to the deputy tahsildar's treasury 
or to the tahsildar’s treasury, and thence it goes 
to the district treasury. 

45. How often is the rash sent into the district 
treasury?—It is laid down how many rupees a 
subordinate treasury may hold at a time, and the 
cash remains there until that amount is exceeded. 

46. Then the Deputy Collector actually comes 
to these tahsildars and collects the money?—The 
Deputy Collector stands in the same position as 
the Sub-Collector and the Head Assistant Collector. 
The Deputy Collector is a First-Class 'Magistrate, 
and is in revenue charge of a portion of a district 
—what is called a sub-division. 

47. Who actually collects the money?-—The 
money is actually collected by the head’ of the 
village from the raiyats 

48 But who collects it from the local treasury? 
—-It is sent by the head of the treasury; the 
tahsildar or deputy tahsildar sends it under the 
charge of the police to the district treasury. 

49. And gets a receipt for it from whom?—From 
the Deputy Collector in charge of the treasury. 

50. 'When you say that a Collector or a Sub- 
Collector Is a Revenue Officer, what is it that 
you mean? He does not, so far as I understand 
it. actually collect the revenue?—The Collector 
does not actually collect from the raiyat. 

51. What is it that he does as a Revenue 
Officer?—He supervises the revenue accounts, the 
village accounts and taluk accounts. He has under 
him several other links; there is the revenue 
inspector who has certain villages under his 
charge: he has to inspect the lands and so on in 
the villages. 

52. Does the Divisional Officer supervise the 
accounts?—-He supervises the collection of the 
revenue and the accounts. 

53. And besides that what else?—As a Revenue 
Officer he inspects fields—sees to tho granting of 
land and the transfer of lands from one raiyat 
to another. All that is done under his supervision. 

54. It is only somo part--although, no doubt, a 
considerable portion—of bis time which is taken 
up in the matter of collecting and auditing 
revenue 5 --.! considerable amount of his time is 
taken up in that way. 

55. And what else does he do ?—Magisterial work. 
He is the First-Class Magistrate of the division to 
which ho is assigned, and he takes first-class cases. 

56. Revenue cases?—Magisterial cases. He is 
the police Magistrate who tries original cases which 
are triable by a First.-Class Magistrate. (Under 
the Criminal Procedure Code there are. three 
classes of Magistrates.) Ho has to take original 
eases, and. as a rule, he also hears appeals from the, 
Second and Third-Class Magistrates in his division' 
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01 Therefore, briefly, one may describe both the 
Collector and Sub-Collector as Revenue Officers for 
the purpose of collecting revenue and seeing that 
the accounts and revenue are complete?—Yes. 

08 . The Sub-Collector is a Magisterial Officer for 
hearing criminal cases both on appeal and in im¬ 
portant matters of original jurisdiction?.—He has 
very^considerable original jurisdiction; it amounts 
to 250 cases and sometimes more in a vear—impor¬ 
tant, heavy cases, too. A first-class case is very 
often a heavy one. He has also to hear land suits. 

59. Then he has various miscellaneous duties 
besides ?—He also hears all suits between raiyats 
relating to the rent of land under the Rent 
Recovery Act; they are rather important. Then, 
he has to deal with excise and matters of that sort 
in his sub-division. 

60. You differ from other provinces, in the fact 
that you have no Commissioners here?—,We have 
no Commissioners here. 

61. In your judgment, the system of a Board of 
Revenue, which goes on tour, works satisfactorily 
m the place of a Commissioner?—J know nothing 
about Commissioners, but I consider that the 
Board of Revenue does very good work here. 

62. Is there any gap in the machinery of 
Government which could be more satisfactorily 
filled by Commissioners?—No, I do not think there 
is a gap here. 

63. Therefore, so far as you are concerned, you 
think that the Board of Revenue and Collectors, 
between them, satisfactorily do the work which is 
done in other provinces by Commissioners ?—Yes, I 
think they do their work here satisfactorily. 

64. How often do they tour?—They tour at all 
times of the year. When I was a member of tho 
Board I suppose I spent three, sometimes four, 
months of the year away from Madras. 

Go. Have you under you as a member of the 
Board of Revenue a specified number of Collector’s 
districts, or have...you -general duties?—You have 
general duties, within your own branches, in every 
district. 

6 G. But no settled number of Collector's districts 
are assigned to you to manage in toto? —No. 

67. You are well acquainted with the financial 
working of your own province, having been a 
member of the Board of Revenue and now Finan¬ 
cial Secretary?—The Board of Revenue has practi¬ 
cally no original financial powers. 

68 . You have been member in every branch of 
the Board of Revenue?—Yos. 

69. Therefore you are well acquainted with the 
financial system of tho Government of Madras?— 
Yes, I can say that I am acquainted with it, but 
the Board of Revenue has very little to do with 
finance from the point of view of doing anything 
but receiving grants and using them. They have 
no powers practically in the way of transfers, and 
they are tied hand and foot by the Codes. 

70. When you talk of their being tied hand and 
foot by the Codes, is that a consequence of the 
wishes of the ' provincial Government or the 
Central Government?—I think the Central Govern¬ 
ment; the Codes are framed by them. 

71. And therefore in respect of these financial 
powers you think there might be a considerable 
delegation?—I think there might be a very con¬ 
siderable delegation. 

72. Without any harm either to the provincial or 
to the imperial revenues?—I think without any 
harm. 

73. Do you think there might be a more com¬ 
plete separation between imperial and provincial 
revenues?—I think so distinctly. I think that the 
Government of India might settle the amount of 
revenue that was to be at the disposal of the 
Government of Madras, and leave it a free hand 
in the disposal of that revenue. 

74. Is that not largely the case now with regard 
to the financial settlement?—No; we are con¬ 
trolled in every possible way after the settlement. 

7 5. You are not free within the limits of the 
trial settlement?—We have to send up a 


budget, which is cut about by the Government of 
India; that budget comes back to us once with 
alterations and suggestions and corrections, and it 
goes back again, and then it is returned to us with 
final alterations, about which we have nothing 
whatever to say; we have to deal with sums of 
money which are placed at our disposal for parti¬ 
cular purposes, and we have very limited powers of 
transfer from one head to another. 

76. With regard to budgets, which are founded 
upon this system of what I may call a grant-in-aid 
under an admixture of imperial and local finance, 
do you think that that system of grants-in-aid 
unduly fetters the provincial Government?—I do 
not think the grant-in-aid fetters us at all, but I 
think that, if the Government is fit to govern, and 
when it has a certain sum of money placed at its 
disposal to run its concerns for the year, it ought 
to have an entirely free hand as to the disposal of 
the money within those limits. 

77. You get now from the Imperial Government 
certain revenues assigned to you in toto P—I do 
not think there is anything assigned to us in toto ; 
we have certain shares. We receive what is 
called an assignment. 

78. There are certain revenues which are 
assigned to you absolutely and which you do not 
share?—Certainly, there are certain sources of 
revenue; there is Registration for instance— we 
get the whole of that. Still, it all goes into the 
budget. 

/9. 5 ou get the whole of the police receiptsP— 
Yes. 

80. Jail receipts?—I think so. 

81. Education?—Yes. 

82. Law and Justice?—Yes 

83. Medical?—Yes, there is nothing in that. 

84. Minor irrigation works?—Yes, they cost us 
more than we receive. 

85. But you get the whole of them?—-Yes. 

86. Tho provincial rates?—Yes, those we pasa 
on to tho local officers. 

87. Stationery and Printing?—Yes. 

88. Then there are certain services which you 
share with the Government of India?—Yes. 

89. Stamps, excise, income-tax, forests, larg 
irrigation works?—Yes. 

90. Land revenue you share?—Yes. 

91. You share the revenue, but you bear the 
whole of the expenditure?—Yes, but we are not 
given a free hand in spending that money even in 
provincial matters. 

92. You are not given a free hand in spending 
even the money that you receive the whole ofP— 
That is so. 

93. Do you think it would improve your adminis¬ 
tration if, in addition to these registration receipts, 
stamps, and so on which I have read out, you 
were given, say, the whole of the land revenue, 
provided that, on the other hand, you gave up 
your share of the excise and of the foreets; also if 
the grants-in-aid were stopped, and you were re¬ 
quired to make good out of the excess land revenue 
the sums now paid to you by way of grants-in-aid P 
—I think we should get a lot of money; without 
looking into it in detail I cannot say. I should 
think our finances would be better off, but that is 
not the point. The point is that we have not got 
control of the moneys that are given to us; we hava 
not got a free hand in spending the money. 

94. If you are given a grant-in-aid by the 
Government of India, do they hand it over to you 
en bloc, or is it earmarked for certain purposesP— 
The grant is handed over to us en bloc practically, 
but for special purposes special grants are given. 
Still, we have to follow the budget which is drawn 
up by us, and which is altered by the Government 
of India, and we have not got a free hand in re- 
appropriating from one source to another. If we 
find that we cannot spend the money we have in . 
one branch, we cannot without orders use it for 
another, although it might be a much better pur¬ 
pose. 
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95. Do you know of any system of Government 
which permits of that ?—No, I do not: I am not 
acquainted with the details of the work of other 
Governments. 

96. Either in Great Britain or elsewhere?—No. 

97. You do not know whether the Treasury in 
England, for instance, permits the free reappro- 
priation of major heads of expenditure?—I do not 
know. 

98. You are not prepared to say, supposing the 
system of grants-in-aid were abolished and certain 
heads of revenue were transferred to you en hloc, 
whether you would prefer that to the existing 
system or not?—It all depends upon the extent to 
which our budget is supervised by the Government 
of India in regard to the details of expenditure. 

99. But at the present moment if the Govern¬ 
ment of India make you grants-in-aid, are they 
not entitled to examine your books to see whether 
you are spending those grants properly or not?— 
The Government of India receive a great deal more 
from us than they give us. 

190. Do not the Government of India make you 
grants-in-aid?—Yes. 

101. And are they not therefore entitled, while 
they make these grants-in-aid, to supervise 3 - 0111 ' 
expenditure in order to see that you have spent the 
sums alloted to you properly?—Yes; if those 
grants-in-aid are provided for an}- particular pur¬ 
poses. 

102. Then if you removed the whole system of 
grants-in-aid and you were given free sources of 
revenue, would that not be more satisfactory and 
not necessarily be more expensive to them?—If wo 
had the power of using the money without control. 

103. May. you not use your own present, sources 
of income without control?—No: it is all put into 
one budget. 

104. Where certain revenues are assigned to you, 
the sums arising from these sources of income go 
into the general budget?—-That is so. 

105. You have no borrowing powers as a pro¬ 
vincial Government ?—No, not without the sanction 
of the Government of India. 

106. Have any of the local authorities sub¬ 
ordinate to you got borrowing powers?—Not 
without sanction from the Government of India 

107. What about municipalities?—They have to 
obtain sanction. 

108. In all cases?—In all cases that I am awaro 
of. Municipalities are not allowed to raise money 
in the local market without sanction under any 
circumstances. 

t()9. Or District Boards?- Not without sanction. 

110. Do you think that if you were given a free 
hand within limits to borrow from local markets, 
you could borrow without destroying the borrowing 
powers of the Government of India?—I do not 
think it would do us any good, because I think the 
Government of India can borrow more satisfactorily 
than we can. 

111. With regard to the restrictions exercised 
upon your borrowing powers, you as a Government 
have no complaint to make?—I cannot speak for 
the Government, but as an individual, I think it 
is much better that the Government of India should 
borrow for the provincial Government. 

112. And you think it is an advantage to you?— 
Yes; or else to be permitted to borrow under their 
:egis. 

113. You have no complaint at all as an adminis¬ 
trator to make under that head?—I do not think 
we find any difficulty here; of course, I am only 
speaking as an individual. 

114. Now could you tell me with regard to the 
possible further delegation of financial powers?—I 
think you have handed in, on behalf of the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras, some papers about appointments, 
pensions, and so forth?—Yes,'we have sent' in a lot 
of detailed suggestions. 

115. You point to the relaxation of control as 
regards pensions. The Government of Madras ask 
that power to grant pensions to subordinates draw¬ 


ing Rs .100 and less, where there is no guestion of 
deviation from rule, should be delegated to Heads 
of Departments?—Yes. 

116. In how many cases would this have avoided 
references to Government?—The cases which would 
have been disposed of by Heads of Departments 
without coming up to Government wore, during 
1904, 93 : during 1905, 92 ; during 1906, 97. The 
total number of cases disposed of were, during 
1904, 986 ; during 1905, 1,045 ; during 1906, 996. 

117. Do 3 -ou think the Heads of Departments 
are entitled to this freedom of relaxation?—The 
only proposal is that this power shall be granted 
in cases which are entirely free from doubt—where 
the officer is of good character, and where the 
Accountant-General certifies that the pension is 
due. It is a mere formal order now. 

118. A formal reference?—It is a formal re¬ 
ference which is disposed of by an Under Secretary. 

119. Who is junior as a rule to the Head of the 
Department who applies to him?—Far junior. 

120 Then with regard to the creation of new 
appointments, you ask for the provincial Govern¬ 
ment greater freedom than they possess at the 
present moment?—Yes. 

121. You ask that the limit should be raised to 
Rs. 0.000 per annum?—Yes; that is, Rs. 500 per 
month. 

122. Is that not a very great extension of the 
present powers?—It is double; Rs. 250 is the 
limit now. 

123. Do you know the number of eases which 
would arise to which this extension of power would 
apply?—It varies from year to year; it is quite 
impossible to say. 

124. You think that such freedom as the Govern¬ 
ment of India receives, you ought to receive in 
tnrn?f-^cs. 

125. In all respects so far as regards the creation 
of new appointments?- In provincial matters, yes. 

126. And also so far as regards the revision of 
establishments ?—Yes. 

127. It is proposed to abolish the half-yearly 
return of petty and unusual expenditure prescribed 
by article 1343-A, Civil Account Code. Do you 
know how much such expenditure amounted to in 
the case of the Government of Madras in recent 


• The figures are these— 


Period. 

Amount. 

df-year ending--- 

Rs. 

31st March 1905 ... 

... 465 

30th September 1905 

... 385 

31st March 1906 ... 

... 707 

30th September 1906 

... 287 

31st March 1907 ... 

... 794 

30th September 1907 

... 196 

Total for three years 

... 2,834 

Average for a year 

... 945 


128. It is quite clear that although these items 
may be petty in themselves and even unusual, they 
might amount in the aggregate to a very large 
sum?—I do not think they do. 

129. With reference to the writing-off of irre¬ 
coverable items, why do you claim for the provincial 
Government the power to wipe off losses, with¬ 
out reporting them, which, fall upon the imperial' 
revenues?—We are already allowed to do it. 

130. But y r ou asked to be allowed to do it with¬ 
out reporting them?--We are already allowed to 
do it when the loss docs not exceed Rs. 1,000 even 
if it falls on imperial revenues, But we do not ask 
not to make a report when a defect of system 
appears. The rule is this: the provincial Govern¬ 
ment has power to wipe off irrecoverable losses, but 
it must report such losses to the Government of 
India when the loss exceeds Rs. 1,000 and falls on 
imperial revenues or when some defect of system 
appears. We think that, when there has been no 
defect of system but through a crime or something 
of that kind loss has fallen upon the imperial 
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the sum may be. If there is a defect of system 
which requires the orders of the Government of 
India, we should then report, whether it was.below 
or above Rs. 1,000. 

131. But take the case of crime, which you 
yourself have instanoed. Suppose a crime has 
robbed the Government of Rs. 999, you need not 
report it. Suppose a crime, or an aggregate of 
crimes, robs the Government of Rs. 10,000, do you 
think that that ought not to be reported?—I do 
not think that that is likely to occur, but if it did 
occur, and if there is a defect of system, it ought 
to be reported. 

132. You think then that no limit should be 
observed above which a report should be made in 
all cases?—I do not think it is necessary. 

133. You desire to dispense with the rule re¬ 
quiring the sanction of the Government of India, 
and, where necessary, of the Secretary of State, to 
any remission of disallowances from an officer’s pay 
made within six months from the date of payment? 
—I consider that the sanction of the Government 
of India or of the Secretary of State is a needless 
formality. 

134. As regards the power of reappropriation I 
understand you desire to have power to practically 
reappropriate from one head to another any local 
revenue, no matter how widely divergent the heads 
of revenue may be?—Yes. 

,135. You claim complete freedom?—In local 
revenues, yes. 

136. iWould that not practically mean the 
abolition of the necessity of submitting your 
budgets to the imperial Government?—The budget 
for local revenues, yes. 

137. As regards tho recommendation that the 
Local Government should have power to grant 
an additional pension of Rs. 1,000 to the officers 
specified in articles 475 and 642 of the Civil Ser¬ 
vice Regulations, without reference, as at present, 
to the Government of India : Would it be as satis¬ 
factory to you if you were only to be bound by the 
veto of the Government of India?—The necessity of 
addressing the Government of India in a matter of 
this sort when it is perfectly certain that the 
Government of India will not object, is the only 
thing that we want to get rid of. In the case of 
an officer who has held a high appointment for 
three years, we make a formal report, and the 
Government of India says yes. There has never 
been any question raised about it; it has always 
been done. 

138. From a financial point of view you have no 
objection to delegate these powers to your sub¬ 
ordinate officers?—No. 

139. And you speak as financial adviser to the 
provincial Government?—These are the recommen¬ 
dations made by tho provincial Government. 

140. But, as their financial adviser, you agree 
that they would not endanger the finances of the 
provincial Government?—Every one of these has 
been discussed with the Member in charge of 
Finance, and he has agreed to them. I cannot 
say that in all of them my personal opinion has 
been followed, but all these recommendations have 
received the approval of the Financial Member. 

141. Do you yourself see in any of these 
proposals any serious danger to the finances of 
the provincial Government?—I do not see how it 
could possibly do any harm to provincial finances. 

142. Do the Government of Madras still have to 
make quarterly returns through the adminstrative 
department concerned to the Government of India 
in the Financial Department showing every 
change made in the pay of every officer, every new 
office created and every existing office abolished?—- 
I cannot say. 

143. Somebody in your department makes it? 

,—If it is made, it is sent from the office as a 
purely routine return. 

144. Do you see any necessity for it?—-I imagine 
it is necessary for the Government of India if they 
hold a check over our budget. I do not know 
what is done with the return by tho Government 
of India. 


145. (Mr. Meyer.) You at all events know 
nothing about these returns?—No. I .do not sign 
them. 

146. I venture to think that it is not sent at all 
now. If sent, I assume that it is necessary. 

147. (Chairman.) Now with regard to the rules 
which require you to submit your budget. I think 
you said that there were great alterations made 
in the provincial figures by the Financial Depart¬ 
ment?—There very often are. 

148. Do they give you reasons for their altera¬ 
tions?—Sometimes, not always. 

149. Do they make them autocratically?—I do 
not think so. For instance, last year we had 
various things cut out of the budget. Generally 
we lump together a lot for establishments of which 
we are not able to give the details; these were cut 
out with a remark to the effect that if the money 
was wanted during the course of the yoar it 
would be found, and that kind of thing; but 
sometimes figures are cut out without any remarks 
at all. 

150. Do you lump together a whole list of 
charges?—I mentioned that as an instance. 

151. That would not be unreasonable as long as 
these budgets have to be submitted?—It was 
known that the establishment would be required 
in the course of the year. 

152. You could not give the details, but you 
hoped to be able to give them?—AYe hoped to be 
able to give them when the final budget notes 
went up. 

153. Under your system you submit an estimate, 
and then six months later you submit a revised 
estimate?—Yes, we send up a revised estimate 
with the budget figures for the next year. 

154. Is that usually done?—Yes. 

155. It is done in every case in India you 
think ?—Yes. 

156. Do you think it is a good provision?—I 
think if you are going to have your budget 
estimates in detail it is almost a necessary pro¬ 
vision. 

157. Do you think it leads to a proper accuracy 
of estimate to begin with, or perhaps to a more 
careless estimate to begin with, because you know 
that you are subsequently forced to present a 
revised estimate?—I do not think it necessarily 
leads to greater inaccuracy. 

158. Do you not think it might possibly have 
that tendency?—If you know you are to get 
what you may call a second shot, is not the 
tendency to write out your bill quickly and send 
it in?—I think not. 

159. Then with regard to lapses which take 
place in your budgets. Are they regranted at the 
end of tho year automatically, or do you 
have to present fresh estimates?—AVe do not 
present fresh estimates, but we ask for a fresh 
appropriation. 

160. They do not automatically go to you?—No. 

161. You do not know one way or the other?— 
No. 

162. Do you think it leads to extravagance or 
Bconomy—the fact that you have to reclaim your 
lapses?—I do not see why it should lead to either, 
unless you pre-suppose either wastefulness or 
economy. 

163. You have never heard it suggested that the 
departments of your Government would hurry up. 
to spend money?—They do undoubtedly hurry up 
to spend money in order to avoid lapses. 

164. Does not that lead to extravagance some¬ 
times?—It may lead to extravagance at times. 

165. Do you think that if it were known that 
the money would not be confiscated at the end of 
the year, you would spend your money more 
economically?—I do not think so. I think the 
Government, either way, whether there was a lapse 
or not, would spend its money as economically as 
it sees its way to do. 

166. But you have said that the money is spent 
in a hurry, and money spent in hurry is not 
always well spent?—I was speaking of the subord¬ 
inate spending departments. I was thinking 
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specially of the Public Works Department, for 
instance. It. is not the Government that is spend¬ 
ing the money; it is being spent- under Govern¬ 
ment, but I do not think the Government can 
control that detail. It must trust its officers to 
control that. 

167. But as a matter of fact it is the officers 
of the Government that spend all money; it is 
not the Government- itself. Is there not a 
tendency on the part of the officers of the Govern¬ 
ment to spend the money extravagantly if they 
have to spend it in a hurry?—I should think 
there might be. 

168. Would it not, therefore, tend to economy 
if the lapses were allowed automatically to go back 
to the provincial Government?—Yes, it might. 

169. It is only a case of “might” in your judg¬ 
ment?—I think there would bo that tendency. 

170. (Mr. nichins.) Do I understand that any 
money which is unexpended by the provincial 
Government at the end of the year lapse's to the 
Imperial Government?—X'o. 

171. (Chairman .) Suppose you were granted a 
sum of money that was earmarked for particular 
purposes and it lapsed?--It does not lapse to the 
Government of India. 

172. To whom does it lapse?—It goes into tho 
provincial balance. 

173. Then the department concerned has to 
claim it from the provincial Government de iwvo? 
—Yes, and it practically always gets it. 

174. A ny grant made by the Government of 
India and earmarked for any purpose always 
remains; it never goes back to the. Government of 
India?-—-No. I do not know of any case in my time 
where it did. 

176. Therefore, the extravagance, if it occurs, 
would occur as between the department concerned 
and the provincial Government, and not between 
the department concerned and the Imperial 
Government?—If it occurs at all, it is simply the 
hurry of the spending officer to spend as near to 
allotments as he can every year so as not to have 
to apply for re-allotments. 

176. Is there any way in which you could give 
extended powers to the Board of Revenue?—I 
think they might be given increased powers. We 
have sent in certain lists showing detailed powers 
which could be delegated. 

177. With regard to the further delegation of 
powers to Collectors; would you deal with that?— 
Financial powers I should deal with, not revenue 
powers. 

178. Could you suggest any financial powers 
which you think could be advantageously dele¬ 
gated to Collectors?—The Local Government has 
made various proposals. For instance, the sanction¬ 
ing of temporary establishments in district 
presses; permission to deposit the cash chest of 
one department in the treasury for safe custody. 

179. Does that cause much correspondence now? 
—Xo, not much. 

180. It would be no real relief to the provincial 
Secretariat?—There would only bo an occasional 
letter about it, but of course taking all these lists 
the total would be very considerable ; these are all 
details in which there is unnecessary reference 
to higher authority. 

181. It is suggested that the power of entertain¬ 
ing temporary criminal process-serving establish¬ 
ments should be vested in District Judges and 
District Magistrates. Here again is there much 
correspondence?—(Not very much. I remember 
perhaps in the course of the last two or three years 
half-a-dozen cases. 

182. I suppose, practically, you very seldom 
fefuse to accept the proposals?—Very seldom. 

183. Have you ever had to refuse them?—I do 
not remember any case in which they were refused. 

184. That is in a great number of years?—I 
have only had a year in the Secretariat. 


185. But when you were a District Magistrate, 
you do not remember any case in which your own 
proposals were refused?—No. 

186. It is proposed that the first supply of a 
type-writer should be sanctioned by the Local 
Government, and subsequent renewals by the 
Superintendent of Stationery. What officers have 
to ask for type-w'riters?—The Inspector-General of 
Police we will say, or the Inspector-General of 
Registration, or the Inspector-General of Jails, etc. 

187. Then it is asked that the Heads of Offices 
should be empowered to obtain cloth umbrellas. 
I suppose a cloth umbrella is not a very costly 
purchase ?—Xo. 

188. What does a cloth umbrella cost?-—I 
suppose you could get a cloth umbrella for -about 
Rs. 2, perhaps less. 

189. How long does it take you to get the 
sanction for the purchase of these articles?—'Not 
very long; it depends upon the distaneo tho district 
is from headquarters. These do not have to go to 
the Secretary of State or anything of that kind; 
they go merely to tho Secretariat. 

190. Do you know that with regard to the 
Telegraph Department it is proposed that Superin¬ 
tendents of districts should l>e allowed to purchase 
bicycles for their officers?—I know nothing about 
that. 

191. Then with regard to tho proposal that 
Heads of Departments should be empowered to 
sanction charges for window delivery tickets, is 
that a Collector’s business?—There is a system now 
by which you can get your letters from the post- 
office more rapidly if you have a window delivery 
ticket; to get that now they have to apply to the 
provincial Government; I had one application to¬ 
day. I think it was from the Criminal Investiga¬ 
tion Department. 

192. Under whose orders are these references 
made to the Head of the provincial Government? 
—It is under the Financial Code. 

193. As sanctioned by the Government of 
India?—Yes 

194. Has any application been made to the 
Government of India for freedom in these 
matters?—Not in detail. This particular ono 
happens to be in the Madras Treasury Manual. 

195. Who is responsible for the Madras Treasury 
Manual?—Without examining the Manual I could 
not say. 

196. Is the Collector concerned with the disposal 
of escheated estates or property?—The proposal is 
that the Board of Revenue should be authorised 
to dispose of such cases not exceeding Rs. 1,000 
in value, and that the annual statement to the 
Government of India should be discontinued. 

197. Then it is proposed that all Heads of 
Departments should be empowered to sanction the 
grant of travelling allowance to an inferior servant 
on transfer: would that concern a Collector?—No. 

198. Has he power to give travelling allowances 
to inferior officers?—No. 

199. On no occasion?—Jn ordinary travelling he 
would make the allowance without reference— 
under the Civil 'Service Regulations the man would 
get an allowance. 

200. Are you aware that there is a proposal to 
eliminate local funds from the imperial budget?— 
I am not- aware of it. 

201. Although you know nothing about- this 
matter yourself, can you tell us whether or not 
that would diminish correspondence with the 
Central Government?—-Yes it would. 

202. Very considerably?—I should think con¬ 
siderably. 

203. AVould it increase the correspondence be¬ 
tween the local authorities and the provincial 
Governments?—I should think not. 

204. (Would it diminish it?—I do not think it 
would make much difference either way. 
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205. You think it would really diminish your 
correspondence with the Central Government ?— 
Yes. 

206. And therefore you would welcome any such 
arrangement ?—Certainly. 

207. Do the details of the expenditure of district 
authorities come to the Heads of Departments?— 
Yes. 

208. Do they come in great detail?—In con¬ 
siderable detail. 

209. Have you sufficient experience to enable 
you to tell us whether that detail could be 
diminished?—I have not considered that question, 
but I think it might be diminished. 

210. ,For what purpose is that detail now in¬ 
sisted upon?—I can hardly say without thinking 
it over; it would take me a considerable time to 
look it up and find out the history of the thing. 

211. But could you not tell us what is the 
practical reason for now asking the local 
authorities, the District Boards and municipalities 
and so on, to submit their estimates in detail?-— 
I do not deal with local estimates at all here. All 
the local budgets go to the Secretary of the Local 
and .'Municipal Department; they do not come to 
me at all. 

212. But you have had experience as a 
Collector ?—Yes. 

213. Speaking from your experience as a Collector 
do you think it is a good or a bad thing?—I think 
that a great deal of it might be abolished, and 
that a very much greater control should be given 
to the local bodies. When I was replying to you 
before I thought you were speaking of the pro¬ 
vincial finance, but, as to local finance, the details 
I certainly think could be greatly diminished. 

214. That would greatly decrease your corre¬ 
spondence with the local bodies?—Yes. 

215. It would decrease the correspondence 
between the Collectors and the local bodies and 
between the 'Collectors and the Secretariat?-—It 
would very much decrease the bulk of the corre¬ 
spondence generally. 

216. Do District Boards and taluk Boards render 
their accounts in much greater detail than 
municipalities?—I think they do, but there have 
been many changes made since I have had to deal 
with local bodies as a Collector ten years ago. 

217. To the best of your judgment you think 
that not only the District Boards and taluk Boards 
could have their details reduced, but the munici¬ 
palities also?—Yes. 

218. So that there would be saving of correspond¬ 
ence and clerical work all round?—I think there 
would be. 

219. Do you give to these District Boards large 
grants-in-aid from the provincial revenues?—Yes, 
considerable. 

220. Would it be simpler and perhaps more 
satisfactory if you gave them larger sources of 
revenue?—I do not think we could do that. We 
give grants-in-aid for special purposes. 

221 . Such as-?—Water-supply, drainage, and 

things of that kind. 

222. Would it be possible to raise a water-rate 
or a water-tax?—A rate is raised, but the grants 
are to cover the capital expenditure. 

223. Then it would be impossible to recover from 
the district directly the capital expenditure?— 
That is so. 

224. All you can do is to charge a sum which 
represents interest on that capital ?—<No ; they are 
free grants in many cases, chiefly to municipalities. 
We very often contribute half the capital cost. 
It depends entirely upon the funds of the munici¬ 
pality, how well off it is and so on. 

225. iSo that to that extent the municipality 
has the advantage of the general revenue of the 
province ?—Yes. 

226. Would you allow Collectors greater freedom 
of expenditure in their districts?—Collectors have 


not much expenditure to deal with except from 
local funds. 

227. They have power to remit revenue in case 
of famine?—They have power to remit revenue in 
case of damage to crops due to the excessive or 
insufficient supply of water, but for general losses 
on dry crops, which are not irrigated, they have to 
get sanction; special remissions may be made on 
dry lands over large tracts of country, but the 
ordinary remissions are only on irrigated crops. 

228. What is the practical reason for making 
the distinction ?—In ordinary years different 
sources of irrigation may fail, or a channel may 
break, and a Collector can remit the revenue in 
such circumstances; the rest of the country all 
round may have splendid crops, but for some 
reason there may be a shortage at one particular 
place which is ordinarily irrigated, and then he 
remits revenue there. At a particular place there 
may be many fields that have a splendid supply 
of water and individual fields that have none. In 
case of an occasional failure of crops over a large 
area a complete remission, both on wet and dry 
lands, is given, and that is given by the Board of 
Revenue or the Government. 

229. In the case of a shortage in a particular 
village which for some reason or other does not 
receive its full share of rain during the season, 
or by reason of locusts appearing, or something of 
that sort, the Collector would have no power to 
remit?—As a rule not. 

230. What is the reason for that distinction?— 
Because in the one case the Government makes itself 
responsible for the supply of irrigation water, 
and the crop failure in the other is due to 
(Providence, and we make a deduction in our settle¬ 
ment arrangements for failure of crops. After 
arriving at what ought to be the revenue, a 
percentage is deducted in order to cover all 
ordinary losses of crops from ordinary causes. 

231. That will not bring relief to the village 
affected?—(But the village affected is very slightly 
affected; a man may lose his individual crop, but 
he has ordinarily to pay much less than he would 
have to pay if the Government gave him remission 
in special cases. 

232. That, is to say the system of land assessment 
is calculated on the law of averages, and assumes 
that a good crop in one year will pay for a bad 
crop in a previous year?—Yes. 

233. Is that found to work well in practice?— 
Yes; very often a man does not cultivate a dry 
field every year. 

234. You rely in the case of a wet crop upon the 
discretion and judgment of the Collector?—Yes. 

235. Why should you not rely upon it in the 
second case?—Because we know exactly what the 
size of the field is; we know that this particular 
field is an acre and a half in size, that its assess¬ 
ment is so much, and that it had no water and 
bore no crop. In the other case an individual 
field perhaps is not cultivated, but still the man 
pays upon it. 

'236. Is not the Collector aware of the facts in 
that particular case?—Yes. 

237. Then why should not he be trusted to remit 
revenue in a oase of real necessity?—Because the 

.percentage reduction covers the cases of fallows and 
things of that sort. 

238. In cases where the Collector knew that for 
one reason or another the percentage had not been 
worked up to on that particular field, would you 
give him no discretion? Is he not fit to exercise 
discretion in such a case ?—He is particularly fitted, 
but it would increase his work enormously. Take 
a good season; a man very often does not cultivate 
his field; he does not attempt to plough it; he is 
responsible for the revenue; if he allows the field to 
go fallow, he pays the assessment just the same 
whether he cultivates it or not. In the year in 
which there is a failure of crop over a small area, 
say, over part of the village fields, it is impossible 
for the Collector to know whether this man has 
failed to grow his crop in consequence of the lack 
of rain, or has simply allowed the field to go 
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fallow. I think we should have to have a very 
large increase of establishment if we went into all 
that. 

239. The suggestions you have previously made 
are all intended to free the local officers from 
clerical work ?—Yes. • 

240. If the Collector had time to go into these 
atters, you would have no objection to give him 
ae power?—It would be a very difficult thing. 

241. I do not say it would not, but in principle 
you would have no objection ?—IVe should have to 
revise all our settlements. If we agreed to remit 
the land revenue upon all the fields which were un¬ 
cultivated in a particular area ■ ■ 

242. I was not suggesting that for a moment. 

•What I suggested to you was, in cases where there 
was real and general distress in the case of dry 
crops, whether the Collector held such a position 
that he was fitted in that case to remit revenue, 
just as he was considered fit and specially respon¬ 
sible by the Government to remit revenue in the 
case of wet crops?—The one is an individual bo'cl, 
and the other is a great tract of country. The 
rule about dry crops is this-• 

243. I am not talking about rules. It may be 


that the climatic conditions of India are such that 
it is impassible that scarcity should visit one parti- 
cular village without visiting a large area, therefore 
bringing the place within what you define as a 
“ large area ” ; but what I suggest is that if scar¬ 
city visits a particular field and that cultivated 
with dry crops, ought not the 'Collector to be in a 
position to remit revenue in such a case?—It he 
considers that revenue should be remitted, he re¬ 
ports the matter and it is remitted. 

244. But ought not the Collector to have that 
power; is he not fit to exercise that power ?—1 
think he is fit to exercise the power. 

245. And therefore that power of remission, 
under the special circumstances I have indicated, 
might well be added to the powers of the Collector r 
_Certainly it might he, but it is not the practice. 

246. I was not talking of the practice; I wanted 
to know whether it was possible?—It is certainly 
possible. 

247. And advisable?—It might be advisable, but 
-we do not grant remissions on particular lands in 
small areas. 

248. Now, are there not other directions in 
which you think the powers of a Collector might 
be increased?—I cannot make detailed proposals. 

I think you might ask the Collectors themselves as 
to that. 

249. But I wanted to get an opinion about it 
from above as well as from below?—I have not 
thought the matter out. 

250. To go back to the question on which I was 
pressing you as to the delegation to the Collector 
of power to remit revenue in times of distress, there 
would be no real danger to the local funds. 
There might be very great danger if the losses were 
spread over a very large area. 

251. But in the case of a large area, he now 
has power to go to the -Government ?—He goes to 
the Government. 

252 But with regard to remissions over smaller 
■areas which I have rather hinted at, that would 
probably not cause any serious dislocation of the 
finances ?—It would not cause any serious disloca¬ 
tion of the finances; we should have to revise our 
settlements of course. 

253. Now, with your knowledge of Secretariat 

—. or k_which I understand has only lasted for 

about a year—is that so?—I have had-thisappoin - 
ment for a year now, and I previously had it for a 
few weeks on two occasions. 

254 Suppose we get rid of some of this corre¬ 
spondence which you have i nd ^ at « 5 - t g °^n 

to be the result upon the Secretariat? It wi 
reduce the work, not very appreciably. 

255 Could you reduce the numbers? I do not 
think so we might be able to. The total altogether 
may be very considerable, especially if we are able 
to get rid of the Local and Municipal business. 


256. Does that occupy the greater portion of the 
time of the Secretariat It occupies a portion ot 
the Secretariat a considerable time. 

257. A very considerable portion ?—Well, say 
a fourth or a fifth. 

258. Can you give me in general terms what in 
the remaining four-fifths of the time the Secre¬ 
tariat is occupied in doing?—The Secretariat is 
divided up into branches. 

259. May I put it in this way, that you could 
only therefore so far reduce the Secretariat in that 
branch which has to deal with the administration 
of municipal affairs?—Yes—District Boards and 
municipalities. 

260. That is the only part of the Secretariat 
that would be reducible under the proposals of the 
Government of Madras?—I do not know what the 
proposals from the other departments will amount 
to. 

261 'Perhaps you mean a reduction by one-fifth 
of the work in the Local and Municipal Depart¬ 
ment?—Yes: a reduction in the Local and Muni¬ 
cipal Secretariat of one-fifth. I take it that we 
should still have to watch their budget, and to have 
a very strict audit of the accounts. 

262. How many members of the Secretariat are 
there in your Local and Municipal branch? I do 
not know how many clerks there are. 

263. Is there nobody* who knows the total num¬ 
bers of the Secretariat?—It varies almost from day 
to day; temporary clerks are taken on. 

264. Are there many of them?—Yes, they runup 
to over a hundred altogether. 

2-65. One hundred superior clerks?—No, a hun¬ 
dred altogether. 

266. You could get rid of one-fifth in the Local 
and Municipal Department?—Yes. 

267. You have read more or less these proposals 
of the -Government of Madras for getting rid of 
references and correspondence?—I have only read 
those that have passed through our hands. 1 have 
not seen all of them I think. 

268. Would these enable the Secretariat to be 
still further reduced?—I d-o not think so; I cannot 
judge what the result would be without working 
it out. 


269. Have you found the Secretariat, speaking 
of it as a whole, rather inclined to look at things 
from the point of view of “ how much money are 
we going to get”? Is that their first atm and 
object—to get their revenue?—I do not think so. 
The Secretariat has very, little to do with the 
getting of the revenue.; 

270. But do they ref use to exercise their powers 
of remission or relief because their first fear is 
lest the revenue should unduly go down. I thank 
not. 

271. Do you think that the Government as a 
whole is too much inclined to look at matters from 
the revenue point of view?—I think not. t think 
that is a very minor consideration. 

272. Now you have made a great many sugges¬ 
tions as to decreasing references to the Govern¬ 
ment of India. In your judgment, do you think as 
a whole the proposals for change come from inside 
the Government of Madras or outside the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras?—The proposals we have made 
are entirely from inside. 

273 Have you never had considerable proposals 
for improvements Horn the Government of 
India which have turned out to be reaI1 y?dvan- 
tageous, although they were first regarded with 
hesitation or alarm?—I have not had sufficient ex¬ 
perience of the -Secretariat to answer that. 

274 You have never had any proposal from the 
Government of India which you received perhaps 
with alarm and eventually accepted with al&cntyj 
—Unless one is in the Secretariat itself , one does 
not know very often what comes from the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

275 Would it not be the custom of the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras to say: “We write to you for 
your opinion upon this or that suggestion that has 
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been made by the Government of India ” ?—The 
Government of Madras does not know what comes 
from provincial Governments and what comes from 
the Government of India. The Government of 
India send down certain proposals, but they very 
often do not tell us that they have come from pro¬ 
vincial Governments; they simply say: “ It has 
been suggested,” and so on. 

276. Is that a good state of things?—I do not 
know that it matters very much whether a pro¬ 
posal comes from the Government of India or from 
a provincial Government, if it is a good one. 

277. What you would rather like to see is a 
freedom from the control and supervision of the 
Government of India generally, so that you could 
conduct your own administration in your own way 
and make your improvements at such times and by 
such methods as seem best to you?—.We should 
always be glad to get suggestions from other 
Governments or from the Government of India—I 
mean generally. 

278. Do you get proposals, say, from the United 
Provinces or from Bombay ?—We frequently get 
letters asking '“what do you do in such and such 
a matter,” or asking what is the usual practice. 

279. And you make the same enquiries from other 
Governments ?—-Yes ; we often write to Bombay and 
ether provinces. 

280. Can you give me a concrete example of some 
major point?—I cannot give you a concrete example 
on any major point. 

281. This would only occur on minor points ?— 
Yes. 

282. Such as - 1 —The other day there was a 

question as to how a certain rule under the Anns 
Act was worked ; it came from Bombay ; Bombay 
referred>to Bengal ; an order was passed here differ¬ 
ing from the practice in Bombay and Bengal, and 
there was correspondence about it between Madras 
and Bombay and Bengal. 

283. That is a small matter ; on larger matters 
you do not get proposals or suggestions from other 
provincial Governments?—I think not. 

284. I understand there is a right of appeal in 
all administrative matters from the Local Govern¬ 
ment to the Government of India, either by law, 
or by rule? having the force of law r , or by practice ? 
—Yes. 

286. Can you make any proposals that you think 
would be an improvement on the existing system ? 
— J I think it would be a great improvement if it 
were arranged that wherever an order was made 
against an officer, he should have the right of appeal 
to the officer immediately sujterioT to him ; I think 
the appeal should stop after the immediate superior 
of the person who passes the order has heard the 
appeal. I think that is quite sufficient. 

286. You think that there should he one appeal 
from the judgment pronounced?—Yes. I am not 
speaking of a judicial judgment ; I am speaking of 
executive orders ; I think it would be quite suffi¬ 
cient if the person aggrieved had one appeal to 
the immediate superior of the officer who passed the 
rule. 

287. For instance, if an Assistant Collector 
thought himself aggrieved, he would have an appeal 
to the Collector?—In his case the jx>rson who felt 
himself aggrieved by the order of the Assistant 
Collector, would have an appeal to the Collector, 
and there it should stop. 

288. And therefore in the case of an order passed 
by a Collector, there should be an appeal to the 
Board of Revenue, and there it should stop?— 
Yes. 

289. Now what is the present practice? Take the 
case of a tahsildar ?—If a tahsildar passes an order, 
the person who considers himself aggrieved appeals 
direct to the Divisional Officer, who might be a 
Deputy Collector ; then the Deputy Collector passes 
an order, and as a rule there is an appeal to the 
■Collector ; it often gees as far as the Board. There 
are certain rules which have had the effect of 
reducing the number of appeals ; still, there may 
be two or three appeals, or sometimes more. 


290. In your judgment, however high or however 
lew the person aggrieved may be, you think the 
right of appeal should stop at a point where it 
has been heard by some person superior to the 
original pronounoer of the decision?—I think so. 

291. I was told the other day by a District 
Officer that (in a case I think it was of land 
revenue) supposing a Collector pronounced judg¬ 
ment in such a case there would be an appeal 
along two lines ; first, through him up to the Com¬ 
missioner, and then from the Commissioner grad¬ 
ually up to the Local Government, and then, 
supposing the verdict was not satisfactory to the 
original appellant, the whole appeal might be 
further repeated in a Civil Court. Is that so?— 
That is not so, as a rule, but it is possible that 
cases may be found in which a civil suit might be 
brought. 

292. Is that in your judgment satisfactory ?— 
Most unsatisfactory. 

293. Does it occur often?—I do not think it 
occurs often in this Presidency. 

294. Not So often as to be an abuse of the right 
of appeal?—I should call it an abuse if it ever 
occurred. 

295. And if it did occur, you think it ought to 
be confined to one line of appeal and not extend to 
two lines?—Yes. 

296. Have you known of any case being pursued 
along two lines in such a way ?—I have not known 
of such a case. 

297. Who makes the selection for the promotion 
of officers in this Presidency?—In the case of the 
Indian Civilians, the Governor has the right of 
promotion. 

298. And that is exercised through whom 1 —In 
higher appointments the Governor in Council makes 
the selection. 

299. Then with regard to the lower appoint¬ 
ments?—With regard to the lower appointments, 
the Member of the Council (in charge of the partic¬ 
ular branch makes the selection. A note is put 
up stating the appointment which is vacant and 
who are in the running for it ; then it passes 
through the Member in charge of the portfolio to 
the Governor. 

300. Is a record kept of the conduct and service 
of every officer?—Yes. 

301. Do you know at all what weighs in the 
selection or rejection of an officer for a particular 
appointment, what is the principal faetor which 
would weigh in the selection ?—‘Ability. 

302. Ability in doing his work?—Yes. 

303. In what sort of work?—The work which he 
is about to be put to. 

304. Is it by his clerical powers?—It depends 
Upon tlhe nature of the appointment. 

305. Take the appointment of a Collector ; sup¬ 
pose there are two candidates for a good Collector- 
ship?—-All Collectors of the same standing are 
paid the same. There are two grades of Collectors, 
and all the senior ones are paid alike. The only 
question is whether it is a pleasant district or not. 

306. What would weigh in the selection of a man 
principally ; would it be his power of writing a good 
report?—A man is made a Collector in order of 
seniority, unless he has shown that he is unfit 
to be promoted, and when there is a district vacant, 
the next man for promotion gets that district. 

307. Seniority is the first claim?—Seniority is 
the first claim up to' the rank of Collector. 

308. Where does that right of seniority stop?— 
After the rank of Collector. 

309. Then it goes by merit?—Yes. Other things 
being equal, Collectors are put in, in order of 
seniority, unless the man has shown himself unfit. 
Then the Board of Revenue is selected by merit, 
and the Governor in Council, selects in the case 
of higher appointments. 

310. Do you know at all what weighs in the 
selection? I am trying to get at whether the fact 
that a man writes a good report—has a ready pen 
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and that sort of thing—is practically what carries 
promotion with it?—I do not think so ; I think it 
is his general ability ; I do not think writing has 
much to do with irt. 

311. Is a great deal of weight attached to the 
fact that a man would, or would not know the 
people amongst whom he lived?—That would 'be so 
certainly. 

312. How would you arrive at a knowledge 
whether a man did or did not know his work?— 
From the reports he sends in. 

313. That is to say the written reports?—From 
the knowledge he shows of his district. The Board 
of Revenue in travelling about would see his work, 
and they would tell the Members of the Govern¬ 
ment what they thought of him. Sometimes they 
are consulted in writing. I have often been asked 
to report upon a man, not as to promotion, but, 
generally, as to what I thought of him. All these 
communications go' to the 'Chief Secretariat and 
they are recorded, and the record is used in the 
Council when the appointment is made by the 
Governor and the Members of the Council. 

314. Is some personal knowledge by somebody or 
other always insisted upon?—The Governor or the 
Members of the Council have a personal knowledge 
of every Collector. 

315. Either the Members of the Council or the 
Governor?—Yes. The Governor, of course, knows 
some of them ; by this time he probably knows 
half or more ; the Members of the Council know 
them all. 

316. Personally?—Yes, personally. 

317. There would be no Collector throughout this 
Presidency who would not be known to one or 
other and probably to all the Members of the 
Council ?—I do not think there is a single Collector 
now that one or other of the two Members of the 
Council does not know. 

318. How do you recruit your local Secretariat? 
—From the members of the Civil Service as a 
rule. 

319. How are they chosen?—They come in first 
after they have had about 6 or 7 years’ service—the 
juniors—then they go out again. 

320. Is it an unbroken law that they should go 
out ?—Practically. 

321. How long do they stay in the Secretariat 
before they are returned to the districts?—The 
highest pay of the Under-Secretaries is Rs. 1,050 
a month ; then when their turn comes for promotion 
above that they go out. 

322. Have you any officers in this Secretariat who 
have been here continuously for say 6 or 7 or 10 
years?—No, not one. 

323! How long would a man return to the district 
for?—Until his turn came for promotion ; it might 
be 10 years. 

■324. How long does it keep him out of the Secre¬ 
tariat in practice ?—I think the officer who has been 
longest in the Secretariat now is the Revenue 
Secretary ; he was Inspector-General of Jails for 
a long time ; I should think he was away from the 
Secretariat about 10 years. 

325. Without coming back?—Without coming 
back. He became Inspector-General of Jails, I 
think, direct from the Secretariat; I cannot he 
certain about it ; then after some time he became 
a Collector. 

326. Have you got any fixed rule or is it merely 
the practice of this Presidency ?—>It is the practice. 

I know of only one case of a man who got into 
the Secretariat and stayed. 

327. When was that ?—That was many years ago. 

328. Practically now the rule obtains, and is 
strictly observed, that all members of the Secre¬ 
tariat who come in are recruited at about six or 
seven years’ service,, and go out and remain out for 
some considerable period?—Yes. 

329. Are there not a great number of languages 
spoken in Madras?—There are four that are classed 
as languages of a district. For the purpose of 


work in the district, each district has a language, 
and there are four. 

330. When you appoint a young Civilian to a 
district, how many charges would there be in that 
district?—In the biggest there would be four or 
five. 

331. Then he is appointed to a district in which a 
particular language is spoken?—Yes. 

332. When does he pass the language test?—Ait 
the beginning of his service he passes in two 
languages. 

333. Before he comes out?—No ; he passes out 
here in two standards—the Higher and the Lower 
Standards. 

334. When does he pass the Lower?—At once, 
as soon as he can. A good man will pass the 
Lower Standard within a year, and the Higher 
sometimes in eighteen months or two years ; some¬ 
times it may be three or four years. 

335. Is there any limit of time laid down?—Yes 
Without looking it up, I think it is about five 
years ; then if he has failed to pass, he is placed 
undeT suspension and made to learn. 

336. Then, after he has passed, he is appointed 
to a district and learns the language of that dis¬ 
trict?—An officer is appointed to a district and 
learns the language before, not after, ho has 
passed. 

337. Is he often removed from that district?— 
Yes. 

338. For what reason?—He goes away—he asks 
for leave—and his appointment is filled up, and 
then he goes to another district because there is 
a vaoancy there. 

339. Is that a satisfactory state of things?—I 
think it is ; I think an officer should know some¬ 
thing of more than one district. 

340. How many districts does the ordinary Civil¬ 
ian go through?—They do not now go through so 
many as they did formerly, because we have graded 
the service ; formerly men were moved about very 
much. 

341. A man comes out first of all as a stranger 
more or less to the language spoken in his district? 
—No, because as a rule he has passed in a language 
that is spoken in the district in which he has to 
serve. 

342. When is an officer selected for the province in 
which he has to serve?—Before he comes out. 

343. What language does he study?—He studies 
the language which is spoken in the Presidency 
for which he is selected. 

344. Take the case of Madras?—When I came 
out I studied two languages, but I understand the 
younger men—some of them—have only studied 
one. I was ait home two years, and these men 
are at home for one year only. 

345. If a man has come to a district in which the 
language which he has studied is not spoken, he 
must find himself in a difficulty ?—Those who have 
studied the language of a district are sent to that 
district, so that it makes no difference. 

346. He is a stranger in any case?—Just so. 

347. What is the practical use of an officer in a 
district with large executive powers who cannot 
speak to the people of the district?—He is under 
training. 

348. But take the case of a man who having 
studied the language in his district goes on leave 
and then is removed to a new district?—He is 
rarely removed to a new district the language of 
which he cannot understand. Every man studies 
two languages ; it is very unusual for a man to be 
sent to a district in which he has not passed in 
one of the two languages. 

349. But there are four languages?—There are 
four languages ; two of them are spoken only in 
a single district, Malabar and South Canara ; in 
all the other districts either Telugu or Tamil is 
spoken. 

350. Suppose a man finds himself in a district 
of which he cannot speak the language ; for about 
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12 or 18 months he is not much good as an officer 
in that district?—Oh yes, he is. 

351. Why?—Because a great deal of English is 
spoken in this Presidency. 

352. By the village people ?—No. ■ 

353. But are not his duties among the village 
people as well as among persons who speak English ? 
—Yes. 

354. Then he is unable to communicate during 
this period with the village people ?—He is able. 

355. How?—Because we have hardly any villages 
in which there are not people who speak English. 

358. In other words he has to speak through an 
interpreter?—He ihas to communicate through an 
interpreter until 'he can speak the language. 

357. Is that a satisfactory system?—It is a 
system which cannot be helped. 

358. Is it a satisfactory system?—It is not a 
satisfactory system. 

359. Is there no way of avoiding it?—None what¬ 
ever. 

360. None?—None. We have a certain number 
of men trained for instance in Telugu ; if all these 
men happened to be at home on leave, men must 
be sent wiho cannot speak the language. 

361. You think the advantages to be gained by 
transfers from district to district are greater than 
the disadvantages of a man 'knowing hardly any¬ 
thing at all of the language of the district in which 
he ffiids himself?—It is very unusual for a man to 
be sent to any district the language of which he has 
not passed an examination in. 

362. Can he speak it ?—Not always when he first 
gets there ; but in a very short time he is able to. 

363. In two of the four divisions there is a dupli¬ 
cate language, but in two there is only a single 
language ; is that not the position? 1 —There are 
four languages in the Presidency ; two of them are 
spoken in all the districts, but two languages are 
spoken in two single districts. If a man who is 
trained in South Oanara is transferred from South 
Cknara, he must have passed in Caniarese and one 
ether language ; then if he is transferred to some 
other place than Oanara, be will be sent to a 
district in which the language spoken is the other 
language in which he has passed. 

364. Then in the re-appointment of an officer who 
comes out from leave, the language which he is able 
to speak is a considerable factor ?—It is. 

365. And he is sent (as far as it can ibe done) to a 
district in which he can 'speak the language?—To 
the district in which the language in which he has 
passed is spoken. 

366. I thought you told me a little while ago 
that a man might come out from leave and find 
all the appointments filled up in the district the 
language of which he could speak?—In the case 
of South Canara that might happen. 

367. Might there not be cases in other districts ? 
—It is very unlikely that in the whole of the 
Telugu country every appointment would be filled 


374. Will a man open his mind ais readily to you The Eon. 

speaking in another language as he will speaking Mr. H. 
in his own language ?—A man who knows both lan- Jtradley. 
guage®, I think, will. " _ 

375. A man who can talk a little English will, _ 'J_ 

you think, speak quite as freely to the Assistant 
Collector or Collector as he would if he talked in 

his own language?—I was speaking of a man who 
understood English, not a man who was a poor 
English scholar. 

376. And there are a great number of people who 
are good English scholars?—There are a great 
number of people in the Presidency who talk 
English very well. 

377. Would you say certainly one man in every 
village ?—I do not think there are many villages 
in the ordinary tracts of the Presidency in which 
there are not people who speak English. 

378. And who can act as interpreters?—Yes. 

379. Therefore you think it really does not 
matter very much that an English officer may not 
be able to speak except through an interpreter?— 

It really does not very much matter. 

380. Do the Government give rewards for the 
acquisition of languages?—Yes. 

381. Are these largely made use of?—Not so 
largely as they used to be. 

382. Is that on account of the accumulation of 
clerical work?—I happened to be looking at the 
list the other day, and I think more men have 
passed latterly than in the few years immediately 
previous. 

383. There has been an increase lately in the 
acquisition of the native languages?—Yes. 

384. That you would regard as very satis¬ 
factory ?—Yes. 

385. Is that merely a power to pass a set 
examination, or is it a real increase of linguistic 
knowledge?—I should say probably the power to 
pass an examination. I think some of our best 
linguists are men who have not passed the High 
Proficiency Standard. 

386. They can talk the language thoroughly well 
without knowing the language classically?—They 
can talk it very well indeed, and they are up in the 
handwriting of the country. 

387. Is any attempt made in this Presidency to 
instruct young gentlemen who come out from 
England in the etiquette and customs and habits 
of the races within the Presidency?—Not in the 
sense of instruction being imparted to them here. 

I do not think there is any attempt made before 
they come out. 

388. Is any attempt made afterwards?—The 
young men under training go into camp with 
the Collector, and the Collector is called upon to 
report how they are getting on every six months, 
and one of the questions he reports upon is how 
the Assistant gets on with the natives; that is a 
regular portion of the Collector’s report. 

389. As to his conduct and so on?—Yes, he 
reports on that very point. 


up. 

368. You say it is unlikely that it would happen ? 
—Very unlikely. 

369. Therefore you are practically always able 
to appoint a man to a district the language of 
which he knows, I mean the language is spoken by 
the raiyats themselves?—Yes. 

370. Will he have good knowledge of that lan¬ 
guage?—Many of them have. 

371. A fair knowledge?—A very fair knowledge. 

372. Quite enough to enable him to talk about 
village crops and common-place matters—sufficient 
for a man to be able to hold a 'conversation with an 
educated native?—The educated natives, almost all 
of them, speak English. 

373. But would he be able to hold a conversation 
with educated natives in their own language?—He 
would not perhaps be able to carry on a scientific 
conversation in the vernacular. 


390. At what age do young officers come out?— 
About 23 and 24. 

391. Do they all come out as single men?—No. 

392. ISome come out married?—Borne, not many. 

393. Would you say 25 per cent.?—Nothing 
like that—about one a year out of 6 or 7 on the 
average—perhaps an eighth. 

394. I suppose this has a deterrent effect upon 
his going into camp while he is under training?— 
No, I think not; I think they go into camp and 
take their wives with them. 

395. Would it be satisfactory if there were some 
—I hardly like to use the word “ manual,” because 
manuals seem to me to be things that are very 
much overdone—but would it be satisfactory if 
there could be some little book prepared, not in 
the shape of a manual, which would enable officers 
in this and other Governments to know something 
of the habits and the social customs of the people 
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amongst whom they were going to-work?—I think 
it would be a good thing. 

396. Is there anything of that sort?—I am not 
aware of it. 

397. It would be desirable that it should be very 
short ?—Yes. 

398. The shorter the better?—The shorter the 
better. 

399. (But it might in your judgment be of 
service?—If it could he made reliable. 

400. There are a great number of manuals 
published?— Yes, there are departmental manuals 
in each department practically. 

401. iWhich a District Officer is supposed to 
know?—;A District Officer is supposed to be able 
to refer to them—1 mean, they will use the index. 

402. IHave they been overhauled at all?—Yes, 
they have been regularly overhauled. 

403. IBvery year?—Not every year, but as altera¬ 
tions are made, corrections are sent out and they 
are entered in that way in the book itself. 

404. iHow many of these manuals would an 
officer of necessity have in his library?—I have 
not the least idea. 

405. Eight or ten?—(More than that. 

406. Twenty?—I do not think that he would 
have twenty in use. 

407. iCould they be reduced by codification or 
something of that kind?—If you take this manual 
for instance (the Civil Account Code), the thick¬ 
ness of this book could be reduced, because it 
contains a lot of forms at the end. 

408. If you could reduce the number of volumes 
through which a District Officer has to wade in 
order to arrive at a just decision upon this, that 
or the other point, would it not be desirable ?—nit 
would be desirable, but I think manuals are always 
found useful, and they are continually used. 

409. Do you think they could not be compressed 
advantageously?—I do not think so. 

410. There are a great number of recent appoint¬ 
ments of Inspectors-General ?—Yes, there have 
been several. 

411. (Have they paid much attention to Madras ? 
—(Several of them have been here. I hope they 
all pay attention to Madras; we have not seen 
many of them. 

412. Do you think on the whole their influence 
has been for good ?—No, I do not. 

413. Have they attempted to interfere with your 
administrative powers?—(The tendency is distinctly 
to interfere. 

414. You find that they begin by correspondence 
and they end by orders?—That is the tendency 
distinctly. 

415. Do you think there is any benefit to be 
derived from the concentration of the knowledge 
of practice and of what is occurring in other 
Governments, and the dissemination of this con¬ 
centrated knowledge to the various Governments? 

I—Yes. 

416. Could that be done by any better method 
than through the Inspectors-General?—I think so. 

417. In what way?—iBy correspondence between 
the Heads of Departments. 

418. In the various Governments?—Yes. 

419. Or by conferences?—Yes. 

420. Has the practice of conferences been much 
taken up ? I understand it began with a con¬ 
ference of Directors of (Education when (Lord 
Curzon was Viceroy?—I do not know when it 
began. 

421. Quite recently, I think?—I do not know 
whether that was the first or not. I know that 
Police Officers for instance in adjoining territories 
have conferences, and have had them for years. 

422. In preference to the present system of 
Inspectors-General you would like to have a system 


of conferences?—I should prefer a system of con¬ 
ferences. 

423. Do you think that system in itself is 
necessary?—I certainly think it would be un¬ 
necessary to have regular conferences at fixed 
times, 

424. A conference once a year you think would 
be unnecessary?—Yes, I think it would be quite 
sufficient for correspondence to take place and for 
these men to consult one another and to meet 
occasionally. For instance, I would allow the 
Bombay (Excise Officer to meet the Madras Excise 
Officer and talk over matters independently of any 
formal conference. 

425. Has that ever been done?—Not as to 
Excise Officers. 

426. They meet as friends?—They meet in other 
ways. 

427. Has this appointment of the Inspector- 
General of Excise been of use to you here ?—Giving 
you my own opinion only, I do not think the 
appointment of that official has made any 
difference here at present; so far I have not heard 
of him in any way. 

428. Still this suggestion that Excise Officers or 
similar officers might meet is not actually put 
in practice by the Local Government ?—No. The 
reason I mentioned Excise Officers was because I 
was on a Committee with the chief Excise Officer 
in Bombay, and I had some talk about it with 
him then. 

429. Have not the Government of India to 
sanction expenditure under various heads?—Yes. 

430. How are the Government of India to know 
that the policy which the various Local Govern¬ 
ments are carrying out is wise or not—whether 
they are sanctioning the expenditure of money for 
a good purpose or for no purpose whatever—unless 
they have something like an Inspector-General?— 
If the Government is fit to be a Government, I 
think it ought to be trusted to spend the moneys 
entrusted to it to good purpose. I do not think 
the appointment of an officer at (Simla, who may 
be inferior in position and service and everything 
else to the Head of a Department under the 
Local Government, will make any difference. 

431. I will put it in this way. Has any attempt 
been made by the various provincial Governments 
to find out what other provincial Governments 
were doing in the same class of matter; for 
instance, in the matter of police; would your 
Inspector-General at Madras write all round to 
see what was going on in the United Provinces 
or the Punjab for instance?—I cannot tell you, 
but I know that (Superintendents of Police and 
Deputy Inspectors-General of contiguous portions 
of India have met in conference and talked things 
over. 

432. Officially?—Officially; I know of several 
individual cases. The Superintendent of the 
Bellary district would meet the Superintendent of 
Dharwar. 

433. In different Presidencies?—In different 
Presidencies, and I am pretty confident that the 
man at Ganjam has met the man at Puri. 

434. But they have not gone outside?—No, 
except the (Criminal Investigation Department; 
they go outside sometimes. 

435. May I take it that so long as a Director or 
Inspector-General confines his attention to inspect¬ 
ing and suggesting, if it could be confined to 
that, you would have no objection to it?—I do 
not think his, inspections would be of much use. 

436. You think that the time he would have 
to give would be so small that it would be of 
not much use?—I think it entirely depends upon 
the position which the particular branch has 
reached in the Presidency; for instance, I do not 
think that in Bombay the inspection by the 
Commissioner of iSalt for the Government of India 
would be of any benefit whatever. 

437. For what reason?—.Because he has really 
no experience of sea salt, and all Bombay salt 
is practically sea salt. 
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438. Then with regard to the inspection of 
y Public Works, would the experience of a man who 

had been round all the great irrigation works of 
the north be of no value to you here in your 
irrigation works in Madras?—I do not know 
enough about the details to speak to that. 

439 . I understand that the complete administra¬ 
tion of excise rests with the provincial Govern¬ 
ment?—iAt present. 

440. You share the revenue?—Yes, the revenue 
is shared. 


460. Here in Madras you on your own account y/ w , Eon. 
raised the duty on spirits?—We have often raised Mr. H. 
it. I have not had anything to do with excise Bradley. 

now for two years, but the duty was raised from - 

the 1st April last. It was the result of the 22 Mv., 190 T. 
Government of India raising the customs duty 

which enabled us to do that; otherwise our duty 
on spirits would have been higher than the customs 
duty. 

461. Then you are practically dependent for 
your excise duty upon the amount of the customs 
duty?—iWe are to a great extent. 


441. Gould it be advantageously taken over by 
the imperial or local exchequers?—I do not think 
it matters at all. 

442. Not for the simplification of accounts?— 
I do not think it makes any difference; the 
proportion is to be half now, and I do not think 
it would make much difference. 

443. Does it lead to much correspondence?—I 
do not think so. 

444. You simply collect half your revenue and 
say: “ This is half the revenue and there it is ” ?— 
That is so. 

445. And they ask no questions about it?—No. 

446. Practically nothing?—No. 

447. Has there been much interference with the 
• administration?—There has been none hitherto. 

448. You have an Inspector-General of [Excise? 
—I do not know what he is called, and I do not 
know what will happen! 

449. You have not yet seen him?—I have seen 
him and I know him well, but I have had nothing 
to do with him officially. 

450. Who is the responsible Excise Officer in 
the district?—The Collector is the Head of the 
Excise. 

451. Then you have an Excise Commissioner?— 
There is an Excise Commissioner, and he has 
Assistant and Deputy Commissioners under him 
and inspectors. 

452. It has been suggested somewhere that the 
control of the Government of India over the 
Excise Department of the provincial Governments 
is necessarily closer than its control in other 
branches of administration. Is that so?—I have 
not found any control of the Government of India 
in Madras; I do not know how far it is due to the 
fact that it is assumed, from the way things have 
turned out, that we have been working on correct 
lines. 

453. With regard to the Inspector-General, you 
know nothing of him officially?—No, he has been 
appointed since I had anything to do with excise. 

454. There is this restriction upon the action 
of [Local Governments which I should like you to 
explain. You are not allowed to alter the rates on 
exeiseable articles without the sanction of the 
Government of India?—I think we are. 

455. Do you often do it?—Often. 


462. All the customs duties being under the 
control of the Government of India, you cannot 
practically raise your duties?—Not beyond the 
tariff rate. 

463. And you cannot practically alter them 
unless the customs duties are altered?—If they are 
to remain below the customs duties. 

464. I am not talking of the theory of govern¬ 
ment, but of the practice; you cannot practically 
raise them, unless the customs duties also are 
raised?—Yes we can, because in many parts of 
the country the excise duties are lower than the 
customs duties; if they were higher, the spirit 
would enter the country from outside, and the 
local product would not be used. 

465. In that case you are independent of the 
customs duties?— Yes. 

466. You think this advantageous?—Yes. 

467. You submit an excise report?—Yes. A 
yearly report is prepared by the Commissioner 
and sent to the (Government, and the Government 
send it to the Government of India for their 
information. 

468. Is that necessary?—I think it is advisable. 

469. Very advisable?—Yes. 

470. Is it a lengthy document at all?—I should 
think about 16 pages of print with statements 
at the end. 

471. Customs is entirely an imperial- depart¬ 
ment?—Yes. 

472. Has that been a wise change; has it changed 
the classes of officers?—[Well, it has not entirely. 
Except Madras, all our local ports are under the 
customs authorities of this Presidency. 

473. Do you think that is wise?—I think so, 
because the Government of India have not the 
establishment under them to control those in 
charge of the local ports. We have got a whole 
sea-board with over a hundred ports. 

474. And the ports controlled by the Govern¬ 
ment of India are, although very important, few 
in number?—'Yes. 

475. Is there any interference as between the 
Government of India and your customs administra¬ 
tion?—I have not heard of any. 

476. Nothing unnecessary at all events?—I 
have not heard of anything. 

477. Have you got a Director-General of 
Customs?—I really do not know; I think not. 


456. Upon the same articles of excise?—Yes. 

457. Would you give me an illustration?—The 
duty on spirits was raised on the 1st April last. 

458. IWas that not done under the direction of 
the Government of India?—No, I think you are 
talking of customs. 

459. No, I am talking of excise?—I am not 
aware that the Government of India did it. 


478. The customs duties of course are fixed by 
the Government of India?—Yes. 

479. There is not much correspondence, as I 
understand, between you and the Government of 
India in the matter of customs?—No. 

480. Nothing more than is expedient?—No. 

{The witness withdrew.) 

Adjourned. 
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SECOND DAY. 


Madras, Saturday, 2?>rd November, 1907 , 


present : 

C. E. H. Hobhouse, Esq., M.P., Under Secretary of State for India, Chairman 

Sir Frederic Lely, K.C.I.E., C.S.I. W. S. Meyer, Esq., C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Sir Steyning Edgerley, K.C.V.O., C.I.E., I.C.S. W. L. Hichens, Esq. 

R. C. Dutt, Esq., C.I.E. 

Surgeon-General William Richard Browne, C.I.E., was called and examined. 


481. {Chairman.) You are Surgeon^General with 
the Government of Madras?—Yes. 

482. What are your duties?—The administration 
of the Civil Medical Department in the Presidency. 

483. How is that department constituted?—It is 
made up of Commissioned Medical Officers, of a 
large body of Assistant Surgeons, Civil Apothe¬ 
caries and Hospital Assistants. 

484. How are you recruited ?—The Commissioned 
Medical Officers belong to the Indian Medical Ser¬ 
vice ; they are recruited in the ordinary way in 
England by competitive examination; the others 
are all recruited locally; the Assistant Surgeons, 
Civil Apothecaries and Hospital Assistants are all 
trained here. 

485. What departments have you got under your 
control P—The whole of the medical administration 
of the province. That includes all the hospitals and 
dispensaries, and I am an official visitor of jails 
and allied institutions. 

486. Who appoints you?—I am appointed by the 
Government of India on the recommendation of the 
Local Government. 

487. And who appoints your subordinates?-—The 
Indian Medical Service officers are men lent from 
the Military Department to the Civil Department, 
at first temporarily, then permanently; they are 
liable at any moment to be required, as we still are 
a Military Service. 

488. Have you the full power within the limits 
of the Presidency to promote and appoint your 
subordinates?—All, exoept the Commissioned 
Medical Officers; the appointments of Commis¬ 
sioned Medical Offioers go chiefly by seniority, not 
to certain appointments, but as regards rank. 
They belong to the Indian Medical Service, and 
their rank goes by seniority. 

489. Entirely by the efflux of time?—Yes, as 
regards promotion to military rank, which of course 
governs their pay to a great extent; but as regards 
appointments, they are made by the Local Govern¬ 
ment on the recommendation of the Surgeon- 
General. 

490. Then you have under you the hospitals and 
some part of the jail administration?—As an 
official visitor. 

491. Only as an official visitor?—Only as that. 
Lunatic asylums come under the head of the 
general medical administration. 

492. Do you know why your appointment as 
Surgeon-General has 'to be referred to the Govern¬ 
ment of India? Is there any reason in the work¬ 
ing of the Presidency Medical Service that would 
require that?—No, not as regards directly the 
working of the Presidency, but the selections to 
the administrative grades, viz., what are known as 
Colonels’ appointments, Principal Medical Officer, 
and to the Surgeon-General grade are supposed to 
be by selection and merit—not merely by seniority 
—and they have to obtain the approval of the 
Secretary of State. 

493. You are part really of the central organi¬ 
sation which is loaned out to the various provin¬ 
cial Governments?—Yes, but with this difference, 
that we are entirely independent. 


494. Once you are appointed you are entirely 
independent?—Once we are appointed. I corre¬ 
spond with the Director-General, but apart from 
that the Local Government is supreme in all 
matters relating to the Department in Madras. 

495. You correspond direct with the Director- 
General ?—Yes. 

496. Now you have got a Sanitary Commissioner 
under you?—Yes, he corresponds direct with the 
Local Government. He is not under me. 

497. Is he co-equal with you?—He is of course 
junior, and not of the same rank. 

498. Is he under your control in any way?—Not 
in any way. 

499. Have you any control over the Sanitary 
Board?—I am a member of the central Sanitary 
Board of the province, which consists of three 
members. There is only one Sanitary Board 
consisting of the Chief Engineer who is the 
President, the Secretary in the Local and Muni¬ 
cipal Department who is a member, and the 
Surgeon-General who is the third member. AH 
matters in connection with sanitation are referred 
to that Board for approval and for recommen¬ 
dation to the Local Government. 

500. Has the Board plenary power?—No. 

501. No power at all?—No power at all beyond 
that of recommendation. 

502. Who has the power in the Sanitary Depart¬ 
ment ?—Plans and everything else must be approved 
by the Sanitary Board. 

503. Who has the power of deciding sanitary 
questions?—The form in which they run is this. 
They go through the Sanitary Commissioner and 
the Sanitary Engineer to the Sanitary Board ; the 
Sanitary Board recommends to Government, who 
pass the final orders without question. 

504. Who is the person in the Government who, 
as a matter of fact, passes these final orders?— 
Chiefly the Secretary in the Local and Municipal 
Department, who is also a member of the Board. 

505. Has he any practical knowledge of sanitary 
questions?—No, not beyond that derived from his 
general knowledge in administrative work through¬ 
out the Presidency. 

506. Then what is the necessity of going behind 
the Sanitary Board for further decision to a mem¬ 
ber of that Board?—The Government do not dis¬ 
agree on sanitary matters, of course, but you then 
come to the financial aspect, that is to say, who is to 
provide the money to work these different sanitary 
problems and sanitary measures. That must, I 
take it, rest with the Local Government; they have 
to provide the funds. 

507. Does the Sanitary Board budget at the 
beginning of the year?—No, we do not budget. 

508. You live from hand to mouth?—The Board 
outlines certain works which have to be done. The 
big works with which we are chiefly concerned run 
into lakhs of rupees; these are outlined at the 
beginning of the year; certain works have to be 
undertaken in the course of the year; when they- 
get to anything like completion they go up, and 
provision is made on the financial side. 
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509. What do you mean by saying that when 
they arrive at completion the plans go up P I 
should have thought they would have gone up 
before the works were completed.—They take some 
time, because there are nearly always alternative 
designs for any of these big works in connection 
with drainage nr water-supply; there are perhaps 
three or four different schemes ; these are outlined, 
and the local bodies and the Government have to 
agree what particular scheme is feasible under the 
circumstances. 

510. That you call outlining?—I call that out¬ 
lining, because no definite orders have been passed. 

511. Then having got your plans for your sani¬ 
tary works, you then send your plans up to the 
Secretary in the Local and Municipal Department ? 
—Yes. 

512. Who is also a member of the Sanitary 
Board?—Yes. 

513. Therefore one member of the Sanitary 
Board recommends to the Government either to 
accept or to reject the plans of his colleagues; is 
that the proceeding?—Yes. 

514. Do you think that that is a good procedure? 
—In a way, yes, because he is thoroughly ac¬ 
quainted with what has gone on as regards plans 
and estimates, and so he is at home with the sub¬ 
ject jvhen it comes before Government. 

515. He, of course, having received it as Muni¬ 
cipal Secretary, refers it to the Financial 
Department ?—Yes. 

516. And the Financial Department decides then 
whether the money can be spent or not?—Yes. 

517. And then who finally sanctions the expen¬ 
diture?—Government eventually. When, we will 
say, an estimate for any big drainage works has 
been settled as to technical details, it is referred 
for the supervision of the technical details to the 
Department of Public Works—the Chief Engineer. 

618. Then it goes round to another Department? 
—It has to go in that way for professional 
scrutiny of the plans. 

519. Which the Sanitary Board is quite unable 
to give it?—Well, they have been advised by their 
professional adviser, viz., the Sanitary Engineer. 

520. Then it goes from the Sanitary Engineer 
and in course of time finds its way to the criticism 
of another expert in the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment?—That is so. 

521. Is there any other expert who has to be 
called in after these two gentlemen?—No, not 
after those two ; but on sanitary lines the Sanitary 
Commissioner has expressed his views. 

522. He has already intervened in the matter?— 
Yes; the (Sanitary Commissioner and the Sanitary 
Engineer have been consulted on the sanitary 
problem. 

523. Suppose some district or some municipality 
has to be drained or provided with sewage works; 
in that ca<se the plan, I take it, originates with the 
municipality or with the District Board?—Yes. 

524. Passing during that time under the inspec¬ 
tion of their engineer?—Not necessarily. Eor 
instance, take Bellary, or any other town; it is 
decided that a water-work is necessary for tha/t 
town; the proposal is sent up to Government in 
the ordinary way through the Local and Municipal 
Department. 


tary Commissioner; they consult; then their plan 
is outlined; as soon as it becomes tangible it is 
referred to the Sanitary Board. 

529. Who also have an expert engineer?—There 
is no otheT expert engineer on the Sanitary Board. 

530. One of the members of the Board is an 
engi neer ?—Y es. 

531. Then he is the second expert who examines 
this scheme from the engineering point of view?— 
Yes. 

532. It then goes from there to the Secretary 
of the Local and Municipal Department?—Yes. 

533. Who then passes it on to the Finance 
Department?—Yes. 

534. Who then pass it on to the Public Works 
Department?—Yes, for the ultimate revision. 

535. There it receives a third engineering 
criticism ?—There I must tell you this: —The Chief 
Engineer serves in a dual capacity also in this 
case. He is a member of the Sanitary Board. 

536. The Chief Engineer examines it first of all 
as a member of the Sanitary Board, and then as 
a member of the Public Works Department?—Yes. 

537. Does that seem to you a sound and economi¬ 
cal procedure?—I do not think it adds to the cost. 

538. It does to the delay?—Yes. 

539. And do you not agree that time means 
money?—But I mean that no further charges are 
incurred. 

540. Then what happens to this unfortunate 
scheme finally?—Then we have arrived at the final 
stage. After the Chief Engineer has expressed 
approval of the plans and estimates, the orders are 
passed in his department, the Public Works 
Department, as regards the carrying out of the 
scheme. 

541. Then it goes back to the Financial Depart¬ 
ment?—No, it has already been sanctioned by the 
Financial Department. 

542. Is it sanctioned by the Financial Depart¬ 
ment before it passes to the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment?—Yes. 

543. So that the Financial Department passes it, 
whether it is a good scheme or not ?—It has already 
been through the hands of two experts as it were, 
the Sanitary Engineer and the Sanitary Board, 
and therefore when it comes to that stage it is in 
fairly good working order; there may be small 
technical details, as to the strength of a girder or 
something of that sort, that may require revision 
from an engineering point of view. 

544. But still the Financial Department have 
agreed to the cost before the final expert examina¬ 
tion by the Public Works Department?—I would 
not like to say definitely whether a final formal 
reference is made in the Secretariat on that point. 

545. Now have you any other powers in the 
Sanitary Board?—Not in the Sanitary Board. 

546. That is enough for their exertions to cope 
with schemes in that way?—I think so. You then 
of course go into the financial question. 

547. I take it that what you have told us about 
this supposititious scheme covers the whole of the 
relations of the Sanitary Department with the 
provincial Government; you have no power of 
decision at all, but you have power of recommen¬ 
dation?—That is so. 
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525. Whom is it sent up by?—It is sent up by 
the Chairman of the municipality. 

526. Have the Chairman of the municipality and 
his colleagues consulted their expert engineer?— 
They have hardly got an expert engineer; they 
have a Local Fund engineer, but for the munici¬ 
pality they may not even have that; the District 
Boards have an expert engineer. 

527. You do not mean to tell me that the Chair¬ 
man of a municipality is competent to frame a 
drainage scheme?—No. 

528. Then who frames the drainage scheme to 
begin with?—First of all it is decided that it is 
advisable to undertake this work; then it is 
referred to the Sanitary Engineer and the Sani¬ 


548. You have no power of decision?—No power 
of decision, but merely of recommendation. 

549. Can you tell me anything about the re¬ 
lations of the Civil Surgeon to the Collector ? 
Either from the sanitary or the medical point of 
view are those relations satisfactory?—Yes, on the 
whole they are. 

550. The executive authority lying with - the 
Collector, he gives all the necessary support and 
assistance to the Civil Surgeon?—Yes. 

551. And there is no unnecessary complication 
of decisions or orders?—No. As the head of a 
district, for instance, the Collector must sanction, 
on the recommendation of the Medical Officer, such 
a thing as privilege leave to the Medical Officers 
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serving in the district. Therefore, as the head of 
the district, I do not think that needs alteration. 

532. You think there is no unnecessary delay in 
carrying out orders that the Civil Surgeon may 
give?—No. The District Officers never interfere 
in purely professional matters. 

553. I understand that there is a Director- 
General of the Medical Service in India?—Yes. 

554. Is he also a (Military Officer loaned to the 
Imperial Government?—Yes. 

555. And he is loaned practically throughout the 
greater part of his career?—Yes, in the ordinary 
course of events he is in exactly a similar position 
to that in which he is in the different provinces, 
viz., that he has probably been in civil employment, 
as we call it, for the greater part of his service, 
and then he becomes a Colonel—a Principal 
Medical Officer—and then becomes Surgeon- 
General. 

550. Will he have served as Surgeon-General 
under a provincial Government?—No. 

557. When was this appointment created?—The 
constitution of the servioe was altered in 1880; 
then he was not called Director-General; I think it 
was in 1894 or 1896 that he was again called 
Director-General. 


Medical Department exceeded his functions?—Yes, 
technically he did. 

568. And practically?—Well, I take it his view 
was that this was a purely professional matter 
which the Director-General and the Surgeon- 
General would know more about than anybody 
else. 

569. Do you think that the direct correspondence 
between yourself and the Director-General saved 
or did not save time?—It probably saved time. 

570. Now if that was constantly the practice of 
vcur department—if it became the general prac¬ 
tice—do you think it would involve the provincial 
Government in difficulties?—I can imagine it 
might ; it would depend upon the two officers con¬ 
cerned ; you would have to take the personality of 
the men into consideration. 

571. But a practice like that, once begun and 
continued without protest on the part of the pro¬ 
vincial Government, might grow into a custom so 
strong that the provincial Government could not 
overthrow it ?—They could always come down and 
say “please stop it,” or without the “please” they 
could always tell them to stop it. The local 
iSurgeon-General is under the orders of the pro¬ 
vincial Government; they can pass orders to him. 


558. What I understand to be the position is 
this, that an officer who has not necessarily had 
experience as a Civil Medical Officer, and who 
certainly has not as a rule had experience as a 
Civil Officer in the higher grades, is selected by 
the Government of India to be Director-General 
of the Medical Services; is that, roughly speaking, 
the position?—No, not quite, because they have 
invariably had extensive experience on the civil side. 

559. But not the highest?—Well, the highest of 
course is the DirectorGeneral’s appointment itself, 
but leading up to the highest, yes. The present 
one is a good illustration. 

560. Has he been Surgeon-General under a pro¬ 
vincial Government?—No. 

561. —That is what I mean; he has not had the 
experience of a Surgeon-General under a provin¬ 
cial Government.—No, he has not, 

562. What are his relations to you?—As regards 
the administration of the Civil Medical Depart¬ 
ment in Madras, I do not consider that there is 
any necessity to adopt any measure that would 
alter the existing relations between the Director- 
General of the Indian Medical Service and the 
administrative Head of the provincial Medical 
Department — the Surgeon-General with the 
Government of Madras. The Local Government 


572. And this direct correspondence with the 
Director-General you do not look upon as an in¬ 
fringement of that rule ?—As I said, I think it was 
technically an infringement. 

573. But practically you do not think any harm 
was done?—Practically, I do not think any harm 
resulted. 

574. Then with regard to the second case that 
has been referred to, Which relates to the selection 
of senior officers of the Indian Medical Service in 
civil employ for training in military medical admin¬ 
istration ; was that an instance where the Surgeon- 
General and Director-General corresponded directly 
with eaeh other?—They did. 

575. Was that, do you think, to the detriment of 
the provincial Government?—It would have added 
a little to the time, but it ought to have been sent 
through the provincial Government. 

576. What department of the provincial Govern¬ 
ment are you under?—I am under all. In the 
Public Department I correspond with the Chief 
Secretary. Many matters come up in the Local 
and Municipal Department as well. 

677. Do you correspond direct with the Chief 
Secretary ?—Yes. 

578. You do not correspond with the Under 
Secretary?—No ; with the Chief Secretary. 


is supreme in all matters relating to the depart- 579. Have you seen .anything of the Sanitary 
ment, and reference is only made to the Director- Commissioner of the Government of India?—I have 
General in questions connected with the grant of practically nothing to do with the Sanitary Commis- 
furlough to officers of the Indian Medical Service sioner of the Government of India, 

and the filling up of vacancies (caused by death, 580. any correspondence go on between your 

retirement, or leave) in the number of officers lent San i tary Board and the Sanitary Commissioner?— 

to the province for civil duty, ihe Director- None at all 

General also supplies the Military Assistant Bur- _ . . 

geons who, to the number of 22, are lent for civil ,581. Has the Sanitary Commissioner ever been m 
work The Director-General has the right to ask Madras?—Yes, I know him; he has been here 
for any information he may require from the «noe his appointment was made. 

Surgeon-General with the Government of Madras, 582. Do you know at all what he did when he 
but the latter is not subordinate in any way to the came here?—Yes, I am acquainted with What he 

Director-General, but is entirely under orders of Hid, because he came and called on me, and we 


the Local Government. 


discussed matters—really in connection with 


563. With regard to the grant of furlough, is plague. 

that necessary because you draw all your officers gg 3 You think, .as far as you can judge as a 

fiom the Government of India ?—Quite so. Medical Officer of experience, that the appointment 

564. And as long as you continue to have a is a good appointment?—The new appointment, 

central and not a provincial system, you must refer undoubtedly. 

the question of furlough to the authority who is 584. You think that that would aid the Govern- 
to supply you with the substitute?—Yes, in case a ment of India in taking up sanitary questions?— 
man is wanted. Undoubtedly. 

565. Do you find that the Director-General tends 585. Is it better to have a Sanitary Commissioner 

in any way to interfere with the provincial Govern- a conference say of 'the various Surgeons- 

ment?—No, not in the least. . General, or could a conference do the work of the 

566. Not in the way of giving orders?—Not in Sanitary Commissionerl 1 —I do not think a con- 


the least. ference could do the work of the 'Sanitary Commis- 

567. In this particular case, the papers of which sioner. On the other hand, I am not sure that 

have been laid before us, do you think that the .as regards these particular questions a confer- 

Director-General in the matter of the control exer- ence of the different heads is required. Person- 

cised by him over the officers of the Madras Civil ally, I do not see why the work cannot (be equally 
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well done without any conference of the Surgeons- 
General in India ; there is only one other Surgeon- 
General, viz., the one in Bombay. 

586. You think that an annual conference of these 
gentlemen could serve no useful purpose?—Yes, I 
do not think so. 

587. Or at all events that such purpose as it 
might serve is served better by the Sanitary Com¬ 
missioner of the Government of India?—Or could 
be served quite well by correspondence. 

588. Does any correspondence take place between 
the Heads of the Medical Service in different 
Governments?—No, very little. Occasionally the 
Director-General sends round a general note re¬ 
garding medical matters, as they affect India alto¬ 
gether. He may draw attention, when the various 
annual reports come before him, to different things 
that come up out of the reports. 

589. And suppose you, as Surgeon-General here, 
take no notice of his suggestions or recommenda¬ 
tions, what happens ?—Well, that has not occurred. 
If one had reason to doubt the advice tendered, one 
would at once represent the matter. 


602. Is there a Director-General of Jails ?—There 
is an Inspector-General of Jails in each province. 

603. But not of the Government of India?—I 
think not. 
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604. You did get, as a practical matter of fact, 23 Nov., 1907. 

from this Sanitary Commissioner, .some excellent - 

advice concerning jails?—From the sanitary point 
of view, yes. 


605. Do you know what the salary of the Sani¬ 
tary Commissioner is?—The salary of the Sanitary 
Commissioner of India is Rs. 2,000; I forget 
whether it rises. The appointment from about 1880 
was amalgamated with that of the Director- 
General ; he was called the Surgeon-General and 
Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of 
India. 


606. Now there is a separate appointment ?—Yes ; 
since 1901. 

607. When did you get this valuable report on the 
sanitary condition of jails?—Last year. 

608. Do you remember any other notable service 
that he has rendered to your department?—You 
mean in Madras itself ? 


590. Direct to him or to your Government?— 
It would probably be an important question, and 
would come through the Government; unless it 
was on a purely professional matter, such as the 
way in which a return of operations or something 
like that ought ito be sent in. 

591. Then, in your judgment, both the Director- 
General and the .-Sanitary Commissioner of the 
Government of India are good and necessary 
appointments ?—Undoubtedly. 

592. And they have rendered you service in your 
department?—It is not perhaps quite so easy to 
say that they have rendered the department any 
particular service, because I think I have stated 
already that the local administration is entirely 
independent. 

593. Then in what way are these two appoint¬ 
ments of use ?—Take the Director-General: owing 
to the fact that, it is one large Imperial Service 
for India, it is absolutely necessary that there shall 
be some central man, even if for no other purpose 
than to allocate the men to the different provinces. 

594. Is it neoessary that a person whose duty it 
is to allocate officers to the various Governments 
should be a Director-General ? I should have 
thought a much less ambitious title would have 
been sufficient.—Then you come to another question 
as to the number of Surgeon-Generalships. There 
happen to be four ; two in Bengal, one in Bombay, 
and one in Madras. I understood that you were 
thinking whether some central offioe might do that 
duty ; that would mean of course the doing away 
of an appointment. 

595. And the promotion which goes with that 
appointment?—Yes, it is the highest-paid appoint¬ 
ment in the .service. 

596. I thought you told me a little while ago 
that these gentlemen who were at the head of the 
Service were practically not promoted to be Direc¬ 
tor-General ?—No ; they are not. 

597. Therefore, if the office of Director-General 
were abolished, it would not affect the promotion 
of these Surgeons-General ?—It would affect the 
promotion of all the men in Bengal. 

598. I ask you whether it would affect the pro¬ 
motion of these Surgeons-General, the Heads of the 
Medical Service under provincial Governments?— 
No. 

599. Then with regard to the Sanitary Commis¬ 
sioner ; does the creation of that post affect promo¬ 
tion?—Yes ; it has made another post with high 
pay. 

600. Has the Sanitary Commissioner been of ser¬ 
vice to your Government here?—Yes. 

601. In what way?—The point I have in mind 
is purely a professional one, viz., a most excellent 
report written by him in connection with jails and 
all the medical questions springing up from the 
treatment of prisoners. 


609. Yes.—No, off-hand, I cannot say that I do. 

610. I mean, is he generally useful?—I think 
the Government of India, finds him useful. 

611. I am not talking of the Government of 
India ; I ,am talking of Madras.—I think you will 
have to ask that question of the Sanitary Commis¬ 
sioner ; he will lie able to tell you better. 

612. So far ias you are concerned as the Surgeon- 
General, you do not know of -anything in particular 
that he has done for your department?—No-; it 
does not concern me particularly. 

613. ( Sir Frederic Lely.) Can you tell us approxi¬ 
mately how many hospitals -and dispensaries there 
are in the Presidency ?—610, including dispen¬ 
saries. 

614. There would be -a few large civil hospitals? 
—Yes. Perhaps I may say that we here use- the 
term “hospital” as those in which 'n-patients are 
treated : “ dispensaries ” as those in which out¬ 
patients -are treated. We have about 267 institu¬ 
tions with in-patients, and the balance, up to 610, 
are dispensaries. 

615. The great bulk of them would be rural 
institutions ?—Ye,s. 

616. In remote places many of them at a great 
distance from head-quarters?—Yes. 

617. -Some of them 50 miles or more away?— 
Perhaps if you said 40 miles it would come to about 
the limitr 

618. The men in charge of these small rural insti¬ 
tutions are of the grade of Hospital Assistants?— 
Yes ; that is, in the dispensaries. The hospitals 
are nearly all in charge of men of the Civil Assis¬ 
tant Surgeon or Civil Apothecary grades. 

619. And the rest are dispensaries ?—Yes. 

620. So that practically all dispensaries are 
under Hospital Assistants?—Yes. 

621. Men of very limited education?—Well, we 
do not think so down here ; we think that our 
Hospital Assistants up to recently have been the 
best trained in India. 

622. Possibly that is not very extravagant praise ? 
—It is not very extravagant. 

623. Anyhow, you would not regard them as 
qualified medical practitioners in the European 
sense of the term?—Not in the European sense of 
the term. 

624. What is their pay?—Their pay begins at 
Rs. 25. The question is now -before the Govern¬ 
ment of India as to an increase of their pay. 
Rupees 25 is the pay in the fourth grade ; it rises 
to Rs. 35, Rs. 45 -and Rs. 56, and 10 per cent, 
of them are senior Hospital Assistants whose pay 
is Rs. 70. Then there are small allowances in 
addition. 

625. What are the arrangements for supervising 
the work of these men?—They are supervised by 
the District Medical Officers. 
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626. How do they exercise that supervision 1—By 
visiting and inspecting and examining the hooks 
and looking at their work generally. 

627. How often in the year would that super¬ 
vision be exercised ?—If possible, twice. In a large 
district like Madura, where there are some forty 
institutions, it is nearly impossible to get round 
twice a year 

628. Practically I suppose you may say that each 
one of these men is visited—can only make sure 
of being visited—once a year by the- Civil Surgeon, 
who comes and looks over the building and the 
instruments and makes enquiries about the work, 
makes his return, and goes away again?—Yes. 

629. In the case of a suspected murder in the 
locality, is the hospital assistant solely responsible 
for the post-mortem ?—Solely. 

630. That is, it practically lies with him to say 
whether the man has died of a blow, or whether a 
murder has been committed or not?—Quite so. 

631. Is that not a very great responsibility for a 
man of that class?—Undoubtedly. I may say here 
that the Government have been good enough to 
acquiesce in a proposal of mine of sending as 
many men as I can spare for a course of post- 
scholastic training at the Medical College and 
General Hospital after their ninth year of service. 
As far as possible I restrict the control of dispen¬ 
saries to men of the second grade. Then before 
they get promoted to that grade, I want to train as 
many as I can in the second oourse of training, with 
special reference to this very point of training for 
post mortem examinations. 

632. I take it it is not only a case of professional 
competence, but of moral reliability ? -I think it 
is chiefly professional; of oourse, there have been 
instances of the other. 

633. Do you recognise the duty or the right of 
the Head of the district to co-operate with you in 
supervising these men 1 ? For instance, to tuke. a 
concrete case, suppose the Head of the district 
wrote to you and said : “ I consider a certain man 
to be totally unfit for his place not profession¬ 
ally—that would he out of his sphere altogether— 
but morally unfit? 1 —He might do that; that does 
occur occasionally. 

634. Do you interfere as a matter of course then 1 
—Undoubtedly. 

633. Yon have bad cases of that kind lately? 
Yes, in my time. 

636. Are they frequent?—No, not very ; they are 
not frequent, hut they have occurred. 

637. Suppose the Head of a district thought a 
Medical Officer was unfit, and he wrote to you and 
you declined to take that view, would you recog¬ 
nise his right to demand an enquiry?—I cannot 
imagine myself declining to interfere. If for no 
other reason than to defend a man who might be 
wrongly accused of incompetence, I should take up 
tlie case 'and ‘have it investigated through my 
District Medical Officer. 

638. That is, you would send your District 
Medical Officer to enquire whether the opinion of 
the Head of the district was justified or not <—Yes. 

639. If the Civil Surgeon thought that the Head 
of the district had interfered without reason, what 
then?—He would communicate with me, and I 
should take any further action that I considered 
necessary. 

640 But the probability is that you would take 
your subordinate’s view?—It would depend upon 
the evidence' adduced in the first instance. If the 
man had made himself thoroughly unpopular for 
any reason and the evidence was quite clear, 1 
should probably at once transfer the man to some 
other work. That I do constantly when it is called 
for. 

641 You would not only receive the opinion of 
the Head of the district, hut you would expect it 
of him?—Undoubtedly. 

642 And then you would make your own depart¬ 
mental enquiry through the Civil Surgeon, and if 


you thought there was no occasion to intervene 
you would allow the matter to drop?—I would 
directly inform the District Officer concerned that 
in my opinion no further action was necessary, or 
the contrary. 

643. (Mr Butt.) Is there a Civil Surgeon in 
charge of every district here ; is not the District 
Medical Officer generally a Civil Surgeon?—Our 
term down here is “ District Medical and Sanitary 
Officer.” We also have Civil Surgeons in a few 
places, hut the 22 districts are provided with a 
District Medical and Sanitary Officer ; emphasis is 
laid on that to show his dual duty. 

644. They are generally members of the Indian 
Medical Service lent from that service ?—Exactly. 

645. What is the number of them in this pro¬ 
vince?—We have 54 sanctioned appointments. 

646. I mean those that have belonged to the 
Indian Medical Service.— They number about 57 on 
the Civil List. 

647. And what is the number of Assistant Sur¬ 
geons approximately ?—We have 22 Military Assis¬ 
tant Surgeons lent. We have Civil Assistant bur¬ 
geons and Civil Apothecaries. 

648. I am .not speaking of apothecaries now.— 

I will tell you the total strength ; there are 677 
Medical Subordinates, and there are 466 Hospital 
Assistants ; that leaves us 211 approximately. 

649. How are these Assistant Surgeons selected? 

_The Assistant Surgeons are all local graduates 

who enter the service by competitive examination. 

I fix the date when sufficient vacancies occur to 
render it necessary to have .an examination. 

650. Is the examination held annually ? Accord¬ 
ing to circumstances. I have held three in the last 
15 months. 

651. But generally there is always one examina¬ 
tion every year?—At least one. 

652. What is the pay of the Assistant Surgeons ? 
—The Assistant Surgeons .begin at Rs. 100 and go 
on to Rs. 150 and Rs. 200. 

653. And you consider them well qualified doctors 
in the European sense of the word?— The Assistant 
Surgeons undoubtedly are. 

654. Are they in charge of some of the important 
hospitals and dispensaries?—Yes. 

655. Whereas the least important ones are in 
charge of apothecaries?—Yes, and also of the 
Hospital Assistants. The selection I may. ® a 7 la 
left entirely to me ; I select men for the different 
places according to my knowledge of their profes¬ 
sional capability. 

656 But Assistant Surgeons are always selected 
by means of competitive examination?—Quite; 
they must be graduates. 

657. How are the apothecaries selected ?—The 
apothecaries are now dying out. They were a class 
of men who were stipended by Government dunn 0 
their college career. 

658. Did I understand you to suggest that there 
was a question pending about their pay ?—That, is 
with regard to the low grade Hospital Assistants 
who only begin at Rs. 25 a month. 

659. We come to the Civil Hospital Assistants. 
What is the rule about their selection P—these 
Civil Hospital Assistants are men who pass a 
qualifying literary examination, and they are ta en 
stipended during their four years course at the 
Medical College; they are examined everysession 
by a Medical Board of Examiners and they pass 
a final qualifying examination at the end of their 
fourth year ; if they satisfy the examiners their 
names are sent to me and I admit them into the 
service. 

660. Supposing more names are sent to you 
than you want, do you keep them on your hstt-d 
fix the number of men who are in the college. 


661. Their pay is from Rs. 25 rising to Rs. 45? 
—Rupees 25 rising to Rs. 70. 

662. Is any question pending as to their pay?— 
There is a question before the Government of 
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India as to increasing, especially in the lower 
grades, the pay of these Hospital Assistants. 

663. Has a specific recommendation been made 
as to the minimum pay of these Hospital Assist¬ 
ants—that the minimum should be so much?—It 
has been recommended that- the minimum should 
be Rs. 30. I think the maximum is the same. 

664. Are some of these .Medical Officers paid by 
District Boards; are there any dispensaries and 
hospitals made over to District Boards in this 
province?—iThe great bulk of the institutions are 
paid by District Boards and municipalities. 

665. And is the Medical Officer in charge of 
such hospitals and dispensaries paid by the 
District Board?—If he is a District Medical 
Officer, he is paid from provincial funds; he has 
nothing to do with the local funds. 

666. The local funds never pay the District 
Medical Officer?—No, not the District Medical 
Officer. 

667. (But the subordinate Medical Officers?— 
They are paid locally. 

668. Their service is lent to the District Boards, 
and they meet the cost?—Yes. 

669. You said that, when privilege leave is 
granted to subordinate Medical Officers, the 
District Medical Officer generally does it with the 
sanction of the Collector ?—The formal sanctioning 
authority is the Collector. 

670. Those questions do not come up to you at 
all?—If necessary they might, because it might 
be necessary for me to send a man in his place to 
act for him. 


679. There is nothing to prevent it?—No, hut Surgeon- 
it is very improbable. 

680. The usual practice is the other way?—Quite 

so. ___ 

681. (Mr. Hichens.) Is it the case that all the 23 Nov., 1907. 

dispensaries in the districts are under the Local ■ 

Boards?—Yes; of course we have provincial ones. 

For instance, almost all those in Madras City are 
provincial, and all the expenditure is defrayed 
directly by Government. 

682. But in the districts ?—Up-country they are 
all financed from local funds. 

683. fWho makes the appointments to the 
hospitals and dispensaries?—The appointments of 
the medical staff are made by me. 

684. Has the District Board any voice?—None 
whatever; not as regards medical subordinates. 

685. They find the money ?—They find the money. 

686. But what responsibility would the District 
Board have in regard to a hospital or a dis¬ 
pensary ; would they have any responsibility ?— 

None. They provide the funds for running the 
hospital or dispensary; I provide the staff. They 
have no direct responsibility beyond that. Of 
course, they have to finance it, and so the budget¬ 
ing has to go to them for approval. The Local 
Medical Officer budgets all the wants of his 
institution, and that is passed by the Local Board. 

687. But they do not interfere in any way— 
that is to say, they have not got a Hospital 
Visiting 'Committee?—(Occasionally; in a few cases 
they have. If they wish they may appoint a 
Hospital (Committee, and they do exist in certain 
places in the (Presidency; but they are not common. 


671. But the Collector’s sanction is considered 
sufficient?—Yes. 

672. The cases are placed before the Collector 
by the District Medical Officer, and there is an 
end of it?—Exactly. 

673. In reply to a question from the Chairman, 
you told us something about the Sanitary Com¬ 
missioner of the Government of India and the 
Director-General of the Indian Medical Service. 
Formerly I understood there was only one officer P 
—Exactly; it was an amalgamat ion; he was 
Surgeon-General and Sanitary Commissioner with 
the Government of India. 

674. (And now the second officer has been 
created?—The duties have been split up, and two 
officers perform them now. 

675. I understood you to say that so far as 
your duties were concerned, the Sanitary Com¬ 
missioner’s suggestions have not been of any 
particular use ?—I do not want to “ crab ” the 
work of the Sanitary Commissioner with India. 
It is a recent appointment. As I said, I think 
that is a question that the Sanitary Commissioner 
here in Madras would be better able to speak 
about, because it does not concern me directly. 

676. (What is the length of service of the 
Surgeon-General with the Madras Government, 
and the Sanitary Commissioner with the Madras 
Government?—As regards length of service, the 
Surgeon-General, as a rule, is a good deal senior; 
it depends on circumstances. May I illustrate 
it from my own case ? My service is 34i years; 
the Sanitary Commissioner’s service is 24 years; 
but until two years ago, when Colonel King was 
promoted to be Inspector-General in Burma, we 
were nearly co-equal in service, though not in 
rank; he was only one year my junior. It varies. 
Colonel King held it for years, until his turn 
for promotion to the administrative grades came. 

677. He is not in any way subordinate to you? 
—The Sanitary Commissioner is in no way 
subordinate to me. When the reconstitution 
occurred in 1880 that was made quite clear. 

678. Is there anything to prevent a senior officer 
being appointed Sanitary Commissioner and the 
Surgeon-General being junior to him in service; 
is it possible that, a senior officer may be selected 
as Sanitary Commissioner?—Of course it is 
possible. 


688. Do you find that they give valuable advice ? 
—No. 

689. You do not encourage the formation of 
such bodies?-—Not in the mufassal; in some of the 
larger towns it would be advisable, or might be. 

690. (Even in the district, would not a local Com¬ 
mittee bring to your notice any little grievance that 
they might have; for example, one of your subord¬ 
inates might be rather imperious let us say; would 
they not be just the people to bring a matter of 
that kind to your notice?—I have no hesitation 
in saying that I get a great many complaints, 
anonymous and otherwise. 

691. I am talking of a responsible report of a 
responsible body as opposed to anonympus com¬ 
munications?—I understand, but my experience 
is that in the smaller.and more remote places in 
the 'Presidency these local Committees rather tend 
to unnecessarily interfere with hospital work, and 
do not aid in the efficient working of the 
institutions. 

692. Are the dispensaries under the taluk Boards 
or under the District Boards, or under both?— 
Under certain circumstances they may be under 
the taluk or under the District Board; they are 
under both in some cases. 

693. Are you brought into contact with the local 
authorities in any other way than through the 
hospitals and dispensaries?—No. 

694. For example, in regard to vaccination?— 
No, in this province that is under the Sanitary 
Commissioner. 

695. That is the only point of contact between 
you and the local authority?—That is the only 
one. 

696. Your medical inspectors do not go into the 
villages to inspect for any purpose?—In certain 
districts here we have .Sanitary Assistants who do 
the sanitary work; that is directly under the 
Sanitary Commissioner. 

697. (Mr. Meyer.) I think you told us that the 
only hospitals directly maintained by Government 
are in Madras City itself; is that so?—iWe have a 
few others scattered through the Presidency. Take 
for example the Leper Asylum at Palliport and a 
few others in the Presidency. 

698. I am speaking of hospitals for general 
relief?—The great bulk are, of course, supplied 
by the local bodies. 
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699. Is there any place outside Madras where 
there are Government hospitals ?—Yes, in the 
Agency Tracts. 

700. Where there are no Local Boards?—Just 
so. 

701. And at Ootacamund?—That is local, but 
largely subsidised by Government. 

702. In the headquarters of a district if there 
was a municipal hospital, it would be a purely 
municipal institution?—Yes. 


703. With a subscription possibly from the 
District Board?—Yes. 


704. Outside in the rural areas they belong to 
the District Boards and the taluk Boards?—Yes. 


723. Then as regards provision for medical 
relief; do the District Boards send extracts from 
their budgets to you?—They do. 

724. Then if you think they are spending too 
little—if they are not making hospitals enough 
and so on, you send your remarks to the provincial 
Government?—(Exactly. 

725. What happens then?—It is always a 
question of asking for more money. My point 
is that in this financial matter I can only advise 
that if possible more money should be spent on 
providing increased nursing, for instance, to a 
hospital: that is considered by the Board; if they 
have funds, they of course are only too willing 
to carry out the recommendation. 


705. Therefore your Medical Officers are 
practically serving under these local bodies, except 
District Surgeons ?—/That is so. 

706. And therefore I take it that the reason 
that the Collector gives privilege leave to these 
persons is that he gives it, not as Collector, but 
as Head of the District Board?—Quite so; he is 
the head of the civil authority. 

707. As the President of the District Board, 
has he any disciplinary authority?—Yes. He can 
fine a subordinate, but in those cases if it is on a 
professional matter it must be referred to me to 
see if I agree. Should I disagree with the punish¬ 
ment, I inform the Government to that effect, 
and then the decision I give is final. 


726. In making your recommendation, do you 
consider the financial position of the Board or 
the municipality, or do you simply say what you 
think ought to be done if they had the money?— 
I consider the financial position, because it is a 
mere waste of time recommending to a bankrupt 
municipality that they should largely increase 
their expenditure on hospitals. 

‘ 27. Do you often have to differ from the 
budget provision made by municipalities or 
Boards?—Not often, for this reason; no increase 
can be entered in the budget, unless it has 
obtained previous sanction; and when they apply 
for previous sanction, it is sent to me by the 
Government for my remarks. 


708. That is to say, he would only fine a man 
for being late at hospital, or something like that? 
—He would probably reprimand him for being 
late. 

709. What would he fine him for?—For absence 
without leave we will say, or some case where 
there was negligence in the administration of the 
hospital, such as being unnecessarily dirty, etc., 
or unduly late on many occasions; he would 
probably fine him for that. 

710. As I understand, he could not make the 
fine valid—he could not recover the money, until 
it had gone up to you?—iNo, I must agree to it. 

711. Do you happen to know whether this power 
of fining which is given to the District .Board 
Presidents is confined to the Madras Presidency, 
or does it exist in other provinces?—I cannot tell 
you about other provinces. 


izo. inut 1 am speaking not of a case where 
the Board has proposed to increase the expenditure 
on medical relief, but of a case in which it does 
not propose to increase it and you think it should 
be increased?—In that case I should, in forward- 
ing it, comment on the fact that it was insufficient. 

729. Speaking generally, do you consider that, 
as a rule, the District Boards and municipalities 
do their best and that you have not to interfere 
much?—They do their best as far as their finances 
will permit them. 

» 

i 30. In case of a difference of opinion between 
you and a District Board, would it go back to the 
President for his opinion, or would the Govern¬ 
ment pass orders direct, or what?—I think the 
usual procedure is that Government would refer 
it; it goes through me to Government, and 
Government would send it back for the Board’s 
reconsideration. 


712. iSuppose the District Board President fines 
a Hospital Assistant and you do not agree, what 
happens then ?—Then it is referred to Government, 
and their decision is final. 

713. Has the Chairman of a municipality the 
same power?—Yes. 

714. Ordinarily, the biggest hospital in the 
district would be in a municipality?—Yes. 

715. And if it is at headquarters, it would be 
in charge of the District Surgeon?—Yes. 

716. But as the District Surgeon travels a 
good deal, there would also be an Assistant 
Surgeon ?—Yes. 

717. Could the Chairman fine that Assistant 
Surgeon?—iNo, he could not fine the Assistant 
Surgeon. 

- 7 1 8 ' J* is onI y Hospital Assistants that he can 
fine?—the lower subordinates. 

719. And in the same way with the District 
Board Presidents; they cannot deal with Assistant 
Surgeons?—The President of a District Board can 
deal with Assistant Surgeons. I should like to 
explain this: there is in each district an Assistant 
Surgeon told off, who is the special assistant to 
the District Medical Officer; the President of the 
District Board would not be able to fine him. 

720. He is a provincial officer?—Yes. 

721. You have other Assistant Surgeons who are 
gradually replacing your apothecaries?—Yes. 

722. I am speaking of an Assistant iSurgeon in 
a hospital belonging to a District Board: could 
the President of the Board fine him?—He co 


731. (Have there been many cases in late years 
in which a District Board or a municipality has 
been over-ridden and your recommendation 
adopted ?—iNo, very few. 

732. Then we will take the other case that was 
m your mind. The District Board proposes to 
start more dispensaries or otherwise to increase 
the expenditure on medical relief. Do those pro¬ 
posals come to you for criticism?—They do. 

733. And do you have to state whether you 
think a dispensary is necessary in such and such 
a place?—Exactly. 

734. Are you also concerned with the estimates 
tor the building?—Yes; I am also concerned, in 
smaller sums directly, and in bigger ones as a 
member of the Sanitary Board. 

735. You said a little while ago that the 
Sanitary (Commissioner was absolutely independent 
of you. Is that altogether the case? For 
instance, are you not the Head of the Medical 
Service in the province?—Yes. 

736. Take a question of medical discipline. 
Suppose—if I may be allowed to put a purely 
hypothetical case—suppose some officer in the 
Sanitary Department had been accused of 
absolutely unprofessional conduct; would not that 
come to you as Head of the .Medical Service?—If 
he was a .medical subordinate, yes, but the Sanitary 
Commissioner has a large sanitary staff under him 

737. Are there not Deputy /Sanitary Commis¬ 
sioners?—Yes. 

738. Sa p p °se there was any case referring to 
.Ahe.J&tiire professional prospects or otherwise of 
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not have to advise as the Head of the Medical 
Department ?—It would come through me when 
he is in the Indian /Medical IService. 

739. Then is the Surgeon-General consulted, 
as to the selection of the Sanitary Commissioner? 
—Confidentially. 

740. The Sanitary .Board consists of yourself 
and the Chief Engineer to Government who is 
-President, and the Secretary to the iLocal and 
Municipal Department?—Yes, three members. 

741. The Sanitary Commissioner is not on the 
Board ?—-No, he is the sanitary adviser to the 
Board. 

742. What is the general rule as to projects 
which have to come up to the Board; are they 
mostly from District Boards and municipalities?— 
Yes. 

0 

743. What sort of cases come up to the Board? 
—Everything of a large nature. The present 
drainage and water-supply at 'Madras, for instance, 
has been before the Board. All the large sanitary 
measures that are considered for the whole province 
come before the Sanitary Board. 

744. Take the smaller cases; take the case of 
a dispensary. Would that come before the Board ? 
—Yes, the expenditure of anything over Rs. 1,000. 

745. The question of the expenditure of any¬ 
thing over Rs. 1,000 by a municipality or a 
District Board has to come before the Sanitary 
Board?—Yes. 

746. Suppose they wanted to spend Rs. 1,500, 
would your Board have to approve the plans and 
so forth ?—Yes. 

747. In some cases do you refer back to them 
with advice, or does the case always go on to 
Government?—It must go through Government. 

748. Would it not be possible for a District 
Board President or the Chairman of a municipality 
who was meditating some sanitary work to get a 
preliminary engineering estimate from the Sanitary 
Board, so that he could see what the design 
would cost, so that he would be able to consider 
it when he knew all about the scheme ?—He could 
do that, but it would come through the official 
routine of Government; he does not address the 
Board direct . 

749. But could he address the Sanitary Engineer 
or the Sanitary Commissioner?—Yes, he might 
ask for advice. 

750. iMy point is how far do you act as advisers 
to the District Board; you say they do not come 
to you for advice except very indirectly ?—In¬ 
directly ; I take it we are advisers all the time, 
but they do not communicate directly; it is not 
the usual official channel. 

751. Then how does the case come before the 
Sanitary Board ; it has been referred by the 
municipality to the Government, and the 
Government refers it to the Sanitary Board for 
their criticism ; is that it ?—Yes. 

752. As a Sanitary Board, you simply consider 
what would be best from the sanitary point of 
view; you do not trouble about the finance of 
it?—We do in this way. There may be three 
different schemes. Take the case of Berliam- 
pur; there were three different schemes that 
we considered ; we ultimately decided, 'partly 
for finance and partly for sanitary reasons, as to 
which was the most feasible scheme. 

753. Would the bulk of your schemes belong 
to municipalities?—Municipalities and District 
Boards. 

754. There is very little work which comes 
direct from Government, although Government 
may contribute?—Not much -from Government. 

755. Then you think it is advantageous that 
you should do over again the work that the Sani¬ 
tary Commissioner and the Sanitary Engineer 
have done?—Well, we criticise and determine 
what should be done. 

756. (Chairman.) You said “determine.” In 
answer to a question of mine, you said you had 


no power of decision?—Well, we cannot deter¬ 
mine eventually that any particular plan shall 
be carried out, because it invariably hinges on 
the financial question. 

757. (Mr. Meyer.) It is a matter that I have 
had put to me when I was serving in this pro¬ 
vince and otherwise, that sometimes the Sani¬ 
tary Board adopted, if I may say so, counsels of 
perfection ; that it works upon model plans that 
are really beyond the means of a necessitous 
municipality. Should you say that there was 
any truth in that accusation?—It is an accusa¬ 
tion that is easy to make. On the whole, I 
think, we try to exercise as much common sense 
as we possess, and, on the whole, I should say 
the accusation is not true. 

758. If a municipality cannot afford to have 
first-class latrines, you would let them have 
second class ?—I should always consider that 
half a loaf is better than no bread. 

759. Then with reference to the Government 
of India. You say that the Director-General of 
the Indian Medical Service has never been in 
medical charge of a province. Is that quite 
accurate?—Did I say never? I was thinking of 
the recent appointment. I see no reason why 
the Inspector-General of Hospitals in Bengal, 
for instance, could not be promoted to be 
Director-General. 

760. Here in Madras and Bombay you have 
got Surgeons-General; in the other provinces 
you have Inspectors-General, but their func¬ 
tions are precisely the same?—As far as I know, 
they are precisely the same. 

761. Is there any reason why the Director- 
General of the Indian Medical Service should not 
have been a Surgeon-General of Madras or Bom¬ 
bay ?—-There is. It was a question of policy 
decided years ago. It is necessary, in order to 
equalise the number of the highest administra¬ 
tive appointments for the whole of the Indian 
Medical Service, to have two Surgeons-General 
that will fall to the lot of the Bengal men, one 
to Bombay and one to Madras. 

762. But are you not speaking of the time 
before the Indian Medical Service was amalga¬ 
mated ? You are all one Service now ?—True, 
but we are still told off to different provinces. 

763. But in theory would there be anything to 
prevent a Surgeon-General in Bombay becoming 
Director-General?—Not eventually; not after the 
men who have joined the Service before 1896 are 
provided for; there will not be in the distant 
future. 

764. But apart from Madras and Bombay, the 
Director-General of the Indian Medical Service has 
generally had experience as an Inspector-General 
of a province in Northern India?—I cannot re¬ 
member exactly what their former experience has 
been; I was thinking of the present Director- 
General. 

765. Was not Surgeon-General Franklin in the 
Punjab as Inspector-General of Hospitals?—Yes, 

I think he was. Those points do not come before 
one in any way. I personally only speak from 
my general knowledge of what has happened to 
men in the Service. 

766. Now you say that in medical matters the 
Madras Government is practically supreme here ; 
is that quite the case? Is it not the fact that 
general lines of medical policy are laid down by 
the Government of India? Take the question of 
the reorganisation of the Hospital Assistant Ser¬ 
vice even for India as a whole ; would the general 
lines not be laid down by the Government of 
India?—Quite so, if the Service was treated im¬ 
perially, but I was holding chiefly in my mind 
our Assistant Surgeons and our Apothecaries. 
They are not exactly the same as they are in other 
provinces ; they have grown up in course of time, 
and have developed on local conditions. 

767. But are they not being amalgamated now? 
—Yes. The tendency is to adopt a general policy 
as regards these Services all over India ; that is 
fche tendency undoubtedly, but what I meant in 
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saving that the Local Government was supreme 
was that they dispose of them m every way ; the 
men act under their orders, and they can enrol 
them and dismiss them without any further refer¬ 
ence. 

768. Take again a matter like the policy dealing 
with plague; that is surely a matter for the 
Supreme Government?—! presume you know that 
the local policy has differed here from that of al¬ 
most any other province in India. 

769. As plague does not respect provincial boun¬ 
daries, in the last resort the Government of India 
must decide what the general plague measures 
must be? It may, no doubt, make allowance for 
the different circumstances in different provinces ( 

—No doubt. 

770. There are functions of that sort that might 
rest, or do rest at any rate, with the Central 
Government?—Yes. May I say that they have 
not directly interfered, with the local policy. 

771. But if they thought that the local policy was 
wrong and injudicious, I suppose they might have 
interfered?—I suppose so. 

772. Suppose (if I may put a purely hypothetical • 
case) that the plague policy in some province had 
been such as to provoke serious political discon 
tent, would not the Government of India be justi¬ 
fied in intervening ?—I think so undoubtedly. 

773 The Government of India having these 
powers in regard to general medical administra¬ 
tion, ought they not to have an expert officer of 
their own of the highest possible rank to advise 
them, such as the present Director-General ?—I 
certainly consider it advisable. Let me just say that 
I did not mean to outline the duties of the 
Director-General; I was merely thinking of him in 
connection with the local medical administration 

774. He is the officer of the Government of India 
in matters that come to it on all medical subjects ? 
—Quite so. 

775, And he ought to be the best man available 
in the Service ?—Yes. 

776 There was a reference made to some cor¬ 
respondence about Netley, in which you said there 
had been a technical infraction of orders. When 
did that take place?—That was in 1900. 

777 That was a long time ago ; has there been 
anything of the sort since?—There is a subsequent 
one of 1903. 

778 That relates to the selection of senior 
officers of the Indian Medical Service in civil em¬ 
ploy for training in Indian medical administration. 
There is a difference there, I think. In 1900, as 
far as I can recollect, the Government of India ad¬ 
mitted that their officer was wrong, and they 
apologised. In 1903, I think they said their 
officer was right ?—'I think that is so. 

779. Therefore although the Government of 
Madras thought that the action of the Director- 
General in corresponding with you was wrong, the 
Government of India did not think so ?—That is so 
as regards this last instance. 

780. And it saved time?—Perhaps it did. 

781. Suppose the thing had been done as the 
Madras Government wished, it would have gone 
from the Government of India to the Madras 
Government, then to you, then hack to the Gov¬ 
ernment of Madras, then to the Government of 
India, and then to the Director-General of Indian 
Medical Service ; am I correct m that?—'But have 
you not omitted the military—is there not a 
further stage? 

782. True ; it would have gone to the Head of 
the Army Medical Department and to the Military 
Supply Department of the Government of India, 
and so on ?—Quite so. 

783. That was saved by a direct demi-official cor¬ 
respondence between yourself and the Director- 
General of the Indian Medical Service ?—Quite so. 

784. As to the Sanitary Commissioner: as you 
have brought out, he is only a new appointment 
as a separate officer; he used to be Director- 
General of the Indian Medical Service ?—Yes, it 
was a combined appointment. 


785. Suppose the provincial Government em¬ 
barked on a large sanitary scheme, would that not 
have to go to the Government of India for ap¬ 
proval, under financial rules?—I am not thoroughly 
well up in the financial rules. Surely that would 
depend upon whether they wanted to borrow money 
or not. 

786. I was thinking of a financial rule which 
says that public works costing more than 124 laUfts 
must go up for the approval of the Secretary of 
State?—That is so. 

787. Then it may be a question of the Madras 
Municipality, say, being desirous to borrow money 
for sanitary works, and for that borrowing, I think, 
the sanction of the Government of India is neces¬ 
sary ?—I think so. 

788. Do you think it is advantageous for the 
Government of India to have an officer of their 
own whom they can send d3wn here to give an out¬ 
side opinion as to how matters stand?—I think m 
all larue sanitary matters it might be advisable 
that they should have their own special man. 

789. Who would look at it from the point of 
view of experience in other provinces, and so on I— 
Exactly. 

790. Therefore you think it is a decided gain? 

I think so. 

791 (Sir Stewing Edgerley.) How do you recruit 
your service?—When vacancies occur, we apply 
through the Government of India to the Home De¬ 
partment, who refer the matter to the Director- 
General, and he consults with the Principal Medi¬ 
cal Officer in India, and on their conjoint nomina¬ 
tion a man is placed at the disposal of the Pro¬ 
vincial Government. 

792. The whole reserve, I understand, remains 
with India?—That is so. 

793. Theoretically, you have got no voice in 
choosing A, B, or C ; you have to take whomsoever 
they send you ?—Theoretically ; they objected to 
our asking for men years ago ; they preferred our 
not asking. 

794. So that if you happen to have a special 
appointment and you know that A B a very 
good man for it, you cannot ask for A B to be 
appointed ?—Theoretically, no. 

795. (Chairman.) And practically ?—I have done 
so. 

796. Did you get what you wanted ?—We should 
get it, if possible. My point was that they did 
not ask that we should not ask for men by name ; 
they said that it might be inconvenient; but cer¬ 
tainly I have not always strictly adhered to that. 

797. (Sir Steyning Edgerley.) About what stage 
of service do they come in?—The average is about 
five years; they must spend two years in military 
service. 

798. What becomes of the three years when they 
are not necessarily military?—They are continu¬ 
ously doing military service. 

799. Are there many young men under five years’ 
service in the Madras Presidency ?—Do you mean 
in civil employ ? 

800. No, in military ; do you happen to know 
what is done with them up to five years’ service ?— 
They are kept with regiments. 

801. In sole charge, or attached ?—It varies. 
They are nearly always in sole charge, acting. 

802. When they first come out, is that so too ?— 
When they first come out, the first thing they do is 
to attach them to a station hospital, and then as 
vacancies occur in regiments they are drafted to act. 

803. How many would there be in a station hos¬ 
pital ?—The station hospital is, of course, a purely 
military thing and for British troops. 

804. But how many of these young officers might 
there be?—When the first batch comes out, there 
may he four or five or six temporarily attached to 
that station hospital. I think in the last list I 
got there was at Bangalore a batch of half-a-dozen. 

805. Do you not think you might be lent some 
of these young men for a short time; would it he 
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advantageous to them to serve m a civil hospital 
,for a time?—That is a policy that has often been 
discussed ; I personally think it would be advan¬ 
tageous. 

806. For the civil administration, you get no 
help at all from the young reserve men?—No. 

807. Then they come into the Civil Department, 
and they are confirmed there?—Yes. 

808. After that, subject to a liability to militai'y 
service, they never go back until they reach ad¬ 
ministrative rank?—They never go back, unless of 
course an unfavourable report is submitted and 
they are withdrawn ; they can be reverted, but the 
process is rather an elaborate one. 

809. It has to be a very bad case?—Exactly. 

810 The first stage in promotion to the Admini¬ 
strative Medical Officer’s stage is that .these officers 
are put on what is called a selected list? That is 
so. That is done while they are still m civil 
employ. 

811. Who does that?—The Director-General. 

812. What does he know about the men? He 
gets annual confidential reports. 

813. He does not know the men personally 2—He 
may not know the men personally ; the chances 
are he does not, but he has confidential reports 
from both sides. 

814. It is all paper so far as he is concerned ?— 
Quite. 

815. When you come to special appointments, 
for instance college appointments, professional 
teaching appointments, have you difficulty m get¬ 
ting the Professors you want for your colleges ?— 
That of course rests with the Director of Public 
Instruction, and the Surgeon-General; they are 
supposed to consult as to the men whom it is ad¬ 
visable to nominate. Here the college appoint¬ 
ments are directly under the Director as regards 
the professorial chairs. 

816. The Director must come to you as regards 
medical knowledge ?—Quite so. 

817. And under this system of recruitment do 
you find a difficulty in getting first-class men for 
the college?—Do you mean the original recruit¬ 
ment for the Indian Medical ’Service ? 

818. Let us say a Professor of Surgery goes 
away ; do you find any difficulty in filling his place 
with a really first-class man?—I should make a 
selection from the men I know here serving m the 
province. 

819. Suppose you know a man outside your Presi¬ 
dency, and you do not think yon have a quite good 
enough man in civil employ inside the Presidency I 

_In that case, of course, the present system would 

stand very much in the way. 

820. Are the Chemical Examiners under you?— 
No. 

821. The Examiners for the Pasteur Institute, I 
mean?—The Chemical Examiner is not directly 
under me ; he sends his reports to me. 

822. Is he under the Sanitary Commissioner?— 
No, he is directly under the Government of Madras. 

823. The Pasteur Institute at Coonoor you mean ? 
—That is under me. That is of course a special 
thin» ; it is demi-private, and I am the President 
of it; I am President of the Central Committee. 

824. It is a private institution?—Largely sub¬ 
sidised by Government. 

825. Is a Government officer in charge?—Yes. 

826. Then the King Institute?—That is under 
the 'Sanitary Commissioner. 

827. As between the provincial Government and 
the Central Government, do you think that the 
work of research and enquiry in these big institu¬ 
tions is better managed by the provincial Govern¬ 
ment or by the Central Government ?—Shall we 
take the King Institute as a case in point ? 

828. Yes, we have a similar institute in Bom¬ 
bay. I was thinking of the bacteriological labora¬ 
tories ; is it better that they should look to you for 
everything, or that they should look to a man who 
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could co-ordinate better with regard to the other 
institutions ?—I think on the whole it is better 
worked locally. 

829. You think it is better that they should be 
under provincial management?—I think so. 

830 Li the interests of research?—Yes ; because 
they will be able to get their wants more readily 
attended to, we will say, by not having to go 
through the longer process of appealing to India. 

831 Do you think they would get money more 
easily 1 —That of course depends—judging from my 
experience here—upon the financial condition of 
Government. 

832. I suppose you talk over these things with 
the Director-General when he comes round?—Yes. 

833. Do you find that you get it more easily in 
Madras than in other provinces ?—No, I doubt if 
we do. 

834. Then 1 put it to you that it would be in 
the interests of research that they should be under 
the Imperial Government ?—I was not thinking of 
•the financial side of the question ; if that is the 

only point, I think it would he better to have one 
central policy. 

835. Now looking at the fact that your officers 
come to you for a permanency, and practically 
remain with you permanently, what benefit have 
yon got out of the unification of the service in 
1896?—I am not sure whether I can say that we 
have obtained any direct benefit. 

836. I should say that it has simply tied things 
up in a knot and lessened your freedom ; do you 
think that is so?—To alter it would mean a 
change in the whole policy of the Service. 

837. That is not an argument, if you will excuse 
my saying so ?—I know ; it is not an easy question 
to answer directly. 

838. You have been 34 years in the Presidency, 
and this change has occurred in the last ten years. 
Do you consider it is a change for the better or 
for the worse in the management of the department 
in the Presidency ?—I do not think it has had any 
great influence as regards the civil administration 
beyond doing away with the reserve that in the old 
days existed. 

839. That is a disadvantage?—That is a disad¬ 
vantage ; it is more cumbersome now to get men. 

840. I suppose when the reserve was available for 
use, the liability to military service was exactly 
the same on occasion arising ?—Exactly the same. 

841. As to the change to an imperial reserve, do 
you happen to know whether there was any practical 
administrative reason for it, or was it simply a 
consequence of the unification of the department ? 
—I think it was merely the latter. 

842. You do not think that they have secured any 
great advantage from it?—I do not think so. 

843. Your Civil Medical Officer in the district is 
the Head, in the district limits, both of the medical 
administration under you "and of the sanitary work 
too?—Yes. 

844. He serves two masters?—You may put it in 
that way. 

845. Do you find that that ever causes any diffi¬ 
culty ?’—Yes. 

846. You do not think it is a good system?—It 
has caused difficulty. It caused difficulty with the 
former Sanitary Commissioner, 'because he thought 
the men were not doing enough sanitary work and 
were doing too much medical work. 

847. Do you think it would improve matters if the 
Sanitary Commissioner, being as a rule a consider¬ 
ably junior officer, were in a measure subordinate 
to the other ?—It would not affect that other ques¬ 
tion ; it would not relieve the District Medical and 
Sanitary Officer in any way. 

848. I was thinking at the moment whether, sup¬ 
posing you were a Surgeon-General with a Deputy 
Surgeon-General for sanitary duties that would 
probably work more smoothly than amalgamating 
the work in the districts and then placing it under 
two distinct heads?—Personally, I think that if 
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one or two or three Deputy Surgeons-General 
•worked under the Surgeon-General, it would con¬ 
duce to improving matters considerably. 

840. Now the Civil Surgeon has to tour a great 
deal to see to all these subordinate things ; in the 
meanwhile what happens at the hospital?—That is 
the reason that the Assistant to the District Medi¬ 
cal and Sanitary Officer has been created in this 
province, and he is left in charge ; he is a medical 
graduate, and the .selection of these men is care¬ 
fully gone into and they are very good men. 


850. Tou do not consider them the equal of a 
Civil Surgeon?—No. 

851. So that for a time the hospital is deprived 
of the services of the Civil iSurgeon or of an officer 
equal to the Civil Surgeon?—That is so. That point 
actually came out upon one occasion, when the 
Sanitary Commissioner found that the men were 
not going out into the district sufficiently for sani¬ 
tary work. 

852. How long do they tour in the year as rule ? 
—Our districts vary a great deal. 

853. Would they be away two months in the year ? 
—Quite. 


872. It only comes within the general financial 
settlement ?—'That is all. 

873. With regard to appeals from the decision 
of the Collector, you said that appeals might be 
made in the case of fines and so forth ; how far can 
those appeals he carried?—To Government. 

874. From the Collector to whom ?—To me. That 
is to say, an appeal would lie from the decision 
of the Collector to the Surgeon-General. 

875. Direct to him, or through some intermediate 
channel first of all 1 —The subordinate concerned 
would send it through his immediate superior. 

876. The Hospital Assistant, for instance, is fined 
by the Collector ; to whom does the appeal go ?—He 
appeals to me through the Medical Officer. 

877. Not to the Medical Officer, but through him? 

■—Yes. 

878. He says : “ I have been fined by the Col¬ 
lector, and I desire to lay my case before the Sur¬ 
geon-General ” ?—Yes, and he sends it up to the 
Surgeon-General. 

879. Does the Surgeon-General decide?—No. 

880. Who does ?—Governmen t. 


854. Three months?—Hardly that ; I should say 
between two and three months. 

855. So that for nearly ia quarter of a year your 
big hospital at headquarters is deprived of the 
services of the Civil Surgeon?—Yes, of course they 
are not necessarily all away at one time ; that would 
make a great difference. 

856. Then, is the Civil Medical Officer overloaded 
with routine work ?—He has a great deal of routine 
work. 

857. What sort of establishment has he?—He 
generally has two or three clerks—two or three 
winters—serving under him. 

858. Getting 30 or 40 or 50 rupees?—Not so 
much ; they run up to Es. 40. 

859. He has no head-writer ?—No. 

860. He has got to do the work personally, or 
almost personally?—Yes, 'he is supposed to do it 
and has to do it. 

861. So that with the hospital and the sanitary 
work he has got a good load ?—Quite a good load. 

862. Does the Assistant Surgeon act as a sort of 
superintendent in the office, or help in the office? 
—I think not, as a rule ; when he is at headquarters 
the Civil Surgeon does the office work himself. 

863. The Assistant takes it np whenever the- 
Civil Surgeon goes on tour?—Yes. 

864. Then he will know nothing about the work ? 
—He very quickly picks up the routine work. 


881. Who is Government?—In that case probably 
the Secretary in the Local and Municipal Depart¬ 
ment. 

882. What does he know about such establish¬ 
ments?—He would have the papers before him. 

883. Would not the Surgeon-General have the 
whole case before him?—Of course. 

884. But he is not allowed the decision?—No. 

885. He has to apply to the Secretary in the Local 
and Municipal Department ?—Yes, to get the orders 
of Government. 

_ 883. And the Secretary of the Local and Muni¬ 
cipal Department knows nothing about the case, 
save as it is presented to him on paper?—Exactly. 

887. Does the Secretary of the Local and Muni¬ 
cipal Department actually decide, or does it go 
to the Council, or is there an appeal, if the Secre¬ 
tary of the Local and Municipal Department 
decides the matter, to the Council?—It goes first 
of all to the Secretary ; then in any matter of 
importance it is the Member of the Council who 
has that portfolio who is communicated with. 

888. There is no power of decision on the part 
of the Surgeon-General or on the part of the 
Secretary of the Local and Municipal Department, 
but the appeal has to be carried to the Member 
in Council?—Yes. 

889. Does he decide that as a question of depart¬ 
mental procedure, or does he actually take it to 
Council?—I cannot tell you. 


865. (Chairman.) There was a question raised 
with regard to the Government of India considering 
the question of raising the pay of Hospital Assis¬ 
tants ?—I believe so. 


890. Do you think that this lengthy process of 
appeal is desirable?—Of course it is necessary to 
remember that these are the cases in which there 
is a difference of opinion. 


866. Who finds the money to pay these Assis¬ 
tants?—When they are lent to local bodies, the 
local bodies find the funds. Otherwise, provincial 
funds. 

867. So that the Government of India are now 
considering the question of raising the pay of 
persons paid, not from their revenues, but from 
local or provincial revenues?—Yes. 

868. What is the reason of that?—•Eventually 
they come on the pension list ; that is not paid by 
the local bodies but by the provincial Government. 
Of course, f do not like to state that that is the 
view held ; I merely point it out. 

869. At all events it is one of the financial 
reasons?—Quite so. 

870. Who finds the money for the provincial 
Medical Service?—Is that raised from provincial 
rates or from provincial funds generally?—From 
general provincial funds. 

871. Or is there a special sum assigned by the 
Government of India for medical services in the 
provinces?—So far as I know, no special sum is 
assigned by India. 


891. Between the person who is convicted and 
the person who makes the decision?—And also 
between the Surgeon-General and the Collector. 

892. Yon did not tell me that?—I think so. I 
was wanting to bring that point out quite clearly— 
that in case of a difference of opinion between the 
Collector and the Surgeon-General, the ultimate 
decision rests with the Government. Should the 
Surgeon-General agree with the Collector, there is 
an end of the matter ; he simply sends it back. 

893. Then there is no further appeal if you 
agree?—Not if we agree. 

894. If you do not agree you go through the 
process you have described?—We go through the 
process I have described of getting the decision of 
Government on the matter. 

895. What is the pay of the Surgeon-General?— 
Es. 2,500. 

806. What is the utmost fine that can be inflicted 
by the Collector upon a Hospital Assistant ?—The 
limit is Es. 5 for Hospital Assistants ; Es. 10 for 
Assistant Surgeons J then of course a bigger fine 
still is suspension. 
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897. I am talking about fines, not suspension. 

_Suspension practically is a very severe fine. 

898. Do you not think that an officer who is 
working for the Government at a salary of Rs. 2,500 
a month is capable of deciding whether a man 
ought or ought not to be fined the sum of Rs. 10f— 

Yes. 

899 You think that an official filling the post 
that you now hold ought to be sufficiently respon¬ 
sible to settle a case of that kind?- I certainly 
think so. 

900. Do you get many of these cases?—No, not 
many. 

901. Would you tell me how many departments 
of Government the medical budget submitted by a 
municipality or a District Board would have to go 
through? It comes up to you first of all!—Yes. 

It passes through me to the Secretary m the Local 
and Municipal Department. 

902 What does he do with it?—I am afraid I 
cannot tell you the exact procedure in the Secre¬ 
tariat. 

903. Does it pass to another department?—I am 
not clear as to that. 

904. Has the Director-General of the Indian 
Medical Service ever intervened in the conduct of 
medical affairs in Madras? He has on small 
points, such as sending a particular officer to 
Netley or something like that, hut on the large 
questions of medical administration has he ever 
effectually and beneficially intervened?—He has 
not directly intervened in any of the adminis¬ 
trative work done in the Presidency ; but, tor 
instance, a very instructive report, as long ago 
as 1896, was sent round by Surgeon-General Cleg- 
horn, who was then Director-General, on^ the total 
medical work performed throughout India. Ihat 
is a ease in point. He was the only one who would 
be able to issue such a general report, and it 
was very instructive. 

905. That was eleven years ago?—Yes. It 
occurred to me just now, because it was a, parti¬ 
cularly instructive report and I saw it just 
recently. 

906. Could that kind of report and the sugges¬ 
tions that went with it have been equally satis¬ 
factorily done by an officer specially deputed from 
time to time by the Government of India—a Govern¬ 
ment officer of high rank?—A specially selected 
officer you mean? 

907. Yes.—Yes, I presume it could, hut, under- 
Iving that, one is always supposed to keep in view 
the fact that the Director-General is a specially 
selected officer, and his views are probably thOBe 
of a large and wide scope. 

908. I would ask you to put yourself in the 
position of conceiving, not that there is a practice 
in existence which must be continued, but a new 
practice which would have to be instituted, viz., 
whether it would be better to have an officer per¬ 
petually in existence like the Director-General, or, 
in order to give the advice which provincial Govern¬ 
ments might require, whether it might he as well, 
and more economical, to have from time to time 
a special officer selected and deputed for the pur¬ 
pose of making suggestions to the provincial 
Governments.—Do I understand you to mean as a 
temporary measure? 

909. I am referring to an officer temporarily 
selected and replacing a permanent officer.—It 
would foe a feasible plan ; I am not altogether 
prepared to say that it would be a better plan. 

910. Yon prefer the permanent Director-General ? 
—I think so. 

911. You said in the case of large sanitary works 
requiring reference to the Government of India 
entailing the expenditure of over 12i lakhs, it was 
advisable for the Government to have a Sanitary 
Commissioner who could comment on or cxiticise 
the proposal. Does the Sanitary Commissioner 
ever come and look at such a work?—His appoint¬ 
ment has only been recently started. 
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912. Two years ago?—Yes. I do not think he 
has visited Madras during that time. 

913. During that time perhaps the Government 

of Madras has never made application in respect - 

of such works, and the Sanitary Commissioner has 23 Nov ^ 190 7. 
never been called upon to criticise any proposals! - 

—No, I do not think it has. 

914. You said that there was a difficulty in 
reverting officers from civil to military service if 
they were unsatisfactory ; has that been found to 
be of considerable detriment to the Civil Surgeons ? 

_ l could not say of considerable detriment. 

915. Has it been detrimental?—‘No, I am happy 
to say that such cases do not often occur. 

916. Suppose you had an absolutely free hand in 
discharging these officers, would you have exer¬ 
cised that power of discharge more frequently than 
you exercise the present power of applying to 
revert officers?—! should. 

917 Therefore, you are now keeping in your ser~ 
vice officers who, if you had a free hand, you would 
have got rid of ?—Exactly. 

918. I do not want the names, of course, but are 
there' several such?—Yes, there are several. 

910. To that extent, therefore, the centralization 
of administration is not a satisfactory feature . 

It is hardly'a question of centralization; it is a 
question between the Military Department and 
the Civil Department. The Military Department 
has hedged the process of reverting men to military 
service with very considerable difficulties. 


920 In fact, they have landed you with all their 
had hats?—Well, they do not want to get them 
back very naturally. 

921 Since the centralization of 1896 has your 

correspondence with the Government of India in¬ 
creased very much, or has it kept stationary ?—I 
think it is fairly stationary ; there would be some 
little increase, tout not enough, to trouble my office 
greatiy. 

922 (Sir Steyning Edgerhy.) You said it was 
an advantage to the Government of India to 
send down an officer who could examine a 
matter and make a separate report to them, 
and that the Director-General was useful from 
that point of view. That means that after 
an officer such as yourself has advised the 
provincial Government, and the provincial Govern¬ 
ment has considered the question with all their 
local knowledge, you think that it is not an 
inconvenience that an outside officer who has very 
little local experience should come down and report 
separately on the top of that?—Did your question 
arise out of these large sanitary problems? 

923. Take any big question that has gone up to 
the Government of India through the provincial 
Government. Do you think it is an advantage 
that the channel of report and advice to the Govern¬ 
ment of India should be duplicated by an officer 
who simply comes down and visits the place? My 
answer I think was founded upon whether even¬ 
tually there was to be one general policy adopted 
throughout India. 

924. You mean that, having got the officer, they 
could send him down to any place to see to any¬ 
thing ?—Yes. I cannot conceive that it is a great 
advantage if it is purely a local question, hut so 
many of these things tend to become important 
questions for India generally. 

925. They do under the present administration, 
'because it is centralized?—Certainly. 

926. But there is no inherent necessity that they 
should go outside the province ?—No, I think there 
is no inherent necessity. 

927. Do you not think that it is likely to produce 
considerable difficulty between the provincial 
Government and the Government of India, if the 
Director-General comeB down and differs strongly 
on a scheme from the provincial Government?— 
Yes, it is likely to cause difficulty. 

928. Then you said again (this is a different illus¬ 
tration of the same thing) that the Director-General 
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sometimes circulates a note, and that you possibly 
act on it ; and if you disagree with it, yon then 
call in the provincial Government to represent 
matters ; so that really if you yourself agree with 
it and do not call in the provincial Government, 
the provincial Government may be left entirely 
outside.—True, but the provincial Government 
would of course be cognisant of it, because it would 
not probably come direct, but it would come 
through them in the ordinary official routine. 

.92-9. Do you think there is any tendency among 
officers recently to look to the Director-General in 
matters of personal promotion and so forth, rather 
than to their own Government?—Am I to under¬ 
stand you to mean promotion to the administra¬ 
tive grades? 

930. Possibly. Do you think it weakens their 
sense of being tied to the provincial Government 
and being under their control ?—All appointments, 
as apart from promotion to different ranks, are 
in the gift of the provincial Government. 

931. Under the selected list ?—No; that is on 
the road to the administrative appointments ; from 
those selected men the administrative officers are 
taken. 

932. Quite so, but do you not think that the 
very fact that they have to depend upon the 
Director-General for entrance into tile selected list 
has some effect in making them look to the Director- 
General rather than to the provincial Government? 
—Naturally it would have some effect. 

933. (Chairmen i,) I still do not understand what 
the selected list is?—Officers are selected from the 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel for higher pay, and 
from them the promotions to the administrative 
grade are made. 

934 And appointments to the selected list are 
made by the Director-General P— 1 By the Director- 
General in consultation with the Military Surgeon- 
General who is called officially the Principal 
Medical Officer in India. 

935. And are you, under whom these officers are 
serving, not consulted (in the case of the Madras 
officers) as to whether they should or should not be 
placed on the selected list?- Probably it is on my 
reports that the selection is made. 

936. But only probably?—In this way: they are 
selected from the record of their service: the 
record of their service is made up chiefly from the 
annual confidential reports made about them. I 
make these annual confidential reports, together 
with tile opinion of the provincial Government 
which is also expressed, and they are filed in the 
Director-General’s office. 


937. Once on the list can they be moved from 
province to province?—When they are promoted 
from the selected list to the administrative grade 
—the rank of Colonel—they can go to any part of 
India. 

938. With regard to the Superintendents of 
lunatic asylums, who appoint these now?—The 
provincial Government, on the recommendation of 
the 'Surgeon-General. 

939. Is it proposed that these appointments 
should be in future made by the Government of 
India?—I have not heard so. I take it that if 
there were to be one general list, the appointments 
would be made by the Government of India. I can 
illustrate it by the case of the Chemical Examiners. 
In recent years they 7 keep a separate list of men 
suitable for the appointment of Chemical 
Examiner ; that has to be centralized of course. 

940. But in the case of these Superintendents 
of lunatic asylums, ought they to be centralized? 
—It depends upon the question of specialisation. 
If you have specialisation, it is better to have it 
centralized, as you are likely then to get men to go 
in for special study. The off-chance of a man 
becoming a Superintendent down here in the future 
is probably comparatively small. Therefore, unless 
his study is likely to lead to such an appointment, 
he is not likely to take up the study of mental 
diseases especially. 

941. I suppose, taking India all over, the com¬ 
petition to obtain such appointments would be 
equally great in all provinces?—I suppose it would ; 
they arc not favourite appointments. 

942. Therefore, the throwing open to a man of 
the possibility of such an appointment in sonue 
other province tvould really open to him no greater 
career than is now already open to him in his own 
province?—No; hut if he had specialised in mental 
diseases, he would be more likely to put that to 
practical use by being appointed to an asylum 
somewhere else. 

943. Would there not be an equal number of 
people in other provinces also specialists in mental 
diseases?--There might be. 

944. Therefore the openings would be no greater 
if the department were centralized?—We find I 
think in the special appointments that they do 
tend to be greater. For instance, take the 
Chemical Examiners; although other men may be 
appointed, still there is a greater chance of a man 
being appointed Chemical Examiner if there is a 
separate special list made and the man is upon 
that list. 

(The witness withdrew .) 


The Hon. Mr. H. Bhadi.f.Y was recalled and further examined. 


The Hon, 945. (Sir Steyning Edgerley.) You said in 
Mr. H, answer to the Chairman that Government can lefer 
Bradley. questions for consideration to the full Board of 

- Revenue, and that any member can consult any 

23 Nov., 1907. 0 tfier member about a matter in his subject. Have 
” you got any rules in the Board wdiich render con¬ 

sultation regarding certain subjects obligatory?— 
Yes, there are certain subjects that are obligatory 
— the Court of Wards, the taking over of estates, 
and things of that kind. 

946. Can the Land Revenue member run the 
whole of that subject?—Certainly. 

947. If he chooses to consider himself strong 
enough, he need not consult anybody?— -He need 
not, except on the particular things that are sent 
for the consideration of the whole Board. 

948. I take it that they tour more or less about 
three or four months in the year?—Personally, I 
used to tour about- three months in the year, some¬ 
times more; I have been away for seven weeks at 
a time. 

949. Do you divide the Presidency up, or do you 
go where the work happens to call?—At the time 
the work happens to come, but there is a rule that 
every district in the Presidency shall be visited by 
at least one member of the Board during the year. 


950. How long would you stay when you visit a 
district?—It entirely depends on what the work 
may be. The Settlement Member stays a very long 
time in a district where a settlement is going on. 

951. Is there one annual obligatory visit?—There 
is nothing laid down, hut as a matter of fact 
ncarlv every district is visited three or four times 
by different members. Personally I have been to as 
manv as fifteen districts in a year, and I know that 
the late Settlement Member went in one year to 
nearly every district in the Presidency. 

952. The result is that you think the whole of 
the Presidency is thoroughly inspected in the 
course of the year by the Board? Yes. 

953. Then "as to financial separation between 
the Government of India and the provincial 
Government. Your idea is that you would not try 
to separate the shared heads of revenue any 
further: but assuming that the (Madras Govern¬ 
ment shared them up to 550 lakhs, or whatever it 
may be, von would simply give them a complete 
disposal and control of that 550 lakhs?—Subject to 
the budget. 

954. You would not try to get a complete separa¬ 
tion of the revenues?—I do not think so. 

955 In your Presidency I understand you have 
got no Revenue Code at all? There is a manual, 
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but there is no Act of the Legislature?—There is 
no single Act; there is a Madras Code. 

956. Passed by the Legislature?—Partly by the 
Government of India. The whole Code contains all 
the Revenue Acts in foroe in the Presidency. 

957. You have got no Land Revenue Code?—No, 
we have Board’s Standing Orders, but no single 
Land Revenue Code. 

958. Your revenue is managed under a Code of 
rules which can be altered at the pleasure of the 
Government?—To some extent. I do not go so 
far as to say that they can be altered at the 
pleasure of the Government. 

959. In either forests or land revenue adminis¬ 
tration is there any control exercised by the 
Government of India at all?—I think we are 
practically free in that way, except as regards the 
control of the different Directors under the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

960. Are there any Directors?—I think in 
Forests there is a Director. 

961. But for land revenue?—Not for land 
revenue; I am speaking generally of Collectors’ 
work. 

962. I am speaking of land revenue alone?—We 
are practically free. 

963. Still the Government of India, vis-a-vis 
the Secretary of State, would hold themselves 
responsible for what goes on in the provinoe?—I 
suppose so; I really cannot tell what the Secre¬ 
tary of State would do. 

964. But they are responsible for the whole of 
the administration?—I believe so. 

965. And I suppose in many cases the Madras 
Government is responsible to the Government of 
India for many things about which they know 
nothing whatever?—They are responsible for every¬ 
thing that happens. 

966. The work is divided up, and a great deal 
of what they are responsible for they never see P— 
Certainly in a way. I mean they cannot tell what 
is going on at the bottom of the ladder. They 
never see a village account. 

967. Take an enquiry into a crime in a district 
by the Superintendent of Police; they know nothing 
about it?—Not unless it is a special crime. 

'968. Would you say then that in protecting 
your own interests in the matter of collecting the 
revenue under a shared head you had adequate 
motive, and the Government of India had a suffi¬ 
cient guarantee that you would protect their 
interests too?—Yes, under shared heads. 

969. The point I was trying to come to was 
that really there was no more reason that they 
should know about that matter than there was why 
they should know about your revenue adminis¬ 
tration, in which they have a technical responsi¬ 
bility for administrative control?—Exactly. 

970. If the work was so divided, they could get 
on very well?—Quite so. 

971. Would you say that that was equally true 
of expenditure? Will it be necessary for the 
Government of India to make all expenditure pro¬ 
vincial, and slightly to alter the proportion of 
receipts?—I do not think it would be possible to 
make all the expenditure provincial. 

972. Why not?—Take the Customs. 

973. That is an imperial department. I am 
talking of the shared heads?—I think it would be 
possible certainly. 

974. Fbr instance, you share forest expenditure 
and revenue half and half ?—I think forest 
revenue is a fourth now. 

975. Whatever it is, it is a certain proportion. 
Suppose it is half and half, and suppose that the 
Government of India’s share of the expenditure 
represents one-eighth of the gross receipts; is there 
any necessity, on the ground of economy and 
guarantee of the Government of India getting 
their revenue, to divide it into eighths and call 
three-eighths imperial and five-eighths provincial? 

_I think not ; I think they ought to be content 

with the guarantee which a responsible Govern¬ 
ment gives. 


976. They would be, I suppose, nominally safer ^ jj m 

if they did that?—I do not think so. I think the Mr. H. 
men could be relied upon to do their work and do Bradley. 
their duty. - 

977. You were inclined to think that the ^ A vn’., 1 907 
Government of India should do the whole of the 
borrowing?—I think so. 

978. Does that apply to what we may call small 
rupee loans for particular works?—Do you mean 
local works? 

979. (Suppose you want to spend money on some 
locally needed work that you cannot meet out of 
your balances, say 30 or 40 lakhs: would not the 
local loan tap capital that would never go to a 
Government of India loan?—I cannot say. 

980. Then as to pensions: you thought that the 
provincial Government might devolve powers to 
sanction pensions up to Rs. 100 (that is the Madras 
Government’s recommendation) providing that the 
claim to pension was clear and in conformity with 
rule; but suppose it is clear and in conformity with 
rule what is the object of the hundred rupee test?— 

The hundred rupee pensions generally are pensions 
of men whose pay is not immediately under 
Government; it might be much larger without 
doing any harm, but at the same time, as a rule, 
the hundred rupee test will cover most of the 
appointments that are under District Officers, 
under the Board of Revenue, and so on. 

981. Tlie tahsildars?—Many tahsildars are paid 
Rs. 175 and Rs. 150. 

982. Does the Board of Revenue appoint the 
tahsildars ?—Not exactly ; they are appointed by 
the Board, through the Collector; they are recom¬ 
mended by the Collector. 

983. But, assuming that you pre-suppose con¬ 
formity to rules, no question as to the amount of 
pension arises?—It does not matter how you take 
it; the higher you go, the number of cases 
decreases; and if you put it up to Rs. 300, it 
would not very much decrease the amount of cor¬ 
respondence which would be saved. 

984. It would pro tanto decrease work?—It 
would increase the number, but the number of 
pensions between Rs. 1O0 and Rs. 200 is very much 
smaller than between Rs. 20 and Rs. 100. 

985. Wo went into a number of questions about 
these lists under the headings “Delegation of 
Powers to Local Governments ” and “ Delegation of 
Powers to Heads of Departments.” Do you think 
it would be a safe principle to say that if a power 
was delegated by the Central Government to the 
provincial Government, or by the provincial 
Government to the Board of Revenue or some 
other authority, the authority which receives the 
delegation might be trusted and left free to exer¬ 
cise the power in the way that seemed best to it? 

—To a certain extent; I would not go down very 
low. 

986. You would go to the Head of the district ? 

—In many cases—to a certain extent. 

987. If he is fit to have the power, I suggest 
that the easiest principle is that he should be 
allowed to say how he will use it; do you agree 
with that?—Yes, you must draw the line some¬ 
where. 

988. If you give a man power, he is either fit 
for it or he is not fit for it?-—Yes, you should not 
give it to him, unless he is fit for it. 

989. And if he is fit, it is no use prescribing all 
sorts of limitations as to how he should use the 
power?—I quite agree. 

990. Some of these delegations that are men¬ 
tioned are delegations under Acts, for any altera¬ 
tion of which legislation would be necessary?— 

Yes. 

991. Have you ever looked at Bombay Act V. of 
1868?—Yes. 

992. Do you think that that would be the best 
way of tackling a subject of that sort, or should 
it be by a specific amendment?—I would not try a 
specific amendment; I think there would be too 
many. I think an Act of that kind would be 
likely to be very useful. 
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993. Specific amendments would mean constant 
legislation concurrently with evolution?—Yes. 

994. Do you see any objection to a general Act? 
—No. 

995. Have you got any illustration in the 
Madras Presidency about general powers of that 
sort?—I do not think there is any Act exactly 
analogous to it. 

996. For instance, we have got another provision 
of law in the Bombay Presidency, Section 11 of our 
Land Revenue Code, by which a Collector, subject 
to appeal and revision, can devolve the whole of 
his powers under the Code to an Assistant Col¬ 
lector and practically make him a Collector for 
his sub-division. Have you anything of that sort? 
—Yes, we have an Act of much the same sort; it 
gives a Sub-Collector in his own division all the 
powers of a Collector subject to certain slight con¬ 
ditions. 

997. Can you give me the number of that Act? 
•—Regulation VII. of 1828. 

998. Would it be difficult to give us figures for 
three years, say 1887, 1897 and 1907, which would 
illustrate the growth of the Secretariat ?—I do not 
know about the earlier years; we could give you 
figures to illustrate it. 

999. Now you said that there were certain rules 
limiting appeals in Madras?—There are the 
Government of India Memorial Rules, and similar 
rules referring to memorials to the Government of 
Madras. 

1000. Do they limit you administratively?—They 
enable you not to send on a memorial from certain 
persons who have already had their cases disposed 
of on appeal by certain intermediate authorities. 
Of course the appeal still lies to the Government 
of India, if they choose to call for the memorial. 

1001. Would it be possible, or advantageous, to 
require in the case of any appeal a certificate that 
there were fair grounds of appeal P— That would be 
possible Of course; it might be advantageous in 
some cases, but I do not think it would be advan¬ 
tageous altogether. 

1002. Take the case of an appeal above a 
Collector?—I think it might be sound to introduce 
something of the sort, but I do not think I should 
allow a tahsildar, for instance, to certify that there 
should not be an appeal against his decision. 

1003. The granting of that certificate you would 
limit practically to a Collector?—Yes, perhaps a 
Sub-Collector might be allowed to do it. 

1004. Then as to these Inspectors-General: which 
of the departments do you deal with?—The 
Financial, Public, Political, Ecclesiastical, Marine 
—those are the principal ones. 

1005. What Inspectors-General do you come in 
contact with?—The Sanitary Commissioner with 
the Government of India, the Surgeon-General 
with the Government of India, the Director of 
Archaeology, the Controller of Printing and 
Stationery—there may be one or two more. 

1006. As to the control of printing, there is a 
document which has been sent to us; is there any 
objection to that going upon the record of the 
Commission?—I think not. 

1007. May we understand that the Madras 
Government consider that the suggestions which 
the Superintendent of the press makes regarding 
the Controller are more or less well founded?—Yes. 

1008. And may we take it that it is more or less 
approved by the Government?—Yes, that is what 
it is intended to be. 

1009. And may we do the same as to the note 
about the Director of Archaeology?—Yes. So far 
we have had very little from the Director of 
Archaeology. Recently, he wrote to the Assistant 
(who is Epigraphist here) asking him to ask the 
Government of Madras to take on a full-time photo¬ 
grapher for his work. The matter is not disposed 
of yet, but I do not think the Government of 
Madras is entirely convinced of the necessity of a 
full-time photographer. It does not come as a 
suggestion to the Government of Madras that they 


should employ such a man, but it is an instruction 
to the Epigraphist who is under the Government 
of Madras that he should address the Government 
of Madras and suggest an appointment which will 
be paid for as provincial. I am merely putting 
this forward as an example; we have not yet ascer¬ 
tained whether it is necessary that this appoint¬ 
ment should be made, but it is an example of what 
occurs. 

1910. Does the circle of your Superintendent of 
Archaeology here go beyond the Presidency?—I 
believe not; I know we had to give him special 
directions to go up the other day to Mysore to 
meet the Director, as that is out of his range. 

1011. Looking at the class of work done by the 
Superintendent, do you think it is work that 
should be under the direction of the provincial 
Government or the Central Government?—-I think 
it might be very desirable that the provincial 
Government should have something to do with it, 
because it affects temples and things of that sort; 
and if a man who was not conversant with what 
was going on in the district were to give instruc¬ 
tions for something to be done to a temple, it 
might raise dissatisfaction amongst the people who 
worship at the temple. 

1012. Then may I take it you think printing 
presses ought to be provincial?—I certainly think 
the local press ought to be provincial. 

1013. You would not go to it as you would go 
into a shop and say: "I want this done for me,” 
and leave the business with the Controller ?—I 
think it would cause an immense amount of 
trouble and correspondence. 

1014. Now the Government of India say that 
they want this help occasionally on questions that 
come before them. What do you consider are the 
proper functions of an Inspector-General in the 
Government of India who has to deal with work 
that is primarily administered by provincial 
Governments?—As far as provincial Governments 
are concerned, merely to advise. 

1015. To advise whom?—The provincial Govern¬ 
ment. 

1016. Directly?—Through the Government of 
India; I do not consider that he ought to advise 
the local Heads of Departments. 

1017. Take it that he comes down here on tour 
and goes about the province and sees things of 
which he knows the technical side probably quite 
well, although he may not know all the local 
factors; do you think it better that he should 
take that information away and give it to the 
Government of India, or might he not give it 
direct to the provincial Government?—I think he 
might give it to the provincial Government. 

1018. Does he do so at present?—I have not had 
anything personally to do with any of these 
Inspectors-General. 

1019. (When they leave the Presidency you do 
not receive any notes from them saying “ I shall 
have to bring all this before the Government of 
India ” ?—iSo far, I have not seen any. 

1020. They go away, and the first you hear of 
it probably is some request from the Government 
of India for an improvement?—Some request from 
the Government of India. We do not even hear 
what it is founded upon very often; it may be 
founded upon this visit, or it may be founded 
upon something else. 

1021. And it might be a matter that you would 
have been only too glad to know about?—.Certainly. 

1022. I suppose you would say with regard to 
the Inspector-General or expert officer or what¬ 
ever you may like to call him—the Sanitary 
Commissioner and so forth—that research and 
enquiry is a fair subject for him to deal with. 
Take the Director-General of Agriculture; I 
suppose experiment and research would be a 
perfectly legitimate activity there?—Yes, I should 
not allow him to interfere in a similar institution 
if there was one in the Presidency, except in the 
form of giving advice; he should not give orders. 
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1023. I suppose it would be a very good thing 
if he circulated notes and leaflets in the province; 
that would be useful?—Certainly. 

1024. So that so far he would be beneficial?— 
Certainly. 

1025. Then he would advise the (Government of 
India in cases that came before them?—Yes. 

‘ 1026. That would be another perfectly legitimate 
function?—Yes. 

1027. And lastly, he might consult and advise 
the provincial Governments?—(Certainly. 

1028. To do that, he must tour freely and 
consult people in the various districts?—Yes. 

1029. Do you think it is necessary to enable 
him to do that, that he should correspond?—Yes 
in matters within his powers and all that kind 
of thing, but he should not give orders behind 
the back of the Government. 

1030. Several of these expert advisers of the 
Government of India are also allowed to correspond 
as to statistics and departmental rules, and it is 
not a very clearly defined sphere?—Quite so. 

1031. We have had instances given where the 
sphere is not clearly defined. Do you think that 
any of that correspondence is necessary at all?— 
I cannot say whether it is necessary; I do not 
know enough about the statistics that are called 


be very mischievous. I do not think that an In- Bon. 

spector-General who is ignorant of the Presidency, .1/ r. B. 
could by his enquiries during the short time of Bradley. 

his stay in the (Presidency possibly get at facts -- 

better than the report of the provincial Govern- 23 Nov., 1907. 
ment based upon information that has been 
gathered for years. 

1040. You would not call it really living in¬ 
formation?—I think not. 

1041. Of course the Government of Madras gets 
it from the men who have served for years in 
the Presidency?—(Men who are living in the 
Presidency, and who have been able to observe 
the facts for a long time. 

1042. Do you think it possible that any one 
officer could go to all the provinces and extract 
material which would be in any way equal to that 
supplied by the experience of men who have been 
20 and 25 years in a particular province?— 

Decidedly not. 

1043. Do you think the 25 years’ man is a safer 
guide?—Yes, I consider that the man who has 
been 25 or 30 years in the Presidency is a much 
safer guide than a man who is sent to the 
Presidency for a smaller number of days. 

1044. Do you not think there is a tendency for 
the Government of India to be misled in that way ? 

.—I think there is. 


1032. You would limit it severely?—I would 
limit it as far as possible. I know that some of 
these officers have called for statistics that are 
very difficult to prepare, and have given much 
trouble. 

1033. Do you think that the correspondence 
grows?—Certainly, and very frequently it passes 
to an order. 

1034. Take the reverse side of the shield; does 
it tend to make the provincial officer look past 
his own Government?—Yes. 

1035. (Can you give us any instance of that?— 
Yes. (At the King Institute here an officer was 
placed on special duty (Captain Patton) under the 
Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of 
India, under Captain Christophers, who is under 
the Madras Government. The Madras Govern¬ 
ment wanted Captain Patton to assist the 
Sanitary (Commissioner, and Captain Christophers 
considered that it was his duty to apply to the 
Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of 
India before he could allow Captain Patton to 
assist the Sanitary Commissioner here. The 
Sanitary Commissioner’s work was delayed two 
or three days by what Captain Christophers 
thought was the necessity for this reference. 

1036. Then I take it that the two risks of these 


1045. Then you practically come to direct 
adminstration by the Government of India on the 
advice of the Inspector-General; that is a risk ?— 
Yes, that is a risk of course, unless the Inspector- 
General comes from the particular province that 
he is advising about. 

1046. Even so, they are acting upon his advice, 
and not on the advice of the provincial Govern¬ 
ment?—Just so. 

1047. And to give that advice has been the 
function of the provincial Government, ever since 
government by a system of Local Goverments has 
been introduced?—Yes. 

1048. I suppose we may take this from the 
Government of Madras too, that in one instance 
they were told that this central officer was the 
agent to tarry out the orders of the Government 
of India?—Yes. 

1049. That was entirely a new departure?—Yes. 

1050. That is ousting the iLocal Government so 
far as it goes?—Yes. 

1051. I may take it that that is a statement by 
the Government of Madras?—Yes. 

1052. Do you think that if the Inspectors- 
General were really kept to simple advice and 
research and experiment and the circulation of 
information, thev mieht be extremelv useful?— 


expert advisers of the Government of India, unless Yes. 

they are properly limited, are partly the tendency 1053. It is only where they go outside that 
to encroach on the provincial Government, and sphere that danger at once crops up of disturbing 
partly the tendency to weaken the control of the the functional relations of the Government of 
provincial Government over their officers?-—Yes, India and the provincial Government, and of the 
and of course there is increased correspondence. provincial Government and its subordinates?—Yes. 


1037. If they do not report to the Government 1054. It is apt to upset the co-ordination that 
of India, how are the Government of India to should exist?—Yes. 

know what goes on?—(They get administration 1055. ( Mr Meyer.) I think you rather gave us, 
reports every year, and they have printed copies though no doubt unintentionally, the impression 
of all important orders of the Government of that the work of the (Sub-Divisional Officer was 
Madras. • confined to revenue collection and magisterial 

1038. ("Would you consider that the information work; is that so?—I think I also mentioned rent 
which one t>f these officers carries away to the recovery suits. 

Government of India is likely to be rather more 1056. Do not his functions go beyond that? 
really living information about what goes on in Take the jamabandi. I should say that is 
the province than the information received from revenue. 

the provincial Government ?—I cannot express an 105 7. Would you describe the jamabandi system 
opinion; I do not know the officers; I think it to us? _ The jamabandi is this; Every year the 
depends upon the men. Divisional Officer, or the officer appointed to do 

1039. Suppose you have reported, as a Govern- the jamabandi, makes a progress through the taluk 
ment, after enquiry here, and the Government of that he is holding the jamabandi of, and, at camps 
India call upon the Inspector-General to advise fixed beforehand, he receives the village officers 
them; suppose for that purpose he happens to and their accounts for a certain portion of the 
come down and forms his own opinion, which is taluk. Those are all thoroughly overhauled and 
opposed diametrically as to facts to that of the examined, and there are brought before him state- 
provincial Government?—I think his report would ments showing the proposed remissions and the 
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Tfml proposed transfers of holdings and many other 
details on which he passes orders with regard to 
Bradley. those villages for which he has g^'en nonce to 

— J the raiyats that they may appear before him 

’23 Nov., 1907. and receive orders m these sorts of cases. .Every 
— case of remission of revenue under wet irrigation 
works comes before him at the time, and he passes 
orders upon them; many points are reserved tor 
jamabandi, in order that they may be deposed of 
with more or less publicity when the villagers are 
about, and this process goes on until the whole o 
a district has been examined in this way by the 
iSubJDivisional Officer. The Collector takes every 
taluk in the district in turn within each five 
years, and his overhauling is more complete 
because his establishment is larger than that ot 
the (Sub-Divisional Officer. 

1058. Then in addition to the work that comes 
up once for all at jamabandi, the iSub-Divisional 
Officer has a great deal of work in the course of 
the year in dealing with a succession of pattas ot 
transfers P—Yes. 

1059. Then, he had to deal with darkliasts?— 
Yes iAn application may be made for a piece ot 
raiyatwari land which is unoccupied at the time; 
a man who wishes to have possession of it tor 
cultivation puts in an application for it, notice 
of which is given in the village, a,nd if n 
objection is taken it is granted to that man, 
subject to the payment of revenue, for as long 
as he chooses to hold it. Darkliasts are disposed 
of from time to time, and many are disposed ot 
at jamabandi. 

1060. The iSub-Divisional Officer also deals with 
the occupation of lands without cultivation. 
Those are mainly dealt with at jamabandi ; these 
are all revenue matters. 

1061. The iSub-Divisional Officer has a great 
deal to do with other matters beyond the collection 
o.f revenue ?—Exactly. 

1062. IHas he not a good deal of work in 
•connection with village establishments? res. 

1063. Village establishments in Madras are 
hereditary generally?—(Some are hereditary. 

1064. Would you kindly explain, in the case 
of hereditary village officers, how the succession 
is managed?—It generally goes to the mans 
nearest heir, who is sufficiently well aquamted to 
perform the duties of the office. If there is a 
dispute, if comes before the iDivisional Officer 
under an Act of about 1831, and inquiry is made 
into it 


1065. The Chairman, in questioning you yester¬ 
day about appeals, spoke about the double line of 
appeals, one, departmental appeals, and the other, 
appeals as to suits. Is it not the case that as the 
old regulation of 1831 was at one time interpreted 
by the Madras Government that sort of thing 
did go on in (Madras?—I have never had a case; 
it has never been in force in any district in 
which I have served as a Divisional Officer. 

1066. In what districts have you served?— 
South Canara. 

1067. Are village officers hereditary?—They are, 
in a way, hereditary in South Canara, but in my 
time there was no settlement. I have never tried 
a suit myself under that Act. 

1068. Is it not the fact that this large number 
of appeals in the case of hereditary village officers 
has been reduced very considerably of late years? 
_,An attempt was made to reduce them. 

1069. You have not dealt with them as a 
Member of the Board?—I have not dealt with 
them as a (Member of the Board for a good many 
years. 

1070. Can you tell us whether they go up to 
Government at all?—I think you had better ask 
the .Revenue Secretary as to that; I have not got 
to deal with them. 

1071. Then in the case of famine, the Sub- 
Divisional Officer would take a large part ? 
Certainly. 


1072. And besides this work that all belongs to 
revenue in the broad sense of the term, he also 
presides over a taluk Board?—Certainly one; he 
may even have more than one. 

1073. Are there any sub-divisions in which there 
is more than one taluk Board?—I have known 
some; but as a rule there is only one for each 
division. 

1074. The Divisional Officer is the responsible 
authority over them?—Yes. 

1075 iWhat is his position in respect of the 
municipalities in his division ?—Sometimes he is 
Chairman, sometimes a member, sometimes not 
even a member. 

1076. Is he always an ex-officio member?—I 
think not; I think you will find the Divisional 
Officer is sometimes not a member of outlying 
municipalities which are away from divisional 
headquarters. 

1077. He is not entitled to attend?—Any one 
is entitled to attend. 

1078. But you do not think he is an ex-officio 
member?—-I think not always. 

1079. Suppose there is control to be exercised 
over the municipality by the Government ; does 
he exercise it in the first place? For instance, 
does the municipal budget pass through him in 
the first instance?—Yes, as a rule. 

1080. And suppose there is some grievance about 
neglecting sanitation?—That might be done by the 
Collector too; the Collector may take action him¬ 
self if he observes it himself. 

1081. Generally the iSub-Divisional Officer is 
largely responsible for the efficiency of municipal 
adminstration within his sub-division?—Yes and 
for the taluk Board. 

1082. He is also, I think, ex-officio a member of 
the District (Board ?—Yes. 

1083. Now, taking the work of the Collector, 
speaking generally-—1 think there has been one 
small exception—a Collector in Madras has no 
direct charge of the sub-division of a district?—I 
believe not. 

1084. There is one exception, I think, in the 
Nilgiri district?—I think there is also another 
instance in Travancore. As a general rule, he 
has no direct administration. 

1085. Taking it altogether, the work of a 
District Officer—as the work is generally under¬ 
stood in Northern India—is done primarily by a 
Sub-Divisional Officer; you call him the Divisional 
Officer here?—I am not quite sure of the bearing 
of your question. 

1086. (Each Divisional Officer as you call them 
has his own part of the district?—Yes. 


1087. He has his own headquarters?—Yes. 

1088. I think I am right in saying that he 
cannot leave his division without the Collectors 
permission ?—Yes; he comes in to District Board 
meetings and so forth. 

1089. On duty, but otherwise he cannot?—No, 
of course not. 

1090. In all matters affecting the Collector’s 
relations with the people in revenue matters, is 
the first application not to the Divisional Officer. 
—When the Collector is in a village he receives 
many direct petitions himself when he is travelling, 
but ordinarily the person nearest to the raiyat is 
the ;Sub-Divisional Officer. 

1091. The Collector has no direct charge, and 
as a general rule there is an appeal to the 
Collector from the acts of the iSub-Divisional 
Officer ?—Yes. 

1092. Then as you were saying just now, the 
Collector takes a certain part of the jamabandi 
each year; by that means he is brought into direct 
contact with the villagers?—Yes. Not less than 
once in five years. 

1093. And he also tours about the district?— 
Yes. 
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' 1094. (Might you not say in a way that, although 
you have got no Commissioners in Madras, the 
Collector has, to a certain extent, developed into 
the place of a Commissioner ?—I have no experience 
of Commissioners, but I know that a Collector w T ho 
is a strong man has great control over his 
district—probably far closer than could be possible 
with a Commissioner. 

1095. You have travelled in provinces where 
there are Commissioners?—-Yes, but I saw none of 
their work. 

1096. You have not studied their administra¬ 
tion?—No, not- on the spot. 

1097. Are you prepared to say whether the Collec¬ 
tor of Madras, owing to the absence of Commissioners, 
is a bigger man than the Collector of other pro¬ 
vinces?—I should say decidedly bigger than those 
I have seen in other provinces, but to a great extent 
that is because his charge is a much larger one. 


never had friction of any kind. I was in a parti¬ 
cularly favourable position, because I “was district 
forest officer myself for some years in addition to 
being Divisional Officer in the early part of my 
service. 

1115. You think that that is generally a satis¬ 
factory arrangement?—As far as I have seen it, 
the arrangement is satisfactory. 

1116. Would you advocate having a similar 
arrangement for the Public Works, making the 
Public Works Engineer Assistant to the Collector? 
—I think it might be useful; but it is a matter 
that requires very much consideration. 

1117. Naturally, but, speaking generally, you 
would advocate it ?—Speaking generally, I think it 
would 'be an improvement on the present system. 

1118. Do you think the Collector has sufficient 
control of the salt and excise?—I think the Col¬ 
lector, if he chooses, can have sufficient control. 
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1098. And also owing to the sub-divisional 
system. In Northern India you are aware that 
there are few Sub-Divisional Assistants, and the 
Collector is in direct charge?—Yes, but the districts 
are very small, and he is able to be in direct 
charge for that reason. 

1099. You said yesterday that the Collector has 
almost complete power in his district. Is that so? 
What about the Public Works Department ?—The 
Public Works Department is practically indepen¬ 
dent of the Collector in regard to works of public 
utility, irrigation and so on; in irrigation the 
orders as regards the raiyats are passed chiefly by 
the Divisional Officers and the Collector. 

1100. Has the Collector any control over the 
Public Works Engineer?—No real control. 

1101. Does he see the Public Works budget 
relating to his district ?—I think he does—he ought 
to. He can see it. 

1102. Does he as a rule?—I always saw it as a 
rule ; I always knew what works were sanctioned 
in my district. 

1103. In your experience as Collector, supposing 
you wanted a particular tank repaired, did you 
find that there was any difficulty raised by the 
Public Works Department?—I did. 

1104. That they refused to do it?—I do not say 
that they refused to do it, but they went to the 
highest authority, and I was ridden off very often. 

1105. Am I correct in saying that in regard to 
minor tanks they are under the Collector alto¬ 
gether?—Some are. It is difficult to define the 
words “minor tanks,” but certain channels and 
certain tanks are under the Collector. 


1119. Have you read the report of the Excise Com¬ 
mittee?—I have not read it since I last came to 
India ; I saw it at home. 

1120. It was a strong Committee, consisting of 
representatives of each of the provinces, presided 
over by Sir James Thomson, a Madras officer. Do 
you remember that the Committee reported that in 
Madras the Collectors had too little control over 
the working of the Excise Department?—I do not 
remember the exact details, but I think there was 
an idea of that kind. I do not think the accusa¬ 
tion was made generally against all Collectors. It 
is a considerable time since I read the report. 

1121. You have been for some time Commissioner 
for Salt and Excise, and you have gone round the 
districts. What is your view? If the Collector 
has not sufficient power, was it the fault of the 
system or the fault of the Collector ? I think it 
was the fault of the Collector. 

1122. Take preventive work. You have a special 
preventive establishment consisting of inspectors 
and other people, headed by Assistant Commis¬ 
sioners and so on ; would they be subject to the 
interference of the Collector with their work?—d 
think they would ; it entirely depends upon the 
individual. 

1123. You would make the relation of the local 
Excise Officer to the 'Collector the same as the rela¬ 
tion of the District Superintendent of Police to 
him ?—I do not think there would be any objection. 

1124. At the present moment in many cases the 
Collector has a better control over an excise man 
than he has over the police ?—In some places ; it 
entirelv deDends. I think, on the Collector. 


1106. And the important irrigation channels and 
so on are under the Public Works Department ?— 
Just so. 

1107. Your experience is that the Collector has 
not quite sufficient power there?—Yes. 

1108. Suppose for instance you desired that cer¬ 
tain tracts should receive water, and the District 
Engineer said he had not enough water to let 
down ; he would have the best of it ?—He would 
be able to ride me off ; he could easily do it by 
delay ; he would say: “ All right, I will make a 
reference to the (Superintending Engineer,” and 
it would be too late to do it by the time the 
reference got through. 

1109. Is it desirable that the Collector should 
have control over the Public Works ?—Yes. 


1125. You spoke of the Collector yesterday as 
being the Head of the police ?—Technically he is 
the Head of the police : he is supposed to be respon¬ 
sible for the peace of the district, and the District 
Superintendent is supposed to consult him in all 
important matters, and to send his diaries to him 
and keep him in touch with what is going on in 
the district. 

1126. Does he interfere with the actual discipline 
of the police at all?—No. 

1127. Does he interfere in case-work ? The ordi¬ 
nary case goes by territorial jurisdiction?—Yes, it 
goes to the magistrate having the jurisdiction. 

1128. The District Magistrate has the power of 
taking a case from one magistrate and giving it 
to another?—Yes. 


1110. How would you arrange that?—The thing 
has not come within practical politics so far. 

1111. Then the district forest officer ; how does 
he stand with the ‘Collector?—So far as I am con¬ 
cerned, I have always had everything I wanted 
done by the district forest officer. 

1112. The Collector is the Head in matters which 
affect the forests?—Yes. 


1129. Does he exercise that power often ?—No. 

1130. When he does, on what ground does he 
exercise the power?—I think there may be many 
grounds ; he does it because he thinks it is advis¬ 
able that the case should foe tried by another magis¬ 
trate than the one who happens to be the terri¬ 
torial magistrate, or, sometimes, when the terri¬ 
torial magistrate has not sufficient power to deal 
with the case. 


1113. And when it comes to technical forestry, 
the forest officer is under the Conservator?—Yes. 

1114. Have you found friction with the district 
forest officer under that double relation?—I have 


1131. Would a case be removed from one magis¬ 
trate to another because the Superintendent of 
Police thought that he would be more likely to 
get a conviction from one magistrate than from 

E2 
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another?—I should be very much surprised if any 
District Magistrate did that sort of thing here. 

1132. You spoke of tahsildars being relieved from 
magisterial work. Is that the case in all taluks? — 
No. It depends whether there is a stationary 
magistrate for the taluk or not ; in the majority 
of cases he is relieved, 'but there are cases where 
he still has to do the work. 

1133. You spoke of deputy tahsildars. Are there 
not two classes of deputy tahsildars?—Yes, there 
is the stationary class, and the deputy tahsildar 
who has a deputy tahsildar’s charge as revenue 
officer. 

1134. Is there not a class of deputy tahsildars 
directly under the Divisional Officer?—You are 
speaking pf zamindari tracts ; yes. 

1133. Then there is a class subordinate to the 
tahsildar?—Yes. 

1136. You mentioned in regard to village officers 
that they have petty magisterial powers ?—I do not 
think I mentioned it, but it is a fact. 

1137. You said that they had criminal powers ; 
have they not also civil powers?—Yes. 

1138. Can you give us any idea of the extent of 
these powers?—One power is to imprison a man 
for six hours in the village stocks and to confine 
him in the choultry. They have power to try cases 
of assault and petty thefts to the value of one 
rupee, also to try petty civil cases. 

1139. Does it often happen that a petty case of 
that sort, which might be disposed of by a village 
magistrate or a village judge, is taken by the com¬ 
plainant or by the defendant to a regular officer 
of Government ?—Do you-mean after or before the 
plaint. 

1140. Before ?—I think it does happen. 

1141. The village headman is called a munsiff 
for civil work, and a village magistrate for criminal 
work l —Yes. 

1142. Is the village munsiff really trusted by tho 
people 1—-It depends upon the man ; some are, and 
some are not. 

1143. Would you be in favour of giving them 
larger powers, and so to relieve the other Courts ?— 
I do not think so. 

1144. Why not?—Not as a single individual ; I 
would be prepared to give larger powers to village 
Benches. 

1145. You mean a sort of panchayat?—We have 
village Benches in a few cases now ; they have been 
introduced in certain places. 

* 1146. Your answer, I gather, is that you would 
like to see village Benches, both civil and criminal, 
for the disposal of civil and criminal cases?—I do 
not say I should like to see them ; but if there is 
to be an increase of powers, I should prefer a 
village Bench to giving the power to the munsiff. 

1147. But you would not give it to either as a 
matter’ of choice?—I should not. I think it is 
better that cases should be tried in a proper Court 
in the proper manner. 

1148. But it would be an advantage for the 
people to be able to get their cases disposed of in 
their own village and under the pressure of public 
opinion such as may exist there?—Within limits, 
yes. 

1149. You do not think that that outweighs the 
superiority of the deputy tahsildar over the district 
munsiff. You think it is better for a man to have 
to go 20 miles off, rather than to get his case dis¬ 
posed of in his own place?—In some cases; it 
entirely depends upon the nature of the case. 

1150. You mentioned yesterday that the Board of 
Bevenue had no financial powers ?—I really do not 
think I said so ; I think there has been a mistake 
made. 

1151. What you meant was, I understand, that it 
had no powers to deal with the provincial budget ?— 
Yes ; in that sense it has no financial power ; it 
passes estimates and things of that sort that come 
up to certain sums. 


1162. It uses the executive machinery, but not 
with regard to financial questions, except those 
relating to establishments and so on?—Quite so. 

1153. It has no connection either with local and 
municipal work?—None. 

1154. Sir Steyning Edgerley asked you about the 
Madras Codes. There are several Acts bearing 
upon the collection of revenue in Madras ?—Yes. 

1155. Will you mention some of them ?—The Bent 
Becovery Act ; the Bevenue Becovery Act; the 
Abkari Act ; and the Forest Act. 

1156. In addition to these there are what are 
known as the Board’s Standing Orders?—Yes. 

1157. Those are what you might call a Depart¬ 
mental Code regulating the duties of officials?— 
Yes. 

1158. In some provinces everything is put into 
the form of a law and rules under the law ; would 
you consider that an advantage?—I think we get 
on very well as we are. 

1159. It gives you a greater elasticity ?—I think 
so. 

1160. You are able to alter your procedure with¬ 
out having to invoke the legislative machinery?— 
As far as I can judge it gives us greater elasticity. 

1161. As far as I gather, you want the provincial 
Government to have full power to spend within 
its own budget 1 —Yes ; not absolutely full power— 
power to spend within its own budget its pro¬ 
vincial funds. 

1162. Its budget is made up of provincial and 
local funds?—Provincial and local and imperial. 

1163. But taking that portion which is assigned 
by the provincial financial settlement to the Local 
.-Government, you desire that the Local Government 
should have an absolutely free 'hand in spending 
it?—After the budget is passed. 

1104. Has the Government of India a free hand 
in dealing with imperial revenue ?—-The Govern¬ 
ment of India of course has not a free hand in 
certain matters. 

1165. Are you not a/ware that the Secretary 
of State exercises considerable control over the 
Government of India?—Certainly. 

1166. Do you desire to give the Madras Govern¬ 
ment higher power than the Government of India 
itself possesses?—The Government of India would 
control the budget. 

1167. But you objected yesterday to the Govern¬ 
ment of India controlling the budget?—I think 
there has 'been a mistake about that. 

1168. You say now that' you do not desire an 
absolutely free hand in the disposal of your 
revenues ; is that it?—Quite so. 

1169. You recognise that the Secretary of State 
imposes certain restrictions on grounds of public 
policy over the Government of India, and the 
Government of India must impose certain restric¬ 
tions over the provincial Government?—Yes. 

1170. You would not for instance allow a pro¬ 
vincial Governmenjfc to double .the pa^ of the 
members of the Civil Service in its province, 
because they had the money to do so ?—No. 

1171. You agree that there must be a general 
control by the Government of India?—Yes. 

1172. Also you are aware that the Secretary of 
State and the Government of India are responsible 
to Parliament?—Yes. 

1173. Then you desire further freedom for the 
provincial Government, as I understand, not on 
any broad question of independence, but purely in 
regard to certain matters in which you think that 
your liberties are unduly curtailed?—Yes. 

1174. You complained yesterday of the cutting 
of the provincial budget by the Government of 
India. Is it not the fact that as a rule the 
Government of India reduces the figures simply 
with reference to probabilities of expenditure and 
income in the year?—It may be the case, but I 
have so little experience of budgets here that I 
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do not know the principles on which cuttings and 
so on are made. 

1175. You said that in certain cases the Govern¬ 
ment of India explained why they cut and some¬ 
times they did not ?—That is so. 

1176. Is it not the case usually that the local 
.Government, with the budget figures as finally 
passed by the Government of India, receives a 
covering letter saying generally that the alterations 
have ’been made with reference to what the Govern¬ 
ment of India considers actual probabilities of ex¬ 
penditure and income within the year, but that 
that will not debar the Local Government from 
incurring any expenditure which has been struck 
out if they have the funds ?—My experience is con¬ 
fined to one year’s budget, which I did not draw 
up myself. I did receive a letter of that sort. 

1177. Then you admit that the control of the 
Government of India is largely from the point of 
view of correct estimating ?—I do not know what 
the reasons of the Government of India are for 
cutting. 

1178. Under present conditions the provincial 
Government shares certain important items of 
revenue with the Government of India?—That is 
the case. 

1179. Also as regards expenditure, certain items 
are partly imperial and partly provincial?—Yes. 

1180. Is it not necessary therefore that the whole 
figures, imperial and provincial, should be exhi¬ 
bited in a consolidated form for India as a whole 1 — 
Yes. 

1181. That being so, who is responsible for the 
correcfness of the budget?—The Government of 
India. 


1190. Then you said that you had to go up to The Son. 

the Government of India later on in the year when- Mr. H, 
ever you had to make any reappropriation from one Bradley. 
head to another?—I do not think I said any re- - 

appropriation. 1 ’’ 

1191. Is that correct?—No, it is not the case with 
regard to any reappropriation. 

1192. What reappropriations?—I must examine 
the Codes and consider it. 

1193. Is it not the fact that you can reappro¬ 
priate as much as you like within your income and 
expenditure, provided you do not exceed the aggre¬ 
gate budget provision of the year ; that is, sup¬ 
posing your budget works out to four crores ex¬ 
penditure, you can transfer 20 lakhs from one item 
to another provided that you do not increase the 
aggregate beyond four crores?—But when we come 
to local expenditure we have great difficulties. 

1194. But with regard to the provincial budget, 
is that not correct?—Yes. 

1195. Therefore you do not have to go to the 
Government of India on every occasion of reappro- 
pxiation, but only when you desire to increase the 
sum total of your expenditure?—Yes. 

1196. Is not that necessary under the present 
system ? Is the Government of India not respon¬ 
sible for all the treasury balances of the country ? 

—Yes. 

1197. And your provincial balances are what are 
called bodk credits?—We call them balances. 

1198. The Government of India, anyhow, is 
responsible for all the ways and means, the mover 
ment of cash and the provision of money outside 
the budget amounts, and so forth?—Yes. 


1182. And if owing to bad estimating the receipts 
largely exceeded what was 'budgeted for, or the 
expenditure fell short of what was budgeted for, 
would the criticism not fall upon the Government 
oi India?—Yes. 

118'3. Then is the Government of India not en¬ 
titled in the interests of what they consider accurate 
estimating to cut down your figures when they 
think they are not likely to be realised ?—They 
are certainly entitled. 

1184. And does it do any real harm, provided 
that if you have the money afterwards you are 
allowed to incur the expenditure?—If the budget 
were left as it stood on the expenditure side for 
the departments, it would do no real harm ; but 
when you are told that you are cut by two laklis 
of rupees in the Forest Department, and you have 
cut all your estimates down in the districts in 
order to agree with the figures Which are given 
by the Government of India, it is a difficult 
position. 

1185. But what else could you do ? We will say 
that you have estimated your expenditure in some 
department at 37 lakhs ; the Government of India 
having regard to the fact that last year you esti¬ 
mated for 35 lakhs and only spent 30 lakhs, cut 
you down from 37 lakhs to 32 lakhs ; then you 
have necessarily got to cut somewhere, have you 
not?—No doubt. 

1186. That is what you are complaining of—the 
inconvenience of having to distribute those five 
lakhs cut somewhere of other ?—The result is that 
the department that expected to get 37 lakhs, and 
budgeted up to 37 lakhs, has to limit its proposals 
to 32 lakhs. 

1187. But you are also told in the covering letter 
that if the department later on finds that it can 
spend 37 lakhs and you can find the money, the 
Government of India will raise no objection?—In 
practice you are obliged to cut your budget down to 
the figure of the Government of India, which in 
that case would be 32 lakhs instead of 37 lakhs. 

1188. My point is that the Government of India 
in the interests of accurate estimating must occa¬ 
sionally alter the provincial figures?—I think I 
have agreed to that. 

1189. And therefore, when tbait has been done, 
obviously the province must tell its departments 
to make the further alterations required P—Yes. 


1199. Does the Government of India not utilise 
its cash balances to a certain extent upon capital 
expenditure, such as loans and so forth ?—It grants 
loans. AjjHJjr 

1200. Then would it not obviously inconvenience 
the Government of India if a provincial Govern¬ 
ment were suddenly to draw a large amount from 
its balances without informing the Government of 
India ?—-Certainly ; it depends upon the amount. 

1201. Therefore you agree that, even if you liad 
60 lakhs to your credit to balance, you could not 
draw it all out at one time without notice?—No. 

1202. Practically, therefore, the only question- is 
whether you should not have some little latitude. 

I think in one of your suggestions you said you 
.might be allowed to exceed your provincial budget 
by one lakh or something of that sort?—(Large 
sums, I admit, would affect the Government of 
India. 

1203. You spoke about the local budgets. Is the 
rule there not the same—that you can make re- 
appropriations so long as the total local budget is 
not exceeded ?—No ; we have difficulties there. The 
other day we wanted a certain sum to make a road 
in a district; we could not reappropriate for that 
under a comparatively recent order, unless we 
could withdraw money from one or more Local 
Boards and point out the particular Local Board 
from which the money could be withdrawn and 
placed at the disposal of the Local Board which 
desired it to spend this year; it could only be done 
in the next budget. 

1204. My recollection is that in the Government 
of India the rule is the same as in the provincial. 
The Local Government formerly used to appro¬ 
priate between the local and the provincial; the 
Government of India said: “These are entirely 
different heads of account; one is your money, the 
other is not, and you ought not to have mixed 
them up ” ?—Anyhow, the rule I think you are al¬ 
luding to causes great trouble. 

1205. However, such inconvenience as has been 
caused by that rule will now be got rid of under 
the Secretary of State’s orders excluding local 
funds from the Imperial Government’s budget?—I 
understand from what 1 have heard of the order 
that that will be so. 

1206. You have admitted that these orders, 
though you have not seen them, will, if they are 
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as I; hare put them, decrease references to the 
Government of India ?—Probably. 

1207. Will they not also decrease the work of 
your Secretariat?—From what I have heard of the 
order, I believe it will. 

1208. Is there much correspondence with the 
Government of India on these local fund re-allot¬ 
ments ?—There has not been much. 

1209. But I understood you to say that there 
was Where the shoe pinched—that you did not so 
much mind having to go up for transfers of pro¬ 
vincial funds or reappropriations for provincial 
funds, but it was the local funds that gave all 
the trouble ?—I do not think I spoke of trouble ; 
I said we could not do it without going to the 
Government of India. 

1210. Taking it practically, do you often have 
to go up to the Government of India or not?—We do 
not often go to the Government of India. 

1211. Then it does not pinch you much ?—We do 
not go, because we do not expect to get the funds ; 
we cannot always be asking for funds. 

1212. You may take it from me, as Financial 
Secretary, that if you had the balances as a rule 
there would be no difficulty?—I am very glad to 
hear it. 

1213. Now to take this very important question 
of reappropriation ; are you not very strict with 
your own District Boards ; do you not prevent a 
District Board making reappropriations within its 
own budget without the sanction of Government?— 
I really do not deal with this, until it comes within 
the Financial Department; it is done in the Local 
and Municipal Department. 

1214. But you were a Collector, and have had 
to deal with the District Board finance for some 
years?—I have not dealt with District Board fin¬ 
ance for ten years. 

1215. You are not prepared to say what the 
position is with regard to District Boards?—-Not 
the position now. 

1216. With regard to borrowing powers, you are 
not in favour of giving the provincial Governments 
borrowing powers?—No. 

1217. Under the present system would there be 
anything on which they could borrow particularly ? 
—Things will have to be changed, decidedly. 

1218. A District Board and a municipality can 
borrow because they have got definitely ear-marked 
sources of revenue : a provincial Government has 
sources of revenue which are assigned to it by the 
Government of India and which it shares ; there¬ 
fore it stands rather on a different footing, does 
it not?—Yes. 

1219. Your only security would be the half share 
of the land revenue, the excise, and so on?—Yes. 

1220. That would not be so satisfactory a 
security as a full source of revenue?—I could not 
say until we have tried to raise money. 

1221. The Chairman was asking you yesterday 
whether you would prefer getting the whole of the 
land revenue and giving up the rest, and you said, 
very properly, that you could not say till you had 
worked it out, because you did not know whether 
it was advantageous financially or not. But sup¬ 
posing that giving you the whole of the land 
revenue and giving you nothing else would give 
you much the same as the present settlement, 
would you be in favour of it?—I really cannot an¬ 
swer off-hand. 

1222. Suppose, for instance, the Government of 
India had the whole of the excise, would there not be 
some disadvantages in that; would it not shut off 
the interest of the provincial Government in the 
working of that department?—As you say, the 
Government of Madras might not take so much 
interest in excise questions if the revenue was not 
shared. 

1223. Therefore the system of sharing has this 
advantage, that it gives the provincial Government 
an interest in the various branches of administra¬ 
tion and a share in expanding revenues ?—Yes. 

1224. Is it not the fact that excise is a matter in 
which there is a good deal of Parliamentary criticism 


and public criticism, generally from persons be¬ 
longing to the temperance party ?—Yes. 

1225. And the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State have to meet that criticism?— 
Yes, and I think the Government of Madras has to 
do so also. 

1226. The Government of Madras have to meet it 
no doubt to a certain extent, but the people at 
home look to the Government of India more than 
to the Government of any particular province ?— 
Probably, those that do not know. 

1227. I do not say in Madras (because that has 
always been held up as a model to the rest of the 
provinces in excise matters), but in some of the 
other provinces where the excise system was, in the 
view of the Government of India, not in accordance 
with the canon of getting the maximum of revenue 
out of the minimum of consumption, it might be 
necessary for the Government of India to occa¬ 
sionally interfere?—Yes. 

1228. It would interfere much more easily if it 
possessed a financial share than if it had not?— 
Yes. 

1229. Therefore giving the provincial Govern¬ 
ments the entire receipts from some branches of 
revenue and none in others would have this result, 
that it would slacken their efforts in the case of 
the departments where they got no financial 
benefit, and it would make such control as the 
Government of India has to exercise more un¬ 
gracious, seeing that the Government of India 
would be in some cases interfering in matters from 
which they derived no revenue?—I hope provincial 
Governments understand their duties better than 
that. 

1230. You think that if the provincial Govern¬ 
ment got all the revenue, it would be equally 
amenable ?—I do not see that there would be any 
less control if the provincial Government had all 
the revenue. 

1231. We will say that a provincial Government 
has the excise revenue, and is developing it so 
that a certain number of people think it is working 
in the interests of the liquor trade, and the Gov¬ 
ernment of India thinks there is some foundation 
for that and intervenes ; the provincial Govern¬ 
ment says : “ It is our revenue ; you have nothing 
to do with it.” Is that not a source of friction? 
Whereas now the Government of India says : “ If 
we call upon you to sacrifice revenue, we at any 
rate sacrifice our half with you.” Does it not 
make it easier to deal with a problem of that 
kind, if the Government of India is, as it were, a 
money partner with the provincial Government?— 
I think the provincial Government ought to be 
able to be trusted to do its duty. 

1232. You think the general policy ought to be. 
full trust in the provincial Government?—I think 
so. 

1233. You have a Board of Revenue here ?—Yes. 

1234. Does the provincial Government always 
trust the Board of Revenue?—Not always. 

1235. Have there not been many cases in which 
the provincial Government have overruled the 
Board of Revenue l— Yes. 

1236. And the Board of Revenue in its turn over¬ 
rules Collectors?—Yes. 

1237. Then why should the provincial Govern¬ 
ment alone be exempt from the power of being 
overruled? Is the provincial Government neces¬ 
sarily infallible when it is disagreeing with its own 
IBoard of Revenue, we will say ?—Not necessarily. 

1238. Then I gather that your idea is that if the 
Government of India interfere with the provincial 
Government, it is necessarily always the case that 
the Government of India is wrong and the pro¬ 
vincial Government right?—I do not think I have 
given any justification for such an idea. 

1239. You deprecate interference with the pro¬ 
vincial Government beyond what is the absolute 
necessity?—Beyond what is necessary. 

1240. I gather from what you were saying that 
it is because you think that the provincial Govern- 
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rn'ent is more likely to be right ?—I think the pro¬ 
vincial Government has local knowledge, and the 
Government of India as a rule has not. 

1241. Take the case of the Eevenue Board and 
the Collector ; has not the Collector local know¬ 
ledge?—Certainly, so 'has the Board. 

1242. Has the Board as a rule as good a know¬ 
ledge as that of the Collector?—I think the Board 
as a rule has local knowledge ; it is very seldom 
that some member of the Board has not served 
in the particular district. 

1243. In the Government of India until lately 
the Home Member was a Madras officer ; had he 
not local knowledge of Madras matters?—Within 
certain limits ; he had not had immediate touch 
with any district in Madras for a great many 
years. 

1244. Is it not possible that the Members of 
Council in Madras have not had immediate touch 
with any district for a number of years?—Cer¬ 
tainly. 

1245. Then you do not mind reversals of opinion 
and not trusting to a man on the spot, so long as 
it is done in the family, if I may say so—in the 
province itself—but you object to the provincial 
Government being overruled from outside, is that 
it?—I do not think I have said anything to justify 
that assertion. 

1246. Well, you think it is right and proper 
that the provincial Government should overrule 
the Eevenue Board where necessary?—Yes. 

1247. And that the Board should overrule a 
Collector ?—Yes. 

1248. And that a Collector should overrule a 
tahsildar ?—Yes. 

1249. But you do not think it right that the 
Government of India should overrule the Madras 
Government?—I do not think it right that the 
Government of India should overrule the Madras 
Government in local questions. 

1250. What do you mean by local questions?— 
Questions which affect this Presidency itself, as 
distinct from other parts of India. 

1251. Is it always possible to put a province 
within a ring fence, and say that this question 
affects one province only, and not others?—I have 
not suggested that. 

1252. Is it not possible that what is done in 
Madras may react on some adjoining province?— 
Certainly it is possible. 

1263. And is it not desirable that there should 
be some general co-ordination of the administra¬ 
tion, or would you allow each provincial Govern¬ 
ment to go entirely on its own lines?—I would 
allow the provincial Government to go as far as 
possible on its own lines. 

1254. As far as possible?—Yes. 

1265. But every now and then it has to be pulled 
up ?—Yes. 

1256. Now take a personal matter. Would you 
allow a provincial Government full power of 
punishing its own officers, or would you allow an 
officer an appeal to the Government of India?—I 
should allow an appeal to the Government of 
India, if the Government of Madras punished an 
■officer. 


1262. Your point is that the Madras Government ^ JSfiMi. 

would be the Court of first instance ?—Yes. Mr. S. 

1263. And that it occasionally might make a BradUy. 

mistake ?—Oertainly. ■33 jYov., 1907; 

1264. If it makes a mistake in personal ques- -— 

tions might it not also make a mistake in admini¬ 
strative questions ?—Certainly. 

1265. Therefore might not the Government of 
India occasionally be justified in overruling it?—I 
have agreed with that. 

1266. You refer to the Government of India Beso- 
lution constituting the Controller of Printing and 
Stationery. Are you aware tliat as regards print- 
ing, the most important presses that the Controller 
has to deal with are those directly under the 
Government of India?—I know that he has to deal 
with them ; I do not know the relative importance 
of them. 

1267. And he therefore stands in a different 
position with regard to those presses than he does 
in regard to the provincial presses?—Yes, I believe 
he does. 

1268. Your complaint is about paragraph 4 in 

which it is said : “ The Controller will refer all 
matters requiring orders to the Finance and Com¬ 
merce Department and will be the general adviser 
of the Government of India on all matters con¬ 
nected with printing and stationery and their agent 
for giving effect to their orders.” Later on it 
says: “ The Controller will inspect, supervise, 

( and control all printing presses under Local 
Governments and Administrations, especially in 
Northern India, advising them in matters con¬ 
nected with printing and stationery. The Con¬ 
troller will not have executive control over pro¬ 
vincial presses, but Local Governments should 
arrange to help him in his inspections, and 
should pay due attention to his reports.” Beading 
those two passages together, is it not fair to say 
that when the Government of India said “their 
agent for giving their orders ” they .meant in 
respect of imperial presses?—Certainly, if you 
read the two passages together. 

1269. Before the Controller of Printing and 
Stationery existed you had the entire control of 
the Madras press except on any questions which 
under the Civil Service Eegulations would have to 
go to the Government of India ?—Yes. 

1270. There was nobody in the Madras Govern¬ 
ment who had any practical experience of print¬ 
ing ?—I believe the Superintendent of the press had 
practical experience. If you mean in the Madras 
Government itself, I think not. 

1271. Does the 'Chief Secretary or the Under 
Secretary know anything about printing?—No, 
there is no personal experience. 

1272. Did you find it embarrassing to have to deal 
with a person about whose technical work you 
knew nothing ?—I have not found it so. 

1273. You found no necessity to have an officer 
of higher status come down from outside and able 
to advise you?—Certainly it would be of advan¬ 
tage. 

1274. Therefore the Controller of Printing and 
Stationery need not be objectionable to you?— 

(He need not be. 

1275. He might be of great service to you?—-He 
might be. 


1257. The Government of India not having the 
local knowledge?—There is no question of local 
knowledge in regard to the punishment of an 
officer. 

1258. There is knowledge of the man ?—There is 
knowledge of the man, yes. 

1259. Suppose the Madras Government reduced a 
Collector ; would you allow him an appeal to the 
Government of India?—Yes. 

1260. The Madras Government knowing the Col¬ 
lector and the Government of India not knowing 
him ?—Yes. 

1261. On what ground—why should you allow an 
appeal there?—'Because I consider that it is just 
as well to allow an appeal from the Court of first 
instance. 


1276. Do you think the working of your Madras 
press was altogether satisfactory ?—I really do not 
know. 

1277. Was the late Superintendent not rather 
dilatory in his work?—I really do not know. 

1278. What you object to is the fact that the 
Controller has issued orders ?—I object to the Con¬ 
troller issuing orders. 

1279. But does he issue orders?—Well, he has 
issued things which have resulted in increase of 
establishment and so on. 

1280. But as I understand he had no power to 
make you do the work ; he could only advise ?—I 
think if he advised and the Government of Madras 
refused to do it, it would expose itself to being 
overruled by the Government of India. 
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1281. You did refuse to do it, and have the 
Government of India overruled you?—I am not 
aware that anything has happened yet in which 
the Government of India has had an opportunity 

23 Nov., 1907. of overruling us. 

1282. In the (Madras Press (Superintendent’s 
note he says “ The adoption of the task system on 
the basis of other presses, one of the suggestions 
of the (Examiner, caused a long and expensive 
strike.” I suppose he is referring to the strike 
of 1904?—Yes. 

1283. Was that not rather due to the bad 
management of the local press Superintendent?.— 

I do not know what it was due to. 

1284. You have referred to the case of the 
(Sanitary Commissioner and Captain Christophers 
and Captain (Patton. Will you kindly tell us who 
Captain Patton is?—iHe is a member of the Indian 
Medical Service. 

1285. How did he come to be in Madras?—He 
was posted in (Madras to study some particular 
questions under Captain Christophers at the King 
Institute. 

1286. Posted by whom?—(By the (Sanitary Com¬ 
missioner of the Government of India, I believe. 

1287. Then he is not a Madras officer?—No, he 
is an imperial officer. 

1288. He was sent to prosecute work for the 
Government of India in connection with some 
diseases at the King Institute?—Yes. 

1289. The Government of Madras desired him to 
accompany the local Sanitary Commissioner to 
Ennore; Captain Christophers thought that this 
man, being an imperial officer, ought to get the 
orders of his superior officer. What is it you 
impugn in that? Was his superior officer in the 
Madras Government?—iNo. 

1290. Then had you a right to order him to 
accompany the local Sanitary Commissioner?—Yes. 
He was employed in this Presidency under one 
of our men; he was asked to accompany the 
(Sanitary Commissioner on a short visit to a place 
almost within a drive of Madras. 

1291. He was working in your laboratory?—He 
was working in our laboratory under Captain 
Christophers. 

1292. (Did the Government of India put 
his services at your disposal under Captain 
Christophers?—No, but he was working under 
Captain Christophers in the study of these 
questions. 

1293. Is it not the fact that the Madras Govern¬ 
ment appointed this officer to act for Captain 
Christophers without reference to the Government 
of India?—They did. 

1294. Is that altogether correct?—Well, it 
increased his pay. 

1295. (But as a matter of etiquette was it a 
proper thing to appoint an imperial officer to a 
provincial post without reference to the Govern¬ 
ment of India?—There is not the slightest doubt 
that it was not the usual thing. 

1296. You admit that you appointed an officer 
belonging to the Imperial Sanitary Commissioner 
to take up that work without reference to the 
Sanitary Commissioner. ,Now what complaint 
have you against the (Sanitary Commissioner in 
regard to this matter at all?—'We have not made 
it a ground of complaint against the Government 
of India. 

1297. Assuming that there was an error of 
judgment, it was due to Captain Christophers?— 
Certainly. 

1298. Then how can you blame the Sanitary 
Commissioner?—The position is this. The fact of 
the existence of the (Sanitary Commissioner led 
our officer to order a man working under him 
in his own place not to obey an order of the 
Government of Madras. The position was a most 
unfortunate one, but our complaint is that the 
system led an officer under the Government of 
Madras to forbid an officer working under him 


to carry out an order of the Government of Madras 
without reference to the Government of India. 

1299. If there had been no Imperial Sanitary 
Commissioner, but Captain. Patton had still been 
an officer of the Government of India, might that 
situation not have arisen equally?—I do not think 
so. 

1300. Is that the only grievance you have 
against the (Sanitary Commissioner, that his 
existence led to this little friction?—(The Sanitary 
Commissioner of the Government of India has 
called for statistics which are not available and 
which involve a great deal of work; I think you 
had better ask the Sanitary Commissioner about 
the matter. Without reference to this Government 
he has interfered considerably with the work of 
the office. 

1301. If the local Sanitary Commissioner has 
reason to believe that statistics called for would 
be vexatious could he not represent that view?— 
But surely no one ought to be in the position of 
being able to call for vexatious statistics. 

1302. Is it not the fact that in all Government 
matters statistics may be called for w'hich some¬ 
body may think to be so troublesome as to be 
vexatious?—Quite so. 

1303. Then as to the Inspector-General of 
Excise, you have no experience of him?—I have 
not. 

1304. Is it not quite likely that the Inspector- 
General of Excise would have a lot to learn 
in Madras ?—Possibly. 

1305. Suppose he did learn in Madras, would 
what he learnt not prove of use to Bengal or 
Bombay or some other province?—Yes. 

1306. Are not these Inspectors-General useful 
from that point of view, that they convey to one 
province the knowledge that they have picked up 
in another?—(I really do not know—I know nothing 
about what they convey. 

1307. You said that you had read the report 
of the Excise Committee. That was a strong 
representative (Committee presided over by a 
Madras officer?—Yes. 

1308. Did they not state unanimously that they 
found that in excise matters the different pro¬ 
vincial authorities were working in ignorance of 
each other’s methods, and that that was an ex¬ 
tremely inconvenient situation?—Yes. 

1309. (Would such a situation have grown up if 
you had had an Inspector-General in years gone 
by?—I do not know. 

1310. Have you got any real grievance against 
the Inspectors-General apart from these quasi- 
personal matters? Can you point to another 
matter in which the Inspectors-General have really 
been a nuisance to you?—There was a case regard¬ 
ing the Surgeon-General with the Madras 
Government, it is against the rules and against 
the departmental rules and orders that he should 
correspond on professional matters directly with 
the Government of India; we found the Surgeon- 
General was corresponding about the transfer of 
an officer to do work at Netley. 

1311. That occurred in the year 1900?—Yes. 

1312. I think when you brought the matter to 
the attention of the Government of India they 
went into the facts and admitted that there was 
a mistake, and they apologised?—It is not the 
only occasion on which the Government of India 
have said that there have been mistakes made in 
that way. 

1313. When such an appointment is created a 
new Inspector-General comes in. Is it not natural 
that with the best intentions there should be a 
little over-lapping which would cease when the 
man’s functions became better known?—I think 
it is possible that it would cease, and I think it 
is possible that it might make them exacerbated. 

1314. Have you any complaints to make of the 
Director of Criminal Intelligence ?—I have not 
seen his work. 
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1315. It was suggested that the place of 
Inspeotors-General might be filled by periodical 
conferences of provincial officers; do you believe in 
that plan?—I think that occasional conferences 
might be valuable. 

1316. Who would preside at such conferences?— 
I cannot say. 

1317. It is rather an important matter?—Quite 
so, but it is not for me to say. 

1318. Does not everything in a conference of 
this sort depend upon the Chairman as to whether 
it leads to good results or not ?—I do not know; 
there might be a strong lot of members and a 
very weak Chairman, and the result might be 
most satisfactory. 

1319. If you have a number of equal officials 
from the various provinces, who is to take pre¬ 
cedence?—I cannot imagine the case of a number 
of actually equal officials from various provinces. 

1320. You would put the man who was senior in 
rank in the chair?—You might. 

1321. (From various causes do not officers rapidly 
change from one part of the country to another ? 
—Yes, within certain limits. Now and again you 
get a man who has been a Collector or a Judge 
for 10 or 12 years. 

1322. Not in the same district?—Sometimes 
even in the same district. 

1323. Might an officer not go to a conference 
and get useful knowledge there, and then in two 
or three months time be sent elsewhere, and 
therefore, so far as he was concerned, the con¬ 
ferences might have no useful effect?—I think if 
the officer was worth his pay he would probably 
place on record before he left anything valuable 
that he had obtained from the conferences he had 
attended. 

1324. Is it not rather natural for every officer 
to be rather prepossessed in favour of the method 
of his own Presidency?—I do not know. 

1325. Is there not a certain amount of what 
you might call provincial patriotism?—’There is 
a certain amount of provincial feeling no doubt. 

1326. If an officer imbued with such a feeling 
went to a conference and found the majority 
against him, could he not simply go back and tell 
the Government that these objections were dictated 
by ignorance of local circumstances?—(He could. 

1327. The iLocal Government would not hear 
the other side of the case ?—I cannot tell you; it 
depends on the procedure of the conference. 

1328. On the other hand, would not the Inspector- 
General be able to tell you the other side of the 
case?—I understood you to say that the Inspector- 
General would not hold the conference. 

1329. I do not see why he should not hold 
conferences too. (However, my point is that he 
could go to the Local (Government and say “ Things 
are being done in a different way in (say) .Bengal, 
and it would be worth your while to see if the 
Bengal procedure would not suit you.” The local 
man would say “ Oh no, our plan is best,” and 
then there w ould be the argument on one side and 
the other?—il do not think so. In my own 
experience I think the local man would be ready 
to do anything good that suited his own province. 

1330. Do you find that Heads of Departments 
in India are peculiarly receptive of new ideas?—I 
have found .Heads of Departments receptive of 
new ideas. 

1331. You were speaking yesterday of transfers 
of Civilians especially, and you said that the 
number of transfers had been considerably reduced 
by the grading system amongst Collectors and 
Head Assistants. Formerly the Head Assistant 
when he was promoted had to change his division, 
probably his district also?—Yes. 

1332. Now he stays where he is and draws extra 
pay according to seniority?—Yes. 

1333. Did the Madras Government adopt that 
suggestion of their own accord?—I think not. 


1334. IWas it not forced upon them by the 
Government of India?—I cannot tell you as to its 
being forced upon them; I have not read the 
exact papers. 

1335. Could you give us the returns showing 
the transfer of Civilians from Collectors down¬ 
wards ?—I think it would be difficult to get a 
return. 

1336. It would cause a lot of labour?—I think 
so. 

1337. IMay we take it from you that this system 
has reduced the number of transfers?—Certainly. 

133'8. And you think it is a good system?—I 
think it is. 

1339. Nevertheless, your Government, if left to 
itself, would not have adopted it?—I cannot tell 
you; Governments change. 

1340. The Government of that day would not 
have adopted it ?—I cannot tell you who the 
Government of that day was. 

1341. Is it not the fact that reforms in police 
and education and agriculture generally have 
owed their initiative to the Government of India? 
—I really cannot say. 

1342. Putting it on a priori grounds, is not a 
Central Government which can overlook the whole 
of India more likely to be able to initiate general 
reforms than a Government which can only deal 
with its own province?—Yes. 

1343. Now we have had a list of financial powers 
which the provincial Government proposes should 
be delegated to them. Which of these do you lay 
stress upon—which would you really like to get? 
—We should like to get them all. 

1344. Do you regard them as all of equal im¬ 
portance?—No. 

1345. Some are of more importance than 
others?—Yes. 

1346. Could you tell us some of the most 
important?—1 cannot tell you which would save 
most work without having it looked up. 

1347. Do you regard them all as important?—I 
regard them as important as a whole—taken 
together. 

1348. But suppose you were coming into a 
meeting which had power to pass final orders, 
which would you be prepared to fight over and 
which would you be prepared to compromise over? 
—I should have to think it over in order to make 
my selection. 

1349. There are some of these things that may 
be open to primd facie objection, which may be 
cleared up in the course of discussion and in the 
course of evidence, but I want naturally to speak 
to somebody who has thought about the matter 
and who can give me an authoritative answer; 
you say you are not in a position to speak in 
that way ?—I have not thought which are the most 
important of these matters. 

1350. Are you prepared to give me an answer on 
any one of these matters?—To the best of my 
ability. 

1351. As to the proposal that the Local Govern¬ 
ment should have power to remit disallowances 
made by the Audit Officer within six months of 
the date of payment; what is the position of the 
Accountant-General in regard to the Local Govern¬ 
ment?—Do you mean in regard to this matter? 

1352. In regard to all matters of audit what 
is the position of the Accountant-General ?—He 
is the Head Auditor. 

1353. ,He is not an officer of the provincial 
Government ?—No. 

1354. He is an officer of the Government of 
India?—Yes. 

1355. Is it not his duty to see that the rules 
are not infringed?—Yes. 

1356. And if he differs from the provincial 
Government, the provincial Government takes the 
matter up to the Government of India?—Yes. 
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1357. I do not know whether you are aware 
that in the same way if the Government of India 
pass any expenditure which the Accountant- 
General or the Comptroller of Indian Treasuries 
objects to, the Government of India must go to 
the Secretary of State?—I was not aware of that. 

1358. iNow the existing rule is, to save a long 
correspondence about long time-past matters, that 
if the Accountant-General raises an objection over 
an officer’s pay which may have been going on 
over a long series of years, it is held that he ought 
to have acted more promptly. You say “The rule 
requiring the sanction of the Government of 
India in the Financial Department, and, where 
necessary, of the Secretary of State, to any 
remission of any disallowances made within six 
months from the date of payment should be 
abolished.” Would that not strike root and 
branch at audit control?—I do not think it would 
strike at the root of audit control. 

1359. Supposing there is an officer on a pay of 
Rs. 500 and you increase it to Rs. 600, and the 
Accountant-iGeneral says “.You cannot do that 
without the sanction of the Government of India 
in the meantime, the officer has drawn his Rs. 
600, and as soon as the Accountant-General dis¬ 
allows it you disallow the objection under this 
section?—I think we should not do that. Here 
we have to go to the Government of India for 
sanction. 

1360. In many cases you do not accept the 
disallowance and you go to the Government of 
India; would you not find it much simpler, if 
you had the power, without going to the Govern¬ 
ment of India at all, to simply refund the amount 
of which he had docked the officer?—I do not 
think we should do it so as to interfere with 
the authority of the Government of India 
seriously. 

1361. You think then that to giv-e you carte 
blanche about remitting disallowances made by 
the Accountant-General would not weaken audit 
control?—(I do not think that the Government of 
iMadras would pass orders interfering with the 
finance of the Government of India or that it 
would unjustly allow these disallowances. 

1362. I do not think that it is quite an answer 
to my question?—I am afraid I cannot give a 
better one. I do not think there is any danger 
in granting this delegation. 

1363. You think there is no danger?—I do not 
think so. 

1364. Then you do not attach any importance 
to the requirement that a provincial Government 
shall have to refer to the Government of India 
whenever an Audit Officer challenges its action 
as ultra vires. Do you regard that as a valuable 
safeguard or not ?—The Accountant-General can 
always refer to the Government of India. 

1365. Do you regard that as a valuable safe¬ 
guard or not—that when an officer challenges the 
action of a provincial Government they cannot 
do anything further until the matter is referred 
to the Government of India?—I do consider it a 
safeguard. 

1366. Will you explain further the proposal 
that the (Local Government should have power, 
without reference to the Government of India, 
to grant a pension to an officer according to the 
rules in force when he entered the Service?—At 
present a considerable number of cases come up 
in which an officer entered the service of Govern¬ 
ment before the present pension rules were in 
force. Under the pension rules which were in 
force when he entered the Service he would obtain 
a larger pension; under the rules now in force 
every one of these cases has to be referred to the 
Government of India for disposal. It has now 
become a complete matter of routine; the officer 
always gets the pension that he would have got 
if the rules had not been altered since he joined 
the Service. 

1367. Let me read to you Article 4 of the Civil 
Service Regulations: “ An officer’s claim to pay 
and allowances is regulated by the rules in force 


at the time in respect of which the pay and 
allowances are earned; to leave, by the rules in 
force at the time the leave is applied for and 
granted; and to pension, by the rules in force at 
the time when the officer resigns or is discharged 
from the service of Government.” Therefore, 
his claim to pension rests on the rules in force at 
the time he retired, and he cannot, as a matter 
of right, have a better pension?—He cannot. All 
those matters are referred to the Government of 
India, and it is not the practice of the Govern¬ 
ment of India to refuse such pensions. 

1368. Are you aware that as a rule reference 
has to be made to the Secretary of ‘State?—No, I 
am not aware of that. 

1369. Do you consider it quite safe to give the 
the provincial Government unchallenged power in 
that matter?—I consider it quite safe, inasmuch as 
it has now become a matter of routine and the 
Government of India never interfere. 

1370. What class of cases are you referring to 
when you say that they are all treated as matters 
of routine ? Do you mean to refer to clerks chiefly 
or were you referring to Gazetted Officers ?—I have 
not known any case of a Gazetted Officer. 

1371. Would you be prepared to give Public 
Works officers such scale of pension as they might 
have been entitled to under the rules in force at 
the time they entered the Service in lieu of the 
present scale?—If the Government of India were 
in the habit of granting that pension, it would 
save a great deal of correspondence if the power 
were given to the provincial Government. 

1372. That is so far as regards the general 
delegation of a particular class of cases, but would 
you give full and complete power to the Local 
Government in all cases without any communica¬ 
tion with the Government of India?—No, but I 
want to save routine correspondence. 

1373. Then when the Government of India 
accept the view with regard to one class of officers 
you desire that it should be applied to any cases 
that arise hereafter?—Yes. 

1374. That is rather a different matter from what 
I was putting to you. How many cases of that 
kind have occurred P-—I should have to have the 
figures looked up but they are not infrequent. 

1375. You have been ‘Chief Secretary for about a 
year; you sign all these letters that go to the 
Government of India?—Not all of them. 

1376. But you deal with the cases?—I deal with 
the cases. 

1377. Have you not a general recollection of 
the number of cases that have occurred?—There 
have been a good many, 10 or 15, or 20; they come 
up pretty frequently. 

1378. Now I will take you to Article 180 of the 
Civil Service Regulations, extension of joining 
time. You would propose to give the Local 
Government full power in respect of joining time? 
—Yes. 

1379. Is it that you have to make many re¬ 
ferences, or that the references which you make 
are nearly always sanctioned, or why do you ask 
for this power?—To save trouble. 

1380. Are the references of the same character 
that you have described before—purely routine? 
—I should say they are hot routine, but the 
Government of Madras may be trusted not to 
misuse that power. 

1381. You may take it as a matter of general 
principle or a matter of practical policy. By 
practical policy I mean a thing that would save a 
lot of reference. Is it practical policy that you 
are dealing with ? — It would not save many 
references. 

1382. Is not joining time a rather ticklish busi¬ 
ness ; do not officers sometimes extend their joining 
time to give themselves a bit of a holiday?—I do 
not think officers do that, and I do not think the 
Government ever extend it for that purpose. 

1383. Are not the rules as to joining time fairly 
liberal ?—Yes; fairly liberal; you get six days pre¬ 
paration time, and so many. days for every 250, 
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miles by rail, or 200 miles by steamer, or 10 or 15 
miles by road or canal, and you get each Sunday 
on which you do not travel. 

1384. It can only happen very rarely that the 
joining time is exceeded?—It is very rarely that 
the 30 days’ joining time is exceeded. 

1385. But when it does you would give the 
power to the Local .Government?—Yes, it is a very 
petty power. 

1386. Then as regards Article No. 368: “Service 
does not qualify unless the officer holds a substan¬ 
tive office on a permanent establishment; but; upon 
such conditions as it may think fit to impose, the 
Government of India may allow temporary service 
to count for pension if the pension does not exceed 
Rs. 10 a month.” "What you want is that the 
Government of Madras shall have power if the 
pension does not exceed Rs. 50?—Yes. 

1387. You do not ask that the Government of 
Madras should have greater powers than those 
possessed by the Government of India?—No; we 
ask that the section shall be widened and more 
authority given all round. 

1388. Therefore it would be necessary for the 
Secretary of State to delegate his authority?—No, 
I do not think that is so. 

1389. Are you not aware that in regard to any 
concession not sanctioned by the pension rules in 
black and white the sanction of the Secretary of 
State is necessary?—But that could all be done in 
one; I do not think the Secretary of State would 
object; what we are asking for is the widening 
of all powers. 

1390. You desire the Secretary of State to give 
larger power to the Government of India and that 
the Government of India should delegate larger 
powers to the provincial Government?—That is so. 

1391. Then will you turn to Article 924 of the 
Civil Service Regulations. Under 924 (6), the 
Government of India have been authorized “ to 
grant pensions up to a limit of Rs. 10 a month, 
or gratuities not exceeding the equivalent value of 
that amount, without reference to the Secretary 
of State in any case, even where no pension or 
gratuity is admissible under rule, provided that 
the general spirit of the regulations is observed.” 
Would you be in favour of giving that power, or 
any larger power if the Secretary of State could be 
induced to give any, to Local Governments in 
respect of officers serving under them?—Yes. 

1392. Now as regards the proposals for the 
“ Delegation of powers to Heads of Departments ” ; 
do you regard all these as equally important, or 
are there any that you regard as specially impor¬ 
tant ?—I think my answer must be that I have not 
considered which are more necessary than others; 
I think they are all desirable. 

1393. There are certain proposals in respect of 
the purchase of articles of European manufacture. 
Are you aware that a Stores Committee appointed 
by the Government of India has been sitting on 
that matter, and that the Secretary of State has 
been addressed on the subject?—No, I am not 
aware of it. 

1394. Will you look at the suggestion that Heads 
of Departments should be empowered to sanction 
recurring contingent expenditure subject to a 
monthly limit of Rs. 25 for any item. Would you 
impose any limit of time?—Monthly. 

1395. But would you allow a man to go on 
month by month sanctioning up to Rs. 25, or 
would you impose any limit of time within which 
he must get sanction?—I should empower him to 
sanction generally. 

1396. But is there not a danger • that there 
would be a tendency on the part of some officer to 
try to put menial servants and other persons 
under the head of “ contingencies” ?—I do not 
think there is a tendency of that sort. 

1397. You'are very strict in Madras, as in most 
provinces, as to sanctioning powers of officers in 
the matter of establishments?—Yes. 

1398. Subject to exceptions in the case of tem¬ 
porary establishments even the Board of Revenue 
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cannot sanction any additional establishments?— 
I think that is so. 

1399. Is there not a risk, if you impose no time 
limit about contingent recurring charges, that 
things will be sanctioned by different officers?—No, 
you can watch the Collector; the Heads of Depart¬ 
ments can be watched carefully. 

1400. Then you would allow it to be challenged 
by the audit office?—Certainly. 

1401. You are acquainted with the Madras 
Manual?—Yes, the Manual is a collection of rules 
by the local Accountant-General which we are sup¬ 
posed to follow. 

1402. Then take the proposal relative to Article 
232, “Commutation of absence without leave into 
leave without allowances.” What you say is that 
the Local Government should be empowered to 
authorise specific Heads of Departments to com¬ 
mute leave without absence into leave without 
allowances. Would you make that subject to any 
exception?—I do not think any exceptions would 
be necessary. The authorisation should be to 
specified Heads of Departments; it would not be 
granted to Heads of Departments generally. 
There are different persons who count as Heads of 
Departments who are not nearly so senior as others 
who are Heads of other Departments. The Local 
Government would specify the Heads of Depart¬ 
ments to whom the power should be given. 

1403. It would be in the discretion of the Local 
Government to decide to whom the power should 
be given?—Yes. 

1404. Then as regards Article 339. You say 
“ the Board of Revenue, the High Court, the 
Inspector-General of Police and the Director of 
Public Instruction should be allowed to grant 
extraordinary leave without allowances for a 
period not exceeding two months, even though the 
applicant for leave is eligible for other kinds of 
leave.” Will you explain that?—A considerable 
number of references are made to Government on 
this point. 

1405. The general rule is that an offiodr may not 
get leave without allowances till he has exhausted 
every other kind of leave?—But sometimes it 
affects a man very seriously having to take fur¬ 
lough; he may not be able to get furlough again 
for four or five years under the strict rules; I am 
referring to Uncovenanted Officers. Take my own 
case; if I am compelled to take furlough for more 
than three months I can get no furlough for 
another three years. With the Uncovenanted man, 
that rule really does not apply; it is a shorter 
period for me. It might have a serious effect 
upon a man’s career to compel him to take the only 
leave to which he is entitled. He might not be 
able to get any more long leave for many years. 

1406. Will you read the Note 1 to which you 
refer ?—“ In cases in which the duration of the 
extraordinary leave to be granted does not exceed 
two months the Local Government may dispense 
with the condition in this Article that the leave 
can be granted only when no other kind of leave 
is by rule admissible.” 

1407. The ordinary rule is that if you have other 
leave you must not take this, but there is a dis¬ 
pensing power vested in the Local Government. 
Is it not possible that there may be abuses of that 
if delegated?—I hope not. 

4408. Is it not rather a delicate thing sometimes, 
as the officer may be a personal friend of the 
Head of Department?—I do not think the Heads 
of Departments are liable to allow themselves to 
be moved in matters of that sort by personal 
friendship. 

1409. You think it is quite safe?—I think it is 
safe. 

1410. You spoke about the power of granting 
pensions under Rs. 100; would it not be a sounder 
thing to lay down the general rule that, provided 
the Accountant-General certified there w'as no 
objection, pensions might be given by the officer 
who would fill up the appointment in case of a 
vacancy?—I think that is very much the same 
thing as this proposal, but this proposal has been 
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limited because it is considered advisable not to 
give wider powers. 

1411. Do you see any objection to it?—Speaking 
personally, I do not see any objection to it, but the 
Government of Madras have put forward this 
proposal. 

1412. Would it be possible by any system of 
budget allotments to enable the Board of Revenue, 
and if necessary the Collectors, to sanction minor 
increases of establishment?—I think it might be 
possible. 

1413. Might the Board of Revenue not have 
power to sanction Rs. 15 clerks say, or people of 
that sort ?—It would do no harm; it is only a 
question of budgeting. 

1414. I mean •within the budget allotment?— 
Within the budget allotment there would be no 
difficulty. 

1415. Would you be in favour of it?—I think 
it would be a good thing; it would save many 
references. 

1416. Would you give the same power to Col¬ 
lectors?—Not the same power as I should give to 
the Board. 

1417. But certain minor powers in respect of 
permanent establishments?—Yes. 

1418. Among the matters that are full Board 
matters does not the Court of Wards come in?— 
Yes, I mentioned that yesterday. 

1419. Court of Wards matters are full Board 
matters ?—Some of them, not all; most of them are 
disposed of by one member. 

1420. You think that that is advisable?—I think, 
as things are, that is advisable. 

1421. Could not Collectors have larger powers in 
Court of Wards cases?—Not without legislation. 

1422. But suppose it is convenient to legislate, 
would you give them larger powers?—No, I do not 
think I would give larger powers to all Collectors. 
I might be prepared to give them to a Collector in 
respect of a particular estate that came under his 
charge, and to some Collectors in respect of all 
estates. 

1423. Are there not a large number of petty 
sanctions which come up to the Collectors which 
the Secretary of the Board deals with and never 
passes on?—I cannot tell you about that. 

1424. Are there not a large number of these 
petty sanctions?—I cannot say whether there are 
a large number. 

1425. Surely as Collector you had them before 
you?—I had, but I do not know what the number 
was. 

1426. Were they relatively petty cases?—Some 
of them must have been petty cases. You must 
remember that I have not been Collector with a 
Court of Wards estate under my charge for about 
13 or 14 years. 

1427. Anyhow, you are not prepared to give 
larger powers to Collectors generally in respect of 
the Court of Wards?—I should not give them 
larger powers generally. 

1428. You spoke of dry remissions yesterday and 
you said you were not prepared to give the Col¬ 
lector any powers in respect of dry remissions?— 
I said that the revenue system is such that dry 
remissions are not granted in ordinary circum¬ 
stances. 

1429. But they are granted occasionally?—They 
are granted occasionally. 

1430. By the Board of Revenue?—Or by the 
Government, but it is only in exceptional cases of 
large areas suffering from famine or from loss of 
crops. 

1431. But the Collector has no independent 
powers in such cases?—No. 

1432. At the same time, the remissions granted 
are granted on the report and recommendation of 
the Collector?—Yes. 

1433. That being so, would you think it 
dangerous to give the Collector some powers in 


respect of this ?—The difficulty is the budgeting; 
the difficulty is the large area that affects the 
budget. 

1434. I am speaking of minor powers?—But it 
is impossible to give minor powers for remissions 
without altering the whole settlement system. 

1435. Therefore you first of all say “ de minimis 
non curat lex,” and then when it comes to big 
things “it upsets the budget,” is that it?—No. 
The position is this. Our assessments on dry lands 
are based on an arrangement which gives a very 
large percentage of reduction for losses of crops; 
it is intended that all ordinary failures of crop in 
a given year shall be covered by that large per¬ 
centage of reduction. The consequence is that 
dry remissions are not included. 

1436. But might it not happen that through 
some special accident, a land-slip or something or 
other, the dry crops got destroyed in certain 
villages; in such a case would you not consider it 
a case for remission?—If the lands are not injured 
—if they are suitable for cultivation next year— 
I do not think it is necessary to allow Collectors 
to grant remissions, because that is covered by the 
reductions that are made generally. 

1437. Although every raiyat in the village had 
lost his whole crop?—Yes. 

1438. Do you think your settlement rules are too 
rigid?—No; I do not think they are too rigid 
under the present system. 

1439. Then they do not want alteration?—I 
would not demand alteration. 

1440. You at present have some limitation of 
the right of personal appeal in that nothing goes 
to the Local Government in the case of men below 
Rs. 50 unless it is a first appeal?—Yes. 

1441. You would be ready, I understood from 
your previous answers, to raise that to Rs. 100 at 
any rate?—Yes. 

1442. You say that every man ought to have one 
appeal?—Yes, 

1443. Therefore, if you, as a member of the 
Board, dismiss a man, he should be able to go to 
Government ?—Yes. 

1444. But if some subordinate of yours has 
dismissed a man at Rs. 80 and you confirm the 
sentence, then he should not go to the Govern¬ 
ment ?—No. 

1445. Could not District Magistrates be given 
power to invest subordinate magistrates with 
second and third class powers?—They could. 

1446. Would you be in favour of that?—Yes. 

1447. You do judicial work as Chief Secretary? 
—Yes. 

1448. You have a number of applications for 
second and third class powers?—Yes; we should 
require legislation to alter that; that is under the 
Criminal Procedure Code; it would be a good thing 
to be able to do. 

1449. (Would you be in favour of going further 
and allowing them to give first class powers?—• 
No. 

1450. Now take the revenue side. You post an 
officer not merely to a district as a Sub-Divisional 
Officer, but to a particular division in the district ? 
—Yes. 

1451. The Collector could not remove a man 
from one division to another?—The Collector 
ordinarily could not. 

1452. Would you be in favour of posting the 
officer to a district and giving the Collector his 
complement of Divisional Officers, and letting him 
move them about at his discretion?—No, because it 
would mean the transfer of Covenanted Officers 
without the orders of Government. I think the 
Government should decide w'hat Covenanted Officers 
should be in charge of what divisions. 

1453. Does not the Collector know best the 
capabilities of his officers? You can trust a man 
to be a Collector; cannot you trust him to appor¬ 
tion his district ?—There are certain rules that the 
Government carry out with regard to the posting 
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of officers, and I do not think there should be any 
alteration. 

1454. You mean that there are certain divisions 
which are usually held by Covenanted Civilians and 
certain divisions that aro held by Deputy Col¬ 
lectors?—In some cases, but I also think that 
generally the former should be held by the 
Covenanted Service, and- that Deputy Collectors 
should not be able to be posted to them. 

1455. .Might there not be exceptional cases in 
whidh they might be appointed for short periods? 
—Certainly, there are exceptions to every rule. 

1456. Subject to certain provisions as to what 
sub-divisions were to be held by what class of 
officers, would you be prepared to give any dis¬ 
cretion to the Collector in posting officers?—I do 
not think it would save any trouble, and I think it 
would be better that the Government should retain 
their present power. 

1457. Now with regard to the tahsildars. There 
are generally from 8 to 12 taluks in a district?— 
In some districts yes; roughly 5 to 12 we will say. 

1458. Those are divided into grades of pay?— 
Yes. 

1459. Five grades running from Rs. 150 to 
Rs. 250?—Yes. 

1460. The pay belongs to the taluk? —Yes. 

1461. Therefore to promote a tahsildar is to 
remove him from one taluk to another ?—Yes. 

1462. Are you in favour of that system ?—Speak¬ 
ing individually, I am not, 'but speaking for 
Government I must ask to be allowed to reserve 
my opinion ; at present I am not speaking for the 
Government. 

1463. Speaking as an individual?—Speaking as 
an individual, I am in favour of a change analogous 
to the change which was made in the case of Sub- 
Divisional Officers. Of course, among these officers, 
moves are not anything like so common as they 
used to be. 

1464. You imply possible objections ; can you in¬ 
dicate any objections that there might be?—I do 
not think there are any objections that could not 
be controverted. Speaking for myself I am in 
favour of what you suggest. 

1465. And I think I am correct in saying that 
the proposal was once made to the provincial 
Government and was rejected?—I think it has been 
made many times and it has (been rejected at times ; 
as to these things one does not know in detail 
what occurred before one came into the Secretariat. 
It is a reform that I think myself would be advan¬ 
tageous. 

1466. As has sometimes been suggested, would 
you put the tahsildars upon a provincial list and 
have them appointed by the Board of Revenue ?— 
No. 

1467. You think that that would weaken the 
power of the Collector?—Yes ; at present the Col¬ 
lector chooses and nominates a man, and goes to 
the Board direct. 

1468. Does the Collector now send each case to 
the Board or does he send a number of persons, 
who are primd facie fit, to the Board?—I cannot 
tell you what he does now ; formerly he used to 
send up several. 

1469. The Board had no actual power of appoint¬ 
ment ; they could veto the Collector’s appointment 
if they thought the man unfit?—Yes. 

1470. And in that case the Collector had to 
appoint some one else?—Yes. 

1471. It was not a case of the Board appointing 
some one else?—No. 

1472. And you would deprecate that?—Yes. 

1473. You spoke yesterday about all Codes being 
prescribed by the Government of India ?—I do not 
think I said that. 

1474. You did speak about Codes?—Yes, there 
ire many Codes. I must have been entirely mis- 
mderstood if I am supposed to have said that. 

1475. So far as Codes tend towards rigidity and 
miformity, the departmental Codes are just as 


much responsible as the Imperial Codes ?—I do not 
think you can complain of the departmental Code 
being too rigid. The object of a Code is to see 
that the officers of the department carry out their 
duties in the same way. 

1476. Is it not the tendency of some Indian sub¬ 
ordinates to look at the letter rather than the 
spirit in interpreting the rules ; are they not inter¬ 
preted too literally ?—I do not think a subordinate 
would find his path very clear if he did. 

1477. You spoke yesterday of a District Officer 
having to rely on about 20 Codes ?—Yes, there is 
the Civil Account Code and the Civil Service Regu¬ 
lations ; there is a Local Fund Code and a Muni¬ 
cipal Code. 

1478. There are any number, but how many 
volumes have you really to take out into camp with 
you for constant reference?—I have not counted ; I 
used to have a considerable number of books ; I 
occasionally wanted the Government of India Acts 
and things of that kind. 

1479. Would you take the Civil Service Regula¬ 
tions out to camp with you ?—I think so. 

1480. And the Civil Account Code ?—Not the Civil 
Account Code. Certainly, as the Salt Member of 
the Board I should take the Civil Service Regula¬ 
tions. 

1481. The Collector has not so much to do with 
the Civil Service Regulations ?—I think I used to 
take them when I was a Collector. 

1482. He has to take the Board’s Standing Orders 
and the Civil Procedure Code ?—Yes, and I should 
say probably the Abkari Manual, and he would 
probably take the Stamp Manual. 

1483. He has to take several books?—He has to 
take several books, and every one has an index, 
and if the Collector knows his work he can very 
easily find anything in them. 

1484. There is one question here as to whether 
the provincial Government, or the Government of 
India too for that matter, was too much led by 
considerations of revenue. Putting the Govern¬ 
ment on one side, have you known that in the case 
of subordinate officers ?—I think that is so. 

1486. In the Excise Department especially?—Yes. 

1486. Do you find officers who have the idea that 
they have to run the excise for the sake of revenue? 
—'Subordinate officers, yes. 

1487. And in the case of the land revenue?—No, 
I think the tendency on the tahsildar’s part is 
only to collect his revenue up to time ; I do not 
think it is so much to increase it as to get it 
paid in time. 

1488. He has not the idea that it would be 
against him to recommend a large amount of remis¬ 
sion?—I do not think so. 

1489. Have you had any experience of famine 
work ?—Yery little ; I had three months in 1892. 

1490. Do you think the provincial Governments 
should not have greater latitude over their Famine 
Code?—I do not think so. 

1491. You spoke yesterday of transfers of officers ; 
you said that in your opinion it was not good 
for an officer to spend too many years in the same 
district. How many Telugu districts have you 
got?—About ten. 

1492. Could you not keep officers more in the 
districts speaking the same language?—We do 
our best. 

1498. You do now?—Yes. 

1494. I put it to you that in former times, officers 
were habitually transferred from a Telugu district 
to a Tamil district and vice versa ?■—There were con¬ 
stant changes ; that had to ibe done in order to 
give promotion ; I believe that that accounted for 
many of the transfers. 

1495. Take the Collector or the Judge : is he not 
often transferred?—I 'think he is not often trans¬ 
ferred to a district in which a language he knows 
is not spoken. 
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The Hon. 1496. But is not a distinction to be drawn 
Mr. H. between a man who has been speaking the language 

Bradley. for years and a man who has passed an examination 

_I~ ' in the language years ago?—The language'is always 
23 Nov., 1 907. cons idered whenever it is possible. 

1497. Sufficiently ?—I think so ; 1 think it is 
considered as far as it can be. 


Collectors—and Judges too for that matter—who 
ought not to have been Collectors and Judges?— 
I am inclined to think that there have been in¬ 
dividual cases. 

1514. Would you be in favour of keeping out a 
man who was unfit ?—Certainly ; I would try him 
first. 


1498. Are your acting appointments of Collectors 
and Judges generally given by seniority ?—They are 
given to some extent by seniority. I remember 
in one case where the Collector fell sick, the man 
in the nearest district, although he was not ripe 
for an acting Collector, was put in for a couple of 
months. 

1499. What do you mean by ripe for a Collec- 
tcrate?—He was not the next for promotion ; he 
was put in because he happened to be handy. 

1500. At what time does a man act as Collector 
now-a-days ?—Men who came out in 1892 or 1893 
are the juniors acting as Collectors. 

1501. They have served 14 or 15 years?—Yes. 

1502. You have got a 'Collector of a district who 
goes home on privilege leave for three months ; 
the senior Sub-Divisional Officer is, say, a man of 
seven or eight years’ service ; would you put him 
in ?—I should, if possible, put him in ; if he is a 
man the Government consider fit, he ought to be 
put in. 

1303. That is to say, in the case of a privilege 
leave vacancy you would put in the man who was 
on the spot?—Yes. 

1504. Suppose the leave extended to six months ? 
—If Ee were in, and the leave was extended for 
three months after he had been there three months, 
he would not be moved. 

1505. But if the leave were six months in the 
first place ?—Then the senior man would ordinarily 
get his promotion. 

1506. You would not put the junior in in prefer¬ 
ence to a senior man a few districts away ?—No, not 
for a six months’ vacancy. 

1507. Supposing you did do that, would not 
things right themselves in the long run ; would 
not a man who lost his promotion by that system 
in one year get it by the same system in another 
year?—I do not know; it would fall heavily on 
some men ; it would be a matter of luck. 

1508. Do you think it is in the interests of the 
public service to transfer rapidly from one district 
to another ?—You say rapidly ; I do not quite 
understand what you mean. 

1509. If a man goes away for six months ; which 
is the best in the interests of the public service, 
putting all personal considerations out of account 
—suppose you have a good man on the spot, is it 
best to put him in district charge or to bring in 
a man from another district ?—It is entirely a per¬ 
sonal question as to the abilities of the two men 
—whether they both know the language and so 
on. 

1510. Suppose the man on the spot is a good 
man but junior?—If the other man is an equally 
good man and senior, I think it is for the benefit 
of the public service, as well as for the man him¬ 
self, to put him in, because I think it is a mistake 
to make a man discontented. If a man who really 
ought to 'be promoted 'by seniority sees his juniors 
in three or four districts drawing more pay than 
himself, it is naturally a cause of discontent. 

1511. You think it would cause Civilian discon¬ 
tent?—I think so. 

1512. Suppose lit were to become the general rule 
of the Service and it did not affect permanent 
promotion, would it cause an equal amount of dis¬ 
content ?—If it became the general rule and every¬ 
body understood that it would be done in every 
case, that would be another matter, but I think it 
would not work well. 

1513. You spoke of the appointment of Collectors 
and the question of selection and so on. I do not 
want you to mention any names, but, looking back 
in the last few years, have there not been some 


1515. He would be tried by the operation of your 
acting rules ?—Yes. 

1516. By the time he 'had come to permanent 
appointment he would 'have acted several, times, 

' and you would have an idea as to whether he was 
fit or not?—Yes. 

1517. If you thought he was unfit what would you 
do with him ?—I think, as an individual, I should 
ask the Secretary of State or the Government of 
India to do what they could to retire him on a 
proportionate allowance. 

1518. You would not allow him to remain as a 
Divisional Officer?—I do not think he would be 
fit to be a Divisional Officer, and for that reason 
I should move for ‘has retirement. 

1519. How would you see whether an officer was 
fit or not; it is rather a serious responsibility ?— 
Certainly: I do not think any one man should 
take the responsibility. 

1520. Would you have a Committee of Selection? 
—No, I think it should be done by the members 
of the 'Board -being asked to go down and inspect 
his district, and see how his work had been done. 

1521. All the four members?—No, two or three, 
or one or two, according to circumstances. 

1522. And then it would go to the provincial 
Government ?—Yes ; of course in the case of a 
Judge it would be the High Court. 

1523. Then, the Board of Revenue, you say, is 
constituted purely by selection ?—Yes. 

1524. Does seniority play a great part there, too ? 
—Naturally ; unless a man is senior, he is not 
likely to ’be eligible for the 'Board. 

1525. Suppose you have a vacancy on the Board 
of Revenue, and there are three senior Collectors : 
one is a fairly good Collector and you cannot say 
he is Unfit to be a member of the Board of Revenue ; 
the second is slightly better; and the third is 
much better. Would the third usually be put on 
the Board in front of the other two?—It is all a 
question of degree—a question of how much 'better 
one man was than the others. Ordinarily speaking, 
if three men of the same standing were merely 
separated by seniority, one below the other, the 
ordinary man who happened to (be second, who 
was good enough for the Board, but was not the 
best of the three, would be put in by order of 
seniority ; seniority would give him a better chance, 
assuming that, out of the three, two were fit to be 
members of the Board. 

1526. That is even if they were close together 
in point of seniority ?—Yes, that is what would be 
done. 

1527. But if there were some years between them 
—if what you may call the merely good man was 
three years senior to the nexlt man—the merely 
good man would go in as a matter of course, would 
he?—I think so. 

1528. You mentioned yesterday that there were 
no directions for young Civilians as to the etiquette 
to he observed in the course of their conduct with 
educated natives?—I am not aware of any direc¬ 
tions published. 

1529. Do you know the Civil Service Manual?— 

I do. 

1530. Are there not extracts from instructions 
by (Sir Thomas Munro as to how to deal with tah- 
sildars and so on ; would that not be some guide 
to etiquette?—To a certain extent. 

1531. Outside that, you are not aware of any 

manuals?—No. ' 

1532. Would you give Collectors any larger 
powers in regard to the grant of agricultural loans T 
—I think the powers they have are large enough. 
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1533. We have had some evidence about Advisory 
or Administrative Councils ; would you be in 
favour of giving an Advisory Council to a Collector 1 
—I do not think so. 

1534. You do not think it is required ?—I do not 
think so. I think that a Collector who wished 
for advice from men in his district would obtain 
it independently of a Council. 

1535. But if he is a new man would he know 
quite where to go for advice?—Perhaps he would 
not know where to go to, ibut I think by asking his 
Divisional Officers and the people about him he 
would soon find out. 

1536. It is rather difficult for a new man to dis¬ 
tinguish between people who can give good advice 
and people who are really wind-bags or people 
who advertise and push themselves or look after 
their own interests only ?—That is the treason why 
I think it would be difficult to appoint an Advisory 
Council. 

1537. The Advisory Council would be selected by 
some Collector who knew the district?—You could 
not he sure of that. 

1538. If you are not in favour of an Advisory 
Council, still less I suppose would you be in favour 
of a Council which would have quasi-administrative 
powers ?—I do not think it would be a useful insti¬ 
tution yet. 

'1539. Are you in favour of giving larger powers 
to villages generally ?—Of course not to every 
village ; to some villages. 

1540. In what directions would you give them 
larger powers?—In the disposal of petty criminal 
and civil cases ; in matters of sanitation they 
already have power in the larger unions ; as to 
other matters I am not quite ’ sure what it means. 

1541. Is there 'a union in every village?—I am 
speaking of village unions; the larger villages 
always have sanitary arrangements under the Local 
Funds Acts. 

1542. Would you give any power to a panchayat 
to get a grant and run a school, for instance?—In 
certain cases it could ’be done. 

- 1543. Take the case of remissions of revenue ; 
would you make a lump grant of revenue to the 
village and let the panchayat distribute it?—I do 
not think that would be desirable. 

1544. You think there might be corrupt 
influences?—Possibly so. 

1545. At present you have to rely considerably 
on the recommendation of the village officials?— 
Yes, the inspectors and the tahsildar and so on. 

1546. If there has been a large loss of crops, of 
course the village officer can go round and make a 
rough inspection, hut could he make a field-to-field 
inspection?—He could do that. 

1547. Then as regards a field-toi-field inspection, 
is not an applicant at the mercy of the village 
officer?—If the remission recommended is too small 
the raiyat has the right to petition the Divisional 
Officer. 

1548. But if the raiyat has got too big a remis¬ 
sion he does not petition?—Naturally not. 

1549. Do you not think that the panchayat would 
be deterred by the public opinion of the village 
from doing injustice?—I do not think there is 
enough public opinion in most villages to deter 
them. 

1550. With reference to one matter that came up 
in the examination of Surgeon-General Browne ; 
there was a scheme which went up to the Govern¬ 
ment of India with regard to the raising of the pay 
of Hospital Assistants. Can you tell me why that 
should go up to the Government of India neces¬ 
sarily?—I suppose it was under the Rs. 25,000 
rule or something of that sort; I do not know why 
it went up. 

1551. It would have gone up under some financial 
rule in the Civil Service Regulations 1 —I suppose 
so. 

1552. If the cost of that measure was over 
Rs. 25,000, till the other day it would Have had 


to go not merely to the Government of India but 
to the {Secretary of State ?—I believe so. 

1553. You are also in charge of the Marine 
Department ?—Yes. 

1554. You have made some suggestions here about 
the Port Trusts ; you want the sanction of the pro¬ 
vincial Government to 'be sufficient in the matters 
you refer to without the necessity of going to the 
Imperial Government?—Yes. 

1555. Is there not a great deal of coasting trade 
that goes on between one province and another?— 
Yes. 

1556. Might there not be disoontent if, for 
instance, the British India Company was to be 
charged as traders at this port double the amounts 
charged by Burma or Bengal ?-—Precisely, but it 
is sufficient surely to lay down what the maximum 
port dues may be, and say that they must not 
be exceeded. Every proposal that is made goes to 
the Government of India and comes back here after 
sanction. 

1557. You do not want the provincial Government 
to fix the maximum ?—No, we simply want the port 
dues to be levied at a particular place. 

1558. But within the maximum the law pre¬ 
scribes, the provincial Government should have 
freedom ?—I do not see why the provincial Govern¬ 
ment should not have a free hand ; it would not 
give an advantage to one port as against another. 

1559. 'But does it not cause discontent that a 
coasting line like the British India finds one rate 
of port dues in force at one port and another rate 
in force at another port?—I do not think they 
would find that to be the case ; we group our port 

dues.-?\^r"Y 

1560. You would let each provincial Government 
run on their own rates within the maximum laid 
down in the Act?—No, I do not think I said that. 

I say impose (he leviable port dues at a particular 
port under section 33. 

1561. You agree that the general rate of port 
dues should be subject to the sanction of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India ?—I have no objection to it. 

1562. Then as to pilotage fees, do you find that 
the trade complains as to these?—No, we have not 
had any complaints. We have altered the pilot¬ 
age fees for the benefit of the trade in various 
places. 

1563. You do not propose to recommend any 
addition to the powers now exercised by your own 
Madras Port Trust P—No. 

1564. I find that in Madras, apart from passing 
the Port Trust budget, the provincial Government 
have to sanction the construction of all works the 
cost of which exceeds Rs. 25,000 ; in Bombay it 
runs up to 2 lakhs. In Madras I think you have 
a very experienced engineer as Chairman of the 
Harbour Trust Board ; do you think it is necessary 
to have this low limit?—I would rather not 
answer this question, if you do not mind. I think 
it is necessary to have a limit; I do not wish to: 
give my reasons for saying so. 

1565. The sanction of the provincial Government" 

is necessary in case of leases by the Port Trust of 
immovable property for over ten years?—I believe, 
that is the case ; that is a matter of land revenue , 
which will probably be better gone into with the 
officer in charge-of that department. , 

1566. As far as you are concerned, you do not: 
think the Port Trust needs to have any more 
powers?—Not at present. 

1667. Sir Steyning Edgerley asked you some 
questions about delegations that you have pro- : 
posed ; as you were saying just now, a number of 
your suggestions if accepted would involve . a 
change in the law?—That is so. 

1568. You are in favour of a general Delegation' 
Act?—I am not in favour of an absolutely general; 
Delegation Act, but the delegation should be- 
limited to different Acts by order. 

1569,. There are two forms which a General Act 
might assume ; you might ppt into schedules sec¬ 
tion 3 of this Act or sectionlOof another Act, and ; 
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say that in all the sections of Acts contained in the 
schedule the words “ subject to the previous sanc¬ 
tion of the Governor-General in Council ” are re¬ 
pealed ; or you might, as I think Sir Steyning 
' Edgerley suggested, say that in any section in 
which the previous sanction of the Governor- 
General in Council is required, the Governor- 
General in Council shall have power to delegate 
his power to some subordinate authority?—Yes, I 
should accept the first alternative ; I should think 
that would be the preferable. 

1570. The schedule system ?—Yes ; in order to 
formulate my reasons specifically, I should have 
to see the draft Act, but I think as a general rule 
that appears to be the better arrangement. 

1571. The one deals with specific things that you 
want to relax, and the other gives power to operate 
in, the future ; you would rather have the matters 
specifically set out in the Act?—That, I think, 
would probably be the better course. 

1572. (Mr. Hichens.) With regard to appoint¬ 
ments, I understand that the Indian Civil Servant 
when he comes out to Madras is first of all posted 
to some district where he learns the language and 
learns the district work?—Yes. 

1573. How long will he be there?—Roughly, 
until he has passed his second standard. 

1574. Will that be two or three years?—Yes ; 
that depends upon the man ; he cannot pass under 
a year and he is not likely to pass under a year 
and a half. 

1675. Then he is eligible to be a Divisional 
Officer ?—Yes. 

1576. Do officers go into the Secretariat for a 
term of years ?—'Not for a fixed term of years ; a 
man may come into the Secretariat and stay four 
or five years, and at the end of that time there may 
be some district promotion open to him, and he 
goes out. 

1577. But if a man gets into the Secretariat, he 
does not stick there usually for the rest of his 
time?—No. 

1578. Then is it policy for the Government of 
Madras to get as much diversity of experience 
amongst the Covenanted Civil Service as possible? 
—I think an ordinary District Officer gets a very 
diverse experience. 

1579. But they do not view with approval ap¬ 
pointing a man to a department and then keeping 
him there for the rest of his time ?—No, it is not 
done. 

1580. But is it purposely not done?—The con¬ 
ditions of service to some extent prevent it, be¬ 
cause he gradually comes to get promotion, and his 
pay will be smaller in his department than if he 
went back to the ordinary line. 

1581. He might go back again, as, let us say, a 
Sub-Divisional Officer ?—-Yes. 

1582. Then he might go off to some other depart¬ 
ment?—As a rule, he will then stay and be pro¬ 
moted to a Collector ; he may become a District 
Judge. 

1583. The Collector in the district has relations 
with practically all the departments of the Gov¬ 
ernment ?—Practically. 

1584. Does that involve a very large amount of 
secretarial work ?—A large amount of corre¬ 
spondence, yes, 

1585. Does that take up a large proportion of 
his time ?—It does. 

1586. Do you think that could be or should be 
reduced?—I think it would be very pleasant for 
the Collector if it could be. 

1587. Can you suggest any way in which it could 
be reduced ?—I think if we could gradually reduce 
the control in some of the ways that have been 
suggested both by the Government and by mem¬ 
bers of the Commission, a certain amount of corre¬ 
spondence would disappear. 

1588. There is no other way that you can sug¬ 
gest?—Of course, there is a possibility of increas¬ 
ing the number of officers. 


1589. Would you recommend that?—In some 
places it has been done ; there is an Additional 
Joint Magistrate in some districts—certainly in 
one district at the present moment—to reduce the 
amount of routine work that falls upon the Col¬ 
lector. 

1590. Is it your view that in Madras that prin¬ 
ciple should be carried further?—I think it should 
be carried further in one or two places ; in fact, it 
is proposed under a scheme that is known as Mr. 
Meyer’s scheme that it should be done. 

1591. (Mr. Butt.) Have you told us how the de¬ 
partments are distributed between the Governor 
and the two Members of the Council?—I do not 
think I have in detail. 

1592. Does not the Governor take the Political, 
the Military, the Public Works, and a few other 
Departments ?*—Yes. 

1593. Then what does the Senior Member take? 
—It is not laid down that any department shall be 
taken by a particular Member. The Senior Mem¬ 
ber takes now Revenue and Finance ; those are the 
two principal ones ; he has Pensions, too. The 
work is divided from time to time ; if a new 
Member came in it is quite possible that the 
present arrangement would be altered. The allo¬ 
cation of the departments to the different Mem¬ 
bers is altered as fresh men come in. For 
instance, if a new man who came in happened to 
be a particularly good Revenue Officer, he would 
probably take over the Revenue ; and perhaps, a 
judicial man, the Judicial from one of the other 
Members. 

1594. And generally all questions referring to his 
department are disposed of by the Member in 
charge of that department?—They go to him, and, 
generally, they are disposed of by him. 

1595. Are the more important questions referred 
to the Council ?—Yes ; a Member very often refers 
matters to other Members and they do not go 
before the Council, but the more important ones 
igo before the Council. 

1596. There is no fixed rule as to what is to go 
before the Council?—No. 

1597. It. depends on the discretion of the Mem¬ 
bers ?—It depends on the discretion of the Members 
and of the Secretaries. A Secretary can lay things 
before the Council. For instance, if a whole 
Government Order has been superseded by an 
order of a single officer, it has to go to two Mem¬ 
bers. There are rules of that sort laid down in 
print. In a particular question if the Secretary 
thinks necessary he refers it to the Member and 
says, “ I think it ought to go to Council,” and the 
Member says yes or no to it. 

1598. Then most of these questions are dis¬ 
posed of by one Member of Council, and “ the 
order of the Government ” merely means the order 
of one Member of Council?—Yes, the other Mem¬ 
bers see them, or rather they know what orders 
have been passed ; they do not see them till after¬ 
wards. 

1599. Is there any rule as to what matters 
should go up from the Board of Revenue to the 
Member of the Council in charge of the Revenue 
Department?—All things that come from the 
Board of Revenue go first to the Member in charge 
of the Revenue Department as a matter of course. 

1600. But the Board have definite powers for the 
disposal of certain matters themselves?—Yes. 

1601. And those that they cannot dispose of 
themselves they refer to the Member of the Coun¬ 
cil ?—Yes. 

1602. Are these powers laid down in any rule or 
code?—Not in any particular rule or Code; they 
come into the various laws and Standing Orders, 
but there is no single Code covering all the sub¬ 
jects. 

1603. There are four members of the Board?— 
Yes. 

1604. One of them is in charge of Forests ?—Yes, 
he deals with Forests and Land Revenue. 

1605. Then another is in charge of Surveys?— 
There is one member in charge of Survey and' 
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Settlement and Agriculture ; Famine goes to him 
when famine Occurs, and all the taiscellaneous de¬ 
partments. 

1606. Has the member in charge of forests any¬ 
thing to do with pasture lands and common graz¬ 
ing fields?—Yes. 

1607. Is it a fact that in olden days every village 
had its common pasture lands?—I am very doubt¬ 
ful about it; I should think not. I should think 
in many parts of the country there were no pasture 
lands, but of course it is impossible to say. There 
are many places where there is still village pas¬ 
ture land. 

1608. Have many of these pasture lands been 
now included within forest areas?—I cannot tell 
you. 

1609. You would not say that that is not the 
case, speaking from your general knowledge?—I 
do not think that many village communal lands 
have been included in the reserve forests. 

1610. Has any difficulty been felt by the villagers 
in pasturing their cattle because of the absence of 
communal village lands?—I can hardly say that. 

1611. Who is the member of the Board in charge 
of Irrigation?—Irrigation goes to the member of 
the Board who has to deal with land revenue. 

1612. Major irrigation works are in charge of 
the Public Works Department?—Yes. 

1613. And what you call minor irrigation works 
are in charge of the Collector’s Department?—Yes. 

1614. Do you think that the Public Works De¬ 
partment have sufficient control over the major irri¬ 
gation works for the varying requirements of the 
people?—I think it could be improved. 

1616. Are there small irrigation works which 
you call in Madras kudimaramat ?—You can hardly 
call them kudimaramat —they are minor irrigation 
welds—river channels, or where a temporary dam 
is made half across a river and the river is diverted, 
into the channels. 

1616. Who is generally in charge of these works ? 
—The tahsildars or the revenue officers. 

1617. These would be works that go through 
several villages?—Sometimes. 

1618. Would you give the village unions any 
share in the charge of those works?—No, I would 
not. 

1619. Not even when they are entirely situated 
in one area ?—Then I might; I think a satisfactory 
way to the villagers would be for a cess to be 
levied on every landholder in the village, and to 
have the work done under the tahsildar. 

1620. You would not object to that being done by 
village unions?—I would object to its -being made as 
a rigid necessity and having no other way of pro¬ 
viding for it ; but I think at places and at times 
it might be done by the village authority in small 
matters, and in many of them it is already done. 

1621. Is there not a system of seasonal remis¬ 
sions in Madras?—You mean crop remissions? 

1622. Yes, remissions in the case of calamities? 
—I do not think you can call them seasonal remis¬ 
sions here. You mean widespread calamities, 
cases of famine causing distress. 

1623. In those cases has the Board power to 
make remissions ?—I cannot answer that off-hand ; 
I have never had to deal with that myself ; I have 
never been in charge of land revenue in a season 
that has been bad. 

1624. Would you have any objection to the Board 
exercising that power as they do in Bengal and 
some other provinces ?—I do not think there is any 
objection to the Board doing it, providing that they 
keep Government informed of it; that is prac¬ 
tically what the present system is. 

1625. I understood you to say yesterday that 
under the tahsildar there are some minor charges, 
until you come down to the village union itself. 
Would you let me know what they are ?—There is 
the deputy tahsildar and the revenue inspector. 

. 1626. The deputy tahsildar usually has charge of 
a portion of a talukl —Yes.* 
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1627. What is the charge of a revenue inspector? 
—Also a portion of a taluk- —a number of villages 
together ; there are more inspectors than deputy 
tahsildars. 

1628. Are the revenue inspectors under the 
deputy tahsildars?—Some. 

1629. And some under the tahsildars?—Yes. 

1630. Do the tahsildars always exercise judicial 
powers?—No. They all have magisterial powers 
—practically all—but they only exercise them in 
cases specially requiring them. The deputy tah-. 
sildar as a rule has magisterial powers. 

1631. What is the pay of the deputy tahsildar ?— 
Rupees 100 and 120. 

1632. The revenue inspectors have no magisterial 
powers?—No. 

1633. Does the deputy tahsildar generally try 
criminal cases?—Yes. 

1634. Do you find it necessary that they should 
try criminal cases according to the present arrange¬ 
ment?—Most certainly. 

1635. I am asking you this question because there 
is a difference between this province and Bengal. 
In Bengal we have generally no magistrates below 
the Sub-Divisional Officer, but you find it necessary 
here?—It is necessary at present. 

1636. Do you think that that interferes with the 
revenue duties of the deputy tahsildar?—I do not. 

1637. Do you think it helps his revenue duties? 

•—I do. 

1638. You think that_the exercise of his criminal 
powers helps him in the discharge of his revenue 
duties ?—Yes. 

1639. In what way does it help him ?—-He does 
his revenue work more efficiently ; it gives him a 
wider knowledge of the country and the people. 

1640. He would not have that wider knowledge 
unless ho tried such cases?—He might, but when 
a man goes and tries a case in a village .he finds 
out a great deal about the people of the village 
that he might not hear at all as a mere revenue 
officer. 

1641. Does it help him at all because he enjoys 
some prestige by the exercise of criminal'powers?— 
I dare say it does. 

1642. By whom is the village munsif appointed ? 
—He is appointed by the Divisional Officer, that 
is the Sub, Head Assistant, or Deputy, Collector, 
under rules prescribed by Government. 

1643. You said you would rather have cases tried 
by Benches than by single village magistrates ?— 
Yes, if Benches could be constituted. 

1644. In that case would you recommend that 
the cases should go to the members of a village 
union where there was one established ?—I have 
not thought about iff at all, but I imagine some 
members of the village union might very properly 
be upon the Bench. 

1645. That experiment has been tried in other 
provinces ?—We have not got it here ; we do not 
make a Bench out of the members of the village 
union. 

1646. You think it is quite possible ?—Oh, yes ; 
and some of the members of the village union 
might be members of the village Bench. 

1647. You said that you would generally allow 
only one appeal?—Yes. 

1648. That is to say in the case of an order 
passed by the deputy tahsildar you would allow an 
appeal to the tahsildar and no other?—In most 
cases the appeal would lie to the Divisional Officer. 

1649. You would not allow it to go any further? 
—I should not as a rule allow it to go any further. 

1650. Take the case of a higher official. In the 
case of a man in the Civil Service who was degraded 
by Government order, would you allow an appeal 
only to the Government of India and no higher?— 
I do not think it would be necessary to go higher. 

1651. Do you think that this restriction of appeal 
would be at all popular in the country ?—I do not 
think it would be unpopular if understood; I 
think they would be quite ready to accept it. 
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Mr. H. the administration?—I think so. 


__1653. You think there is a necessity for restrict- 

23 Nov., 1907. ' n S appeals?—I think there is a great deal too 
■V 'r ’ much appeal now. 


16.54. What evil would you say is caused by it 1 —- 
The evil that the same facts have to be tried over 
and over again by two or throe different tribunals. 


1673. Would you advise the creation of some 
Boards experimentally in some districts ?—No. I 
do not think I should. 

1674. Then if it is not done experimentally and 
you cannot offer an opinion until you see it at 
work, how will you ever be able to offer an opinion? 
—I should ask the Collectors to try the experiment 
themselves, without fixing any particular persons 
to be consulted on any particular occasions. 


1655. That means only a little additional work? 
—I think it means a great deal. 

1656. That is the only argument against second 
and third appeals that occurs to you?—Yes. If 
you can trust sour officers to hear an appeal I 
think you do not want to go any further. 

1657. Do ycu think there would be the same 
feeling of security among the people if you restrict 
the right of appeal?—Yes, I think so. 

1658. You do not think it would be an unpopular 
measure if you restrict the number of apjieals?— 
I dn not. 

1659. I understand you to say that generally you 
would like some additional devolution of powers to 
Local Boards in someway?—I think it is possible. 

1660. And it might ! be beneficial ?—Yes. 

1661. With regard to the creation of Advisory 
Boards, you aro against that?—As suggested here, 
yes. 

1662. Do you not think that in certain matters 
these Advisory 'Boards would be of help to the 
Collector?—I have not seen them working. 

1663". Of course, we have not got them here yet? 
—As far as I can see, I am against them. 

1664. Could you not have some proper officers 
appointed from every district for consultation?— 
The whole point is that word “proper.’’ 

1665. I mean men selected by the Government 
and elected by the people for the purpose of con¬ 
sultation in such matters as those with which the 
jieoplo themselves are likely to be acquainted. Do 
you not think the Collector would get some help 
and information from them which would ibe useful 
to him?—I think the Collector could obtain help 
and information which would be useful to him with¬ 
out having an Advisory Board appointed. 

1666. But if an Advisory Board was constituted 
would it not be likely that he would more frequently 
consult them than he does now?—I cannot offer 
any opinion on that ; I have not seen the system 
at work ; it is all hypothetical. 

1667. In plague relief measures would not the 
Collector receive great help from a few members 
selected by the people in carrying out his measures, 
and also in testing the real feelings of the people? 
—I think he would, but I do not think that the 
few men who would be able to do that would neces¬ 
sarily be those who would bo on the Board selected 
before the plague occurred ; I think it would be 
much better to allow the Collector to select his 
men at the time ; he would be much more likely 
to get the real feelings of the people than by con¬ 
sulting a Board that had been selected or appointed 
before the -occasion arose. 


1675. Would you leave the District Officers to 
form or not to form these Boards according to their 
discretion ?—I should think a District Officer would 
be very foolish to form a Board that would bind 
him about anything ; I should say to the District 
Officer, “ You know the men in your district ; if 
anything arises in any particular place you will 
consult such persons as you think advisable at that 
place and at that time.’’ I think that a Board to 
whom the Collector would be bound to go would 
be a most dangerous thing. 

1676. You have put forward a recommendation 
for the enlargement of the powers of the Board of 
Revenue and of District Officers, and I understood 
you to say that for the purpose of such enlarge¬ 
ment many provisions of the Civil .Service Regula¬ 
tions might be extended?—Yes. 

1077. Amongst the authorities to which greater 
freedom should lie given -Jo you not think (hat 
you should include village communities ?—Can you 
give me an instance of a power that you would 
like to see extended to them? 

1678. I would leave that to you, because you are 
better acquainted with Madras. I simply ask, as 
you are in favour of extending powers to the sub- 
oi dinates of the Local Government, are there not 
any directions in which you would similarly give 
enlarged powers to village bodies?-—The village 
union is a matter which comes under the Local 
and Municipal Acts, and it is provided for by the 
Local Funds Act. 

1679. (Sir Frederic Lely.) Is there not a class of 
cases which come to the Government and are dis¬ 
posed of by the Under Secretary?—Yes. 

1680. Would there be any objection to an order 
transferring all those eases in a body to the Col¬ 
lectors or to the Heads of Departments?—I think 
there might 'be objection. 

1681. A selection would have to he made?—A 
selection would certainly have to be made. 

1682. But it is not clear why if a case can be 
decided by an Under Secretary, a man of 4 or 5 
years’ experience, it should not be decided by a 
man of 25 years’ experience?—It first of all has to 
be decided whether it is in accordance with pre¬ 
cedent by the Member who is in charge of the par¬ 
ticular portfolio. 

1683. A man who has access to the records?— 
Yes : things which are in accordance with prece¬ 
dent are passed in that way by the Assistant 
Secretaries ; such things as passing magisterial 
powers for instance. 

1684. Then as to examinations in languages. Do 
you consider that the language test is a satisfac¬ 
tory one ?—I do not think the present High Pro¬ 
ficiency and Honours tests are satisfactory. 


1668. Then you would recommend that whenever 
plague breaks out the Collector should consult the 
people of the district?—I would let him consult 
if he thought ho could do so with advantage. 


1685. But the ordinary test?—The ordinary test 
—the standard test.—is a satisfactory one, but the 
High Proficiency and Honours tests are not. 

1686. Those are not compulsory ?—No. 


1669. You would lay down no rule on the subject? 
—No. 

1670. Some Collectors might consult and some 
not?—Just so. 

1671. You would leave it entirely in their own 
hands ?—Yes. 

1672. Do you not think that the creation of 
Advisory Boards would make the administrat'on 
more popular? If the j>eople felt that there was 
some confidence reposed in them and that they 
were sometimes consulted, would not the adminis¬ 
tration of the Collector be more popular?—I cannot 
offer an opinion. 


1687. There is no suspicion that the examiners 
are over lenient?—I have not heard that suspicion 
mooted. 

1688. I understand that you do not claim that 
the provincial Government should be the only body 
in India not under control ; you make no such 
claim as that?—No. 

1689. As a matter of fact, the Madras Govern¬ 
ment, I suppose, allows its Board of Revenue a 
very wide field in which it does not interfere?— 
Yes. 

1690. Is it not part of the theory of decentraliza¬ 
tion that you should allow more latitude to these 
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subordinate 'bodies?—The theory of decentraliza¬ 
tion, I suppose, is to that effect. 

1691. That the Madras 'Government should allow 
more latitude to its subordinates and in its turn 
receive more latitude from the Government of 
India within certain restrictions?—-Yes. 

1692. You are not prepared to lay down those 
restrictions exactly?—No, 

1693. But you think it would be possible to lay 
them down?—It would be a difficult business to 
lay them down in detail. I think the thing will 
have to crystallise itself. After some rules have 
been drawn up, it will 'be found that they will 
have to be altered and so on ; I do not thinJk you 
could do it all at once. 

1694. Then as to the question of the interference 
of the Government of India when the provincial 
budget is sent up for their sanction. I understand 
you do not object to changes in particular items. 
For instance, suppose ia budget is sent up showing 
a gross expenditure of 4 crores, you do not object 
to paper changes in the budget providing the gross 
expenditure as sent up is not interfered with?— 
They do interfere considerably. 

1695. They interfere with the 4 crores; they 
reduce it to 34 crores?—I do not say that the 
Government of India reduce it to 3 5 crores, but 
I do think that alterations in individual grants 
might interfere with the work of the province. 

1696. But if the gross expenditure sanctioned 
remains at 4 crores, and if the provincial Govern¬ 
ment has power to transfer from one head to 
another, there would be no difficulty and you would 
not object to that at all?—'No. 

1697. What, you do object to is making changes 
in the gross expenditure?—No—making changes in 
the details when we cannot reappropriate at all. 

1698. If you have the right to reappropriate you 
have no objection at all?—No. 

1699. As to Inspectors’-General, you would agree 
that a fifth wheel in the coach is presumably an 
encumbrance?—Yes, on general principles. 

1700. It is not worth while to impose uniformity 
for its own sake?—I do not think that uniformity 
ought to be aimed at in such a large country as 
this ; strict uniformity is impossible. 

1701. A particular change may be theoretically 
for the best, but 'in practice it would not be for 
the best, is that what you would say?—It may be 
theoretically, and in practice, the best for one 
province, but not in practice the best for another 
province. 

1702. Do you remember some years ago 
Mr. Buckland being sent down by the Government 
of Bengal to enquire into excise matters?—I re¬ 
member his being in Madras ; I do not know what 
he was here about. 

1703. He was an officer well versed in provincial 
arrangements in Bengal and he went down and 
studied every other province ; would you think that 
a good arrangement to make?—Yes ; I do not 
think it would 'be necessary for him to go to every 
pirovince. 

1704. Would you prefer that system to having a 
permanent Inspector-General ?—1 should prefer it. 

1705. You object to a provincial Government 
being authorized to raise loans?—I do not think 
I objected ; I said I did not think it was necessary. 

1706. Take the case of a rupee loan—it is only 
proposed, I believe, in the case of rupee loans. 
Suppose the case of an irrigation work in a certain 
district ; do you not think that if the provincial 
Government had power to raise a local rupee loan 
it would stimulate local sentiment as well as bring 
out hoards in the; district itself which probably 
would never be touched for an imperial loan?—I 
have not heard of such a thing happening, and I 
do not think so. 

1707. As to excise, you mentioned that a Col¬ 
lector if he is a good man exercises a good deal of. 
authority in excise matters. Is there any excise 
authority between the Collector and the Board of 
Revenue ?—No,. there is no one superior to the 
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Collector. There is an authority between the in- The Eon. 
specter who runs the details of excise work in the Mr.E. 
district and the Board of Revenue, but. 'he is not Bradley . 

under the Collector. 23 Nov., 190J 

1708. Then if the Collector interferes in excise ,'i 

m aiders, is he not likely rather to clash with that 
person ?—I do not think so. 

1709. Do you not think it would be a good thing 
to put him under the Collector?—I do not think 
it is necessary to put him under the Collector. 

1710. Is it not true that in Madras as a rule 
Collectors are very greatly overwhelmed with work? 

—They are heavily worked. 

■ 1711. The administrative divisions that now exist 
are the same as have existed for many years past? 

—In my knowledge there have 'been a great many 
alterations ; since I came to the country there have 
been many alterations. 

1712. In the direction of providing Collectors 
with greater help?—Yes. 

1713. Is there not now a great deal of work 
thrown on the Collector immediately without any 
assistance ?—Of course he has a great deal of work. 

1714. As to the Court of Wards work the Sub- 
Collector has nothing to do with that?—‘It depends 
on the Collector; the Collector can employ him on 
anything that he wishes. 

1715. In all estates under the Court of Wards 
they require a certain number of agents or officers ? 

There is an agent, I suppose, appointed to manage 
every considerable estate?—Yes. 

1716. Is he not a very low paid man?—On a 
considerable estate he will not be a low paid man ; 
some of them are on pretty high pay. 

1717. But usually he is low paid—he is a man 
without any qualifications?—It depends upon the 
size of the estate. 

1718. I am thinking of the average estate. What 

I am trying to get at is this ; does not the working 
of the Court of Wards throw on the Collector a 
great deal of detail work which he ought to 'be able 
to leave to the Sub-Divisional Officer?—It does 
throw a lot of work upon him. • 

1719. Then as to irrigation tanks. Is the Col¬ 
lector not responsible for the maintenance of most 
irrigation tanks?—The Public Works Department is 
responsible for the maintenance of some—I cannot 
say most, because there are petty tanks in every 
village, but the main irrigation works are under 
the Public Works Department. 

1720. You mean the larger ones?—Large and 
small. The greater number and the _ greater 
revenue and everything of irrigation works is under 
the Public Works Department. 

1721. But does not the Collector take charge of 
a great many of these small tanks and has he not 
a subordinate engineering staff under him?—In 
some districts. 

1722. That is unsuitable work for the Collector 
surely ?—It is a matter of opinion. 

1723. It involves the Collector in examining and 
signing estimates for every little petty work?—The 
Collector does not always do it himself. 

1724. But he is responsible for it ?—Yes. 

1726. And he has to sign the estimates?—I do 
not think the Collector personally signs them. 

1726. Anyhow he is responsible for the work?— 

Yes. 

1727. Is it not true that all the roads are prac¬ 
tically in charge of the 'Collector?—The roads 'are 
in charge of the Boards, who usually employ a 
Local Fund Engineer. 

1728. Is he an efficient man?—I do not know 
many who have been inefficient. 

1729. Is he ia man who could be trusted to make 
estimates and measure up the work and so on? 

As a rule. 

1730. Are they a reliable trustworthy set of men? 

—Some of them are thoroughly reliable. 

1731. Is not the general effect of this direct 
responsibility over roads to throw on the Coir 

G 2 
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lector a very large addition to his work?—It is a 
considerable portion of the Collector’s work. 

1732. You have been in charge of several districts 
and you know the village unions no doubt ?—Yes. 

1733. You have been asked how it would be pos¬ 
sible to extend their power. Have they at present 
any power to execute Local Fund works?—I do not 
think so. 

1734. Suppose Rs. 500 is sanctioned for a well, 
the work is not given to the villagers to do?—No. 

1735. An outsider is employed to do it?—A con¬ 
tractor, not necessarily a villager. 

1736. What would you say to an arrangement like 
this, that if the Local Board allotted, say, Rs. 500 
for making a new well, the Rs. 500 should be 
handed over to the village panchayat to spend 
the whole entirely under their control?—I think 
ii would require supervision ; I do not think it 
could be done safely. 

1737. It could not be done on the understanding 
that if they mis-spent the money they would never 
get any more?—I am inclined to think that many 
village communities would never get any more. 

173S. Do yon not thirk that after a few experi¬ 
ments they would be able to undertake such 
matters? They build their own field wells?—Those 
are very often inspected and watched ; all those 
that are built with loans. 

1739. There are many that are built without 
loans ?—Yes. 

1740. Do you not think the experiment might be 
;ried?—I think it might certainly be tried in 
:ertain villages. I have very little doubt that 
something of the kind has been tried in various 
olaces in larger villages and in unions. 

1741. Do you think it would be advisable in the 
forest areas to hand over to villages a certain 
;ract of land to 'be run as a village forest ; has 
ihat ever been done to your knowledge ?—Not in 
i forest area ; I have known an arrangement under 
vhich certain produce of the grazing lands of a 
village was allowed to 'be collected by the villagers 
and sold to form a common fund for some village 
puipose. 

1742. That was under close control?—It was in¬ 
tended to be under close control ; it began in my 
time in one large district ; I believe it was found 
msatisfactory. 

1743. Would you advocate an experiment of that 
kind ?—I think the experiment might 'be tried. It 
was tried in the case I am thinking of ; I do not 
snow what the result was, but I know that it is 
not going on now, and I take it it was not satis¬ 
factory. 

1744. (Chairman.) Have you asked the Govern¬ 
ment of India for sanction for an increase, how¬ 
ever small, in the numbers of your police?—Just at 
present we arc in a state of flux in connection with 
the Police Commission ; we are going on increasing 
on the lines the Police Commission laid down, 
without consulting the Government of India, under 
the general sanction given 'by the Government of 
India in consequence of the Police Commission. 
We have not worked up to the limit. 

1745. A good many cases were cited to you in 
which action by the Central Government was neces¬ 
sary on account of the intervention of the Secre¬ 
tary of State. I suppose your point of view would 
be that the power’s which you ask for might be 
granted to you even though under special rules 
they might necessitate the control of the Govern¬ 
ment of India and of the Secretary of State?—I 
think they might safely be granted. 

1746. And your view is that both these restric¬ 
tions should be removed—both in respect of pen¬ 
sions and in respect of the increase of establish¬ 
ments ?—Yes. 

1747. How is the Secretariat of the Government of 
India recruited so far as you are concerned?—They 
occasionally write down here and ask for a particular 
man ; sometimes they write and ask for a man. 


1743. How do they get knowledge of the particular 
man ?—That I cannot tell you. They took away my 
Secretary once when I was a member of the Board. 

1749. Sometimes they consult you and sometimes 
they do not ?—They sometimes ask for men. When 
they took my Secretary they did not consult me ; they 
wrote to me and said, will you send up Mr. So-aud-So. 

1750. And of course you had no power to refuse 
practically ?—No, and of course one would not stand 
m the way of a man’s promotion. 

1751. When the Government of India are asked 
for the preparation of a statement of opinion upon 
questions which affect Local Governments, whatever 
advice they may receive from their Secretariat at 
headquarters, do they consult the Local Governments 
before giving their opinion ?—I think as a rule they 
consult the Local Governments—they do generally 
I think. 

1752. I thought you gave us a case of a Committee 
which bad just been sitting in which you said that no 
reference had been made to the Government of 
Madras ?—That was the Stores Committee ; I had 
no personal knowledge of it. 

1753. As a matter of fact,dees not the Government 
of India communicate with you saying “Such and 
such questions have been asked of us and we shall be 
glad to have your views upon this question ” ?—Yes, 
I think so in most cases. 

1754. Practically the Local Governments do get 
sufficiently consulted before the Government of India 
reply to the Secretary of State ?—I think so. Veiy 
often we are not told why we are asked, but these 
questions are generally referred to the Local Govern¬ 
ments, I believe. 

1755. Then when the Government of India appoint 
Committees to enquire into certain subjects—reforma¬ 
tories and things of that kind—they do as a matter 
of fact refer to Local Governments for information ? 
—The Committees do. 

1756. Not the Government of India ?—They send 
and inform us that a certain Committee is going to 
sit and will visit the Presidency at such and such a 
time, and ask us to help them. 

1757. Practically, in consequence of their referring 
different subjects—one sanitation, another education, 
and so on—has the whole of the municipal budget to 
be scattered about the various departments of the 
Secretariat ?—No ; the budget passes through the 
Smitary Commissioner and he makes bis recom¬ 
mendations ; then the Local and Municipal Depart¬ 
ment deal with them within the limits of the funds 
of the municipality. 

175S. But there are questions of education which 
are in the municipal budget?—Education is in the 
same department. 

1759. Water would be the same?—The water- 
supply would fall under sanitation. 

1760. It is practically confined to one department ? 
—Except with regard to financial business. If the 
budget affects any department other than the 
Municipal Department, it is sent to that department 
so that notes may be made on it. 

1761. Do you know of any Government of any 
country which attempts to regulate all the port dues 
of its various ports ?—I have no knowledge of soch 
a thing. 

1762. Would it not be more probable that the 
necessity of attracting trade would always make the 
port authorities keep their dues as low as possible 
owing to the competition of one port with another ?— 
You are speaking of such a port as this or Bombay, 
but many of these ports here are places where the 
whole value of the trade is less than a couple of 
thousand rupees. The local authorities have nothing 
to do with the port dues there ; they are practically 
uniform throughout ; in almost all cases they are 
covered by entry at a bigger port. The truth really 
is that they are covered by the port dues paid at the 
larger port. 

1763. And the dues at the larger port are regulated 
by economic reqnirements ?—Yes. 

1764. (Mr. Meyer.) You have the Madras Act of 
1873 which relates to your Civil Courts ?—Ye». 
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1765. Does not that Act oblige you to go up to the 
Government of India whenever you' want an addi-' 
tional distriot munsif even temporarily ?—There is an 
Act which obliges that. 

■ 1766. Although under the general financial rules 
you might appoint a permanent additional munsif up 
to Rs. 250 a month you have to go up to the Govern¬ 
ment of India under this Act ?—That Act is included 
in one of the lists as one that we should like to do 
away with in so far as it embodies that provision. 

1767. Similarly as regards the Provincial Small 
Causes Court Act of 1887, it requires that the sanction 


of the Governor-General in Council shall be obtained to. The 
the general establishment in connection with local" Mr, 
Small Causes Court ?—Yes, I could multiply them Bm 
ad libitum. ' — 

23 Nat , 

1768. Have you included in your list the Registra- — 
tion Act, section 14 ?—I do not know whether it is in 
the lists that you have got so far. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

Adjourned. 
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Lieut.-Colonel H. Thomson 

1769. (Chairman.) You are Sanitary Commissioner 
of Madras ?-Yes. 

1770. Will you state briefly the organization of 
your department ?—The organization of the Sanitary 
Commissioner’s office is as follows :— 

The Sanitary Commissioner: one Deputy Sanitary 
Commissioner and Inspector of Vaccination. 

The Executive staff under my control consists of 
82 Deputy Inspectors of Vaccination—77 in the 
districts in charge of as many ranges, and 5 employed 
as Assistant Superintendents in the King Institute of 
Preventive Medicine, Guindy. 

The Sanitary staff throughout tho Presidency, 
not directly under my control, consists of 22 District 
Medical and Sanitary Officers under the orders of the 
Surgeon-General : seven Sanitary Assistants recruited 
from the Assistant Surgeon grade under the orders 
of the Presidents, District Boards, as assistants to the 
District Medical and Sanitary Officers of seven dis¬ 
tricts : 178 qualified sanitary inspectors employed by 
municipalities : 34 qualified sanitary inspectors em¬ 
ployed by eleven District Boards. 

The duties of the Sanitary Commissioner are :— 

(a) To advise Government and local bodies on 
matters relating to sanitation, vaocination and vital 
statistics. 

(b) To advise the Sanitary Board on questions 
relating to sanitation, that is, schemes for water- 
supply and drainage and other sanitary works, such 
as, the laying out of village-sites, construction of 
hospitals, markets, slaughter-houses, etc. 

(c) The inspection of municipalities, reports 
on which are submitted to Government through the 
Chairman of the municipal Council, and the Collector 
of the district concerned. 

1771. Your duties are to advise the Government on 
matters relating to sanitary matters generally?—Yes. 

1772. To advise the Sanitary Board generally ?— 
Yes. 

1773. And you inspect municipalities from time to 
time to see whether their sanitary condition is satis¬ 
factory ?—Yes. 

1774. Does the same duty of inspecting the districts 
under the control of the District Boards rest upon 
yoii ?—No, I can inspect them, but it is usually the 
Deputy who inspects them. 


was called and examined. 

1775. You order one of your Deputies to inspect LtM 
them ?—I have only one Deputy ; I order him to TI, Tho 
inspect them—not the larger ones, but the smaller "— 
ones. 2oNov^ 

177G. You are responsible for him ?—I have to 
supervise his work. 

1777. By whom were you appointed?—I was 
appointed by the Government of Madras. 

1778. Not by the Central Government?—No. 

1779. With regard to the Deputy Sanitary Com¬ 
missioner what are his relations to you ?—He is 
subordinate in every way to me. 

1780. And his duties are practically to do what he 
is told by you ?—He is Inspector of Vaccination and 
Deputy Sanitary Commissioner ; his duties are chiefly 
connected with vaccination. 

1781. Are you through him in touch with the 
Collectors of districts ? —I am in direct touch with all 
Collectors. 

1782. Not through him, but personally?—Person¬ 
ally. 

1783. Then with regard to the municipalities and 
District Boards do you, or does he, attend their meet¬ 
ings?—No, we do not attend the meetings rf District 
Boards. 

1784. To whom in the provincial Government do 
you report your proceedings ; I suppose you have a 
yearly report ?—Yes ; I am under the "Local and 
Municipal Department. 

1785. And you correspond with the Secretary ?—* 

With the Secretary direct. 

1786. Has the correspondence with the provincial 
Government increased very much since you have held 
the office, or the reverse?—I think it is much the- 
same. 

1787. Their control over you is neither less nor 
more than it was when you took office ?—No. 

1788. How long have you held your present posi¬ 
tion?—! was appointed tn April 1906. I was three 
or four months before that acting for Colonel King. 

1789. There has .been, no noticeable inorease in 
correspondence ?—No. 
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1790. No tightening up of the control over you ?— 
No. 

• 1791. Have you considered at all whether there are, 
or are not, any powers which might be usefully dele¬ 
gated to you by the provincial Government which 
would enable you more satisfactorily to carry out 
your duties of supervising the sanitation of the Pre¬ 
sidency ?—No, I do not think so, except in the matter 
of staff ; I have only one Deputy ; I think there 
ought to be more Deputies under me. 

1792. You think that another Deputy would be 
useful ?—One or two. 

1793. But, so far as regards the mere delegation of 
authority or influence or power, you have nothing to 
say ?—No. 

1794. You have a free hand?—I have a free hand 
except over these sanitary inspectors in municipalities 
and districts ; they are not under me ; they are under 
the control of the local bodies ; I have nothing to say 
to their appointment, their punishment, or anything 
ilse. If they are punished, the punishment is reported 
o me by the local body. 1 have the power of suspend- 
ng their certificates. I have to keep a register of 
.hese sanitary inspectors, and when a man is appointed 
.he local bodies refer to my office as to whether there 
s anything against him. Any sanitary inspector whose 
»y is Rs. 50 and over can appeal to Government 
;hrough the Sanitary Commissioner. 

1795. If you find that you have to punish— ?—I do 
rot punish them except by suspension of their certifi- 
;ates after enquiry. 

1796. Is there any appeal against that power of 
iuspension?—Yes; to Government. 

1797. What pay do these sanitary inspectors get, 
whom yon can thus suspend without further appeal ? 
—I can suspend no one without the right of appeal to 
Government. 

1798. Do you attend the meetings of the Sanitary 
Board and give them advice?—I do not attend their 
meetings ; I give them advice. 

1799. They write to you ?—All proposals from 
District Boards and municipalities come first to me, 
and I forward them direct to the Secretary of the 
Sanitary Board, or through the Sanitary Engineer to 
the Board. 

1800. We had it in evidence the other day that the 
Sanitary Board have no power of decision. Have you 
as Sanitary Commissioner for Madras found that the 
necessity of sending your communications through the 
Board delayed you in your work ?—They have power 
of decision up to a certain amount. On the recom¬ 
mendation of the District Medical and Sanitary Officer 
the municipalities and District Boards can carry out 
a work if under Rs. 1,000 ; if it is over Rs. 1,000 it 
must come to the Sanitary Commissioner, and up to 
Rs. 10,000 it can be decided by the Sanitary Board ; 
they can pass anything under that amount. 

1801. After that they go up to Government?— 
They must go to Government. 

1802. Have you any power of decision?—I have 
no power of decision ; I advise. 

1803. Do you think it would delay proceedings, or 
would it help the municipalities or District Boards, if 
you had the power of decision ?—I do not think it 
would help ; I do not think many things are delayed. 

1804. On the whole, so far as Madras is concerned, 
the Sanitary Commissioner has all reasonable freedom 
and power?—I think so. 

1805. Would such excerience as you have got in 
seeing these smaller schemes coming from smaller 
municipalities or District Boards lead you to think 
that, if they had greater freedom in sanitary matters, 
business would be done better and more quickly ?—I 
.do not think so. 

1806. Do you think that the present limit of Rs. 
1,000 is sufficiently high?—That is quite sufficient, 
and very often it is misspent as it is. 

1807. You do not think that if greater power was 
given, although mistake- might be made, that would 
gradually lead to a Eense of greater responsibility ?— 
It m’ght do that, but there are so few to advise them ; 
the staff that they have at their disposal to advise 
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them in matters of sanitation is so limited—I -mean 
the trained staff. 

1808. But supposing the staff was the same and so 
forth, do you think that the exercise of rather larger 
powers would gradually lead to an improvement in 
their way of looking at things ?—I do not think so ; 
I do not think there is a tendency towards improve¬ 
ment all through, as a rule. 

1809. With regard to your relations with the Sani¬ 
tary Commissioner to the Government of India. Do 
you correspond with him directly ?—I cannot corre¬ 
spond with him directly ; I must inform Government 
of any communications. 

1810. Do you send a copy to the Secretary of the 
Local and Municipal Department ?—Yes. 

1811. Btave you found during your substantially 
two years’ tenure of office that there has been a 
tendency on the part of the Sanitary Commissioner to 
the Government of India to interfere more directly 
with your administration ?—No. 

1812. Do you find him a valuable officer so far as 
you are concerned ; does he give you good advice and 
make valuable suggestions ?—I have had no dealings 
.with him. 

1813. He does not come in contact with you one 
way or the other ?—No. 

1814. Do you think that the creation of a Sanitary 
Commissioner to the Government of India has in any 
way affected the Presidency of Madras either for good 
or for evil ?—I cannot say that it has affected it very 
much. I remember one very good report that he 
wrote ; his annual returns are very full and interest¬ 
ing, and they are a help to any one reading them. 

1815. The experience which he puts together in his 
reports has suggested ideas which might not have 
occurred to a provincial Sanitary Commissioner?— 
Yes, touring about as he does, he of course collects a 
groat deal of experience. He came down through 
Madras last year and saw me here, but he has no 
official relations with me. 

1816. Did he let you know he was coming ?—.Yes. 

1817. And you toured together?—No, I did not 
tour ; he visited the Government here, and at the 
same time he saw me. 

1818. Then did he tour through the province?— 
No, he went back to Calcutta I believe. 

1819. Do you think that the same result, or the 
passing of ideas from province to province, might be 
arrived at by, say, an annual conference of the Sanitary 
Commissioners in the different provinces meeting at 
some common centre ?—I think it would be a great 
assistance. 

1820. Do you think that that should take place as a 
substitute for, or in addition to, the appointment of a 
Sanitary Commissioner to the Government of India ? 
—If there is a Sanitary Commissioner to the Govern¬ 
ment of India ho can go through the provinces and he 
sees things for himself, whereas if we met we could 
only talk about things ; he could put altogether wbat 
his views are and what he has seen ; he could advise, 
and his advice would be valuable I consider. 

1821. You would like to see an annual conference 
of the Sanitary Commissioners of the different pro¬ 
vinces?—Yes. 

1822. With the Chair taken by the Sanitary Com¬ 
missioner to the Government of India ?—Yes. 

1823. (Mr. Uichens.) Does the Sanitary Commis¬ 
sioner to the Government of India ask for many 
returns from you?—No, I do not think I have sent 
him many returns. 

1824. With regard to your relations to the District 
Boards and the municipalities, I understand you to 
say that the sanitary inspectors of the municipalities 
and District Boards are not under your direct 
control ?—No. 

1825. The only way in which you have relations 
with them is that they have the power of appeal to 
you ?—They have no power of appeal to me. When 
I go and inspect municipalities I draw attention to 
any defects I see. I cannot put sanitary inspectors 
who have been punished back to their places. They 
can forward their explanation of a punishment ; I 
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have to make a record of the punishment, and if I 
consider that the punishment was wrongly dealt, I 
need not make any record against them or suspend 
their certificates. 

1826. If a sanitary inspector is to be taken for 
any district must he be taken from your register ?— 
Yes, he must be qualified; there is a list of them 
that we keep in our office. 

1827. And if one of them is struck off that 
register through a misdeed then he cannot be em¬ 
ployed by a District Board or municipality ?—No ; on 
the appointment of a sanitary inspector, the Local 
Body refers the matter to my office to see if there is 
anything against the man ; they will not appoint him 
unless that reference is made to me. 

1828. How does a man qualify to get on that 
register ?—He must pass through the Medical College 
and be qualified in hygiene and physiology with a 
smattering of bacteriology. 

1829. Is it necessary that that register should be 
kept ?—I think so. 

1830. In order to secare efficiency in the work of 
the district ?—Yes, that is the only control I have 
over them. 

1831. Have you any relations with the Civil 
Surgeons ?—You mean the District Medical and 
Sanitary Officers ? 

1832. Yes.—They are Sanitary Officers ; they are 
not under me, but they make tours throughout the 
district and report to me on the different villages they 
visit. 

1833. Do they take orders from you ?—No. 

1834. But if you want any inspection made by 
them ?— I can write to them demi-officially, but I 
cannot order them. 

1835. You have to do it through the Surgeon- 
General ?—Yes. 

1836. Is that a convenient arrangement ?—Well, I 
have been a District Medical and Sanitary Officer 
myself, and I know that the duties of a Medical 
and Sanitary Officer are such that he has little time 
to give to sanitary work. He has the whole of the 
hospitals to look after, and usually a jail also to 
superintend. 

1837. In fact, you can get very little out of him ? 
—Very little ; I get a report, and from the reports 
sent to mo I extract what I think is of importance 
and send it to the body it iB concerned with, and ask 
them what they intend to do upon his report. 

1838. In fact, you have to rely almost entirely on 
ourself and your Deputy ?—Yes ; lately there has 
een a different class of officer given to the District 

Medical and Sanitary Officer to assist him, called a 
Sanitary Assistant. He is taken from the grade of 
Assistant Surgeons, and he is directly under the 
control of the President of the District Board ; he is 
selected and appointed by the Surgeon-General. His 
duty is to tour in the district and report on the con¬ 
dition of vaccination, birth and death registration, 
and the improvement of rural sanitation. He reports 
to the President on the visits that he makes. A copy 
of the report with the remarks of the President is 
forwarded to me ; upon anything that I find worthy 
of note I communicate again with the President and 
ask him what he intends to do, and upon his reply I 
inform the Sanitary Assistant and the District 
Medical and Sanitary Officer. This is quite a new 
thing. It is more to keep in touch with the reorgani¬ 
zation of the Yaccination Department that is now 
under trial. There are seven of these officers 
appointed to seven different districts—only seven—it 
is under trial at present; but he is an Assistant to 
the District Medical and Sanitary Officer because his 
duty is to be always on the move in his district ; he 
is never supposed to remain at headquarters. 

1839. Do you find in practice with regard to 
schemes of sanitation that the initiative is taken by 
you, or is it taken by the District Hoard, or is it 
taken by the Collector of the district ? Let me put 
it in this way : is it generally the case that a Collector 
writes up to you in the name of his district and says 
“ We think that a certain scheme ought to be taken in 
band here, and we shall be glad to have your opinion 
about it.”—No, very seldom. 


1840. What usually happens is that you tour 
round, and you point out to the Collector or to the 
District Board, as the case may be, a certain defect 
in their system and you recommend that it should be 
put right ?—Yes, and make suggestions very often to 
the District Medical and Sanitary Officer; that is in 
the districts out in the mu/assal, away from the big 
towns—in small villages. 

1841. In the municipalities you yourself suggest 
things ?—Yes. 

1842. What is the procedure; to whom do you 
make suggestions ?—In my inspection report and in a 
special letter to Government oa any large scheme. 
Usually it is all contained in my inspection report, 
which is sent through the Chairman of the munici¬ 
pality and by him forwarded to the Collector, who 
forwards it to the Government with the remarks of 
each as it goes along. 

1843. Then is it referred to the Sanitary Board?— 
If there is anything to be done upon it, it is then 
referred to the Sanitary Board. 

1844. (Mr. Dutt.) You spoke of a very valuable 
report published by the Sanitary Commissioner to 
the Government of India ?—It is an annual report. 

1845. How many have been published up to date ? 
—I think the first one was in 1904 or 1905; there 
have been two or three. 

1846. The Sanitary Commissioner to the Govern¬ 
ment of India is a sort of adviser to the Government 
of India in sanitary matters ?—Yes. 

1847. Does the Government of India ever issue 
instructions or advice to provincial Governments 
based on these annual reports ?—Not as yet, I think. 

1848. You have told us that every district has got a 
District Medical and Sanitary Officer ?—Yes, there are 
22 of them. 

1849. They are Civil Surgeons ?—Yes. 

1850. Besides their medical duties ?—They are 
supposed to inspect all municipalities, unions, and 
principal villages ; they cannot do them all, but as 
they inspect them they have to send a report to me on 
sanitary matters. 

1851. They visit a good many of them every year? 
—Yes. 

1852. Do you find that they generally inspect all 
the municipalities in a district every year?—The 
municipalities, as a rule, yes. 

1853. Of course the number of villages would be 
too large to be visited every year ?—Oh, yes. 

1854. You have spoken of seven Sanitary Assis¬ 
tants to the District Medical and Sanitary Officers, 
appointed as a sort of trial by the District Boards ?— 
They are appointed by Government. 

1855. They work under the District Boards ?— 
Under the President of the District Board. 

1856. Are they not under the orders of the District 
Boards ?—They are under the orders of the President, 
and that will be under the orders of the District 
Board, I suppose. 

1857. Is their pay paid by the District Boards or 
by the Government when they are working as Assist¬ 
ants to the District Medical and Sanitary Officers?— 
I think they are paid by the District Board, or they 
would not be under the orders of the President of 
the District Board. 

1858. They have as yet only appointed seven ai a 
sort of trial ?—That is so. 

1859. Is their duty mainly confined to sanitation or 
to vaccination or to both ?—To sanitation and vacci¬ 
nation and inspection. 

1860. Are they supposed to inspect different 
municipalities and village unions ?—No, they are not 
supposed to visit municipalities ; they are under the 
District Board ; the municipalities are not under the 
District Boards. 

1861. They are supposed to inspect village unions? 
—Yes. 

1862. And they have to supervise vaccination work 
and also vital statistics work?—Yes, they have to 
scrutinise the registers and verify the work. 
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1863. From the list you bare kindly given us,’ I 
find there are 178 sanitary inspectors under tbe 
different municipalities ?—Yes. 

1864. How many municipalities employ these 178 
officers ?—There are 60 municipalities. 

1865. So that there are two or three on the average 
under each municipality ?—Yes; in the case of 
Madura I think there are ten ; in the others I think 
one or two or three. 

1866. Their pay ranges up to Rs. 60?—The maxi¬ 
mum is Rs. 70. 

1867. What is the lowest ?—Rupees 20. 

1868. Tl ere are also 34 sanitary inspectors under 
the different District Boards ?—Under eleven District 
Boards. 

1869. The other District Boards have not got 
sanitary inspector’s yet ?—They have not applied for 
them. 

1870. Can you describe to us briefly the r ature of 
the work which the sanitary inspectors do under the 
District Boards ?—They are usually attached to unions 
and taluk Boards ; in the case of an epidemic or an 
outbreak of cholera they are employed for the sani¬ 
tation of different villages. Union inspectors are 
sta'ionary ; taluk Board inspectors move about. If 
an outbreak occurs anywhere I usually refer the 
matter to the President of the District Board and 
suggest that he should employ sanitary inspectors. 

I write to him and ask him to inform me what steps 
are being taken to check it. 

1871. Are they mostly attached to village unions? 
—No ; to taluk Boards. 

1872. The number of village unions in a district is 
very large ?—No ; they average about 20. 

1873. Sanitary inspectors are not particularly en¬ 
gaged by unions?—Only eight unions employ sanitary 
inspectors. 

1874. Each district sanitary inspector probably has 
a portion of the district assigned to him ?—Just so. 

1875. And he is supposed to inspect the unions 
in that portion ?—He is under the orders of the 
President, and be can direct him wherever he pleases. 

1876. But you do not know if the district is par¬ 
celled out among them?—No, they can do as they 
please ; they are not under my orders. 

1877. Besides reporting on the outbreak of epi¬ 
demics, if they find a certain spot which is insanitary, 
is it their duty to report to the District Board ?—Yes, 
they have to furnish diaries. The diaries go to the 
President of the taluk Beard, who deals with them. 

1878. Are they sufficiently in touch with the mem¬ 
bers of village unions and village panchayats ? When 
they visit a village do they go to the panchayat ?— 
That I cannot say. 

1879. Are they sufficiently in touch with the mem¬ 
bers of Local Boards apart from the Presidents?— 
They work under the taluk Boards. I do not know if 
they are in touch with the members. 

1880. But they take their orders from the Presi¬ 
dent?—They are employed and paid by him ; they 
are under his orders ; he can dismiss or punish them 
in any way he pleases ; they are servants of the local 
bodies, they are not provincial servants. 

1881. Are tbe village unions sufficiently in touch 
with them so that they can frequently consult them 
and obtain their ideas ?—No, I do not think that. 

1882. They are simply under the orders of the 
District Boards?—That is so. 

1883. ( Sir Frederic Lely.) The Deputy Inspectors 
of Vaccination are under your orders?—They are all 
under me ; they are provincial servants. 

1884. And you have power to appoint them or 
punish them or remove them ?—Yes. 

1885. Their business is to supervise the vaccinators ? 
—They are appointed each to a range. 

1886. What pay does an ordinary vaccinator get? 
—His pay ranges from 40 to 70 rupees ; there are 
three grades. 

188(7. I was speaking of the vaccinators?—The 
vaccinators are not under me. 
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1888. Are they not under the Deputy Inspectors 
of Vaccination?—Yes, but they are under the local 
bodies. 

1889. Then the Deputy Inspectors, the supervising 
body, are under you, but the work of the body of 
vaccinators is not under your control at all ?—No. 

1890. I understand that the actual work of vaccina¬ 
tion is not under your control at all ?—Oh, yes, it is. 

1891. Suppose a vaccinator misbehaves himself?— 
He would be under the orders of the President of the 
District Board. 

1892. You have nothing to do with him?—I have 
nothing to do with him. 

1893. Then as a matter of fact vour connection 
with the district is very slight indeed ; have you any 
other connection with the district besides the control 
of the Deputy Inspector* of Vaccination ?—No. 

1894. All the other sanitary employes are directly 
under the orders of the District Board ?—Of the 
municipalities and District Boards. 

1895. ( Sir Steyning Edgerley.) Have the Sanitary 
Commissioners always been separate from the Surgeon- 
General ?- -Always. 

1896. Quite apart from any personal questions, 
which system do you think is the better ?—I think 
tbe present system. Sanitation is purely a special 
subject ; it has nothing to do with medicine. 

1897. Do you think it works easily ?—Quite easily ; 
there is no friction whatever so far as I know. 

1898. And you think you get sufficient help ?—As 
I said before, T have been a District Medical and 
Sanitary Officer, and I can well understand the posi¬ 
tion ; it is only there that the help comes in. 

1899. Is the King Institute under you?—Adminis¬ 
tratively only. 

1900. That is for bacteriological research?—For 
bacteriological research and also diagnostic purposes, 
and also for the manufacture of vaccine paste. We 
supply the whole Presidency, 

1901. So far as research goes the Superintendent 
can correspond direct with the Sanitary Commissioner 
to tbe Government of India, can he not ?—Yes. 

1902. Upon any particular subject?—Only in the 
matter of technical subjects of research. 

1903. (Mr. Meyer.) There is no network of village 
unions throughout a district ; every village does not 
necossaiily form part of the union, but unions are 
merely specific large villages or groups of villages 
which are considered more advanced than the rest ?— 
Yes, that is it. 

1904. In a way they may perhaps be considered 
embryo municipalities ?—Yes, they run from a popula¬ 
tion of from 1,000 to 10,000 ; in fact, some of them 
are bigger than municipalities ; there are some unions 
with as many as 27,000. 

1905. Now about these sanitary inspectors in the 
district; is “inspector” quite a good name ; do they 
inspect ?—Yes, in the town. 

1906. But take a municipality that has three or 
four Banitary inspectors according to the character of 
tbe town ; their work is confined to the town ?— 
Entirely. 

1907. They go round and see to the sanitation?— 
Yes. 

1908. There is no question of their going round 
rural areas and inspecting there?—No, they cannot go 
outside. 

1909. Then a3 regards the inspectors employed 
under the local authorities, of whom there are a 
limited number at present, are they employed in a 
particular union only or can they go outside and go to 
other villages?— Taluk Board inspectors are moveable ; 
union inspectors ordinarily are not, but the President 
can move them when necessary. 

1910. Then tbe difference is this : in the case of 
municipalities there is a fixed local establishment, 
whereas in the case of District Boards it is a peri¬ 
patetic inspection ?—Yes, it is moveable. 

1911. Is there any obligation on the part of the 

municipality to take a trailed man ?—Yea. 
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1912. Formerly they could take anyone they liked? 
—Yes. 

1913. How long has this new system been in vogue ? 
—Since 1897. 

1914. Speaking from your observation as a District 
Medical Officer and latterly as Sanitary Commissioner, 
has that led to an improvement in the sanitation of 
municipalit’es?—Certainly : there is no doubt about 
that. 

1915. Do you consider that there is danger on the 
part of men of perhaps little real knowledge, but full 
of zeal, trying to force what they think are correct 
sanitary ideas upon the people ?—I think so. 

1916. There is a danger which wants to be carefully 
guarded against ?—It ought to be controlled. 

1917. You think that the local Councils must be 
under some control ?—I think so. 


Municipal Council, and it is laid before the Council, Lt.-Col. 
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1935. The Government have your view on the one 
side and the view of the Chairman on the other, and 
possibly the view of the Collector on one side or the 
other also, and pass final orders ?—That is so. 

1936. In these eanitary reports do you confine 
yourself to matters of real importance or do you go 
into matters of detail ?—Matters of detail. 

1937. All those have to go up to Government also ? 

—It all goes up. 

1938. Do you think it would be possible, at any 
rate in matters of detail, in regard to municipalities, 
to let the Collector be the final judge ?—I really could 
not say. 


1918. My point is, do you think that the zeal of 
the expert requires to be tempered by some outside 
administrative experience ?—These sanitary inspectors 
very seldom suggest anything ; they are over the 
scavengers and drain sweepers and so on ; that is all 
their duty—to see that these people do their work. 

1919. Might they not issue orders which the people 
might resent ?—They cannot; it is the Chairman who 
does that; I do not think they should be allowed to 
do that. 

1920. They ought to be under control ?—Certainly. 

1921. You gave us to understand that the District 
Medical Officer had not much time for sanitary inspec¬ 
tion ?—Yes. 

1922. He does however go out into the district, as 
Surgeon-General Browne told us, on an average for a 
quarter of the year and inspect outlying dispensaries 
and hospitals ?—Yes, for about three months in the 
year. 

1923. At the time of his inspection of hospitals 
cannot he also inspect the sanitation of the village in 
which the hospital is situated ?—Yes, but he will not 
do it in three months if he does that. 

1924. The District Medical Officer goes to inspect 
an outlying hospital or dispensary ; does he, or does 
he not, as a fact accompany the inspection of the 
hospital or dispensary by an inspection of the sanitary 
condition of the town or village ?—He ought to, and 
he very often does. 

1925. And in that way, if the time permits, he can 
do a certain amount of sanitary inspection ?—Yes, but 
he has jail duties ; he cannot be away from his head¬ 
quarters. 

1926. I am speaking of the time he is away from 
headquarters, which, we were told, was about one- 
fourth of the year, during which the Assistant Surgeon 
at headquarters takes his place ?—Yes, about three 
months in the year. 

1927. Then about vaccination. I understood from 
one of your answers that you have really no control 
over the vaccination staff beyond the Deputy In¬ 
spectors ?—No, I have nothing to do with the 
vaccination staff. 

1928. But at the same time you have a Deputy 
Inspector of Vaccination?—Yes ; one Deputy Sanitary 
Commissioner. 

1929. He goes round and inspects ?—Yes. 

1930. And if he finds that the vaccination work in 
any area is badly dealt with he would report it ?— 
Yes. 

1931. And you would mention it to Government ? 
—I forward his report with remarks to Government. 

1932. In that way there is a certain amount of 
supervision ?—Yes. 

1933. You, or your Deputy, would go round and 
make sanitary inspections periodically, chiefly in 
municipalities ?—The inspection is chiefly confined to 
vaccination ranges in the districts ; my work extends 
over the whole Presidency. 

1934. You go to a municipality and you find that 
the place is dirty and that in your opinion proper 
sanitary precautions are not observed ; what happens 
then ?—I have to report upon all the places I inspect. 
I report to Government through the Chairman of the 


1939. Extracts from municipal budgets relating to 
sanitation are forwarded to you ?—Yes. 

1940. Then, if you consider the sanitation un¬ 
satisfactory, do you make representations to the 
Local Government ?—I do ; in forwarding my remarks 
on the budget extracts I make representations. 

1941. Take the municipal budget. Does “Sanitation” 
come under a separate head from “ Medical ” ?—Yes. 

1942. And in the case of the District Board budgets 
also ?—Yes. 

1943. Do you frequently have occasion to comment 
adversely on the provision for sanitation made by 
municipalities and Local Boards?—On the provision 
made by Local Boards chiefly. 

1944. But that is a matter rather for the ad¬ 
ministration report than for the budget.—Yes. 

1945. Your budget is the forecast of expenditure 
for the coming year ?—Quite so. 

1946. And what you are concerned with in the 
budget is whether the money which the District 
Board says it is likely to expend is adequate or not ? 
—Yes. 

1947. Have you frequently occasion to maintain 
that it is inadequate ?—Frequently. 

1948. Of course, you have regard to the finances of 
the District Board?—To the amount that can be 
spent. 

1949. Speaking generally, on the occasions on which 
you have taken that position, what has been the final 
upshot—what has the Government decided as arbiter? 
—As a rule, the opinion of the Collector is upheld. 

1950. The Collector being President of the District 
Board ?—Yes. 

1951. That is to say the Government supports the 
District Board ?—Yes. 

1952. In the case of municipalities you say you 
have not so much criticism to make?—No; but 
sanitary provision is often inadequate. 

1953. Now we will take the other point that- you 
raised as to the question of the insufficient expenditure 
of budget allotments ; how does that come before 
you ?—In making up my report I enquire of the 
different districts how much has been spent, and I am 
informed how much has been spent in sanitation and 
how much has lapsed. 

1954. Each District Board and municipality, besides 
a budget statement, submits an administration report ? 
—Yes. 

1955. Do extracts from that administration report 
go through you in the same way as extracts from the 
budget?—No, a copy of the administration report is 
sent to me. 

1956. A copy is sent to you before the Govern- 
ment review it ?—No, when the Government have 
reviewed it. 

1957. Do you consider that it would be advisable 
that you should have the opportunity before the 
Government review the administration report of 
pointing out that you thought, for instance, that the 
expenditure of funds had not been properly allotted ? 
—Yes, I think it would be advisable. 

1958. Now, as regards particular works ; in every 
work relating to sanitation costing over Rs. 1,000, has 
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a municipality or District Board to refer to you ?— 
Yes. 

1959. Do you think that that is a too rigid limit ?— 
No, I do not think so. 

1960. You said that the District Board had no 
really good adviser ?—That is so. 

1961. Has it not the District Medical and Sanitary 
Officer ?—Yes. 

1962. Might he not be a Medical Officer of large 
experience ?—A few of them are. 

1963. The District Medical Officer may become, as 
in your case, Sanitary Commissioner ?—Yes. 

1964. Would you say therefore that to-day he is 
unfit to advise, being only a Medical Officer, and to¬ 
morrow he is fit to advise, being a Sanitary Com¬ 
missioner ?—No ; I happened to have the D.P.H. ; 
not every one has that. 

1965. Then I take it it depends upon the qualifica¬ 
tion of the particular Medical Officer ; some Medical 
Officers are quite competent to advise ?—Some are. 

1966. Do these things come to you first?—Yes. 

1967. Can you dispose of any on your own 
authority ?—No. 

1968. Could not a District Board President write 
to you and ask your advice as to some little drainage 
scheme that he was contemplating ?—Up to Rs. 1,000 
he could do so. 

1969. But not outside that ?—No. 

1970. You cannot give him any preliminary advice? 
—I can give him preliminary advice if he asks for it. 

1971. But you cannot sanction it ?—No. 

1972. You can correspond as a friendly adviser ?— 
Yes. 

1973. Does that correspondence take place officially 
or demi-officially ?—Any correspondence is official; I 
correspond with him as Sanitary Commissioner. 

1974. That is to say, although the matter is not 
required to go up to you for scrutiny officially, any 
District Board President or Municipal Chairman could 
invoke your friendly advice officially ?—Not only as a 
matter of courtesy, hut he is entitled to ask my advice. 

1975. And he is entitled to get an answer so far as 
a matter is within your power to give an answer ?— 
Exactly. 

1976. You have got a scheme, say, for Rs. 2,000 ; 
it goes up to you and you approve it; it then goes to 
the Sanitary Board ?—Yes. 

1977. Where does the Sanitary Engineer come in ? 
— In engineering matters. 

1978. But are they not rather mixed up ? Take a 
drainage scheme ; you have got both functions?— 
Yes. 

1979. Who would come in first ?—The Sanitary 
Engineer brings up the scheme ; I could suggest a 
thing, but he works out the details. 

1980. You could go to a municipality and suggest 
that they wanted a certain drainage scheme ?—Yes, 
and the matter would be sent then to the Sanitary 
Engineer. The idea would be sent to him, and he 
would have to work it out and forward estimates and 
plans and all the rest of it ; he would have to inspect, 
or send some of his subordinates to inspect, the place 
and say what form of work should be carried out. 

1981. When he has made his estimates what 
happens ? Does it then come to you ?—It then 
comes to me ; then I deal with it and say whether it 
is what I want. 

1982. Do you criticise the shape of the drains for 
instance ?—Yes. 

1983. Then suppose you and the Sanitary Engineer 
are not in agreement ?—We are supposed to consult 
with each other. 

1984. But it may occasionally happen that you 
take different views?—Then it is laid before the 
Sanitary Board. 

1985. And then through the Sanitary Board it 
goeB to Government ?—Yes. 

1986. Do you consider that the machinery ofjthe 
Sanitary Board is necessary ; might it not be possible 


for you and the Sanitary Engineer to give all the 
preliminary advice required?—We usually do so. 

1987. But I understood you that it had to go to 
the Sanitary Board ?—Yes, they have to pass it. 

1988. My question is, is the Sanitary Board in 
your opinion necessary ? Could you and the Sanitary 
Engineer not deal direct with the provincial Govern¬ 
ment and have no Sanitary Board at all ?—No, I do 
not think so. 

1989. You think the Sanitary Board is a useful 
check ?—I think so. 

1990. Does it frequently modify your proposals 
and those of the Sanitary Engineer?—No, very 
seldom. 

1991. I understand that most of the drainage or 
water-supply schemes that come forward from 
municipalities are due to your inspections ?—Yes. 

1992. And generally I take it that the municipality 
says: “ This is a very beautiful thing, but we have 
not got enough money to do it.”—Yes. 

1993. What happens then ?—The estimate is drawn 
up, and the Government refer it to the municipality 
to see what they can do in the way of providing 
funds. 

1994. Does not the Government frequently assist 
municipalities ?—Yery often. 

1995. And if it assists, it of course claims more 
power of control than if the municipality were to do 
it entirely from its own resources ; is not that so ?— 
I do not think so. 

1996. You think it would control it equally if the 
municipality were to finance the whole scheme ?— 
Yes. 

1997. Is plague under you as Sanitary Com¬ 
missioner ?—I am adviser to the Government. 

1998. But is actual plague preventive work done by 
the District Boards and municipalities, or is there a 
special Government staff ?—It is under the Collector. 

1999. Tbo Collector, as Executive Government 
Officer ?—Yes. 

2000. Therefore plague establishments are not 
directly municipal ?—Yes. 

2001. Do municipalities and Local Boards take any 
share in plague operations ?—Yes, they have to pro¬ 
vide a certain amount for the care of their own 
towns. 

2002. To keep plague out of their town or to stamp 
it out when it gets in ?—Both. 

2003. When the municipality, say, has to pay for 
that, does the municipality have any control over the 
establishment, or is the establishment simply an out- 
Bide force for which the municipality has to pay ?— 
No, it is under the municipality. 

2004. The Collector’s establishment is for the rural 
areas ?—Yes. 

2005. ( Chairman .) Your Sanitary. Inspector has to 
keep a diary ?—He keeps a diary. 

2006. Whom does he send it to ?—The Chairman 
of the Municipal Council. 

2007. And whom does the Chairman send it to ?— 
He keeps it himself. 

2008. He does not send it on any farther?—No. 

2009. The Chairman has not got to send it up to 
Government or to you ?—No. 

2010. I understand that you yourself spend a good 
deal of time in touring in the Presidency ?—Yes. 

2011. Two or three months in the year ?—About 
seven or eight. 

2012. That enables you to see the whole of the 
sanitary requirements of the Presidency, and it keeps 
you in touch with the assistants of every grade who 
are under you ?—Yes. 

2013. Therefore, you are thoroughly acquainted 
with the sanitary requirements of the province ?— 
Yes. 

2014. I think you said that, on the whole, you are 
in favour of the continuance of the Sanitary Board ? 
—Yes. 

2015. The Sanitary Board can dispose of schemes 
up to Rs. 10,000.—Yes. 
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2016. Of whom does the Sanitary Board consist ?— 
The Surgeon-General, the Chief Engineer and the 
Secretary of the Local and Municipal Department. 

2017. Are you acquainted with the proceedings of 
the Sanitary Board after that ?—Yes. 

2018. You are their expert adviser?—Yes. 

2019. The Engineer-in-Cbief subsequently sees, as 
head of the Public Works Department, what has been 
discussed at the Sanitary Board of which he is a 
member ?—Yes. 

2020. The Secretary to the Local and Municipal 
Department sees what has been discussed at the 
Sanitary Board subsequently as the Secretary of that 
Department ?—I believe so. 

2021. So that after the matter has been discussed 
by the Sanitary Board at which three members are 
present, it is subsequently discussed singly by two 
members of the same Board sitting in different 
capacities ?—I do not know. 

2022. But under the process with which you are 
familiar that is the case ?—I cannot say. 

2023. Let us take it that that is the case : do you 
not think that that might amount to a duplication of 
work which is unnecessary ?—I think it comes to a 
matter of finance when it goes to Government. 

2024. But it is not dealt with as a matter of finance 
either by the Public Works Department or the Local 
and Municipal Department ?—The Sanitary Board 
have to consider whether the body that the work is 
for is able to finance it, and it may fall through on 
that ground. 

2025. But would not the Chairman of the muni¬ 
cipality or of the District Board be acquainted with 
the financial position of the municipality or the 
District Board ?—Yes. 

2026. Do you not think that considering all those 
circumstances it rather looks as if there was a dupli¬ 
cation of work ?—I think there is more safeguard. 

2027. I understand that every District Board and 
municipality has to submit an annual sanitary report ? 
— That is so. 
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2042. (Chairman.) Would you tell the Commission 
what posts you hold ?—I am Director of Poblic 
Instruction and also Commissioner for Government 
Examinations, and I have special charge of the 
Reformatory School. I am the Inspector-General of 
Jails under the Reformatory Act, but there is only 
one such school. I am also a Member of the Legisla¬ 
tive Council. 

2043. Will you state briefly the organization of 
your department ?—The department consists of the— 

Indian Educational Service. 

Provincial Educational Service 

Subordinate Service. 

There are also certain special appointments such as 
the principalship and staff of the Law College and the 
staffs of the Medical College and schools. These 
main Services, in their turn, comprise the teaching 
agency, the inspecting agency, and certain other 
officers. 

2044. The Indian Educational Service is recruited 
principally in England ?—Yes, entirely. 

2045. The Provincial Educational Service is re¬ 
cruited entirely in India ?—Yes. 

2046. How is the Subordinate Service recruited ?— 

I have the power of appointment to all subordinate 
posts. 

2047. Not to the Provincial posts?—These I 
recommend to the Madras Government. 

2048. Selection is made with regard to the Pro¬ 
vincial Service on your recommendation by exami¬ 
nation ?—There is no examination. 

2049. So that practically you have the power of 
appointment both to the Provincial and to the 
Subordinate Services ?—Yes, subject to Government’s 
approval in the case of the Provincial Service. The 
appointment lies with Government. 

2050. What is, roughly speaking, the number of the 
Indian Educational Service ?—About 23. 


2028. That you look upon as a safeguard ?—Yes. 

2029. Who writes the administration report ?—The 
President of the District Board or the Chairman of 
the municipality, as the case may be. 

2030. They send their reports to the Collector ?— 
Yes. 

2031. The Collector considers them and passes 
remarks ?—Yes, and forwards them to Government. 

2032. I am only dealing with the sanitary part of 
the administration report.—He has to consider the 
whole of it. 

2033. It goes from the Collector to whom?—To 
Government. 

2034. Not to you ?—No ; you are talking of the 
administration report, I presume ? 

2035. Yes.—That does not come to me. 

2036. That part of it which is concerned with sani¬ 
tation does not come to you at all?—No. I get a 
copy of it from Government; it comes back after 
Government have passed orders. 

2037. Would it assist you to have it before it goes 
to Government ?—I think I ought to get the part of 
it connected with sanitation. 

2038. Would it cause any more trouble so far as 
you know ?—I do not see how it could. 

2039. (Mr. Meyer.) Are you aware of any scheme 
at present under consideration for having a provincial 
Sanitary Service?—Not Sanitary—you mean a Sani¬ 
tary Engineering Service ? 

2040. The present staff, as you have explained, is 
purely a local staff ?—Yes. 

2041. Are you aware of any scheme in contempla¬ 
tion to put matters more on the analogy of the 
Medical Service ; that is to say, to have provincial 
officers lent to the local municipalities ?—No, I have 
not heard of that. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

called and examined. 

2051. And the provincial ?—About 40. 

2052. What are your relations with the provincial 
Government ; with whom do you correspond ?—I cor¬ 
respond with the Secretary of the Local and Municipal 
Department and Secretary of the Educational Depart¬ 
ment—I correspond with him in both capacities. 

2053. You correspond direct ?—Yes. 

2054. Have you any reason to note that there has 
been any restriction by the provincial Government on 
your independent powers or discretion ?—No, not as 
a rule. 

2055. Is there any tendency to what may be called 
red tape ?—No ; occasionally something is misunder¬ 
stood in the Secretariat office, but I have only to take 
the matter to the Member and it has always been put 
straight at once. 

2056. Is that because you happen to be a Member 
of the Legislative Council?—No, I think not; it 
is merely because I have expressed myself badly in 
the first place, or my office has, and it has been 
misunderstood in the course of correspondence. 

2057. Has there been any undue correspondence 
between your office and the provincial Government ? 
—No, I do not think so. 

2058. No tendency to cripple you by undue inter¬ 
ference ?—No, there is very little. 

2059. You are as free as ycu can reasonably expect 
to be ?—Yes, I think so. 

2060. Is there any specific power of a financial 
nature or administrative that you would like to se« 
delegated to you which is now held by the provincial 
Government?—What I most want, if I had more 
power delegated to me, is to be able to re-delegate 
it to some of my subordinates. Generally Bpeaking, 
I should give the inspectors of schools very great 
control in their own circles. Of course it is an 
extremely complicated department to deal with in a 
word or two. The majority of the requisite powers 
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could be given by the Madras Government, but I 
, have not previously made application in respect of 
them. 

2061. Is each member of the Indian Educational 
Service in charge of a circle ?—No ; seven of those 
are inspectors of schools and three are inspectresses ; 
nine are principals or professors of Arts Colleges, and 
the remainder occupy various positions, some in 
colleges and one or two in specialappointments such as 
the Deputy Directorship of Public Instruction. 

2002. To which of these 23 gentlemen would 
you like to give greater freedom—the seven in¬ 
spectors?—The inspectors on the one hand for their 
circles, and the principals of the colleges on the other 
for their colleges. 

2063. In what way does the provincial Government 
unduly hamper you in your dealings with the 
inspectors of circles ?—I did not say that the provincial 
Government hampered me at all ; what I said was 
that I should prefer to give the inspectors more power. 

2064. I suppose you cannot give them more power 
because you have not got freedom yourself ?—Because 
of the rules. 

2065. What are the rules which adversely affect 
your proper control over your inspectors ?—For 
instance, the recognition of diplomas and certificates 
other than thoBe specified in the educational rules. 
At present those cases are reforred to Government; in 
many cases I think they might be delegated to the 
inspector of the circle. If it comes to me I have no 
personal knowledge of the case, and Government has 
no personal knowledge ; it is the man on the spot that 
has personal knowledge whether the man is fitted to 
teach. 

2066. Is there auy real difficulty which would 
require, perhaps from the financial side, reference to 
the Local Government because of the requirements of 
the Government of India ?—Not in that matter ; it is 
purely a local rule ; it is one of our educational rules. 

2067. And you think that that might well be 
relaxed ?—Quite so ; it is only proposed to delegate it to 
me ; I propose to delegate it to the man on the spot. 

2068. You desire to receive that power so that you 
may re-delegate it ?—Yes. 

2069. I have here a list of suggestions for the 
delegation of powers which has been filed on behalf 
of the Madras Government. It is proposed that the 
power, at present exercised by the Local Government, 
of prescribing lists of text-books for use in schools 
under public management should be delegated to you ? 
—The general control should come to me. 

2070. I suppose the Government of Madras in 
drawing up their list of text-books act upon your 
advice ?—Yes, we have a special Text-book Committee 
which deals with the whole matter. 

2071. Of which yon are a member ?—I am President 
ex officio. 

2072. Who are the other members ?—There are 
about 12 other members ; they are appointed by the 
Government. 

2073. Who at present nominally decides what shall 
be the list of text-books ; is it the Secretary of the 
Local and Municipal Department?—It is Govern¬ 
ment. 

2074. Some one above you in the hierarchy ?—Yes, 

I have no knowledge how far it goes. 

2075. Have you ever had any book refused which you 
desired either to exclude or include ?—Never. 

2076. Practically the Government of Madras always 
accepts the advice of the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion in this matter ?—I do not remember any instance 
where there has been any difference of opinion, so 
that this proposed delegation amounts to nothing ; 
it is merely getting rid of one letter a year, that is all 
it amounts to. 


2078. Does that in any way clash with the juris¬ 
diction of the Sub-Divisional Officer ?—The Revenue 
Officer you mean—the Civilian Officer ? 

2079. Yes, the Executive Officer ?—No, not as such. 
Of course it is conceivable that it might clash with 
the wishes of the Local Board, but I am afraid that 
they have very few wishes as to education. 

2080. Who at the present moment settles this ?— 
The inspecting officer on the spot writes to me— 
probably he writes to the taluk Board direct, and if 
it is a Board school they resolve to apply to 
Government; the application comes through me, and 
I recommend it, and it is done. 

2031. If you refuse to recommend it, what then ?— 
It is not done. 

2082. Does it go beyond you on appeal ?—Yes, the 
Board addresses Government, not me. The letter 
passes through me. 

2083. You say, “ Yes, I recommend this ” or “No, 
I do not recommend it ” ?—Ye3. 

2084. Practically in every case what occurs is that 
what you recommend is accepted by the Government ? 
—Yes, I think so, practically. 

2085. Have you auy recollection of your decision or 
your recommendation being overruled ?—Not in this 
matter. 

2086. So that practically you do now decide all 
these cases, but you have to get the nominal assent of 
somebody else ?—That is so. 

2087. It is suggested that the power, which the 
Government reserve to themselves, of prescribing the 
list of text-books for use in aided schools and colleges 
should be redelegated to you ?—I do not think it has 
ever been necessary to bring this rule into force, It 
is a rule merely to guard against the introduction of 
any objectionable book—not merely a valueless book 
educationally, but objectionable from a political or a 
moral point of view. There have been cases, but I 
do not think there has been a case in my time. 

2088. It is also proposed that you should be 
empowered to forbid the employment in aided schools 
and colleges of teachers whose certificates have been 
withdrawn ?—That very rarely occurs. 

2089. Is there anything in the Grant-in-Aid Code 
which would adversely affect the delegation of powers 
in respect of these two wishes of yours ?—No, nothing. 
The Government would, I believe, have accepted my 
proposal to delegate, only I did not make it ; these are 
things in which I thought it would have more weight 
if recommended by government. It stands in the 
Code here that Government reserve tp themselves the 
right to forbid, and that perhaps has a little more 
weight with the public than if the discretion was with 
the Director of Public Instruction, 

2090. If these suggestions of the provincial Govern¬ 
ment were adopted, would they save you corres¬ 
pondence ?— A little ; it does not amount to much at 
present. 

2091. All these are really not matters of much 
importance ?—No, they are all things which might be 
delegated to me, and some of them I might delegate 
further. 

2092. Such as making arrangements for the primary 
scholarship examinations. It is clear that the local 
man must do that?—Yes. 

2093. In all these cases at present you have to refer 
your views to the provincial Government—quite 
uselessly, because you are really the deciding 
authority at the present moment ?—Yes, and the 
Government apparently take that view in making 
these proposals. 

2094. Now beyond these suggested powers is there 
anything else which would help to free you from 
unnecessary and over-strict control ?—I have not 
noted anything else which I should ask to be delegated 
to me. 


2077. Then it is proposed that you be empowered 
to levy fees at reduced rates in schools under public 
management in backward localities ; is that always 
settled on your recommendation at the present 
moment ?—There has been no difficulty. Whenever 
I have made a recommendation it has been accepted, 
I think. 


2095. Is there auy general principle in connection 
with education in which it is desirable to give greater 
freedom to the Director of Public Instruction ?—1 
have noted one or two matters, which are small 
matters in a way. One is the Stores Department ; 
we want for our colleges a number of stores from 
England and we always want rather special things. 
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It is not like so many drain pipes or iron rails ; the 
things we want are all special articles. There is a 
tremendous delay in getting these ; it is only possible 
to have an annual indent, and the professor wants 
something to work with, and very likely he has to 
wait months before he gets it ; and then he possibly 
gets the wrong thing. 

2096. Are these things eventually got from the 
Stores Department of the India Office ?—Yes. 

2097. As you know, that subject is now under 
discussion ?—The latest suggestion that I have heard 
was that there should he a branch of the Stores 
Department in Madras. That would make matters 
worse from our point of view, because all our special 
articles could not be stocked, and many of those 
they did stock would probably go bad before they 
were wanted. 

2098. Apart from the matters we have been talking 
about, can you tell us of any other ways in which 
your work as Director of Public Instruction is unduly 
clogged or hampered by the interference of the 
provincial Government?—I think the answer is no. 

2099. Is there tiny other department which unduly 
interferes with you ?—The whole budget system I 
think interferes very largely with our work. Gener¬ 
ally, the rules are too rigid. With a Department like 
Education we cannot foresee what our needs are as 
you can in other departments. That is especially the 
case of course as regards what money we want for 
grants-in-aifl. If I have asked for too much I am 
blamed and there is a lapse, and when I ask next year 
I am told that, having had a lapse, I cannot want so 
much that year, so that we are checked from growing. 

I am supposing, of course, that the money would be 
available for growth. Then to prevent these lapses 
many of my subordinates, I have no doubt, spend 
money just at the close of the financial year without 
duly considering whether it is the best method of 
Bpending it, merely because they will be blamed if the 
money lapses and is not used. 

2100. What you would prefer is that the provincial 
Government should give you as Head of the Depart¬ 
ment power to carry the lapses over to the following 
estimates ?—Certainly. 

2101. Would that occasion a considerable reappro¬ 
priation from Bub-bead to sub-head—not from major 
head to major head, but from sub-head to sub-head? 
—I have power to do that at present myself. 

2102. It would only be a transfer from one or two 
major heads of expenditure?—Yes, or if the total 
estimate was incorrect. To take this specific instance ; 
for two or three years we have had various big 
schemes pending, and administrative sanction did not 
arrive for them in time ; we have had the money 
waiting, and kept it waiting (almost necessarily) too 
long, as it turned out, and there has been a lapse. 
The first year I saw my way to spending all the money 
available ; I was told just before the budget had to 
issue to cut it down by 3 lakhs. 

2103. Was that the amount by which your lapses 
had accumulated ?—No, I do not think so ; there had 
always been lapses. 

2104. You do not know why the particular 3 lakhs 
was fixed ?—No, I merely received instructions to cut 
it down. I understood it was not on the ground of 
general economy, because we had just had grants of 
6 and 8 lakhs given to us. 

2105. As far as you know the automatic re-grant of 
lapses would not interfere with the general financial 
■conditions of the Presidency ?—As far as I know, it 
would not. 

2106. What you would wish to do would he to 
■carry on your lapses not generally from budget to 
budget, but from sub-head A or sub-head B in one 
budget to the corresponding sub-head in the next 
budget ?—Preferably, as a total. 

2107. Do you see my point?—Yes—preferably, I 
say, in the total, for education. 

2108. You mean to carry it on as a general lapse, 
not as specific lapses ?—Yes. 

2109. What local authorities manage each kind of 
school ?—There are schools managed by Government. 
These are very few in number in this Presidency. 
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2110. Are there Universities managed by the Dr. 
Government under your department ?—There is a A. 6. Boun 
University here ; it is not nominally managed by the 
Government ; the Government has power reserved to 
it in a great maay matters to regulate the University. 

Then there are schools managed by the District 
Boards. 

2111. Are they primary or secondary schools?— 

They are mostly elementary. I am always trying to 
reduce the number of secondary schools managed by 
the Boards, because I think they should devote them¬ 
selves to elementary work and we could manage the 
secondary schools in a better way. 

2112. Have you found that the management of 
secondary schools by District Boards has not been 
successful ?—It is so nominal. Our officers do what 
they can, but they have to correspond with the Board. 

The Board itself doe3 very little. 

2113. Would it be desirable to give them greater 
control over a school ?—Do you mean a District 
Board or a taluk Board ? 

2114. Either.—I do not see that it would. As a 
rule the only person on the Board who takes any 
interest in the school is the President—the Civilian, 
the Divisional Officer. In the course of his touring 
he interests himself in the school, but so far as I am 
aware the other members very seldom take any 
interest in the schools. Then as to the municipalities, 
they manage a considerable number of the secondary 
schools because the secondary schools naturally lie in 
the larger towns. 

2115. And is that management real management ?— 

A little more so possibly, but very little. 

2116. There is some greater interest shown by 
members of the municipalities ?—In some munici¬ 
palities, certainly. 

2117. Is that a growing interest ?—Possibly ; I 
think it is growing slowly. 

2118. Would the extension of powers to them in 
matters of education stimulate their interest ?—I can 
hardly see in what way. 

2119. If you give greater power to persons to deal 
with something or other in which they are interested, 
do they not generally take a correspondingly greater 
amount of interest in it ?—I am afraid we are always 
somewhat doubtful, if they take an interest, what 
particular line the interest will take ; we are so con¬ 
stantly hearing of teachers being brought in because 
they are relatives of a municipal councillor ; that is 
the common complaint. 

2120. You think therefore, so far as you can 
observe, that the grant of larger powers in educational 
matters to Local Bodies, and to that extent decen¬ 
tralizing the control of these educational establish¬ 
ments, would not be attended with happy results ?— 

I have Ho evidence that it would. The laet class of 
schools is the aided schools, which are very numerous 
in this Presidency. 

2121. Who control the aided schools ?—A variety 
of managers. 

2122. Appointed by whom?—They appoint them¬ 
selves. The Missions are very numerous in this 
Presidency and they maintain a very large number of 
schools, and if the school is fit, we recognize them and 
aid them. 

2123. And they take a great interest in their 
schools ?—Yes. Then there are also certain cases of 
native managed schools started by native agencies 
which we also recognize and aid. 

2124. Do you find that there is a great deal of 
correspondence between your department and the 
various heads of municipalities and District Boards 
who control these schools ?—A good deal of correspon¬ 
dence passes through me. They do not correspond 
with me directly, but all their letters to Government 
pass through the Director. 

2125. What would the head of a municipality write 
to Government about on educational matters?—They 
have to write with regard to everything ; if they want 
to alter the pay of a teacher, or to have an additional 
teacher, or to have an additional class, or to purchase 
a book. 

2126. All that is outside your province?—Yes, I 
have no control there. 
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2127. You do not make an educational budget for 
your Presidency ?—Not for municipal expenditure ; 
my budget only deals with the provincial expenditure. 

2128. Tnen they write through you to Government? 
—Yes. 

2129. Does that cause any increase of work in your 
department ?—It is a very large portion of my work. 

2130. Do you make any comments upon it ?—Yes, 
always. 

2131. You say this is necessary or this is not 
necessary ?—Yes. 

2132. And nobody else could say that ?—My inspec¬ 
tor could have said it just as well—a good inspector 
who knows the school. When' a letter comes to me 
very often I write back to the inspector and ask him 
for the local facts, unless I have been to the place 
recently myself. 

2133. Then in the delegation of powers to your 
inspectors, might it not be possible to add the power 
of corresponding on this sort of matters direct with 
the Government ?—Then you might call them Govern¬ 
ment schools ; that is what I think would be the best 
thing for the school; then you eliminate altogether 
the local management; the inspector goes to the 
school and sees what he wants, and writes to Govern¬ 
ment about it, with the result that the municipality is 
nowhere in the scheme. 

2134. But what I understand is that the munici¬ 
pality wants to increase the cost of the school in this 
or that direction by Rs. 100 or Rs. 200, say : the 
inspector says “ This is necessary and I will forward 
it to the Director of Public Instruction with my 
recommendation ”, and the Director of Public In¬ 
struction then forwards it to the Secretary of the 
Local and Municipal Department. If so, are you only 
a post office in this matter ? Might not the inspector 
upon the requirement of the municipality forward it 
direct ?—I am a criticising post office; I almost 
always criticise these proposals. 

2135. You criticise the remarks of your inspector ? 
—Very often. You have inserted the inspector ; I 
did not say the inspector came into the chain under 
the present system; the present system is for the 
municipality to write to Government through me. 

2136. Then you send it back to your inspector ?— 
I send it back to the inspector if I want information 
from him in order to criticise the municipality’s 
proposal. 

2137. How would you be able to criticise the 
proposals without sending it back?—I may have seen 
the school recently myself, or know its reputation 
otherwise. 

2138. Is there any method which you can suggest to 
us of shortening the correspondence which follows on 
the requirements of the municipality being granted 
by the Government ?—We are talking of secondary 
schools ? 

2139. Of any school which comes under the control 
of the municipality.—I cannot deal with the two 
things together very well. With regard to the 
secondary schools there is a good deal of corre¬ 
spondence for each school; with regard to the 
elementary schools there is a smaller amount of 
correspondence, dealing with an enormous number of 
schools, not dealing with individual schools. With 
regard to secondary schools, I think that if they were 
under our direct management the whole thing would 
be much simpler. 

2140. Would that mean the elimination of the 
municipality ?—Yes. 

2141. Would that be a desirable thing?—Well, as I 
have said, their management is so nominal. 

2142. Would it not be possible to give to the 
municipality the real management ?—I do not think 
it would be for the benefit of the schools, at present 
at any rate. 

2143. You do not think it would be better to let 
there be a certain falling off in education if it would 
lead to a real stimulating of the municipality in 
educational matters ?—Of course if the object is to 
teach the municipality to be a municipality, that would 
be one way of doing it. 

2144. You think there might be a conflict between 
the Government and the local municipality ?—Very 


likely ; in fact, we are constantly watching these 1 
municipal schools; if not, they would deteriorate 
more rapidly than they do. 

2145. In short you cannot suggest any method of 
lessening the correspondence which takes place between 
your department and the authorities subordinate to 
it ?—Not under the present system. 

2146. But without the present system ?—I have 
said, we might take them over and manage them com¬ 
pletely without this formality of nominal municipal 
management. 

2147. That is the only way?—That is the only 
radical cure, or to give up control and let the muni¬ 
cipality, as you suggested, take the management, and 
even let education suffer in the case of a bad 
municipality. 

2148. You must either let the municipality take the 
school over altogether, or the Education Department 
take the school over altogether, before you can reduce 
the amount of going backwards and forwards between 
the provincial Government and the municipality ?— 
You must got rid of dual management and simplify 
the matter one way or the other. 

2149. What are your official relations with the 
Director-General of Education?—I have practically 
no official relations, excepting when he writes to me 
with regard to furnishing statistics or information ; 
he does not now write to me with regard to any other 
matters. 

2150. He only asks for information ?—That is all. 

2151. He does not interfere in any way with your 
powers or jurisdiction ?—Not directly to me. 

2152. Do you find that he has been of service to 
you ?—It is so difficult for me to say whit he does or 
what is his influence. 

2153. You do not know the extent of his influence 
with the Government of India ?—No. 

2154. At all events since his appointment by the 
Government of India has there been any improvement 
in the suggestions which come to you ?—I am afraid I 
cannot say, because we were appointed about the same 
time. 

2155. There is no record in your department ?—It 
is a matter which would hardly come on record. 

2156. Have you had any useful suggestions from 
him ?—I have this impression, that it is so far good, 
having a Director-General, an educational expert, on 
the spot, that with the present financial arrangements 
between this Government and the Government of 
India we have more chance of getting an educational 
scheme approved or of funds being allotted for an 
educational scheme, than if there were no such expert. 
That is with the present financial system; but 
generally I think that the educational advice comes in 
at the wrong moment. The expert educational advice 
should be before the scheme goes to Government, 
which has a wider experience and regards the thing 
from the point of view of general administration—all 
the expert advice should come before that stage in 
my opinion. 

2157. Will you give me a concrete example?— 
Suppose my department has a scheme: we have 
settled it as the best thing for this Presidency ; we go 
to Government; they take a wider view than we do— 

I mean not merely an educational view, but they see 
the thing from a financial and political and general 
administrative point of view ; they settle that it is a 
good scheme ; it goes up to the Government of India 
under some rule, because it exceeds a certain amount; 
the thing is then re-opened—I imagine from an 
educational point of view. Of course, education is 
one of those matters in which no two people hold the 
same opinion, and probably it is no use searching 
after an ideal; it is much better to do the best we 
can, rather than be always seeking for the best; so 
that, as I say, the second expert advice comes in 
rather late. 

2158. In your judgment then, when you have sub¬ 
mitted your scheme to the Government of Madras 
and it has been approved, do you think it is at tbat 
point that the Director-General should come in ?— 
There is no doubt with a special scheme it is as well 
to discuss it with a number of people, and if I dis¬ 
cussed it with another Director or with another expert 
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it would no doubt benefit the scheme, and it might 
modify my views. 

2159. That would rather point to your desiring 
something like an annual conference of Directors ?— 
Yes, possibly. 

2160. That you think would probably save a lot of 
time and correspondence ?—I think it would ; annual 
conferences would possibly be too frequent. 

2161. Biennial or something of that sort ?—Yes. 

2162. You think you would then be able to thresh 
out your proposals from the educational point of 
view ?—Yes. 

2163. With the Director-General there, or would 
there be no need for the Director-General ?—That 
depends upon what his subsequent position is going to 
be. 

2164. Upon what is to be his influence with the 
Government of India ?—Yes. 

2165. Have you any reason to suppose that at 
present he does not hold a sufficiently important 
position with the Government of India ?—I cannot 
say. 

2166. You have no reason to have any views one 
way or the other ?—No. 

2167. But what you would like would be a con¬ 
ference of Directors, you having the opportunity 
there of threshing out your ideas, and then the matter 
going up to the Government of India from the larger 
outlook ?—Yes. That is not what I should like 
necessarily—that they should go to the Government 
of India ; I say they might just as well stop at the 
Government of Madras. 

2168. Then what about finance ?—You were asking 
what I should like from the educational point of view. 
As to finance, we try to get what money we can. 

2169. Suppose you got all you wanted from the 
educational point of view, who is going to finance 
your scheme—the provincial Government ?—Yes. If 
a scheme costs under Rs. 25,000, it is sanctioned here ; 
if it costs over that, it goes to the Government of 
India. 

2170. Suppose it was more than Rs. 25,000 and it 
went to the Government of India, do you think then 
that the Director-General brings no useful influence 
to bear on that scheme ?—We had a scheme the other 
day about the training of teachers, which would cost 
over Rs. 25,000. We had been discussing it for some 
time. It ■was a most urgent matter in my opinion. 

“ It was merely intended to be ” (I think these are 
the words the Government used) “ a modest instal¬ 
ment of reform ” ; but so much objection was taken 
to its being submitted piecemeal, and so much time 
was taken up in the further discussion, that it was two 
years before we got it sanctioned, and then it was 
sanctioned just as it was sent up, with no alteration in 
it. I do not know that the Director-General came in 
there at all, but those are the facts. 

2171. You think there was some delay on the part 
of the Government of India in regard to this 
particular scheme ?—There was. 

2172. Had the provincial Government had a freer 
hand in settling the finance of it, you might have got 
your scheme sooner?—If I had put the scheme at 
Rs. 2,000 less than I did, it would have been finally 
approved by them ; now it has come into force, but 
after all that delay had occurred. 

2173. Then with regard to these local budgets, they 
all come through you ?—Yes. 

2174. And they go on from you to where ?—To 
Government. 

2175. What Department of Government?—I send 
them all to the Secretary of the Local and Municipal 
Department. 

2176. What happens to them after that you do not 
know ?—No ; they are dealt with by Government in 
the Secretariat. 

2177. ( Mr. Meyer.) You say that these references 
to the Government of India are necessary now from 
the financial point of view. Are you aware that the 
Government of India in their turn have to make 
references to the Secretary of State on similar 
grounds ?—Yes. 


2178. I gather that you would be in favour of 
abolishing these references from the Madras Govern¬ 
ment to the Government of India ?—Yes, if we knew 
how much money we had to spend on education, and 
were left free powers as to whatever money was given 
to us. 

2179. You might like to double the number of your 
inspectors of schools for instance ?—Yes. 

2180. You would give the Government of Madras a 
free hand over that ?—Yes. 

2181. Then what about the Secretary of State? 
Would you ask him to abandon his powers of control ? 
—You mean as to doubling the number of inspectors ? 

2182. I will give you a concrete instance. Until 
the other day (the powers have been somewhat 
widened now) the Government of India could not 
make a new permanent appointment in excess of 
Rs. 250 a month without the sanction of the Secretary 
of State ; that power, so far as the Government of 
India is concerned, has now been raised to Rs. 500. 
What is the salary of an inspector of schools ?— 
Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000. 

2183. Therefore, even now, under the financial 
rules, the Secretary of State’s sanction would be 
required ; would you abrogate that ?—Yes. 

2184. You admit that the Government of India 
must have the same power as the provincial Govern¬ 
ment? You would not have the provincial Govern¬ 
ment with larger powers than the Government of 
India possesses I presume ?—No, but in a matter of 
that sort the provincial Government has a reputation 
with the public, and the Government of India has a 
reputation, and the Secretary of State has a reputa¬ 
tion, for doing their work properly. There is no 
reason to suppose that one body will do it better than 
another. The provincial Government is in touch 
with the local conditions, and knows how many 
inspectors of schools are wanted ; and they should 
have the power of settling the number. 

2185. May I take the converse case ; of course it is 
purely hypothetical. .Suppose the Local Government 
desired to abolish the Director of Public Instruction ; 
would you say that they should be allowed to do so ? 

•—Yes ; it is a matter of their controlling the 
province. I take my own educational point of view ; 
if they say that a Director is unnecessary for 
Madras, I do not see how it affects the other parts 
of India. 

2186. Suppose they chose to abolish the Madras 
University ?—That is different; that is on a legal 
footing. 

2187. Never mind ; it is under a Madras Act ; 
could they not repeal that Act ?—I think it is an 
Indian Act. 

2188. However, would you give the Government 
power to legislate and to abolish the Madras Uni¬ 
versity if they wanted to do it; of course, it is an 
absolutely hypothetical question ?—I do not know 
of any one who has the power to abolish the Uni¬ 
versity. 

2189. The Legislature has power ; the University 
is created by the Legislature, and the Legislature can 
abolish it. I ask you would you allow the local 
Legislature to abolish the Madras University ?— 
There are five or six Universities in the country, and 
perhaps it is better that they should be dealt with 
from a larger standpoint than that of the provincial 
Government. 

2190. Are there not 8 or 9 Directors of Public 
Instruction in the country ?—Yes. 

2191. Then what is the difference? You say that 
one Government might abolish its Director of Public 
Instruction without reference to other Govrnements ; 
but you say that one Government should not abolish 
its own University without reference to the other 
four or five ?—Because if one Government chooses 
to have, or not to have, a particular officer in charge 
of education—a senior inspector—that affects its 
own province only ; in the case of Universities, tbe 
country as a whole has to be provided with a certain 
number of centres of University education, and 
you cannot deal with one without affecting all the 
others. 


A. 
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Dr. 2192. You say that the Local Government should 

G. Bourne. have an absolutely free hand in matters of educa- 

- tional policy ; am I correct in taking that as your 

1907. answer?—That is my general standpoint. 

2193. Is not the logical implication that, if the 
Local Government thought it need not spend money 
upon education at all, it should be allowed not to 
spend any money at all ?—I think that a Government 
should have that power ; the Government of England 
has that power, and any other Government. 

2194. The Government of the United Kingdom is a 
Supreme Government ; is the Government of Madras 
a Supreme Government ?—I suppose not. 

2195. It is under the Government of India?—I 
suppose so. 

2196. And the Government of India in turn is 
under the Home Government ?—Yes. 

2197. Do you desire therefore to give to this sub¬ 
ordinate Government the same powers as the Govern¬ 
ment of the United Kingdom possesses ?—I did not 
go to that extreme ; you have put the very extreme 
view into my mouth. 

2198. I want to know exactly how far you would 
go. Do you or not wish to give the Local Govern¬ 
ment absolute power in respect of educational matters? 
—I cannot use the word “ absolute ” myself, because 
you follow that up by asking me whether I would 
give them power to abolish the Director of Public 
Instruction, which is an extreme to which one would 
hardly have supposed that I intended to go. 

2199. Then I may take it that you do not think 
that in a mitter like education it is necessary that 
there should be some co ordination between the 
different provinces and some control by a central 
authority ?—I think Borne control is necessary, but I 
thought it was a question of how much. I complain 
of interference with details, such as the system under 
which we train our teachers. 

2200. Now you have modified your position con¬ 
siderably ; you admit that there necessarily must bo 
some control, and it is merely a question of how 
much the control should be?—Yes. You put the 
word “absolutely ’’ into my mouth—I never used it. 

2201. I only want to get it clear: you repudiate 
“ absolute,” and you admit that there should be some 
control ?—-Less control than there is at present. 

2202. Can you give us a general statement of the 
matters in which you think there should be control 
by the Central Government, and the matters in which 
you think the Local Government should have a free 
hand, where at present it has not such a free hand ?— 
It is very difficult to go into details on the spur of the 
moment, but I can give you some examples. Cer¬ 
tainly, with all our provincial appointments I think 
the Local Government might well settle how many 
officers there were to be in the Provincial Educational 
Service—how many assistant inspectors and so on. 
Further, if the Local Government considered that 
another professor was needed at the Presidency 
College I should have thought that it ought to have 
the power to appoint one or two or more. When I 
say power to appoint, of course the appointment is 
made by the Home Government ; we can only ask for 
a man to be sent out. 

2203. That is to say in the case of the Indian 
Educational Service two things happen ; in the first 
place the Secretary of State has to approve the new 
post, and in the second place he has to select the 
officer. You desire to limit the functions of the 
Secretary of State to tho selection of the officer. If 
the Government of Madras say they want two more 
professors in the Presidency College and that they 
ought to get so much and so much, the Secretary of 
State is simply to act as an agent of the provincial 

Government in obtaining the additional professors ?_ 

My view is that if the Local Government thinks fit 
to spend its money in that way instead of any other 
way they should be allowed to do so. 

2204. You desire to abrogate the control of the 
Secretary of State in Council to that extent ?—Yes, 

I think it comes to that, with regard to a matter of 
that sort. 

2205. Are you aware that under the Government 
of India Act, 1858, the control of the revenues and 
expenditure of India is by statute vested in the 
Secretary of State in Council ?—Yes. 


2206. Would you be prepared to go to Parliament 
to alter that statute ?—But what does “ control ” 
mean—what detail does “ control ” cover ? 

2207. Would you be prepared to urge that the 
control of the Secretary of State should be more 
general and far less detailed than it now is ?—Yes. 

2208. There has been a great deal of educational 
reform in India in the last half century, has there not? 
—Yes. 

2209. Did those reforms initiate as a rule with the 
Local Governments or with the Government of 
India ?—I cannot carry in mind the reforms of the 
last half century. 

2210. Take the year 1901 ; did you attend the 
Educational Conference at Simla ?—No. 

2211. Anyhow, I may take it that there have been 
very considerable educational reforms in the last few 
years ?—Yes. 

2212. And that they have emanated from the 
Government of India ?—I thought that the particular 
reforms to which you are referring were recom¬ 
mended by the local officials at the Simla Conference. 

2213. That Conference was initiated by Lord 
Curzon ?—Yes. 

2214. Therefore, may we not say that, so far as the 
Conference did good work, it was due to the 
Viceroy ?—Yes, I suppose you may hay so. 

2215. Was there not an important Resolution of 1904 
issued by the Home Department of the Government 
of India about Indian educational policy ?—Yes ; that 
I understood to be the general review of the Public 
Instruction reports of the different provinces. 

2216. Is the Government of India, overlooking as it 
does the general educational work of all the provinces, 
not in a better position to suggest advice than any one 
province could be, dealing merely with its own pro¬ 
vincial affairs?—Well, yes, and no. The Govern¬ 
ment of India is an impersonal body : I should have 
thought, with the small number of men forming the 
Government of India, it very much dependod on the 
individuality of the person who took charge of 
education. Where you are dealing more directly with 
the officers on the spot, they would be more in touch 
with changes of local conditions. 

2217. The Local Government would be more in 
touch ?—’The Local Government and the local officers; 
they would get more quickly advised as to what was 
wanted. 

2218. You mean that there would be a tendency on 
the part of the Government of India for doctrinaire 
theories to prevail, and undue centralization and the 
levelling up or down of particular provinces ?—Yes. 

I should have thought the more the policy lies with 
the Government of India, the more it depends on the 
personality of the man in charge of that portfolio. 

2219. And would you say that is not so in provinces ; 
it does not vary here with the personality of the 
Member of the Council in charge of education ?—It 
is so, but to a less extent probably, because he is 
nearer to all the influences—the public opinion, such 
as there is—that would be brought to bear upon any 
measure. 

2220. Does not the existence of the Director-General 
who travels round the provinces and gets into contact 
with the local bodies and the local officers, correct any 
tendency of that sort which might exist at Simla or 
Calcutta ; would he not come back and inform the 
Government of India as to what he bad learnt 
locally?—That is pretty much what I said at the 
beginning ; that we felt that as long as there was such 
a man there we were more likely to get a scheme 
sanctioned than if he were not there. 

2221. Then you said that his advice came in too late 
—that it came in after the matter had gone up to the 
Government of India. Is there anything to prevent 
the Local Government consulting the Director-General 
before the scheme is sent up to the Government of 
India ?—I can hardly say that ; it is outside my 
province. 

2222. You do not know ?—I do not know that there 
is any rule ; it is outside my province ; I do not know 
what the Local Government may, or may not, do ,in 
the matter. 
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2223. I gather that if he is to be consulted you would 
rather that he should be consulted by the Local 
Government before they send up their scheme ?—I 
would sooner consult him myself beforehand, as I said 
before, but not if he is then the officer who, if he 
differs with me, has the last word with the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

2224. Let us say you have some scheme of 
educational reform in hand, and you have reason to 
believe that it has been tried in northern India ; would 
it be of advantage that you should write to the Director- 
General and say “ Will you tell me what the result of 
this thing was in northern India ” ?—I think I should 
get more reliable information by writing to the 
Director in northern India. 

2225. The Director of Public Instruction in the 
Punjab would not know whether the scheme you 
were referring to might suit Madras ?—I am not sure 
about that. 

2226. Now as to lapses. You spoke of your budget 
allotments being unduly restricted by reason of the 
rules as to lapses. Under what budget head does your 
educational expenditure appear ; does it all come under 
the budget head “ Education ” or does some appear 
under “Public Works” ?— Some appears under 
“Public Works” but I have nothing to do with the 
money under Public Works. 

2227. The money that comes under “ Public Works 
is for the building and repair of schools ?—Yes. 

2228. You are speaking therefore simply of the 
money that comes under “ Education ” ?—Yes, that is 
the only budget I prepare. 

2229. That money may be roughly described as con¬ 
sisting of the salaries of the directing and inspecting 
staff, the actual cost of Government schools, and 
money that you pay out in grants-in-aid ?—Yes. 

2230. Are there not considerable lapses every year? 
—There have besn lapses, but they are decreasing, I 
think, very much. 

2231. Is it not almost inevitable that at the beginning 
of the year you should take perhaps too sanguine an 
estimate of what you would be able to spend during 
the year ?—So it proves, because we have to wait so 
long for administrative sanction to schemes that are 
pending.j 

2232. Suppose your budget estimate was 20 lakhs and 
you spent 17 ; you would like to have 23 lakhs given 
you in the next budget ?—What I meant was that the 
budget should not be looked upon as giving so much, 
but merely regarded as what I estimate the expendi¬ 
ture as likely to be. If the controlling authority says 

You are not to spend so much,” I have nothing to 
say ; I am then limited ; but they do not do that ; it 
is regarded as so much money given, which I may 
spend if I can get only sanction to spend it. 

2233. It is an estimate of probabilities ?—That is 
what I say it ought to be ; IJ think it is a little more 
than that in practice. 

2234. It is the financial rule that any entry in the 
budget does not dispense with administrative sanction 
if administrative sanction is necessary ; therefore the 
budget is an estimate of what you are likely to spend 
in a year ?—Yes. 

2235. If you say that you are likely to spend 20 lakhs 
and the provincial authorities, from experience, think 
that you are only likely to spend 17 lakhs, what is the 
harm in reducing the amount ?—Towards the end of 
the year, if I find that I am right and they are wrong, 

I should have difficulty in getting the extra money. 

2236. Have there been cases in which you have found 
that you were right and they were wrong ?—Last year 
we exceeded our budget; this year we want two lakhs 
of rupees. 

2237. Is there anything to prevent you, as you know 
the estimates are likely to be increased, asking them 
to give you an excess allotment ?—There is nothing 
to prevent it, but i; is very nervous work trying to do 
that so late in the year. 

2238. Then you think it is Bafer to over-estimate 
than under-estimate, to put it briefly ; you would 
rather have a large amount put in your budget with a 
possibility of a considerable lapse ?—Personally I have 
tried to estimate as accurately as possible, and I have 
managed it much more accurately than it has been 
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done in the past, I think, except for certain big schemes 
for which administrative sanction was withheld 
unexpectedly. 

2239. These accidents will happen ?—Yes. 25 

2240. It was suggested in one of your answers to 
the Chairman that any amount that lapsed might be 
regranted in the following year ; would that always 
be possible ; might not the Government have a famine 
or some calamity upon it which would prevent the 
re-grant?—Yes. 

2241. In that case you would be prepared to waive 
your grant ?—If I am told that I am to cut down my 
expenditure I look round and see the items which I 
can cut down ; that is different from budgeting. 

2242. Your education allotment has been largely 
increased by the Government of India in late years?— 
Vtry largely. 

2243. They have made additional grants for 
education ?—Yes. 

2244. Would they have been likely to have made 
such grants if education had not been under their 
control in any way ?—I cannot say ; it depends on 
how much they were interested in education. 

2245. You think they might have done it all the 
same if they had had no voice in the management ?— 

One would have thought so, if they were interested in 
the matter. 

2246. Now with regard to Government colleges. 

You have a certain number of colleges which are not 
Government institutions in this Presidency ?—Yes, a 
large number. 

2247. How does the Goverment assist them?—By 
grants-in-aid. 

2248. Has there been any complaint as to the 
illiberality of the grants-in-aid ? —Yes —they are 
always asking for more. 

2249. Was it not a recommendation of the 1882 
Commission on Education that Government should 
gradually withdraw from higher education and leave 
that to private enterprise and aided bodies ?—I do 
not know that it was exactly put in that way. You 
have got to define “higher education” in the first 
place. 

2250. Take collegiate education ?—I do not think 
thero was much of that ; I would rather not put an 
answer on record ; one would have to refer to the 
docum ent and study it. 

2251. Does Government keep up many secondary 
schools itself outside the municipalities of which you 
were speaking?—We have only five or six Govern¬ 
ment secondary schools throughout the province. I 
mean by secondary schools what are called upper 
secondary or high schools : we have a few more lower 
secondary schools in connection with training schools. 

2252. Does Government keep up any special girls’ 
schools ?—Yes, the largest cumber of Government 
schools which we have are girls’ schools. 

22o3. I want to make it clear how far Government 
manages schools directly. You say there are a few 
boys’ high schools and a number of girls’ schools ?— 

Yes ; and there are a few schools for Miibammada is 
and a considerable number of schools for hill tribes. 

2254. Those are managed by the Local Boards ?_ 

And by missionaries. 

2255. But the Local Boards do not manage girls’ 
schools?—Hitherto they have not. 

2256. Take the schools which are under the control 
financially, of the municipality ; would they ordinarily 
be municipal schools completely staffed and run by 
the municipality, or would they be aided schools — 
private school--, helped by the municipality with 
grants-in-aid and so on ?—There are both sorts. 

2257. But which predominate in number and in 
importance ?—The aided schools. 

2258. Do the municipalities have to aid the schools 
entirely or does the Government help at all?—Under 
the new Code, if it is a secondary school the aid comes 
entirely from provincial funds direct ; if it is an 
elementary school, the aid comes from, or through, 
mun cipal funds ; that is to say, it is either municipal 
money or it is provincial money which is paid through 
the municipality. 
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Di'. 2259. Never miad how it is paid ; is it provincial 

0. Bourne, money in the long ran ?—Yes, a great deal of it. 

2fov., 1907. 2260. Therefore, the Government does aid some 

_ schools in municipal areas ?—Yes. 

2261. Is that a recent tendency?—No, I think it 
has been going on for some time. 

2262. Let me put it generally. Of late years has 
the tendency been for the municipalities to take more 
or less of educational expenditure off the shoulders of 
the Government?—It has not altered much in my 
period of administration. I am hardly prepared to 
answer as to the past history of the matter. 

2263. But the bulk of the expenditure in the muni¬ 
cipalities is provincial and not municipal?—In the 
municip ilities the bulk is municipal; not, of course, 
in District Boards. 

2264. How is the municipality assisted in control¬ 
ling or aiding its schools? You have got inspectors 
of schools. They cover several districts ?—Yes. 

2265. Who is the principal officer within a district ? 
—The assistant inspector. An assistant inspector has 
usually two districts ; there are twelve for twenty- 
two districts. 

2266. Who is the local Educational Officer to whom 
the municipality would ordinarily look when it became 
a question of establishing a fresh school or abolishing 
a school?—Theoretically that depmds upon the class 
of the school; if it was a high school the inspector 
would be consulted ; if it was a primary school the 
assistant inspector—not necessarily ; it might be even 
a sub-assistant inspector. 

2267. Has he to be consulted ?—No, he has not; 
there is no rule by which he is consulted. Of course, 
a great many of our officers are on the Councils and 
on the District Boards, and they bring forward their 
proposals at the Board meetings. 

2268. Can a municipality having a municipal primary 
school abolish that primary school without reference 
to your department ?—Not if it is a municipal school. 

2269. Who would do that ?—The Government. 

2270. It cannot do anything with the school with¬ 
out Government sanction ?—No, it cannot. 

2271. With regard to aid, can it withdraw its ai l to 
a school or extend its aid to a school on its own 
authority ?—Yes, by rule. 

2272. Subject to the rules laid down in the Grant- 
in-aid Code ?—What I meant was rather the other- 
way—that according to the rule it can, but in practice 
it would never do so. 

2273. It would never withdraw a school from its 
aided list without reference to Government?—Unless 
the proposal came originally from our department. 

2274. All proposals come from your department ?— 
I think so. 

2275. If the assistant inspector went to a school 
and thought the school was in a disgraceful condition, 
could he not put the matter before the Council ?—He 
could. This does not come to me officially ; it is not 
part of the official routine that the inspectors should 
advise the Councillors or that they should settle the 
aid, but I believe that in practice they do. 

2276. Is it the fact that, where the municipality 
pays for the upkeep of schools, it is controlled in 
every way by the Educational Department ?—It is 
advised at one end and controlled at the other ; it is 
advised to begin with, and controlled to finish up 
with. 

2277. It is advised locally, and controlled at the 
top ?—Yes. 

2278. Does that control chiefly come through the 
budget proposals or through specific proposals ?—In 
the first place, at the beginning of the year the 
municipality has to submit its budget through vou— 
has it not ?—Yes. 

2279. And if the municipality wanted largely to 
alter their educational methods, that would be on the 
budget, and you would advise in that case ?—Yes. 

2280. But outside the budget, suppose they wanted 
to make some minor alteration, would it still have to 
come up to Government through you?—Yes. 


2281. Do you sometimes differ with the munici¬ 
pality as to what is a fair amount of provision to be 
made for education ?—I do not think we often differ 
in the case of municipalities ; the whole extent of 
municipal operations is so small that we do not pay so 
much attention to those matters as in the case of 
District Boards. 

2282. When you say the extent of municipal opera¬ 
tions, what do you mean by that ?—I mean tne total 
amount dealt with, the number of schools dealt with, 
and so on. The municipal budget for education is 
small as compared with the District Board budget; 
and as a matter of fact we rather tend to push them 
on I expect. 

2283. Take the Madras Municipality; does that 
maintain schools ?—Yes, it maintains one school. 

2284. Does it not aid education ?—No, very little ; 
the Madras Municipality is on an absolutely different 
footing from all other municipalities. The Act is 
different. 

2285. Does the Madras Municipality undertake 
educational functions as mu/ossal municipalities do ; 
is it entirely responsible for the administration of 
education in the town ?—No, the Act says it must 
provide for the education of the poor—that is all. 

2286. But is not everybody “ poor” when it comes 
Ho payment for education ?—That is so ; there is no 
definition of “ poor.” 

2287. In practice, is the Education of Madras City 
financed by the Government or by the Municipality, 
speaking broadly—I mean apart from the colleges. 
Take the primary schools first; who finances the 
primary schools generally ; is it the Government or 
the Madras Municipality?—I should hardly like the 
figures to go on record, but I think the Municipality 
gives about Ks. 14,000 a year as their allotment and 
we gave them about Rs. 22,000 as contribution last 
year ; all the rest of the money comes from private 
sources, Missions and so on ; I am not quite sure 
about the exact figures. 

2288. We may take it that the bulk of the expen¬ 
diture is Government expenditure ?—Yes. 

2289. And, in so far as the Madras Municipality 
spends it, is it under the same control as the district 
municipalities, speaking generally ?—Tne question 
has never occurred to me ; I have never had anything 
passing through me from the Madras Corporation 
except their budget. 

2290. Then I may take it that the Madras Munici¬ 
pality has a freer hand, otherwise you would have had 
the matter before you ?—Quite so. 

2291. Now with regard to the District Boards. 
You say your main interest is in District and taluk 
Boards. The taluk Boards run the primary schools? 
—Yes. 

2292. Are the bulk of the schools under them 
board schools or are they aided schools ?—The bulk 
are aided schools. 

2293. However, you are doubtful as to the ex¬ 
pediency of applying the same principle to female 
education as you propose for boys’ schools ?—Under 
our new Grant-in-aid Code, we have given them the 
nominal power of giving giants to girls’ schools as 
well as to boys’ schools ; we have given up an old 
distinction which we used to have, and given them 
that power. That is how this case happened to come 
up where they gave grants to the boys’ schools and 
not to the girls’ schools. 

2294. You said you would give them larger powers 
with regard to boys’ schools and do away with certain 
restrictions. Would you do the same with regard to 
girls’ schools ?—I said I should like to, hoping that it 
would work, but I should have my doubts as to 
whether it would work or not. 

2295. Taking this list which the Chairman discussed 
with you, all these educational rules and the Grant- 
in aid Code and so forth, are those the rules and the 
Code of the Madras Government, or of the Govern¬ 
ment of India ?—These are all Madras Government 
rules. 

2296. Then is there anything to prevent the Madras 
Government giving you these powers to-morrow?— 
Nothing with regard to most of them, if not all, I 
think. 
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2297. Then they might have given you the powers 
two years ago, for that matter, or at any time ?—Yes. 

2298. They are not in any way fettered by law or by 
executive regulations of the Government-of India in 
regard to these matters ?—Speaking generally, not; I 
would not answer for all of them. 

2299. Take the regulations for European schools; 
is that a matter that the Government of India would 
be likely to control, or is it entirely a Madras Code ? 
—No; that is the one Code which is an Indian Code. 

2300. There is a centralized Code for India ?—Yes. 
Our power under that Code is very small indeed. 

2301. Is there one uniform Code sanctioned by 
the Government of India for the whole country, 
or do they sanction separate Codes for each 
province?—One Code was issued for all the pro¬ 
vinces and the Local Governments were asked to 
modify certain details; but generally speaking 
they were not empowered to modify the articles 
of the Code. "What was actually done in this 
Presidency was to add footnotes explaining how 
the articles should be read in the Madras 
Presidency. 

2302. The Code was sent as a model Code and 
re-issued as a Madras Code?—Yes, with very 
slight modifications. 

2303. The general principles were fixed for the 
Local Government, hut they might make modifica¬ 
tions and re-issue it as a Madras Code?—Yes. 

2304. Consequently you could not alter it in 
any material respect without reference to the 
Government of India, is that what you mean?— 
Yes. 

2305. I understand you to say that the rules 
about text-books for use in aided schools and 
colleges were merely in order to forbid the use of 
objectionable text-books. Are there not two 
things there?—One is under Buies 85 and 91 of 
the Educational Rules; the other under article 12 
of the Grant-in-Aid Code; then we have rules 
for the Text-book Committee. 

2306. Generally does the (Government prescribe 
a large list of text-books among which the aided 
schools may choose, or does it merely say “ You 
can use what you like provided you do not take 
anything that is in our index expurgatorius P—It 
makes a large list. 

2307. And they have freedom within that list? 
—Yes. 

2308. But they may not go outside the list 
even though the book is not kept?—Quite so. 
The other list I referred to is in force too, but 
there has never been an example; the one rule was 
intended to allow them to build up an index 
expurgatorius if necessary, but there has been no 
case so far as I know. 

2309. It is naturally not necessary, when the 
other list exists; it is a power proposed to be 
given tq the Director of Public Instruction; 
would you apply it to an institution like the 
Christian College in Madras?—.It refers to schools. 

2310. It is “ schools and colleges ” according to 
the wording in some of these items?—The list 
refers to schools; the power to forbid refers to 
schools, colleges and all institutions. 

2311. The list refers to schools; the college 
only is subject to the index expurgatorius ?— Yes. 

2312. Has there not always been a certain amount 
of—shall I say—healthy competition and jealousy 
between the Presidency College and the Christian 
College?—Yes. 

2313. They look upon each other as rival in¬ 
stitutions?—I do not know that the Presidency 
College picks out the Christian College as its 
rival. 

2314. Is there a tendency to convert aided schools 
into Board schools or vice versa ?— iWithin the last 
year or two we have been converting a certain 
number of aided schools into Board schools— 
perhaps 200 or 300—a few hundreds out of 
28,000 schools that we have got in the Presidency. 

2315. Has the taluk Board anything like a free 
hand in the matter of that policy; suppose it 
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wants to convert a Board school into an aided 
school, would it have to come up to Government 
through you in every case?—It would. 

2316. And in the selection of teachers for its,' 
Board schools has it got to consult the local 
educational authorities?—Yes; I think there must 
be some financial rule; as to appointments over 
Rs. 50 they have to consult the local authorities. 

2317. The bulk of the appointments in primary 
schools would be under Rs. 50?—Yes. 

2318. The schoolmaster might get Rs. 10 a 
month or so?—Yes. 

2319. In the selection of individual teachers 
have the taluk Board a free hand or must they 
abide by the decision of the inspector of schools?— 

I know of no rule which guides them. 

2320. But, in practice, they would follow the 
opinion of the inspector?—I presume so. 

2321. These taluk Board schools are paid for 
by the taluk Board?—Yes. 

2322. But are they managed by them or by 
your officers?—They are managed by our officers. 

2323. Is that a good system?—There is nobody 
else to manage them; nobody else comes forward; 
they are nominally managed by the Boards, but 
the Boards never pay any attention to them. 

2324. Your opinion in regard to the munici¬ 
palities was that Government should take over the 
work of the secondary schools?—Yes. I would 
not put that too strongly, but we might take over 
at any rate some of these secondary schools with 
advantage. 

2325. But in the Local Boards would you keep 
the existing method, or if Government controls, 
would you let the Government take it over 
straightforwardly?—I would rather like to see all 
secondary schools under public management as 
Government schools, that is to say to confine the 
local bodies to elementary education, and to give 
them a freer hand in that matter. 

2326. You propose that the .State should take 
the secondary education and that the local bodies 
should take primary education; and that, in 
that case, the local bodies should not have to 
come up to you as to any school the status of 
which they wanted to alter?—Just so. 

2327. When you say primary education, do you 
include what are known as middle vernacular 
schools?—-iWe have got hardly any of those. 

2328. You made a distinction a little while 
ago; you said there were schools that were 
nominally secondary schools but were in reality 
not so?—Even now we are obliged to classify 
them in two classes; a school which intends to 
train its pupils for secondary teaching, and a 
school that has not got that intention. There is no 
clear distinction between the two. 

2329. But if you applied the broad principle 
you formulated just now the distinction would be 
clear?—I mean on the one hand the real secondary 
school, where the pupils are going in for secondary 
education, whatever stage of it the school may 
cover, and I mean on the other hand the elemen¬ 
tary school, which may go up to what you mean 
by the middle vernacular standard. 

2330. You would call that elementary?—Yes, 
so long as the bulk of the pupils were not going 
further. 

2331. Then as to female education, would you 
leave that to Government as it is now, or would 
you leave female primary education with the 
Boards?—(Well, we have a number of Government 
girls’ schools. 

2332. Would you apply the same principle to 
the girls’ schools as you propose for the boys’ 
schools—Government to take the secondary and 
the local bodies to take the primary?—I should 
like to, if I thought the local bodies would not 
neglect it; but I had a case last year where they 
deliberately gave the grants to the boys’ schools 
and cut the girls’ schools short; I think that 
would often happen, or might often happen. 
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2333. Therefore, at present you would keep it 
A. &. Bourne, in the hands of Government, or would you risk 

—— ; an occasional failure of justice so to speak, and 
25 Non., 1907. give the local authorities the power?—Of course, 

- it is a wide question. I cannot help thinking that 

very little will be done for female education until 
the people realise that they want it, and perhaps 
they might begin to realise that they wanted it 
if they were badly treated by a local body. But 
it might be rather bad for female education in 
the meantime. 

2334. On the other hand, the people would have 
what they wanted; if they preferred increasing 
male education rather than female education they 
would get it?—Yes. 

2335. But would there be any dislike on the 
part of the Christian College authorities to having 
these text-book regulations vested in you instead 
of in the (Local Government ?—It is just possible 
that they might rame an objection. 

2336. They might regard the Director as being 
perhaps more connected with the Presidency 
College than with the Christian College?—Objec¬ 
tion has been taken by certain of the (Missions 
to the Director being substituted for the Govern¬ 
ment in other places. 


education is a function which properly appertains 
to the Local Government and not to the Central 
Government?—That is the general position that 
I wish to take up. 

2348. As regards the Director-General (I do 
not wish to put it at all offensively to the Govern¬ 
ment of India), your idea rather is that so far 
as he lessens the educational inefficiency of the 
Home Department you consider him distinctly 
beneficial; is that not about what it comes to?— 
(What I really mean is that when a scheme gets 
on to paper, and there is no expert there, the 
Home Department may be led astray; office-notes 
are sent up and may go off at a tangent, and 
the main issue is very often lost sight of. 

2349. The Director-iGeneral helps them to under¬ 
stand the case?—.Exactly. 

2350. So far as you are concerned, if you had 
to use the Director-General at all, you would like 
to consult him yourself before you approached 
the Local Government?—If I consulted anybody 
outside the Presidency, I would sooner consult the 
Director of a neighbouring province. 

2351. You would not care to consult the 
Director-General at all?—I would rather consult 
another provincial Director, I think. 


2337. On the ground that the Director is more 
related to the Government schools with which they 
may regard themselves as competing to some 
extent P—Yes. 

2338. (Sir Steyning Edgerley.) I take it that on 
the whole you are satisfied with your relations 
with the Local Government?—Quite. 

2339. (And so far as they are concerned all you 
think is that there might be a certain delegation 
of authority to you and power to you to again 
delegate that down to your inspectors and 
principals of colleges?—Yes. 

2340. Do you think they could give you that 
in a general form subject to a monthly or quarterly 
return of what you have done?—I almost think I 
would rather not have it subject to the condition 
of a monthly return. 

2341. (Would that not help to find out the places 
where the shoe pinched and so lead on to more 
formal delegation?—I understand we are speaking 
of the delegation of matters of detail. 

2342. No. I am speaking of anything.—I sub¬ 
mit a yearly report on Public Instruction. 

2343. In Bombay we are trying, purely as an 
experiment, a plan by which Government entrusts 
its right of sanction, so far as it can be assumed, 
to all Heads of Departments subject to their 
sending in a statement at the end of the month 
showing how they have used it; and they in their 
turn have been given authority to delegate their 
authority to the next officer below them on the 
same conditions. The idea is that we shall thus 
get a body of information with regard to matters 
in which the control now exercised is useless and 
may be finally abrogated. Do you think that 
would help you at all?—Yes, it might; I do not 
picture exactly at the moment how it would work. 
A return always invites opposition, I think; I 
find that when an officer sends returns to me they 
are scrutinised in my office with the view of 
finding something in them—some clerk wishes to 
pick a hole somewhere. A return is always of 
that nature; it invites criticism from the clerks 
in the office. 

2344. That would depend on how it was dealt 
with ?—Quite so, but I mean that almost naturally 
follows. 

2345. Suppose Government were endeavouring 
to decentralize and were looking at these returns 
from the point of view of seeing what they could 
unload; would that not alter the case ?—It depends 
on who Government is. 

2346. I mean Government itself; I do not mean 
any officer?—'Just so. 

2347! As to your relations with the Government 
of India on educational matters, I take it that 
speaking very generally your position is that 


2352. You would not care to go to him for 
information as to whether there was anything 
of the same sort at work in another province?— 
Personally, I have no great passion for that sort 
of information; I prefer to deal with the facts 
that we have here, and to do the best we can with 
them. 

2353. Then, honestly, you do not want to consult 
the Director-General?—No. 

2364. There were a number of questions put to 
you as to the abolition of the Secretary of State’s 
control and so forth. I take it that your position 
there is that you think that people should 
recognise that the Local Government is composed 
of sensible and tried administrators, with a re¬ 
sponsibility to the public, and is worthy of the 
widest confidence as to the application of general 
principles in its own territory ?—Yes; I spoke 
more as a member of the public than as Director 
of Public Instruction. 

2355. I mean if reference is made to matters like 
the abolition of the University, you regard that as 
outside the pale of practical politics?—Yes. 

2356. You spoke of an occasion on which 3 lakhs 
were ordered to be cut down from your budget. 
Do you happen to know where that came from?— 
It was a Government of India order. 

2357. And I suppose it was on the ground that 
you had not been able to spend your money in 
the previous year?—I suppose so. 

2358. Your view is that you purchase that 
accuracy of estimate which is insisted upon at 
considerable administrative inconvenience ?—Yes, 
that is all; I did not mind whether the budget 
was cut down; all I could say was “ I have said 
what I w'ant to spend; you do not tell me that 
I am not to spend so much; you merely tell me 
that I have over-estimated; you do not tell me to 
curtail my expenditure; you tell me that I have 
over-estimated.” I say “ It does not matter to 
me; I do not think I have over-estimated, and it 
will not matter to me so long as I can spend 
what I want up to the end of the year.” 

2359. Only if you happen to be right you have 
got to go through a considerable amount of 
trouble to get that 3 lakhs back again?—Yes. 

2360. And you, being nearer the actual matters 
to be administered and subject to the delays of 
administrative sanction, consider that you are 
more likely to be able to know what you can spend 
in any particular year?—That is what I thought. 

2361. You prefer not to be governed by figures 
of the past; is that what it comes to ?—Yes. 

2362. How low down does your cadre of 
provincial appointments go?—Take the head- 
mastership of high schools—are they provincial? 
—Yes, but we have only two or three Government 
high schools in this (Presidency. 
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2363. The assistant divisional inspector?—Yes, 
what we call the assistant inspector and the 
college lecturers. 

2364. Does the fact of the Government appoint¬ 
ing these officers rather give them prestige and 
status?—No doubt. 

2365. iAs to the (Subordinate Service you send 
up no appointments at all; you make all those 
yourself?—Yes; they are also gazetted, but they 
are not technically Gazetted Officers. 

2366. They are gazetted by you; you put them 
into the Gazette, not Government?—Quite so. 

2367. Does your system of grants-in-aid give 
you very much routine work and trouble?—An 
enormous amount of work is entailed by the 
Grant-in-Aid Code. 

2368. Could that be simplified at all?—I have 
tried very much. This Code is much simpler than 
any other we have had. Any proposals I made, 
I think, would be accepted. 

2369. Suppose a school comes up for a grant-in-aid 
for a building costing Rs. 20,000; what is your 
procedure P—That is a building grant; we give 
very large amounts for teaching grants here. 

2370. Those are settled on the inspectors’ re¬ 
ports?—Yes. 

2371. They give you less trouble?—They give 
a great deal of trouble too. However, take the 
building grant; you suggest that I am asked 
for a grant of ®s. 20,000. 

2372. You know it is coming; how do you set 
about it?—All such applications go to Government. 
We send up the plan; we ask the manager who 
wants the grant to send up plans of the proposed 
building, and we scrutinise those plans. I 
scrutinise them from the educational point of 
view; we agree to them from that point of view; 
they go on to Government, who then refer to the 
Public Works Department, who look at them from 
a constructional point of view, and generally 
suggest modifications. 

2373. Do you first of all include it in the 
budget?—We budget generally for all buildings 
for the following year ; it is one of our uncertain 
items in the budget, because we never know what 
applications we shall get; still less do we know 
what applications will be got through during the 
year. 

2374. Then after you have got the adminis¬ 
trative sanction you also have to get a trust 
deed?—.Yes; that is in our Code; I have power to 
exempt from any trust deed. 

2375. If it is decided, however, to have a trust 
deed, can you dispose of that matter yourself?— 
Yes. 

2376. You do not send it to Government?—No, 
I do it with the aid of the Government Solicitor. 

2377. Do you think it would be a practical 
suggestion that Government should say, your 
relations being what they are, “ Our budget grant 
for education is so much, 20 or 30 lakhs or 
whatever it is; we will give you a much closer 
control of the different heads; we will let you 
have your own budget in fact ” ?—I cannot see 
what harm it would do. 

2378. Have you power of reappropriation within 
your educational budget ?—Yes; there must be 
some limits, but I cannot say offhand what they 
are. Generally I have no trouble about that. 
The money for grants-in-aid I can reappropriate 
from any head to any other head. 

2379. ( Sir Frederic Lely.) I do not quite under¬ 
stand one thing you said about the municipality 
having to get sanction through you for every item 
of expenditure. Do you mean that if there is a 
grant of Rs. 100 for repairs to furniture, the 
repair of every broken bench has to go up for 
Government sanction?—I am not quite sure as to 
repairs. 

2380. Take the matter of the purchase of a book. 
-—In the matter of buying a new book or adding 
any periodical to the list, I know that both those 
cases go up. 


2381. The municipality’s budget for the year 
having been duly sanctioned, if there is any ex¬ 
penditure against a budget item for a book, say a 
one-rupee book, does that have to go up to Govern¬ 
ment for separate sanction ?—Apparently; usually 
they send me a list of books, and I am expected 
to scrutinise them, and say whether they are good 
books or not. 

2382. That is probably necessary?—That comes 
in in connection with the sanction for expenditure. 

2383. Every separate act of expenditure has to 
go up?—Yes, I think so, if of that nature. 

2384. I do not quite understand what is meant 
by the great majority of primary schools being 
aided. They are most of them in the villages?— 
Yes. 

2385. (Who are considered the managers of a 
village primary school for the purpose of receiving 
a grant-in-aid?—A large number of them have 
(Mission managers. 

2386. I am speaking of the ordinary village 
primary school?—We have an enormous number 
that are Mission schools; we have many others— 
a larger number—where we speak of the teacher as 
the manager. 

2387. Is he responsible for the running of the 
school?—It is his school. 

2388. It is his private speculation so to speak? 
—Yes, that is what it comes to. He starts a 
school in the village. 

2389. Suppose a village is in want of a school, 
what would be the first step towards creating one ? 
Does a private teacher come to a village and pro¬ 
pose to set up the school?—What usually happens 
is that an officer like the munsif or the karnam 
has children to educate; he sends round to a man 
and says, “ You come here and start a school and 
I will give you two or three of my boys, there are 
others who will do the same and you can take in 
other children; then you can ask for a grant-in-aid, 
and Government will probably give you a grant-in- 
aid.” 

2390. Who decides upon the man?—There is no 
rule; it would be a private arrangement; he is not 
paid in any way; he makes what he can. 

2391. Who decides the holidays that should be 
taken; do you interfere in a matter like that?— 
We have a list of holidays, but we do not know 
what happens in these villages. It is usually only 
once a year that any of our officers get to any 
particular village. 

2392. But you theoretically assert the power of 
fixing the holidays and the hours of attendance?— 
Yes, theoretically. We have relaxed those rules 
very much in our new rules. We have educational 
rules Which lay down those things; then we have 
grant-in-aid rules which take count of some of the 
educational rules for the purposes of the grant, 
and we say that if certain of these' rules are not 
complied with, we shall cut down the grant. 

2393. How far do you leave the management of 
a school in regard to all those details to the dis¬ 
cretion of the villagers, and how far do you, through 
your officers, interfere ?—For instance, with regard 
to free scholars, have you any rules about fees ?— 
We know nothing about fees. 

2394. Practically you leave the school to be run 
by the villagers?—Practically it comes to that, and 
the inspector goes round once a year, or twice if 
he can do so. 

2395. There is no such thing as the formal 
appointment of a village school committee?—No, 

2396. You deal with the master?—Yes. I have 
been to very few villages where the people would 
take sufficient interest to form a committee. There 
is no objection now to their forming a committee; 
if they compose a school committee we would deal 
with them now under our rules; we should call them 
the managers. 

2397. Have you annual examinations?—Yes; 
when the inspector can, he goes round and 
examines. 

2398. And upon the result of that you base your 
grant-in-aid ?—Yes; or rather we fix the grant 
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Dr, first; we say so much per teacher and so much per 
'A, 6. Bourne, pupil, and the District Officer might recommend 
? —the grant being cut down by so much, or enhanced 

*5 Nov,, 1907. by so much per cent. We do not give him absolute 
power to withdraw the grant; we give him power 
to reduce it or increase it by 25 per cent., and we 
give the set of sub-assistants belonging to a 
district the power to distribute a certain allotment 
in that way, cutting down the bad schools and 
giving the balance to the better ones. 

2399. Do you give any money in building grants 
for village schools?—No, not in building grants; 
what we have done is to build school-houses—not as 
a grant. 

2400. Are repairs left to the villagers?—In some 
cases : it differs in different districts ; we are trying 
to let the system develop. 

2401. In the case of a new 7 school, would you 
build a house for them?—We have been doing that 
lately, in the last year or two. 

2402. Do you not think it would be much bettor 
to leave it to the village itself to house its own 
school?—There again we have tried to help the 
villagers to do it, but it has been different in 
different districts. In some districts it has been 
given into the hands of the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment which has led to greater expenditure. 

2403. That is taking it entirely out of the hands 
of the villagers?—Yes, that is one extreme; then 
we have had other cases where we have allowed the 
local Revenue Officer to do it, and there the 
villagers have co-operated with him; and lastly, 
there have been eases where it has been given to 
one of their own village contractors. 

2404. Do you think there would be any objection 
to saying to the villagers w'hen they come to you 
and ask for help to build houses “You build your 
own houses: we will leave the school house to you 
entirely"?—You mean to make them pay for it? 

2405. Perhaps they are scarcely ready for that, 
but to give them a small grant to spend themselves. 

—Yes, that might be done. What happened in 
some districts where we were building, to my per¬ 
sonal knowledge, « 7 as that the villagers said “Now, 
if you will build this school twice the size that you 
contemplate we will provide the other half of the 
cost.’’ We encourage that as much as we can, and 
there is a great deal done in that way. 

2406. So far as superintending the building goes, 
might not the expenditure of such money as you 
give be left entirely to the villagers very often in 
the case of the better class of villages?—I am 
afraid I am not sufficiently conversant with the 
village communities here to say how it could 
actually be done; I suppose it could be done. 

2407. One question about the Training Schools. 
Have you more than one Training School for high 
class education in the Presidency?—We have 
between 20 and 30. 

2408. For secondary schools?—We have two 
colleges where we take graduates and train them 
to be teachers, and there are between 20 and 30 
Training Schools where we take people of lower 
educational qualifications and train them to be 
teachers for elementary, and in some cases for 
secondary schools. 

2409. Do the Collectors and Sub-Divisional 
Officers and District Officers generally visit the 
Training Schools and Training Colleges; do they 
take any interest in them?—It depends on the 
man ; some of them take a great interest. 

2410. If a Collector, for instance, never goes 
near a Training School which happens to be in his 
district, does it excite any remark?—I do not 
think it does ; you mean does it excite any remark 
in the village? 

2411. Or in the department?—Yes, I think our 
officers rather wish he would. 

2412. Are you aware that there are any specific 
Government orders to that effect—that the Collec¬ 
tor should visit the various institutions—primary 
schools to begin with?—I could not quote the 
orders; I have an impression that it has been laid 
down somewhere that officers should interest them¬ 
selves iii schools and colleges. 


2413. You think there may be orders to that 
effect, but if so they have probably become obsolete 
according to what you say?—I do not know of 
them as orders. 

2414. In your knowledge, Collectors very seldom 
do visit schools?—I say sometimes they do; it 
depends upon the man ; some- men do, and some do 
not. 

2415. So that the orders of the Government, if 

they exist, have become rather obsolete?—If they 
exist, yes. 17 

2416. Suppose a Collector visited a Training 
School and found the discipline very bad ; suppose 
he formed a very poor opinion of it and wrote to 

you to say so; vdiat action would you take?_We 

have got an Inspector of Training Schools; I 
should write in the first place to him and await 
his report, 

2417. And if his report w as that the school was 
in a bad state?- It depends how bad the state of 
things was ; presumably, if it was something very 
serious, I should go and look at it myself at once. 

2418. Suppose the Collector discovered what he 

considered to be a serious defect in the Training 
School, but not serious enough to call for your 
personal attention, you would send it to your 
subordinate and call for his personal opinion?— 
Yes. * 

2419. If his opinion was different from that of 
the Collector would you let the matter drop?—I 
should not follow a general rule: it would depend 
entirely upon what the matter was. If I thought 
the Collector was quite wrong in the mater, I 
should ask Government to give a ruling; if it was 
a serious matter and I thought the Collector was 
wrong, that is what I should do. 

2420. A Collector is an officer of high standing 
in his district?—Yes. 

2421. Suppose he went to see a Training College 
and formed a strong opinion about it and com¬ 
municated that opinion to you. and it was sub¬ 
mitted by you to an officer of inferior rank, it 
would put the Collector rather in a false position, 
would it not?—But our Inspector of European 
Training Schools is one of our senior inspectors; 
of course he has not the rank of a Collector. 

2422. Would not that rather discourage District 
Officers from co-operating with you, or rather do 
you think there is any objection to making it a 
rule that if the Collector brought to vour notice 
any special point, any defect or otherwise in the 
department, and your opinion after enquiry dis¬ 
agreed with his, you should forward the case as a 
matter of course for the orders of Government 77 — 
No. 

2423. It would put the Collector in a stronger 

position?—Yes. * 

2424. And it would encourage him more to co¬ 
operate with you?—Acs. I see no objection to 
making such a rule. 

2425. (34?'. Dutt.) Referring to the list of powers 
which the Government recommend for delegation, 
did you say that in these cases you would like the 
powers delegated to you or "that they should 
remain with the Government?—I am confining my 

question to the items relating to text-books?_I 

am not aware that I have expiessed an opinion 
about it. 

2426. Then I would ask you whether you would 
recommend that those powers now exercised by 
Government should be delegated to you or that 
they should remain with the Government ?—I would 
recommend that they be delegated. 

2427. That is as to prescribing text-books for 
use in schools, and prescribing lists for unaided 
schools and colleges, including I suppose missionary 
colleges?—Yes. 

2428. In fact, all these items you think might be 
delegated to the Director?—Yes. 

2429. Then you would undertake the duty of 
framing rules for the Text-Book Committee, and 
also of appointing the members of the Committee? 
Yes, I always have done so, and the suggestions 
have been accepted speaking generally. 
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2430. But you would have no objection to doing 
it yourself?—No. 

2431. A large number of Board schools are aided 
schools?—Not Board schools. 

2432. The schools maintained by District Boards 
from their district funds?--If they are really what 
are called Board schools they are not aided. 

2433. They are entirely supported by the District 
Boards? 1 —Either with their own funds, or with 
funds that we give them for the purpose. 

2434. From the educational grants?—Yes. 

2435. The others you call aided schools?—Yes, 
they are under private management. 

2436. But aided by Board funds?—Yes or from 
funds paid through the Board. We really pay the 
bulk of the contribution. 

2437. Their net expenditure is very small?--Our 
contribution is very large. 

2438. Have the District Boards any deputy in¬ 
spectors -or sub-inspectors under them ?—They have 
at present certain inspecting officers called super¬ 
visors. 

2439. What would be the pay of those officers? 
—It varies from Its. 20 to Its. 25, or even Rs. 30, 
Rs. 40, and Rs. 50; there is some difference under 
different Boards, but that is about what those men 
draw. 

2440. They inspect these schools as well as your 
Educational Officers?—Y T es, they go to the schools. 
The idea is that if they have been properly looked 
after by the inspector and he has trained these 
men, as some of them are being trained, they 
really try to help the teacher rather than to in- 
speot the school, and show them how to do things; 
they teach them a few things; they even spend a 
few days there; that is the theory, and the theory 
is gradually coming into practice in some of the 
districts under the more active inspectors. 

2441. You say your inspectors and officers are 
not able to inspect these schools frequently ?—It 
comes to about once or twice a year. It is either 
once or twice. If a man has 150 schools scattered 
throughout the country, it is not likely that he will 
visit them all twice in a year. 

2442. You made a suggestion that the primary 
schools might be made over to local bodies and the 
secondary schools might be kept under the manage¬ 
ment of the Educational Department?—That seems 
to me to be the most rational course. 

2443. Would you in that case suggest that the 
inspection and management of these primary 
schools should be vested in the local bodies sub¬ 
ject to such special instructions as your depart¬ 
ment may lay down?—I think it would be much 
better that the inspectors should be a Government 
agency. 

2444. Are you familiar at all with the Bengal 
system? The District Boards have got their own 
schools and their own educational inspecting staff, 
and all the schools aided or supported by District 
Boards are inspected by their staff, who are paid 
by themselves; practically they take over the 
whole management of the schools which they pay 
for. Would you recommend that system for the 
primary schools which you say may be placed under 
the District Boards?—Perhaps I should if they 
paid for them, but I say they do not pay for them, 
and as they do not pay for them, I recommend 
that the person who pays should inspect. 

2445. Would it not be more consistent with the 
objects of the Local Self Government Act that the 
institutions should be made over entirely to the 
Local Boards and should be inspected and main¬ 
tained by the Local Boards?—I think it would if 
our object is to teach the people to govern them¬ 
selves. Tf our object is an educational one, I 
think perhaps we had better save education from 
their control for the present. 

2446. So far as primary education is concerned, 
would not the staff under the District Boards, 
under the instructions which your department would 
lay down, be fairly able to inspect the institutions? 
Of course it may be necessary to increase their pay, 
but if the duty was devolved on them, you could 


decentralize to that extent. The Government 
might require the Boards to keep more inspectors, 
and the whole duty of inspecting these primary 
schools might be devolved upon them?—I do not 
see any reason for it. I should think that one 
man is as good as another for inspection purposes: 
perhaps I do not quite follow you. 

2447. In your opinion could not the Bengal 
system, as I have described it, with certain help 
from you, be introduced into Madras?—If you 
have the inspecting agency under Government, it 
is a larger Service, and there is more prospect of 
promotion to the men—it is all one Service—and 
we get better men in that way than a Board 
would get. There are many men who would come 
and serve Government who would not serve under 
a District Board. 

2448. You mentioned incidentally the little 
interest taken by members of the District Board 
in such secondary schools as there are under their 
management?—In all schools under their manage¬ 
ment. 

2419. You are aware of the section in the Local 
Self Government Act which gives the entire 
executive power to the Collector?—I am not 
familar with the terms of the Act. 

2450. The section runs thus: “Resolutions of 
the Local Board ” (that of course includes a Dis¬ 
trict Board and a taluk Board), “shall be carried 
into effect by the President, in whom the executive 
power of the Board shall be vested, and who shall 
be directly responsible for the due fulfilment of 
the purposes of this Act.” I understand that the 
entire executive power of the Board vests in the 
District Collector as President of the District 
Board ?—Yes. 

2451. And under those circumstances would you 
not expect that the duty of looking after these 
schools would require to be performed by the 
President and not by the members?—Yes, but then 
I say they are not performed by him as President, 
but they are performed by him as Collector; that 
is a subtle distinction, but you are making a more 
subtle distinction still; he is touring as Collector, 
and he would inspect equally if there were no 
District Board at all; that is the point. 

2452. He is the President of the District Board? 
—Yes. 

2453. And when he goes round he goes round as 
Collector and President of the District Board?— 
Yes, in a sense. 

2454. You mentioned something about the mis¬ 
management or neglect of the schools by the 
members of municipal councils and of your receiv¬ 
ing complaints that their relations are very often 
recommended as teachers. Would you like that to 
go down as part of your formal evidence?—I say 
that I think there are complaints with regard to 
these matters. 

2455. You would like that to go down as part 
of your formal evidence?—I have no objection one 
way or the other. 

2456. May I ask you in how many cases have 
you generally received such complaints?—That I 
can hardly say; these things do not come to me in 
detail; I spoke of it as hearsay; I mean, it is 
what is told me when I am touring. 

2457. Can you tell me who makes these com¬ 
plaints?—I believe they come both from officers 
and from teachers themselves. 

2458. Have you thought any particular case suffi¬ 
ciently important to make any enquiry into it?— 
There have been cases where I have asked Govern¬ 
ment to interfere in the appointment of teachers 
in municipal schools. 

2459. And have Government taken action by 
cancelling the appointments?—Yes. 

2460. Within this current year or the last two 
years?-I think the last case w r as two years ago 
perhaps. 

2461. So they are very rare?—They are very 
rare, but we do get them. 

2462. Occasionally, but rarely, you do receive 
such oomplaints and action has been taken?—Yes; 
as a rule I pay no attention to them. 
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2463. Comparing the results of examinations 
have you found that schools worked by munici¬ 
palities are worse than schools of the same 
standing -worked by Government?—I could not 
generalise as to that. 

2464. You made some remark as to the in¬ 
feriority of the schools managed by municipalities? 
—I did not compare them with anything. I did 
not say that they wcro inferior to some other class 
of schools. I think I said that they were inferior 
to what they might be, and what I hope they 
would be, if we could have a free hand in manag¬ 
ing them. 

2465. You would not go so far as to say that the 
schools worked by municipalities are worse, judged 
by their annual results, than schools worked by 
Government ?--I could not generalise in that way. 

2466. Now in the list that is before us, recom¬ 
mendations have been made for the devolution of 
power from the Local Government to the Director 
of Public Instruction; is there any way that you 
can suggest by which any powers of control or 
supervision now exercised by the Education 
Department could be devolved on local bodies, 
either District Boards or taluk Boards?—"With 
what object? 

2407. .Simply with the object of decentralization ; 
a great deal of work is in your hands, and for 
that reason proposals have been made to give you 
ampler powers ; in the same way would you trust 
Local Boards or municipalities to perform certain 
duties and to exercise certain powers which are 
now exercised by Government officers?—That must 
depend on the point of view. If you tell me to 
take the point, of decentralization, it could bo 
done, but if you mean would that improve educa¬ 
tion, I say I am very doubtful whether it would 

2468. Have the village unions got any power of 
supervision over the primary schools in the vil¬ 
lages?—No, I think not; I am not sure; I have 
never come across a village union. 

2469. Would you agree with the suggest ion that 
they should have some powers in managing or 
supervising the schools within their own limits?—I 
really cannot answer. 

2470. If by giving them some supervision they 
got more in touch with the village schools, they 
might probably come forward to build houses, and 
you would save that cost ?—My impression was 
that there was a union here and there, but that 
there was no system. 

2171. (Mr. TTiehens.) You have indicated in 
general terms where the shoe pinches in the rela¬ 
tions between the Government of India and the 
provincial Government with regard to education. 
Is one of the points that you feel most strongly 
about the financial point, viz., the reduction in 
your budget., and another point, not a financial 
point, but in regard to appointments to your staff ; 
you want further freedom on those points?—When 
I spoke of reduction of the budget I did not mean 
curtailing funds. 

2472. But you meant the reduction of your esti¬ 
mates ?—Yes. 

2473. Then you wanted further powers in regard 
to the appointment of your staff?—That the 
Madras Government should have further powers. 

2474. Are there any further points that you can 
suggest in regard to which you would like to have 
freer powers?—No. I cannot give you any points 
with regard to which I could suggest that this 
Government should have freer powers ; of course, 
it is not my business to do so ; I do not know 
exactly what the relations are at present between 
this Government and the Imperial Government. 

2475. So far as you are concerned, those are the 
two points that appeal to you ?—Those are the 
points that appeal to me as Head of a Department 
under this Government. 

2476. (Chairman.) You have advocated several 
times, and you have repeated again, your desire 
that there should be greater financial freedom to 
yourself as Director of Public Instruction?—Free¬ 
dom from financial rules. 


2477. And control?—I do not quite catch the 
difference. 

2478. Have you reflected at all what would be 
the effect on the finances of the Government of 
IndiA if ten provincial Governments were all 
allowed to have unrestricted power of sanctioning 
large educational schemes involving considerable 
expenditure?—I assumed that they would have so 
much money to deal with, and it was for them to 
decide how they would deal with a certain sum ; 
that is all. 

2479. You are quite contented then, from your 
point of view as Head of a Department, that the 
Government should allot to you a certain sum of 
money, and, having allotted it to you, that you 
should be free to spend it as you liked?—Yes, and 
afterwards, if I can show that it has been well 
spent and that we can spend more, they should bo 
prepared to consider whether they can give more, 
without considering in detail what it is to be spent 
upon. I mean that they should not go into 
detail ; that is the point. 

2430. But suppose that the Government of India 
desired to give you more, yet, having themselves 
only a certain sum to spend, and desiring to allot 
that sum to the best of their ability between the 
different provincial Governments, are they not 
bound to examine the proposals of the various 
Governments in order to see which best deserve the 
grants that they can afford to give?—Of course 
this is a little out of my province, but I should 
have thought that the area of the province, the 
number of the people, and the revenue which it 
contributed, were elements to be taken into con¬ 
sideration—not the value of the scheme proposed. 

2481. Do you at present consult either officially 
or unofficially the Directors of Public Instruction 
in other provinces ?—-Two years ago we all met 
together and had a conference, and exchanged our 
views pretty freely. 

2482. I do not quite mean that, but do you com¬ 
municate with them pretty constantly?—We agreed 
then to send to each other all our publications of 
any importance. I have looked through all the 
documents that. I have had sent to me ; nothing, I 
think, lias actually cropped up recently ; I have 
got all their Codes. 

2483. When you are confronted with any diffi¬ 
culty in solving an educational problem, do you 
ever write to the other Directors officially or other¬ 
wise ?—I should write demi-officially. 

2484. You have told us that you cannot make 
any further suggestion which would affect any 
delegation of power to provincial Governments. Is 
there any direction in which you, as Head of the 
Education Department in Madras, would like to 
see further delegation of general power other than 
particular power—I mean in larger questions?—I 
can only note details. I have noted the details of 
certain work which I have to do which could be 
done equally well by other people. 

2485. (Mr. Mcy'r.) Would you give a statement 
of the amount to be spent in grants-in-aid this 
year on schools aided by District Boards? How 
much comes from “ Provincial ” and how much 
from “ Local ? Does such amount as is shown 
as contributed from “ Provincial ” to “ Local ” 
really represent contributions by the Government 
of India to District Boards passed pro forma 
through the provincial account ?—The total 
amount, required for grants-in-aid this year to 
schools aided by District Boards is about 
Its. 8,24,000, of which only Its. 2,64,720 may be 
expected from “ Local ” funds, the balance if paid 
must come from “Provincial.” The Boards also 
require a sum of Its. 4,18,262 towards the cost of 
maintenance, &c., of their own schools. In reply 
to the last part of the question I do not know 
whether this is or is not the correct way of stating 
the case. With the permission of the Government 
of India 6 lakhs has been of recent years added to 
the Educational budget for expenditure by or 
through the agency of Local Boards. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Colonel R. J. Macnamaea, was called and examined. 


2486. (Chairman.) You are Inspector-General of 
Prisons in Madras?—Yes. 

2487. Have you any general remarks which you 
wish to make ?—I think that centralization in the 
Jail Department exists more in the relations of 
jails to the Inspector-General of Prisons than be¬ 
tween the latter officer and Government. Super¬ 
intendents are much too restricted in the powers 
they can exercise, and their energies are not judi¬ 
ciously directed. There is too much office work 
and too many statistical returns of various sorts 
to be prepared. I would recommend that Super¬ 
intendents be given more power in the matter of 
managing the jail guard, for instance, without 
reference to headquarters, except in certain im¬ 
portant matters, and would relieve them of the 
duties of submitting many of the detailed statistics 
they are now required to do. Superintendents as 
a class are officers of intelligence and integrity, and 
quite capable of conducting their duties without 
too large a measure of interference from without. 
They have, moreover, the advantage of being on 
the spot and can, I believe, be trusted to exercise 
their initiative with judgment and discretion. 

2488. What are your general duties ?—iMy general 
duties are to inspect all the jails in the Presidency 
and some of the sub-jails; to check the expendi¬ 
ture on jails and to sanction expenditure ; and, 
generally, to see that the orders of Government 
and the Prisons Act and rules made by the Gov¬ 
ernment are duly carried out. I act as the go- 
between between the Government and the Superin¬ 
tendents of Jails. 

2489. You are a Commissioned Officer in the 
Indian Medical 'Service?—Yes. 

2490. What is the class of officer in charge of 
jails?—There is a Superintendent over each jail. 

2491. Are they Commissioned Officers?—Some of 
them, not all. 

2492. What department of the provincial Gov¬ 
ernment do you correspond with?—I correspond 
directly with the Chief Secretary. 

2493. In the Public Department?—Yes, and in 
the Judicial Department, too. 

2494. Do you find that you have full and easy 
access to him?—Quite. 

2495. The relations between the Public Depart¬ 
ment and yourself are free and unfettered?—Yes, 
(quite free. 

2496. Is there any particular direction in which 
you would look for somewhat greater latitude?— 
Well, I think there is a good deal of correspon¬ 
dence that goes on between my office and Govern¬ 
ment that might be cut down, and I think there is 
a good deal of correspondence between myself and 
the Superintendent of Jails that might be done 
away with. 

2497. First of all as to the correspondence be¬ 
tween yourself and the Public Department?—For 
instance, I have to go to Government for sanction 
on very trivial matters—matters sometimes of very 
small expenditure. 

2498. Can you give us any idea of the amount 
of expenditure involved?—If I wanted, for in¬ 
stance, a rubber stamp, which would cost two or 
three rupees, I have to go to Government to get 
sanction for it. 

2499. Do you know the reason of the restriction 
in that particular case?—I believe the Stationery 
Manual rules prescribe that I should do so. 

2500. How much does that kind of petty and 
trifling expenditure come to in the course of the 
year ?—Not very much ; I simply give you that as 
an instance. 

2501. Would it be a couple of hundred rupees in 
the year?—No, nothing like ; the items are 
small. 

2502. So that if you had general sanction to 
spend Rs. 100 a year in petty cash, that would 


cover a good deal of correspondence?-Not a good 
deal; but a certain amount. That is only an Macmmara 
isolated instance of correspondence which might ^ y 0Vii 190 ' 
be cut down. _ 1 ’, 

2503. Can you give me any other instances, not 
on matters of expenditure?—I will take one ques¬ 
tion that is not so much connected with expen¬ 
diture. The Inspector-General of Prisons is not 
allowed to fix the number of convict warders that 
are attached to the various jails. 

2504. Who fixes the number?—The Government 
of Madras. 

2505. On the recommendation of yourself ?—Yes. 

2506. That would involve expenditure ?—It in¬ 
volves a certain amount; these convict warders are 
paid some small amount, from 4 to 8 annas a month. 

2507. That again would involve very small ex¬ 
penditure ?—Very trifling. 

2508. Is there a good deal of correspondence on 
that subject ?—No. 

2509. How much would the expenditure in a year 
be upon these convict warders?—Probably it would 
be less than a thousand rupees ; I could not give 
you exact figures. 

2510. So that we may say a provision allowing 
you to spend up to Rs. 500 would get rid of that 
correspondence?—If permission were given to me 
to fix the number of the convict warders without 
reference to Government at all, that would meet 
the case. 

2511. But you must have some limit?—The total 
number of convict officers that can be employed in 
a jail is limited to 10 per cent, of the population ; 
convict warders are also limited according to the 
qualifications of the man appointed, according to 
the time he has been in the jail, and so on ; so 
that I could not go beyond 10 per cent, if I 
wanted to. 

2512. 80 that without fixing an absolute limit, 
the 10 per cent, restriction would practically pre¬ 
vail ?—Yes, or if you fix the sum to be given to me, 

I could always keep within it. 


2518. Is there any other similar point?—In the 
Postal Department they issue what are called 
window-delivery tickets. The jail is supplied with 
a postal bag for its letters; for the window- 
delivery ticket Rs. «12 a year has to be paid ) I 
cannot get a ticket for any jail without going to 
Government for it, although the amount- is only 
Rs. 12. 

2514. There are practically a considerable num¬ 
ber of references necessary by you to the Public 
Department about which a small fixed annual sum 
would enable you to get rid of correspondence?— 
Yes. 

2515. Who settles these questions in the Public 
Department: do they go as a matter of fact to, 
the Secretary in the Public Department or are they 
settled by a clerk ?—That I cannot tell you ; they 
go to the Chief Secretary, and I hear nothing till 
I get my reply ; I do not know whether the Chief 
Secretary even sees them ; all I know is that .the 
letters generally come back signed by an Assistant 
'Secretary. 

2516. If there is any considerable difficulty owing 
to the gradual accumulation of precedents and 
rules in the department, that could be obviated by 
the granting of leave to you to spend up to a small 
yearly sum?—Yes. As a matter of fact, a budget 
estimate is prepared, and it will be quite easy to 
limit us to the budget. 

2517. How much correspondence in your depart¬ 
ment would that get rid of?—Not very much. 

2518. Would it enable you to get rid of the ser¬ 
vices of one clerk in your department?—No, not 
the things which I have recommended. 

2519. But the accumulation of all these things? 
—Well, possibly. 
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_ It is not done by one of your clerks or 

subordinates ?—No. 

2522. Now, having made suggestions of that, sort, 
suppose you were free from these pretty restric¬ 
tions, what powers could you advantageously dele¬ 
gate to your Jail Superintendents?—I would give 
them far more authority over warder establish¬ 
ments in jails than they possess at present. 

2523. For instance, you want power to appoint 
convict warders to a certain number ; would you 
delegate to each Jail Superintendent the power to 
select the warders ?—They possess this power as it 
is ; as long as they keep within the limits laid 
down, I have no objection to their doing it them¬ 
selves. 

. 2524. Do you mean that you would be prepared 
to delegate up to a 10 per cent, limit?—I think so, 
as regards convict officers of all grades. 

2525. Could you do it in all cases, or would you 
choose the Superintendents to whom you would 
like to delegate the power?—What I mean is this. 
There are 10 per cent, of the prisoners in a jail 
who are convict officers; as a rule, there are a 
small number of this percentage who are convict 
warders. 

2526. There are three grades ; there is the warder 
overseer, the ordinary warder, and the convict 
warder?—Yes ; the convict warder comprises two 
or three out of the 10 per cent. If you limit 
that, there is no objection whatever to giving the 
Superintendent power to appoint his own indi¬ 
vidual men, provided that they comply with the 
rules as regards their selection. 

2527. Now it comes to you?—Now it comes to 
me and goes up to Government if the number is to 
be increased. 

2528. Suppose you were free yourself, would you 
be prepared to let the Superintendent have the 
power ?—Certainly, but within limits. 

2529. Do you come into relations at all tvith (he 
District. Magistrate?—No, not at all; he is the 
official visitor and he comes and makes remarks, 
and I see copies of his remarks and sometimes 
action is taken upon them, if there is anything 
that requires action to be taken. 

2530. Is there a good deal of correspondence 
between your office and the various District Magis¬ 
trates ?—No. 

2531. Or between your office* and any other de¬ 
partment of the Government in consequence of the 
remarks.of District Magistrates?—No. 

2532. None at all ?—Of course a District Magis¬ 
trate might remark “ repairs wanted,” or some¬ 
thing like that, and we should send round to the 
Public Works Department ; or perhaps he might 
raise a question concerning a prisoner, and there 
would be enquiry made into whatever he sug¬ 
gested. 

2533. When a District Magistrate visits a jail, 
how do you know whether he finds it satisfactory 
or not?—He says so. 

2534. To whom ?—-In the book ; he makes a 
written record saying, “ I have visited jail so and 
so, and I find so and so ; things are satisfactory,” 
and it ends there. 

2535. If it is unsatisfactory, your Superintendent 
reports to you?—He makes a report. The book 
remains at the jail, and a copy of the District 
Magistrate’s remark is sent to me. 

2536. Is there a Director-General of Prisons under 
the Government of India?—No. 

2537. Do you find that you, as Inspector-General 
of Jails in Madras, suffer at all from the lack of 
some centre of information from the Government 
of India ?—I cannot say that I do. 

2538. Do you ever correspond with the Inspec- 
tors-General of Prisons in other provinces?—Occa¬ 
sionally. 

2539. Officially and unofficially ? — Sometimes 
officially, sometimes demi-officially. If there was 


a question regarding which I wanted to know the 
practice in another province, I should write to the 
Inspector-General in that province. 

2540. Do you ever have a conference between the 
various Inspectors-General of Prisons ?—I have 
never been to one. 

2541. How do you know whether your admini¬ 
stration of jails in this Presidency is better or 
worse than the administration in other provinces? 
—Our administration report goes on to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and the Government of India 
generally issue a review of the whole administra¬ 
tion of jails throughout the country, comparing 
the different provinces and the conditions in the 
different provinces. 

2542. Is the review prepared entirely from the 
administration reports of various Inspectors- 
General ?—Yes. 

2543. There is no actual human contact between 
the Government of India and the jail administra¬ 
tion of the provincial Government ?—No ; there is 
no direct communication between me and the Gov¬ 
ernment of India in any way ; all correspondence 
goes through the Local Government. 

2544. Is that a satisfactory state of things or 
not ?—So far. I see nothing to object to about it. 
There are a few points perhaps where it might be 
advisable to have general rules applying all over 
the country in preference to provincial rules. 

2545. Is there great difference between the rules 
in one province and the rules in others?—Yes, 
there are differences in practice; the differences 
are brought about by matters that are really in¬ 
surmountable, like climate, diet, and so on. 

2546. Of course, you could not have absolute 
rigidity ?—No, but there are certain points where 
conditions might be absolutely the same all over 
the country. 

2547. Would that be practically brought about 
by annual or biennial conferences ?—-At present the 
Government of India frames rules under the 
authority of the Prisons Act, which are applicable 
to the whole of India, and at the same time they 
allow the Local Government under a section of the 
Act to make rules which are applicable to the 
province itself. 

2548. Before those rules are made for the pro¬ 
vince, is the Local Government consulted and in 
turn does it consult you as to the suitability of 
the proposed rules?—I think so. In fact, my 
department probably made the rules and submitted 
them to the provincial Government for approval. 

2549. (Sir Frederic My.) I take it you see no 
necessity for co-operation between the different de¬ 
partments?—Very little ; we have a certain amount 
of correspondence with other departments, with 
the Public Works Department, and the Account¬ 
ant-General’s Department and the Judicial De¬ 
partment. 

2550. Apart from isolated cases you do your own 
work and leave other departments alone?—To a 
certain extent I think that is so ; we are seldom 
interfered with, and seldom interfere. 

2551. Do you think it is possible that you might 
obtain the co-operation of other departments even 
in jail work?—In what direction. 

2552. For instance, I suppose you have a large 
number of men fit to employ on outdoor work?— 
Yes. 

2553. Do you employ men in that way?—Yes. 

2554. You have strict rules relating to them ?— 
Yes. 

2555. You cannot employ them unless you can 
show a cash profit?—I do not think that is the rule. 

2556. What is the restriction on the employment 
of outdoor gangs ?—The only restriction is that the 
work must be something connected with jails. 

2557. Suppose it was something connected with 
the public advantage, not necessarily jail work?— 
You mean municipal work. 

2558. Not necessarily municipal work ; it may 
be an embankment to keep out floods or something 
of that kind, some matter of public advantage ; 
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would you be precluded by the rules from supply¬ 
ing labour?—We are not precluded, I think, but 
I do not think anything of the kind has ever 
been tried in this Presidency. 

2569. Suppose a Collector came to you and said, 

“ Here is something that would be of great public 
advantage, although it is not strictly urgent, and 
nobody here can afford the funds for it ” ; could 
you arrange to turn out a lot of men to do that 
work?—-I should not arrange it without reference ; 

I should not consider myself competent to employ 
prisoners in a case like that. 

2560. Looking at it from the broadest point of 
view of the public good—the jail is a public institu¬ 
tion and supported by public funds—would it not 
be a good thing if more elasticity was allowed in 
the way of employing prisoners ?—'I do not know ; 
it might be a great disadvantage in some ways ; if 
we put prison labour to do certain work, it would 
deprive the public of a certain amount of labour. 

2561. On this question of co-operation between 
your department and other departments, most of 
your jails have gardens in which you grow vege¬ 
tables and fruit?—We grow vegetables. Some of 
them grow fruit. 

2562. For the use of the jail population ?—Yes. 

2563. Do these gardens pay as a rule ?—-I do not 
think so. I think jail gardens in Madras are not 
well managed. 

2564. Would it be an advantage to your depart¬ 
ment if you were to go to the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment and ask them for advice and assistance?— 
Possibly it would. 

2565. You have never done that?—No, but it is 
not everywhere that the Agricultural Department 
is in a position to visit the jail and give advice. 

2566. But it might be done?—Quite so; it has 
been done in one place, I think. 

2567. A further advantage would be that it might 
not only make the jail garden a profitable place, 
but it might advance the culture of fruit and 
vegetables and so on ?—Yes. 

2568. The District Magistrate is also a visitor?— 
An official visitor. 

2569. Suppose he made a criticism of the manage¬ 
ment with which you did not agree, what would 
you do?—I should probably send a copy of his 
Temarks, with my comments, up to the Govern¬ 
ment. 


2577. Not the Hospital Assistant or any medical 
officer?—No, he acts the part of a jailor or medical 
officer. 

2578. The Sub-Divisional Officer will be either a 
young Civilian or a Deputy Magistrate ?—As a rule 
he is a Deputy Magistrate. 

2579. You have to submit an annual budget?— 
Yes. 

2580. Do you not in that annual budget provide 
a lump sum for articles of stationery which will 
be required?—Yes. 

2581. Then could you not, when the budget is 
passed, buy what you wanted out of the lump sum 
which is already sanctioned?—I do not think so. 
It does not follow, because I have budget provision 
which will meet the purchase of the rubber stamp, 
that therefore I can always purchase the stamp ; 
I may have to get sanction to the purchase from 
the Government apart from the financial provision. 

2582. The passing of the budget does not em¬ 
power you to purchase articles included in the 
budget?—No. The same question comes in with 
regard to articles made in the country and articles 
imported. I have permission to sanction up to a 
given amount, but further than that I cannot go. 
For instance, I have power to sanction up to 
Bs. 50 for the purchase of articles of European 
manufacture ; if the article costs Bs. 52 I have 
to go to Government for sanction. 

2583. Are these difficulties created by rules pre¬ 
scribed by the Indian Government or by rules pre¬ 
scribed by the Madras Government?—With regard 
to this particular question of the purchase of 
articles of European manufacture, that is laid 
down in the Civil Account Code which is applicable 
to the whole of India. 

2584. And with regard to other matters?—With 
regard to the purchase of articles of country manu¬ 
facture, that is a general order of the Financial 
Department of January, 1895. 

2585. Except so far as the rule has been pre¬ 
scribed by the Civil Account Code, the other diffi¬ 
culties could be removed by the Local Government ? 
—I think so ; as regards articles of country manu¬ 
facture, I think they could be removed. 

2586. Are there any non-official visitors to the 
districts jails?—There are. 

2587. Are they generally named by the Govern¬ 
ment, or are they visitors ex officio? —They are 
named by Government as a rule ; they are not 
officials at all but private people. 


Col. Ji. j. 
Macnamara. 

26 Nov.. 1907 


2570. I remember a case, years ago, in which at 2588. Do you find anything valuable in the sug- 
a time of heavy flood the District Magistrate sent gestions that they make?—Sometimes their sugges- 
word to the Jail Superintendent that he had pre- tions are of use 

pared a place of safety for the prisoners, and the 0539 , Then d:>es the Superintendent adopt them, 
Superintendent refused to avail himself of it or joes } le wa |t for your orders as to adopting 
because the care of the jail was not the District them?—It depends upon whether there is any im- 
Magistrate's business. Would that be possible mediate action called for, or whether it is some- 
under you?—I should not approve of such action thing trifling. Of course if a non-official visitor 
by a Superintendent, and never heard of such a was to recommend some large work involving a 
case. large expenditure, there would bo no action taken 

2571. It is not a rule of your department that upon it until I saw it. 

whenever you disagree with the District Magis- 2590. You have mentioned the Prisons Act of 
trate you must send a copy of his remarks with 1394 . Have any rules been passed 'by the Govern- 
your comments to Government?—No ; I have, so m.ent of India under this Act?—The rules passed 
far, never seen an instance that called for action b y the Government of India are based on the Act. 
on the part of Government. 2591. TW nllcs as {ar as T remembe r, have 

2572. But do you not thin'k that ought to be the not been changed since?—I do not think so : they 

rule?—I think so. may have been altered slightly. 


2573. {Mr. Dutt.) Is it the fact that Civil Sur- 2592. Anyhow the changes are not frequent?— 
geons in districts are generally the Superinten- No, certainly not in the Government of India 
dents of the district jails?—In some cases, not in rules. 

all. There are only three jails in the Presidency 2593. Besides those, certain rules are framed by 
where the District Medical Officer is also Superin- the. Madras Government ?_Yes. 

tendent. 2594. And these are changed from time to time? 

2574. In other cases there are special Superin- _Yes 

tendents, specially paid?-Yes. 2595. They apply to food, discipline, labour, 

2575. There is a sub-jail in each sub-division of clothing, and so on?—Yes. 

a district?—Yes, sometimes more than one. 2596 Do they apply to the whole Presidency?— 

2576. Who are the Superintendents of those sub- Yes. 

jails?—Generally the Sub-Divisional Officer or 2597. Is non-official opinion consulted in the 

Magistrate. framing of these rules?—I could not say that. 
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Col. R. J. 2598. So far as the food of the prisoners and 
'acnamara. prison labour are concerned would non-official 

- opinion be of use in framing these rules or in 

Nov., 1907. changing these rules?—I am quite sure it would; 

- in framing these rules, local advice would be most 

useful. 

2599. You do not know whether in these matters 
the public are consulted?—I cannot say. 

2600. (Mr. Hichens.) Have you a central jail in 
this province?—There are eight central jails here. 

2601. It is only life sentences that are sent to 
Port Blair?—Yes. 

2602. You see no objection to that being under 
the Government of India?—None whatever. 

2603. (Mr. Meyer.) Is it only life sentences that 
go to Port Blair ?—At present. Formerly they used 
to send term prisoners—men condemned for 7 and 
10 years’ transportation—but of recent years the 
population has overgrown the premises, and they 
have restricted the number. 

2604. Would you say that the sentence of trans¬ 
portation to Port Blair was any great hardship as 
compared with incarceration in a central jail in 
the Presidency ?—I have never been to Port Blair ; 
but as far as my information goes a prisoner sen¬ 
tenced to transportation prefers to go to Port Blair 
to remaining in Madras ; I have known them some¬ 
times to make the request. 

2605. I was not clear whether you had the ap¬ 
pointment of convict warders ; do you say that the 
matter has to go to the Local Government?—Let 
us say that there are 300 warder's for the province ; 
suppose I wanted to make 305 ; I could not appoint 
them ; I should have to go to Government, 
although the nominating of the particular men 
rests with the Jail Department. 

2606. Not with the Superintendent of the central 
jail?—No ; he appoints the convict warders, but 
he generally sends me a list of them. 

2607. For your information or for your approval? 

-—It depends ; if he appoints them according to 
the rules laid down, well and good ; but if he has 
violated the rules because he has not sufficient men 
^available, then he sends the list on to me for 
approval. 

2608. The rules provide certain tests of fitness 
and behaviour and so forth?—Yes. 

2609. As long as the rules are complied with the 
Superintendent can make anybody he pleases a 
convict warder ?—Quite so, up to the limit allowed 
him. 

2610. If the limit has to be departed from, 
whether as to number or as to qualification, then 
it has to come up to you as to qualification, and in 
certain cases, as to number, it has to go up to the 
Local Government?—Yes. 

2611. You have said that there are only three 
District Medical Officers in charge of district jails ; 
is that really so?—That is so. 

2612. I should like to be certain of that, because 
when I was a Collector here the Medical Officer 
took charge of the district jail as a matter of 
course ; has that ceased to bo the case?—At the 
present time there aTe only three jails ; one is at 
Mangalore, the other is at Madura, the other is 
at Berhampur. 

2613. How many district jails are there?—Eight. 

2614. You are not speaking of central jails?— 
No ; there are eight central and eight district jails ; 
it is the policy of the Government to reduce the 
jails and to increase the number of sub-jails. 

2615. The district jail is now generally in charge 
of what you may call a professional jailor and not 
of the District Medical Officer?—Yes. 

2616. The sub-jails are under the control of the 
District Magistrate?—Yes, they are under him. 

2617. You said that you had no personal relations 
with the District Magistrate ; is that so? Are you 
not concerned with statistics?—Of course, but there 
is no correspondence ; there are merely a certain 
number of forms filled in. 


2618. Suppose statistics showed that the cost of 
the inmates in a certain jail was higher than it 
should be, would you call for an explanation ?— 
We should call for an explanation. Considering 
the number of sub-jails there are, the small amount 
of correspondence that goes on is surprising. 

2619. You tour a good deal?—Yes. 

2620. When you go on tour into a district would 
you go and see the District Magistrate?—I do not 
always see him. 

2621. You would not make a point of seeing him 
and asking him about the sub-jails in his district? 
—I cannot say that I have done so. To begin with, 
I have not been in Madras very long. 

2622. Suppose the District Magistrate happened 
to be in the headquarters station when you were 
there, you -would try to see him ?—Possibly I would ; 
I have seen a good number of them, I think. 

2623. You would as a matter of course try and 
see him I suppose?—I do not say that I should 
make a special point of going to see the District 
Magistrate to enquire about sub-jails. 

2624. You have informed us that there is a 
general Prisons Act for India. Was not that Act 
passed as the result of a conference of jail officers 
from various provinces?—Yes. 

2625. And the rules framed under that Act were 
considered by the conference?—They made sug¬ 
gestions I think upon which the Government of 
India framed the Act. 

2626. At any rate the Act is the result of that 
conference ?—Yes. 

2627. Was there not a conference of Jail Super¬ 
intendents this year at Simla?—Yes. 

2628. Did you attend?—No. 

2629. May I ask why ?—I was not told why, but 
I fancy it was owing to the distance from my head¬ 
quarters to Simla, because there were other In- 
sjiectors-General of Prisons who were not asked 
either. 

2030. What was the conference about?—It was 
about the mark system. 

2631. Tho system by which prisoners earned a 
remission of their sentence by marks?—Yes. 

2632. With regard to jail labour, in some ways it 
is rather a difficult matter. Is there not every now 
and then an outcry about jail manufactures com¬ 
peting unfairly with private industries?—Yes. 

2633. And if you were to put men to different 
work of public utility, as was suggested to you, 
would there not be a possible outcry about your 
competing with the coolie?—I think there would. 

I understood that in the cases suggested to me the 
prison labour was to be employed only in case of 
emergency ; anyhow, I do not think it ought to 
be employed so as to compete with the public 
supply. 

2634. As regards the purchase of country stores 
and so forth are you aware that there is a Com¬ 
mittee sitting upon that subject?—I think the 
Committee met some time ago. 

2635. Did you give evidence before it?—No. 

2636. ( Sir Steyning Edrjerlcy.) I was not quite 
clear as to what you said with regard to sanc¬ 
tioning Public Works expenditure ?—A certain 
amount is put on the jail budget for petty con¬ 
structional works and repairs to jails. The maxi¬ 
mum amount allowed for a work debitable to that 
account is Rs. 2,500 ; that is the limit. I have 
authority to sanction up to Rs. 1,000 ; if the work 
exceeds Rs. 1,000. but costs Rs. 2,500 or less, it 
has to go up to Government for sanction, though 
the sum is debited to the Jail budget. That causes 
a great deal of eorresi>ondence, because the amount 
of petty works in connection with jails between 
Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 2,500 is large; whereas with 
regard to smaller sums I can sanction the expendi¬ 
ture myself, and it does not go to Government. 

2637. Is there anything else of that nature that 
you would like to mention?—I think the Head of a 
Department should ‘be allowed to sanction the 
maximum pay of a lower intermediate appointment 
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when a subordinate is reduced from a higher to a 
lower grade as a penalty. 

2638. You mean that if you reduce a man from 
a higher to a lower grade he would begin with 
the minimum pay ?—'If he is reduced he must, as 
a matter of course, go to the lowest pay of the 
lower grade. Now it is not always desirable to 
punish the man to that extent. It comes ratheT 
hard if the case has to go to Government for 
sanction; it would save some correspondence with 
the Government if the Head of a Department was 
allowed to condone such a punishment. 

2639. Do you know the article dealing with this 
matter!—It is article 157-B of the Civil Service 
Regulations. 

2640. Is there anything else you wish to men¬ 
tion ?—Only about appeals against the punishment 
of dismissal: In the case of lower subordinates, 
that is subordinates appointed, say, by the Superin¬ 
tendent of a jail, I think an appeal should lie to 
the Inspector-General and should not be allowed 
to go further. 

2641. You would only give one appeal?—Only one 
appeal, but in the case of officers appointed by the 
Inspector-General I would allow them to go to 
Government. 

2642. Again one appeal?—Yes. 

2643. What are your powers of appointment—up 
to how much?—I can appoint all the men up to 
the appointment of Superintendent ; the gazetted 
appointments rest with Government. 

2644. Do you appoint anybody over Rs. 250 a 
month?—No ; here the highest payable is Rs. 225 
a month. 

2645. Is there anything further you want to 
mention ?—There was a question asked as to whether 
it was advisable that the authority dismissing an 
officer should give him a certificate that there was 
a reasonable ground of appeal. With regard to 
that, I think it is not advisable. I would not make 
the appeal dependent on the man whose decision 
is appealed against; I would give the right of 
appeal without any such certificate. 

2646. You would give the man one appeal with¬ 
out any certificate?—Yes. 

2647. I suppose the first object of your depart¬ 
ment is penal discipline?—It is one of the objects. 

2648. And the carrying out of the sentences of 
.the Court according to the recognised standard?— 
Yes. 


2649. One form of jail punishment for insubor¬ 
dination and so on is penal diet?—Yes. 

2650. I understood you to say, in answer to 
Mr. Dutt, that you thought you could get great 
assistance as regards the settlement of laboui 
questions and the settlement of food questions 
from non -official consultation?—Yes. The non¬ 
official visitor, especially if a native of the country, 
would be in a position to give good advice with 
regard to food. 

2051. Is there not an officer in medical charge 
of the jail?—Yes. 

2652. Does he not know sufficient of the country 
to know what is a fair diet P—Of course he knows 
a good deal about it, but there is no reason why 
we should not take suggestions from a native 
non-official visitor. 

2653. Does not the Medical Officer examine 
the prisoners once a week or every day ?—He ex¬ 
amines all the newly admitted prisoners, and he 
them all once a week on parade. 

2654. So that if the general diet is unsuitable, 
the Medical Officer has discretion to order a man 
special diet P—They generally manage it by testing 
a man’s weight; the men are weighed once a 
fortnight, and if any disposition is shown to fall 
off in weight the Medical Officer will know that 
the man is not very well or is perhaps getting 
too much work to do, and he alters his diet 
accordingly. 

2655. {Chairman.) I understood you to say that 
you take an estimate oi bloc for probable ex¬ 
penditure on works?—Yes. 

2656. Any sum that you propose to expend on 
individual works exceeding Rs. 1,000 has to be 
referred to Government for sanction?—Yes, up 
to Rs. 2,500; that is the limit in the case of a 
minor work. 

2657. What happens in the case of a work over 
Rs. 2,500?—The amount is debited to the Public 
Works budget. 

2658. Taken out of the Jail Budget altogether? 
—Yes; we have nothing to do with it: it is only 
minor works costing Rs. 2,500 or less that are 
debited to the jails. 

2659. Would it be an advantage to you to 
estimate beforehand for particular works instead 
of budgeting generally?—I do not think so. 

2660. Would that not reduce correspondence?— 
No. 

{The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. F. A. Lodge was called and examined. 


2661. {Chairman.) You are Conservator of 
Forests?—Yes. 

2662. By whom were you appointed as Con¬ 
servator of Forests?—By the provincial Govern¬ 
ment. 

2663. Will you describe to us of what your charge 
consists?—A Conservator of Forests is in charge 
of a forest circle, and of these there are three in 
the Madras Presidency. My circle consists of 
eight forest districts (six revenue districts) for 
each of which there is a district forest officer 
(either of the Imperial or Provincial Service); 
there are also four Provincial Service officers 
available for special duty in any of the districts. 

2664. Then what is your staff?—The staff below 
the district forest officers is as follows: — 


Southern 

Circle. Presidency. 


Rangers 

. 42 

143 

Deputy Rangers . 

. 20 

60 

Foresters 

. 48 

139 

Guards 

. About 300 

980 

Besides district and 

range office establishments 


and a large number of temporary hands, elephant 
establishment, depot keepers, gardeners, watchers, 
etc. 

2665. What are the duties of a Conservator?— 
(1) To advise Collectors on forest matters; (2) to 


control the utilization of budget allotments and 
the collection of revenue; (3) to control the pre¬ 
paration and execution of working plans; (4) to 
appoint, promote, punish and dismiss subordinates 
on Rs. 15 and upwards excluding office establish¬ 
ments ; (5) to check the timber accounts of the 
districts in his circle; (6) to inspect the forests 
and offices of the districts; (7) to divide the 
districts into sub-divisions, ranges and beats; (8) 
to review the district budget estimates and annual 
reports; (9) to see that all forest produce collected 
is properly utilised, and to write off all inevitable 
wastage not exceeding Rs. 500 in value; (10) to 
supervise the work of the forest training school; 
(11) to control work in the forest museum. Items 
(10) and (11) are peculiar to the Southern Circle. 
Under the revised Forest Code (not yet sanctioned) 
modifications in the above list will be introduced, 
and the responsibility of Conservators as regards 
the internal working of the forests will be in¬ 
creased . 

2666. Will the increased responsibility thrown 
upon you enable you to dispose of your work more 
effectually and more quickly?—It will give me 
more authority; instead of being solely an advising 
officer I shall be in a position to issue orders. At 
present I can only advise the Collector; under the 
new Code I should be able to give orders to the 
local forest officer—the Collector’s forest assistant. 
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j/ r> 2667. What service have you gotP—I shall finish 

Jf. A. Lodge. 24 years this month. 

2668. IWhat is the size of your districts—It is 
% a c j rc i e comprising eight districts; it contains 
rather over 5,000 square miles of forest spread 
over about 60,000 square mile of country. 


2694. If you agree with the Collector and dis¬ 
agree with the forest officer?— -Then the Collector 
can issue the prospecting license. 

2695. Do you know how long it generally takes 
to get a prospecting license through in Madras?— 
I know of one case in which it took three months. 


2669. What sort of population have you got 
under your charge?—I should think about 10 
millions. 

2670. Will the new Code give you all the 
responsibility and freedom that an officer of your 
standing, and whose authority extends over so 
large a district, ought to have?—In technical 
matters, yes; that is to say, in the internal 
portion of the forest, which is the great part of 
our work of course. 

2671. Are you under the control of the Col¬ 
lector P—No. 

2672. Are you subordinate to him in any 
respect?—In no respect. 

2673. You are co-equal authorities?—We are 
co-ordinate authorities. 

2674. And co-equal?—Well, we run on such 
different lines; my line is only a portion of the 
business; he has the whole of the revenue charge 
of one district; I have the forest charge of six 
revenue districts. 


2696. Do you know any case in which it was 
done in a month?—I cannot think of one. 

2697.. Do you know any case or many cases 
where it has taken over three months?—No, I 
think that three or four months would be about 
the maximum so far as I am aware. 

2698. You would be very much surprised to 
learn that in some cases it may have taken as 
much as a year or eighteen months?—I should be 
very much surprised. 

2699. Do you think then, speaking generally 
with regard to prospecting licenses, that any 
diminution of reference could be devised by which 
time might be saved both to the administration 
and to the persons who wish to invest capital?—I 
cannot see any. The local forest officer must be 
able to say whether the forest can bo given up 
for the purpose, and if he differs it must come 
up to some higher authority. 

2700. Is there a geological authority in the 
Government of Aladras?—Yes. 


2675. Do you not overlap?—Not at present, 
because I only advise the Collector: he has his 
forest assistant under his orders. 

2676. You collect the revenue?—I practically 
touch no revenue. 

2677. Aou control the collection of revenue?—I 
control the collection of revenue by the district 
forest officer. 

2678. Do you not hand the revenue over to the 
Collector?—.My control is to see that the budget 
is worked up to, that prices are fairly fixed, and 
that at all sales that take place the revenue is 
collected and not left outstanding. 

2679. Take the question of leave to prospect 
for minerals; do you and the Collector not over¬ 
lap in that particular?—In that particular we do 

2680. 'Suppose a man wishes to get leave to 
prospect, who grants permission?—The Collector. 

2681. The man applies to the Collector?—Yes. 

2682. And the Collector refers to you?—Some¬ 
times. 

2683. Generally?—No. I do not think I can say 
generally. 

2684. If the area that is proposed to be pros¬ 
pected over is within what you call forest, does 
not the man always apply to you?—Not always. 

2685. When the proposal does reach you through 
the Collector, would you in turn apply to your 
own forest officer?—It would depend whether I 
had local knowledge of the forest concerned. 

2686. But could not the Collector instead of 
applying to you apply to the forest officer?—He 
might. 

2687. That is to say to one of your own depart¬ 
ment?—-Yes. 

2688. AYould he not always apply?—In the case 
of a right to prospect in a reserved forest, he 
would certainly ask the district forest officer for 
his opinion. 


2701. Would tho Geological Department have 
anything to do with leases at all?—-They have 
nothing to do with leases in reserves. 

2702. They would not be consulted as to whether 
the place was suitable or not for the granting of 
prospecting leases?—No, not in reserve forests. 

2703. Then in respect of your other work, is 
there any suggestion you can make by which time 
or work might be saved?—There is the question 
of appeals. At present an appeal lies from every 
petty punishment; I think in the case of small 
punishments—black marks or petty fines—it should 
be distinctly laid down that no appeal could be 
allowed, and in the case of larger punishments 
that the number of appeals should be limited. At 
present a forest guard on Rs. 8 may be dismissed 
by his district forest officer, and he can carry his 
appeal up to the Board of Revenue; there is 
nothing to stop him doing so. 

2704. Of course, that is a paper appeal the 
whole way?—Yes. 

2705. Suppose it was made a personal appeal 
to you, would that satisfy the justice of the case? 
—I do not think it could be done; I have about 
300 guards in my circle, and they are a very 
unsatisfactory class ; dismissals are very frequent, 
and I should have the whole of my time taken up 
with appeals if they all came to me. As it is, 
the appeal of a forest guard from dismissal lies to 
the Collector, so that these appeals are distributed 
between six Collectors. 

2706. There is the appeal to the Collector, and 
then an appeal from tho Collector to the Board 
of Revenue?—Yes. 

2707. So that the appeal is not from the subord¬ 
inate to a superior officer in the department, but 
to a superior officer in another department ?—The 
district forest officer is the Collector’s forest 
assistant. 

2708. So that in this matter your department 
does overlap the Collector’s department?—In 
certain appeals. 


2689. Is not a forest a very curiously constituted 
area very often?—In what way? 

2690. It is not always forest.—It is not always 
wood : it is not necessarily trees ; it may be grass. 

2691. This application for leave to prospect goes 
from the forest officer back to the Collector if he 
objects?—In either case, whether he objects or 
not, it would go back to the Collector. 

2692. Then where does it go to?—If the forest 
officer objects, it would probably come on to me. 


2709. In all appeals?—Not all appeals; the 
appeals of range officers lie to me. 

2710. Suppose appeals to the Collector were 
stopped, would that diminish the Collector’s work 
a good deal ?—No, I do not think it would; you 
mean if they were allowed to appeal to the Col¬ 
lector and no further; it would diminish his work 
in this way; where the appeal goes on at present 
he has to review the case and go through the 
papers and send the whole thing up; that time 
would certainly be saved. 


2693. Then what happens?—If I supported the 
forest officer's objection, it would have to go up 
to the Board of Revenue. 


2711. Would it also save your department time 
and labour in correspondence?—It would save time 
in appeals that came through me. 
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2712. I suppose when a Collector decides and 
the appeal is carried up from him, those appeals 
come up to you and then to the Board?—They all 
come through me to the Board. 

2713. They come back to you?—Whichever way 
they go, all correspondence between the Board 
and the Collector comes through me. 

2714. Is that not rather a complicated method? 
—It is necessary so long as the Collector and the 
Conservator are co-ordinate officers. 

2715. Is there any other direction in which you 
could suggest any measure of decentralization?— 
There are some minor matters; for instance, the 
audit of accounts gives rise to a very large number 
of objections and a great deal of correspondence. 
The Accountant-General’s standard list of objec¬ 
tions contains 203 entries, any one of which may 
be quoted against any particular item any month. 
A lot of them are very minor points and could be 
eliminated if a district forest-officer was allowed 
a monthly sum as petty cash which could be spent 
on his certificate, without all the detail vouchers 
that are now required by the Accounts Depart¬ 
ment. 

2716. What sum would you decide as a limit to 
this petty cash ?—It should depend on the seniority 
of the officer; it would depend on the Conservator 
to fix the sum ; the Conservator is the best judge 
of his men. 

2717. Instead of fixing a limit, would you 
suggest that the Conservator might be given a 
fixed sum of money which he could assign as he 
thought proper to the forest officers for the purpose 
of petty cash disbursements?—I think that would 
mean more complication in the accounts. The 
Conservator does not distribute grants; there is 
given to each district forest-officer a letter of 
credit on the treasury in his district and he dravvs 
cheques against it, but a voucher is required if 
he buys a two-pie box of matches. 

2718. If a certain sum was given to the Con¬ 
servator for petty cash, for which his personal 
voucher would be sufficient, would that not meet 
all your objections?—I do not think that would 
do as well because that would mean that the 
money was distributed through various districts, 
whereas each district account is required to be 
separate. 

2719. Would not the proposal which I make to 
you be a good substitution for the present 
method?—I would sooner see it the other way— 
that each district forest-officer should have power 
to spend from his own Government money—not 
from the Conservator’s allotment—a certain 
monthly sum. That would diminish a lot of petty 
objections from the Accounts Office. 


to Government; it may be later than that. We 
finished with it in April; a certain amount of 
printing had to be done before it went in, so it 
may have been later. 

2727. Where did these suggestions come from— 
from the officers or from the Government?—They 
came from a Committee that we had. It was a 
question of working out the relations between the 
Collector, the Conservator and the district forest 
officer, and various suggestions were made. 

2728. Are your forest officers pretty good 
linguists as a rule?—I am sorry to say they are 
not. 

2729. How can an officer who has not a mastery 
of the vernacular get into communication with 
people?—He is dependent on his local subordinates 
knowing English in most cases. 

2730. Instead of knowing the vernacular, he 
expects these people to know English, or else he 
depends on an interpreter?—Yes. 

2731. Is that a satisfactory state of things?— 
Certainly not; now it has been modified; this has 
only been the case for the last ten or twelve years. 
The examination standard in the vernacular was 
lowered some years ago; it has just been raised 
again. The older men had a perfect command 
of one language and could talk to the natives 
anywhere; the men who came out more recently 
with this lower standard test have not been able 
to get very much command of the language. 

2732. And that has led, I suppose, to very un¬ 
fortunate results?—I think it has kept us out of 
touch with the villagers. 

2733. Is there much movement of forest officers 
from one circle to another?—Not much. 

2734. You do not find that the leave regulations 
—the desire of officers to go on leave or the 
granting of leave—have necessitated the move¬ 
ment of officers very much?—.When a man goes on 
short leave he comes back again to the same 
district ; if he goeB on long leave his post is very 
often filled up and he gets another district. 

2735. In forest districts may one assume that— 
in adjacent tracts at all events—the same language 
more or less prevails?—In adjacent tracts one 
language prevails more or less. It works gradu¬ 
ally down from Telugu in the north to Tamil in 
the south and Canarese on the west coast. 

2736. Who assigns the various districts?—The 
Government. 

2737. What do you mean when you say the 
Government?—Well, it is rather outside my ken; 
the matter is taken up in Council ; whether it is 
the Governor in Council or what department it is I 
am not certain ; it appears in the Gazette as a 
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2720. And would give time to the district forest- 
officer for more practical attention to the proper 
business of conservancy?—Yes. 

2721. Are 'there any powers which you think 
could be usefully delegated by you to your district 
officers?—<A great many, and if the revised Code 
iB carried out that will be done. The revised Code 
provides for the delegation of a great many 
powers; in fact, it does all that is necessary, I 
think, in that line. 

2722. How is it that you have got a revised 
Code which is not sanctioned yet?—It is pending 
with the Government of Madras for orders. 

2723. Practically if this is sanctioned it will 
give you greater freedom and give your subord¬ 
inates all the freedom you think necessary?—Yes, 
as to minor references—writing off stock, giving 
contracts and sanctioning minor expenditure, etc., 
a lot of these would be entrusted to the district 
officers. 

2724. Have the Government of Madras been 
very willing to meet the suggestions of Con¬ 
servators?—.The Code is now with the Government. 

2725. How long has it been with the Government 
of Madras?—I think since April of this year. 

2726. In what department?—The Revenue De¬ 
partment. I am not quite sure when it went up 


Government order. 

2738. Do you find, as a matter of working prac¬ 
tice, that regard is had to the fact of an officer 
knowing a particular language being sent to a dis¬ 
trict where that language is spoken?—As a rule, 
yes ; not always. It may happen that a man is 
particularly good at a particular sort of work, and 
that he is transferred from one district to another 
in order to carry out a particular kind of work, 
irrespective of the fact that the language of the dis¬ 
trict he is going to is different from the language 
he has studied. 

2739. Do you have to report confidentially on 
year subordinates?—On certain subordinates. 

2740. Do you know whether in assigning men to 
various posts consideration is had to the question 
whether or not they are well acquainted with the 
people in the district which they have to manage? 
—I do not think their acquaintance with the people 
is considered ; their acquaintance with the language 
is considered. 

2741. Does not one rather go with the other?— 
Not necessarily ; you may have a language spoken 
over many districts ; the people vary from district 
,to district. 

2742. Is it not almost an essential requirement 
of a forest officer that he should have an intimate 
acquaintance with the j>eople scattered about his 
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district; is not that necessary to good forest admin¬ 
istration ?—For administration he ought to have it,"^ 
yes. 

2743. And yet as far as you know that is not 
considered when the assignment of posts is made? 
—So far as I know that is not considered. 

2744. But you would agree with me that it is 
an essential?—Not from a forest executive point 
of view ; but from an administrative point of view 
I admit it. 

2746. Is it not very difficult to divide the two?— 
So much more of our work now lies really in the 
forests. 

2746. A good deal of the conservation of forests 
depends on the good will of the people who dwell 
therein ?—The dwellers in the forest are few ; it is 
the dwellers outside who demand the forest pro¬ 
duce ; they are the people we have to get to know. 

2747. (Sir Sieyninrj Edjerl<y.) You said that if 
you get this new Code you will have sufficient autho¬ 
rity in technical matters and that it will practically 
settle your Forest Department co-ordination to 
your satisfaction?—Yes. 

2748. But you seemed to me to make a reserva¬ 
tion ; you said, sufficient authority “ upon tech¬ 
nical matters ” ; is there any field where you con¬ 
sider that the control of the Collector should not 
come in?—There are certain matters in which at 
present the requirements of the forest are entirely 
subordinated to the requirements of the villages. 

2749. And you do not think you would like to 
have more authority in that sphere?—I think 
there are cases in which the subordination is car¬ 
ried too far, and carried so far that it results in a 
gtadual deterioration of the forests. 

2750. Do you suggest that that subordination is 
carried further than the requirements of the people 
necessitate?—Further than the actual needs of the 
people require ; yes, I think so occasionally. 

2751. You think it is overdone?—It depends ; it is 
so very difficult to make a statement as to its being 
overdone in a particular case. It is overdone in 
this way ; that if it goes on being done to the same 
extent to which it has been done, the area of forests 
will diminish and there will be then less area 
for the people’s privileges. 

2752. But with regard to what I may call the 
outside factors of the case you would admit that 
the Collector is possibly a better judge than the 
forest officer?—I think politically he is. 

2753. So that although you can point to the 
deterioration of the forests, it may be a painful 
necessity?—A painful advisability. 

2754. Take for instance impounding villagers’ 
cattle?—One of the things we have most to com¬ 
plain of is the very heavy grazing in the forests 
that we have to provide for. 

2755. But after all, so far as that goes, you con¬ 
sider that the Collector and the district authorities 
have a very complete control?—Quite a complete 
control. 

2756. And so far as regards what we may call 
reserved forests, in actual forest work this new 
Code will give you all the powers you require?— 
Yes. 

2757. (Mr. Meyer.) The Head of the Forest De¬ 
partment in Madras is a Member of the Board of 
Revenue ?—Yes. 

2758. Each Collector is the local Head of the 
Department in his own district?—Yes. 

2759. The district forest officer is his assistant? 
—He is forest assistant to the Collector. 

2760. You are the advising and inspecting officer? 
Yes. 

2761. Do you control the district forest officer 
direct in any matters ?—In the examination of 
sanctioned working plans and in certain account 
matters. 

2762. That is to say in what you might call tech¬ 
nical forestry?—Yes, only then when it has been 
approved by the Collector and sanctioned by the 
Board. 
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2763. When you talk of working plans you mean 
the regulation of coupes and so forth?—The regu¬ 
lation of the working of the forest in all matters. 

2764. The Collector does not know anything 
about that scientifically?—The regulation provides 
jvhat portions are to be open to grazing, and what 
portions are to be closed to grazing, what the annual 
outturn of fuel, etc., is to be, all these are tech¬ 
nical matters altogether. 

2765. The Collector sends the district forest 
officer's diaries up to you and you deal with them? 
—Yes. 

2760. Then as to establishments, you have the 
district forest officer, who in general administra¬ 
tion is under the Collector, and in technical matters 
.under you to a certain extent?—Yes. 

2767. Then who come next?—There are a few 
sub-divisional officers, either junior imperial officers 
or provincial men. 

2768. So far as they are provincial men they are 
rangers?—No; the provincial men are the extra 
assistant conservators ; then come the rangers. 
Raeh district is divided into ranges. Below the 
rangers come assistants in the way of deputy 
rangers. 

2769. The rangers and deputy rangers get their 
training at Dehra-Dun?—The rangers do ; the 
deputy rangers who have been there are those 
who went up to pass for rangers and failed. 

2770. Can a man become a ranger without having 
received a technical training at Dehra-Dun?— 
Only after long approved service. 

2771. Who appoints the rangers?—The Conser¬ 
vators. 

2772. So that you have a certain power of appoint¬ 
ment?—Yes. 

2773. The Collector does not appoint rangers?— 
The Collector makes no appointments in forest 
administration. 

2774. You spoke of apjieals. You said that when 
a district forest officer dismisses a guard the guard 
has an appeal to the Collector. Is that so?—That 
is so. The question was discussed by the Code 
Committee and for the reason I have already given 
—that there were such a number of them to come 
to one officer—it was decided that the appeal should 
continue to lie to the Collector instead of being 
transferred to the Conservator. 

2775. Is that advisable?—I think if the Conser¬ 
vator had the authority it would be better, because 
a forest guard is often dismissed for neglect of 
technical work. 

2776. Anyhow, if it must go to the Collector you 
would let the appeal to the Collector be final?— 
Yes. 

2777. You would let these people have one appeal 
only ?—Yes. 

2778. The character of the Madras forests is 
special ; your forests are scattered all over the 
plains, are they not, although of course you have 
your hill forests?—We have forests scattered over 
tiie plains, and we have big blocks of forest. 

2779. A great deal of the plain forest is really 
scrub jungle?—Yes. 

2780. Part of it is grazing land?—Yes. 

278P. That is really managed by the Revenue 
Department?—Not in the reserves. 

2782. The Chairman asked you some questions 
about prospecting licenses. Do not prospecting 
licenses come under the general mining rules?— 
Yes, but the prospecting license and the mining 
license are two very different things. 

2783. There is a set of rules which govern both? 
—Yes. 

2784. You deal with them because the land which 
the applicant desires to prospect and to mine 
happens to be in the reserve forests?—The forest 
heads include the minerals ; the mica mines in 
Nellore, outside the reserves, are under the Forest 
Department. 
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2783. These mining rules -were sanctioned by the 
Government of India 'and by the Secretary of State 
more or less?—Ido not know. 

2786. You spoke of a revision of the Madras 
Forest Code that was in the course of being effected. 
The Madras Forest Code is modelled, I think, on 
the Government of India Forest Code more or less ? 
—Mere or less. 

2787. With necessary differentiations?—Yes; I 
say more or less. 

2788. The Government of India have recently 
been revising their Forest Gode and giving ampler 
powers to Conservators and forest officers?—Yes. 

2789. Are the amendments proposed in the 
Madras Code analogous to those or are they inde¬ 
pendent of them?—They are analogous to those, but 
the Government of India had not the question of 
the relative position of the Collector, the Conser¬ 
vator, and the district forest officer to decide ; we 
had to decide that in addition. 

2790. But the amendments are analogous so far 
as they go?—Very much so. We began the re¬ 
vision before the last issue of the Government of 
India Code was published. 

2791. You began the revision first, independently ? 

-—Yes. That Code was received while the Com¬ 
mittee was sitting, and we utilised it; it helped 
us considerably. 

2792. Are not the powers of the Inspector- 
General of Forests in Madras and Bombay much 
less than they are in northern India?—Very much 
less ; he has, I believe, only power to advise when 
asked to do so. 

2793. Can he come into the province without being 
asked by the Local Government?—I understand he 
cannot. 

2794. Has he been much to your province?—No ; 
but he is expected next week. 

2795. Can you say when the last visit of an 
Inspector-General took place ?—1 cannot remember ; 
I think it was while I was home on furlough in 
1899. 

2796. Therefore he is a rare visitant to Madras? 
—Very rare. 

2797. Ho you think that his visits when they 
happen produce, good?—I think they might. 

2798. They do not, but they might?—Well, in 
this way ; he may give advice, but the advice may 
not be followed by the Local Government. 

2799. He might give good advice?—Yes. 

2800. He has a larger experience than any forest 
officer in this province?—Yes. 

2801. And as the result of his experience in 
other parts of India he might give good advice?— 
Yes. 


2808. Is there any other section of the Forest 
Act which you consider is unduly obstructive?— 
No. 

2809. Would you give the Board of Revenue 
larger power to notify reserved forests?—Yes. As 
you are aware, under the Forest Act two notifica¬ 
tions have to be issued ; one is under section 4 
stating that the Government is going to make the 
reserve, and calling upon anybody who has a 
claim to make to put his claim before a specially 
named officer ; then an enquiry takes place and in 
due course, when all claims and appeals have been 
heard and deaided, another notification, which is 
called the final notification, is issued also by 
Government,, saying that until such and such a 
date the forest shall be a reserved forest. I do not 
see why anything should go to the Government 
after it has once approved of the original notifica¬ 
tion ; I would leave the details to the Board. 

2810. (Mr. Butt.) You have spoken of the Forest 
Act ; what is the date of that Act?—It is the 
Madras Forest Act Y. of 1882. 

2811. That is the last Act that has been passed ; 
no newer Act has been passed since?—No. Rules 
have been passed under the Act but no new Act 
has been passed. 

2812. Are there reserved and unreserved forests 
jn all the districts?—I should say there are 
reserved forests and unreserved lands ; not neces¬ 
sarily forests. 

2813. In most revenue districts in this province? 
—In every revenue district in the province. 

2814. You call them unreserved tracts ; you do 
not call them forests?—They are occasionally 
referred to as unreserved forests, and occasionally 
as unreserved lands ; they do not come under the 
Act as unreserved land. 

2815. Has the Collector equal powers with regard 
to 'both, or has he larger powers as regards unre¬ 
served tracts?—He has larger powers with regard 
to unreserved tracts. 

2816. As laid down in the Code or in the rules? 
—The restrictions as to unreserved forests are laid 
down in the rules. 

2817. .So that you may say that so far as unre¬ 
served tracts are concerned the management is 
almost entirely in the hands of the Collector?—The 
management of the lands is entirely in the hands 
.of the Collector ; the management of the produce, 
until the lands are required for other purposes, is 
a good deal under the control of the district forest 
officer, who is the subordinate of the Collector. 

2818. So that his action is controlled and directed 
by the Collector?—Yes. 

2819. Do not those unreserved tracts include 
much grazing and pasture lands adjoining villages ? 
— They include practically all unoccupied land, 
all waste lands outside the reserved forests. 
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2802. But you think it would be rejected by the 
Local Government?—It might be. 

2803. But if the Local Government followed it 
the results would be good?—Probably. 

2804. Personally would you like to see the In¬ 
spector-General here oftener?—Yes. 

2805. You think that good would accrue to your¬ 
self professionally?—I think with his wide experi¬ 
ence of forests all over India and Burma his advice 
would be very useful to us. 

2806. Chiefly in technical matter’s, not upon 
matters of administration?—Solely in technical 
matters. 

2807. In your Madras Forest Act there is a section 
which requires a reference to the Governor-General 
in Council before any disafforestation can take 
place. Do you think that is necessary?-—I do not 
think that the Local Government should have abso- 

ute power to disafforest large blocks of reserves 

hiich are required for the good of the State but 
Lore are numerous cases in which it is necessary 
to disafforest a few acres, c .</., for a railway 
station in a reserve, or to improve a boundary 
line, etc., and in such cases I think the Local 
Government should have power. 


2820. So that villages have no waste lands which 
are not included in the unreserved tracts?—They 
have free rights in the unreserved tracts—rights to 
graze, rights to cut timber and fuel for domestic 
purposes. There are certain tracts which are 
.reserved ; one or two of the more valuable tracts 
are reserved, so as to stop their actual denudation. 

. 2821. Have they to pay any sort of tax for these 
rights of grazing cattle and so on ?—On unreserved 
lands, none whatever. 

2822. Do you not limit the amount of fuel which 
one individual person can take away?—Not if he 
takes it for personal use. 

2823. Suppose a man took cartloads of fuel away, 
not for his own personal use but for sale in the 
bazaar, you would .not allow that?—Not if we 
caught him. Most of our officers are in the reserved 
forests ; the protection of the unreserved forests 
is very weak. 

2824. You would stop it if you caught a man at 
it?—The revenue establishment assists us to deal 
with big cases like that. 

2825. Then with regard to these pasture and 
grazing lands ; do you know if the villagers—the 
village unions—have any share in the management 
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Mr. of these lands?—I think, as a rule, they all mis- 
F. A. Lodge, manage ; there is no control at all. 

!5 Xov. 1907 Have they any power of management?—The 

_ Z. ' thing is free to every man. 

2827. But somebody looks after them ?—Nobody 
looks after them. 

2828. Would you recommend that the village 
unions should have some power to look after them 
and be made responsible for looking after them?— 
Not the whole of the unreserved lands, because 
some portions must be loft for the extension of 
cultivation and various other matters ; but I 
should recommend that, when available, a portion 
should 'be set aside as a fuel and grazing reserve, 
and that village communities, when they become 
trustworthy enough, should have control over them. 

2829. Have you much experience of village 
unions?—This experiment of starting village 
forests was made when I was quite a junior officer 
many years ago, and had to be given up because 
the rich men of the village absorbed all the fuel 
and all the grazing, and the poorer people were 
left out in the cold. 

2830. That was many years ago ; has there 'been 
anything of the bind since ?—It has been given up. 


the people, do not attempt to steal the coffee 
or anything of that kind; if the same thousand 
acres is reserved for forest, and the people are 
kept out of it, they begin to howl at the injustice 
of it. J 

,, 284 ' f j; As a matter of fact is it not true to say 
that the actual supply of grazing is on the whole 
increased by the forest conservancy because of the 
better management?—It should be for a time. 

2847. Tho people get a great deal more out of 
forest conservancy than they understand?—Un- 
doubtedly. 

2848. -So that much of the unpopularity is simply 
due to the fact that they do not appreciate the 
tacts of the situation?—Exactly. 

• 2849. Why cannot they be made to take a 

clearer view of the facts; is it not chiefly because 
forest officers are not sufficiently acquainted with 
the language to talk to them freely and explain 
matters to them?—-It may be partly that. 

2850. 1 do not wish you to be too hard on your own 
men, but is there not a great deal of truthin that? 

-It is partly that, no doubt ; but it is partly also 
that all our men are so hard worked that they have 
not the time to talk to the villagers. 


2831. Aon have not had any experience since 
then?—Experience in what matter? 

2832. To justify your talking as you did just 
now about the untrustworthiness of village unions 
“when they 'become trustworthy.”—I have experi¬ 
ence, more or less, every year of the forest offences 
in villages. 

2833. You would restrict tho right of appeal to 
one appeal only?—I should like to modify that a 
little. As a rule I should say there should be an 
appeal to one officer above the appointing officer ; 
that is, generally one appeal, but there are certain 
cases in which there might be more. 

2834. In some cases a man can appeal to the 
Board of Revenue ?—There is practically no limit 
to the appeal. 

2835. An eight or ten rupee man can appeal to 
the Board of Revenue?—Yes. 

2830. Your objection to that is that it adds to 
work?—It adds to work, and it .serves no useful 
object. 

_ 2837. Would the Government get the same class 
of men if you restricted the right of appeal of 
dismissed servants?—In the lower grades I think 
we should get a better class. 

2838. You think that giving them this right of 
appeal results in your getting a worse class of men 
than you otherwise would?—Yes; they come in 
to loot, knowing that they can come back again on 
appeal. 

2839. Are you referring only to the forest 
guards or generally to the Government Service?— 
I should be sorry to make such a statement about 
the.Government service generally; I was speaking 
of the lower grades. 

2840. Then you would restrict the right of 
appeal only in their cases?—No, I would restrict it 
in all cases. 

2841. (Sir Frederic Lely.) As a matter of fact, 
in recent years, there has not been much friction 
between the Revenue, and the Forest Departments? 
—Very little. 

2842. Any at all?—Practically only on quite 
minor and persona] matters. 

2843. In some parts of India we point to the 
relations between the Forest and Revenue Depart¬ 
ments as a model of harmonious co-operation 
between departments; I take it that that is pretty 
much so in Madras?—It is, I think. 

2844. Is the Forest Department popular in 
Madras among the people?—No. 

2845. Why, do you think?—They have been 
accustomed for years and years to cut and graze 
and do as they like; they regard the forest as no¬ 
man’s land, and they do not understand land being 
reserved for forests. If a thousand acres is given 
up for coffeo planting there is not a murmur, and 


2851. But a forest officer is not tied too much 
to his desk surely?--He is terribly tied to it. In 
the Anantapur district, my first district in India, 
in 1885, tho office consisted of two clerks who had 
each about two to five hours work a day ; the same 
office now consists of six clerks, the area of the 
district being the same. 

2852. An essential of good forestry is out-door 
work?—Yes. 

2853. And an essential of efficient and popular 
forest administration is that the forest officer 
should be able to make himself understood by tho 
people? -Yes; to enable the people to be gained 
over to our side it is necessary that the officer 
should be able to do that, for administrative pur¬ 
poses; for executive purposes it is not necessary. 

2354. I understand that you would favour the 
setting apart of a village forest as an experiment 
for management by the people in return for the 
enjoyment of fuel and grazing there?—I should be 
very glad to sec it applied as an experiment, but 
not wholly under the control of the village com¬ 
munities; there must be forest management. 

2855. It must be under the direction of the de¬ 
partment ?—Yes; subject to that it should be 
managed for the village community by the Forest 
Department. 

2850. Is not the examination in languages for 
forest officers the samo as for civilians?—It is now : 
it has just been revised. 

2857. As at present conducted, is enough stress 
laid upon colloquial knowledge of the language?— 
I have not conducted an examination in the ver¬ 
nacular for many years; I do not know how they 
are managed now. 

2858. (Chuirman.) You gave us to understand a 
moment ago that you were very much tied to your 
desk. Will the suggestions that you have made to 
us and which have been made by the revised Code 
liberate you to a groat extent?—Not as much as I 
would like. There is ‘ one thing that will liberate 
us to a great extent, and that is a proposal which 
is also before Government to introduce a scheme of 
having trained accountants to relieve district 
officers of the preparation of accounts. As to 
what those accounts mean, I may say that in one 
district alone the account of timber brought in and 
moved during the month runs to 36 sheets of 
foolscap paper. 

2859. Have you or has any forest officer got to 
certify to each of the 36 sheets of foolscap paper 
as being correct?—No, I do not certify to that; it 
conies from tho district forest officer ; the district 
forest officer signs that as correct; it is compiled 
from the different range returns in the district; 
it comes to my office and it has to be checked with 
the cash account. 

2860. You are responsible that the account is 
correct ?—Yes. 
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2861. And you sign somewhere or other?—I pass 
the accounts. 

2862. Of course you never attempt to check 
them?—I cannot personally do it. 

2863. Although you sign for their correctness? 
—I do not sign for their correctness; I raise 
certain objections and subject to those they are 
passed. The accountant-clerks do that and they 
are not sufficiently educated or well paid to do the 
work properly. 

2.864. It is this that accounts for so much of 
your time?—More particularly in the case of the 
district officers. 

2865. What is it that occupies so*much of your 
time at your desk?—I have had all sorts of 
special reports to do lately. 


2866. Called for by whom ?-—Chiefly the Board 
of Revenue. 

2867. On what sort of subjects?—We had to 
write a long report on the proposed re-organisa- 
tion of the department ; the necessary strengthen¬ 
ing of it in all its branches and so on, to justify 
certain proposals that were going to be made. 

2868. Do you get many of these special reports 
in the course of your ordinary duties?—No, not 
many; I am not nearly so much tied to my desk 
as the district officers, and they are chiefly tied 
because of the accounts. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. C. G. W. Clogstoun was called and examined. 


2869. (Chairman.) You are District Superin¬ 
tendent of Police in the South Arcot district?— 
I am. 

2870. What is the organisation of police in 
Madras roughly speaking?—Thero is an Inspector- 
General of Police and five Deputy Inspectors- 
General. 

2871. I mean in your own district?—I am in 
charge as the District Superintendent of Police, 
and I have undeT me an Assistant Superintendent 
in charge of a sub-range, but I have now a native 
deputy superintendent who has taken his place. 

2872. Under you and the deputy superintendent, 
what are there?—I have 15 inspectors, about UK) 
head constables, and 700 constables. 

2873. Do you take any administrative charge of 
a portion of your district or is that entrusted to 
your subordinates?—Tho district is for administra¬ 
tive purposes divided up into divisions; each 
division is under a police inspector; he has under 
him again 5 or 6 or 7 or 8 stations; a head con¬ 
stable is in charge of each station with so many 
constables under him again. These head constables 
look after a certain number of villages and deal 
with the crime which is committed therein. 

2874. I understand that in Madras the inspector 
is in executive chargo of a sub-division P—W e call 
them divisions. 

2875. Is a great deal of your time unnecessarily 
devoted to work in your office as distinct from your 
district ?—I do not find that 1 have too much 
office work to do. I can very easily do my office 
work. What I do find is that in the districts the 
area of supervision is too large. My district, for 
instance, is 5,000 odd square miles. I have in it 86 
police stations. Now, one-half of these stations, 
roughly speaking, are handed over to the deputy 
superintendent, and we each of us have to inspect 
these stations at least once in the year. If there 
are many interruptions, it often happens—I will 
not say very often, but it will happen—that a 
station will not bo inspected for 18 or 20 months 
together; it may be inspected at the beginning of 
one year and towards the end of the next year. I 
think our districts should be small enough to 
enable us to get over them at least three or four 
times during the year. 

2876. You would represent not that the office 
work of your district is too great, but that the 
size of your district is such that you are practi¬ 
cally prevented, for physical reasons, from 
visiting your outlying stations as often as you 
ought?—Quite so. 

2877. The remedy lies, in your judgment, not so 
much in an alteration of the kind of work allotted 
to you, as in an increased staff allotted to the 
district?—An increased staff or a decrease in the 
area. If the District Superintendents were all 
given Assistants to do their office work when they 
go on tour, they would be able to move about more 
quickly and inspect more often than they are now 
able to do. 

2878. I understand that the administrative 
charge of half your district is run by yourself and 
that of the other half by the deputy superinten¬ 
dent?—Yes. 
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2879. Is it not clear therefore that either one- 
half of the district is controlled by too high an 
officer or one-half is controlled by too low a grade 
of officer?—So far as supervision is concerned, the 
work is much the same. Virtually the District 
Superintendent has charge of the whole district; 
he is responsible for everything that takes place in 
the whole district. As a matter of fact he is 
expected to visit, besides his own range, a portion 
of his Assistant’s range during the year. The 
actual amount of inspection performed by each is 
about the same, because the assignment of work 
differs in each part of the district. 

2880. Do you find that you aro in close enough 
touch, not only with your Assistants, but with the 
various authorities in your police district?—I 
think so. We often meet to discuss matters, and so 
far as I know in tho whole of my service our 
meetings have always been amicable; I have never 
had any difficulty. 

2881. Do you yourself and your European 
divisional officers have a good knowledge of the 
vernaculars in your district ?—-Fairly good for 
general conversation ; I do nor think I should be 
able to discuss politics in the vernacular, but for 
enquiry into cases of crime I find my knowledge is 
pretty well sufficient. 

2882. When you have to interrogate a witness or 
a prisoner, are you ablo to follow him with ease in 
the vernacular?—Unless his dialect is very bad: 
occasionally in some of tho outlying villages the 
dialect is very vulgar and it is very difficult to 
follow; in that case we have to get an interpreter. 

2883. You think you have sufficient knowledge 
of the language of tho district to be able to follow 
the enquiry?—Yes. 

2884. To follow it closely and accurately ?— 
Fairly accurately. 

2885. Your immediate superior is the Inspector- 
General for Madras?—My immediate superior is the 
Deputy Inspector-General. 

2886. Do you find that in your relations with 
him you are unduly hampered by existing regula¬ 
tions or practice?—No, I do not'find it. 

2887. In every way you are as free of control, 
you have as full an exercise of responsibility, as 
an officer could reasonably require?—I think so; 
you mean in the matter of appeals? 

2888. I mean generally?—Generally speaking, 
I am thoionghly satisfied; I could not wish for 
any better arrangement than exists at present. 

2889. You can exercise the full amount of re¬ 
sponsibility which your position requires?—Quite 
so. 

2890. With regard to your subordinates, can you 
delegate to them sufficient freedom and respon¬ 
sibility?—I think so. I think the rules aro quite 
satisfactory for the general administration of the 
department. 

2891. Can you suggest any means by which 
unnecessary office work could be diminished or any 
w'ay in which by decentralisation the efficiency of 
yourself or your subordinates could be increased? 
—There is a difficulty at present owing to the 
dearth of deputy superintendents; tho time will 
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It. C. G. W. come when there will be sufficient experienced 
Clogstoun, deputies provided for all important districts. When 
■■— that time comes, I think there will not be much 

5 JVov., 1907. trouble because then the Superintendent will be 
able to get rid largely of his office work and able 
to go about his district as he ought to do. 

2892. What are your relations with the District 
Magistrate?—We have always been on the best of 
terms. 

2893. I am not speaking personally?—As a 
Superintendent of Police I have never had any 
difficulty. I have served in various offices. I my¬ 
self always admit that the District Magistrate is 
my immediate superior officer; I never fail when I 
go to a district or when a new District Magistrate 
comes on the scene to make him understand 
what my feelings as regards my position are, viz., 
that during the absence of the Inspector-General 
I am entirely subordinate to all orders of the 
District Magistrate. 

2894. Po you find that that works well and 
smoothly ?—Yes, always: it really throws the 
responsibility on the District Magistrate ; he gives 
you an order to carry out, and you carry it out. 

2895. It entails no unnecessary correspondence 
or delay?—-No, I think not. 

2896. Can you make any suggestions to us by 
which either delay or too much correspondence 
might be obviated; I mean in regard to your 
relations with the District Magistrate?—The'cor¬ 
respondence is always direct; it does not go 
through any outside channels; if you ask for a 
District Magistrate’s order you always get it as 
soon as possible. 

2897. Can you mention any subject in regard to 
which you think you might have a freer hand in 
your relations with him?—No. 

2898. (Mr. Hicliens.) I understand that your 
police district is divided up into divisions?—Yes. 

2899. But so far as you are concerned you are 
only brought into relations with one District 
Magistrate ?—Yes. 

2900. With regard to the matter of appeals, is 
there any appeal from your subordinates to the 
District Magistrate in the case of dismissal ?—No: 
they appeal from an order of the District Superin¬ 
tendent of Police to the Deputy Inspector-General, 
and from him to the Inspector-General of Police. 1 

2901. Can any one of your subordinates appeal 
right up to the Inspector-General?—Yes. 

2902. There is no finality?—Constables appeal 
up to the Inspector-General of Police. * I think 
perhaps the appeal might lie only in cases of 
dismissal to the Deputy Inspector ^General of 
Police, with revision if it were found necessary or 
found that something had been overlooked or 
hidden; in that case an appeal should lie to the 
Inspector-General. 

2903. It has been suggested to us that an appeal 
should lie to one officer above the appointing 
officer; that is to say, if the appointment of a 
constable was made by the District Superinten¬ 
dent, an appeal should lie by the constable, if he 
was dismissed, to the officer just one grade above 
the Superintendent. What do you say to that?— 

I think that would be sufficient in the case of con¬ 
stables and head constables, but as I say if there 
was any reason why he should appeal to a higher 
power it might go up to the Inspector-General of 
Police. There may he instances of a mistake being 
made on account of some paper being lost or kept 
back, or some fact not being known, and justice 
having been evaded; an appeal might then iie one 
step further. 

2904. Then you would allow everybody an appeal 
to the Inspector-General ?—In those cases, yes, in 
the case of dismissals. 


2907. What is the pay of the head constable? 
- Rs. 14 to Rs. 25; the Rs. 25 grade is now being 
done away with. Then I have sub-inspectors also; 
they are now being introduced into the Police 
Department. 

2908. Will you tell us how many you will have ; 
you have not got any yet?—They are now coming 
in from the Training School. 

2909. At present these head constables are in 
charge of stations?—Yes. 

2910. Do you think that head constables are 
sufficiently^up to their duties to be fit for station 
charge?—Yes; in very many instances they have 
turned out very satisfactory work. The idea now 
is to substitute sub-inspectors in place of these 
constables, who are more highly trained officers 
from the Vellore Training School. It is doubtful 
whether they will be of any practical use to us for 
several months to come, because their knowledge 
is more or less theoretical at present. 

2911. So you cannot give a final opinion till you 
have tried the new sub-inspectors for some time ?— 
No. 

2912. What supervision has the District Magis¬ 
trate over the investigation of criminal cases; do 
special reports go up to him in important cases ? 
—Of course he gets the judgments from the whole 
of his courts. 

2913. I am referring to cases under investiga¬ 
tion by the police?—In grave crimes, such as 
murder or dacoity and gang robberies, the Super-' 
tendent and Assistant Superintendent in their 
weekly reports submit investigation reports of 
new cases and old cases to the District Magistrate, 
and, through the District Magistrate, to the higher 
police authorities; so that the District Magistrate 
is fully aware of how the investigation into these 
grave crimes is proceeding. 

2914. On the receipt of these reports does the 
District Magistrate give his opinion as to how the 
future enquiry should go on?—In very rare in¬ 
stances, I think. Although I am getting reports 
week after week it is difficult generally to follow 
up cases unless we register the cases- as a whole in 
some register; in fact we find it very difficult 
ourselves to follow up cases like that. 

2915. In a very serious dacoity case would you 
not expect some instruction or opinion from the 
District Magistrate while the case was under in¬ 
vestigation?—If the case has been immediately 
enquired into and the investigation has been 
regular and according to law, there will never he 
any opportunity or necessity for the District 
Magistrate to give instructions. 

2916. So that there will be no such instructions? 
—Very rarely. 

2917. You think there will be some?—I do not 
remember any case; probably it would be put on 
one side to await the result of the trial; often 
when a case has been disposed of, I have had 
passed on to me the duty of making an enquiry 
into the conduct of the police. 

2918. Then, when the investigation is complete, 
does it sometimes happen that the District Magis¬ 
trate on perusal of the papers directs that the 
case should come up for trial?—I think I remember 
a few instances where that has happened, but very 
few. 

2919. How far does the District Magistrate 
interfere in the departmental work—the pro¬ 
motion of sub-inspectors and constables and so on? 

—He very rarely interferes. If one is on friendly 
relations with the District Magistrate he may 
often suggest that a certain inspector or head 
constable is unfit for the position he holds; but 
he very rarely will go out of his way to interfere 
with the police administration of the district so 
far as appointments are concerned. 


2905. Are you brought into relations at all with 
the Inspector-General under the Government of 
India?—No, I have nothing to do with him. 

2906. (Mr. Dutt.) The pay of inspectors ranges 
from what figure to what figure?—In my parti¬ 
cular district I do not think I have any below 
Rs. 100 or above Rs. 200. 


2920. Do the police rules give him any power 
to cancel promotion?—No. 

2921. Then how does he interfere?—He would 
only do it in a friendly manner. 

2922. He would suggest that so-and-so ought to 
be promoted or that so-and-so ought not?—Yes; 
he may say “ I think so-and-so is a good man.” 
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2923. Is it necessary under the rules to inform 
the District (Magistrate when a Police Officer is 
to be promotedP—I do not think it is. We have 
a personal knowledge of our own subordinates 
and keep careful records of their work, carefully 
following their career. Then they are promoted 
on a six months’ probation; if a man turns out 
satisfactory his promotion will be confirmed, other¬ 
wise it will not. 

2924. ( Sir Frederic Lely.) It is not very long 
ago that an order was issued that District Superin¬ 
tendents of Police should not make long tours, but 
should return at brief intervals to their head¬ 
quarters?—I do not remember such an order. 

2925. I have heard of it in other parts of India? 

—As a matter of fact we always understand that 
we should return to headquarters once in a few 
w'eeks, but there is no specific order that we 
should; we do it for our own benefit. 

2926. You say that you are in charge of one-half 
of the district and another officer is in charge of 
the other half; are you empowered to make an 
exchange with him, he taking your half and you 
taking his, so as to give the other division a 
chance of your personal supervision?—iWe do that. 

2927. Have you the power yourself to arrange 
that?—Yes we can inspect any division in the 
range that we think fit. 

2928. You can take permanent charge of it?— 
Yes; the inspectors are in permanent charge of 
these divisions, and we inspect the inspectors’ 
work. 

2929. A certain portion of the district is handed 
over to your Assistant, and the other is under 
your superior charge; you do not change about 
with him?—Not entirely. 

2930. Do you think it would be a good thing 
to do so sometimes, so that all the district may 
within a certain period come under your own 
special eye?—I do not think it could be done very 
well, because in our range we have the head¬ 
quarters office which requires constant supervision. 
We have the manager there and some 1-2 or 13 
clerks, and at least once a month we have to 
look through all the various registers and books 
to see that they are properly kept. 

2931. Now as to touring; it is very necessary 
that you should tour a good deal?—Yes. 

2932. Have you to take tents with you?—Nearly 
always. 

2933. Is your district not supplied with circuit 
houses?—There are very few bungalows; some¬ 
times you will find only six or seven in a whole 
district. 

2934. .Would it not add to the efficiency of your 
work to have bungalows at stated places?—I think 
it would. The tents are Government property and 
it is impossible to strike a tent when it is wet 
without doing it damage. In the rains our 
marches are often delayed because we cannot 
strike our tents; so that it would add to the ease 
and comfort of inspection if bungalows were built 
everywhere. 

2935. It would be a great help to you to be able 
at an hour’s notice to take your portmanteau and 
go straight off to a house which you would find 
ready furnished for you?—It would. 

2936. You speak of the very satisfactory attitude 
towards each other of yourself and the District 
Magistrateis that universal in the Madras 
Presidency?—I think it is. 

2937. ( Sir Steyning Fdgerley.) You have no 
personal assistant?—No. I have been in charge 
of this district only for' the past six weeks, but I 
have been in districts like Bellary where I have 
had no Assistant for three years. 

2938. The South Arcot district is supposed to 
have an Assistant?—Yes. 

2939. At present it is temporarily without one 
because the recruiting is not up to full strength? 
•—Yes. 


2940. When the recruitment gets up to full Mr. C. G. W 

strength will you have an Assistant Superintendent Clogetowa. 
as a personal assistant ?—We hope so. -- 

. . , , x , 25 Mv., 1907 

2941. Is that not against the principles of the _ 

Government of India; have you seen any orders 

on the subject?—Yes; the deputies are supposed 
to be our personal assistants, I think. 

2942. You think that if you have a deputy in 
this particular district it will be really to free 
you in the matter of office superintendence?—Yes. 

2943. That will be of much more use to you 
than say a second Assistant Superintendent in 
the district?—Yes; I think that is the universal 
opinion of all Superintendents. 

2944. You told us that you recognise your 
position of subordination to the District Magis¬ 
trate, and you added “ while the Inspector-General 
is away ” ; what did you mean by that ?—I meant 
this. If we were to rely upon the advice and 
guidance of the Inspector j General of Police in 
perhaps a serious matter of riot in a headquarter 
town, he might be up in Ganjam, out of reach at 
the time. 

2945. Suppose he was actually in South Arcot 
when anything of that sort occurred, he would 
not displace the District Magistrate?—No. 

2946. Your allegiance would still be to the 
District Magistrate?—I should inform the In¬ 
spector-General of Police about the occurrence, 
but I should still look to the District Magistrate 
because of his local experience. 

2947. On the constitutional position, who is the 
man who is responsible?—The District Magistrate 
is responsible for everything that goes on in his 
district, i 

2948. IWould you have to take your orders 
from him or from the Inspector-General of Police? 

—1 might not take orders at all; it is a very rare 
instance where one would ask for orders; possibly 
it might arise in case of a serious riot occurring 
during festivals or something of that sort; then, 
of course, one would apply to the District 
Magistrate. 

2949 With regard to instructions from the 
District (Magistrate, referred to by Mr. Dutt, is 
the position here the same as in Bengal? Under 
the Criminal Procedure Code your investigations 
go up to the magistrate having jurisdiction?—Yes. 

2950. That is not necessarily the District 
Magistrate at all?—Not necessarily the District 
Magistrate. 

2951. I mean, he would be the person who would 
give the investigating officer instructions, if any 
one needed to do so, about the investigation of a 
crime?—Yes; he is the magistrate having juris¬ 
diction. 

2952. (Mr. Meyer.) When your police officer is 
investigating a case and the investigation has 
lasted more than a certain time, he has to submit 
reports to the magistrate in order to get authoriza¬ 
tion for the further detention of the prisoner and 
so forth?—Yes. 

2953. And upon that he may receive instruc¬ 
tions from the magistrate saying that he must not 
detain the prisoner any longer and so forth?—Yes. 

2954. Do those reports ever go to the District 
Magistrate or would they go to the Sub-Divisional 
Magistrate?—They would go to the Sub-Divisional 
Magistrate; I doubt if the District Magistrate 
would be aware of them at all in the ordinary 
course. 

2955. And therefore any order you might receive 
from a magistrate telling you to go on investi¬ 
gating a case would come, not from the District 
Magistrate, but from the local magistrate?— 

Exactly. 

2956. The District Magistrate learns of the case 
generally from your diary?—Yes; in grave crimes. 

2957. And if he wants information he sends for 
you or asks for a separate report?—Yes. 
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Mr. C. 6. W. 2958. Then in all matters relating to the peace 
Clugstoun. of the district vou are the assistant of the District 
- (Magistrate?—\ es. 

25 Aar,, 1907. 2959. You obey the orders of the District Magis¬ 

trate even though the Inspector-General should 
be in the district?—Yes. 

2960. You are under the Deputy Inspector- 
General and Inspector-General with regard to 
matters relating to discipline and the arming of 
the force and so on?—Yes. 

2961. Suppose you had got both the Assistant 
Superintendent that you want, and the deputy 
superintendent that you have already, is the idea 
that each of them should be in charge of a 
portion of a district?—No. The Assistant whom 
we should like to have would be a personal 
assistant. 

2962. I do not ask you what you would like, 
but what the orders of Government are?—If he 
is an experienced man I presume he could be 
utilized to go out and make enquiries or to do 
some inspection if any important work detained 
us at headquarters. If he was an experienced 
officer I think he should be made liable to do a 
portion of the inspection work that would other¬ 
wise be performed by the Superintendent. 

2963. Y'ou have an Assistant Superintendent 
normally; he is now a deputy and is in direct 
charge of inspection over a portion of the district ; 
suppose you had two; could not the second also 
take direct charge of another portion of the 
district and thus reduce your work ; even if you 
were left with the office work would that not mean 
a reduction of your work?—I do not know that 
that has ever been put forward. 

2964. You think that the idea is that he should 
be a personal assistant to you?—A personal assist¬ 
ant for tire sake of office work. 

2965. Sir .Frederic Lely raised a question as to 
the larger provision of bungalows in the district. 
Whoso property are the bungalows that you 
already have?—Sometimes they are Public Works 
Department bungalows, sometimes Local Fund 
bungalows. 

2966. The ordinary travellers' bungalows are 
under the District Board?—Yes. 

2967. Therefore if you wanted more the District 
Board could supply them if necessary?—Yes. 

2968. (Chairman.) Is there any correspondence 
which you now have to send in the way of diaries 
to the District Magistrate which could be usefully 
cut out from the weekly or daily correspondence? 
—AA e keep a daily diary which we submit once a 
week to the District Magistrate, and the diary 
includes the progress of the investigation of any 
particularly grave crime occurring in a district ; 
it is forwarded to the Deputy Inspector-General 
and then to the Inspector-General, and finally it 
comes back to us minus these grave crime reports, 
which are filed in the chief office ; very often they 
are returned with remarks. 


say. I do not think that District Superinten¬ 
dents should be transferred from one district to 
another without very good cause. In the case 
of severe illness where the Medical Officer finds 
that it is absolutely necessary for the District 
■Superintendent to bo changed to another climate, 
the transfer of course is inevitable, and he must 
go; otherwise, 1 think a Superintendent once in 
charge of a district should remain there as long 
as possible; it is for the benefit of the public that 
lie should do so; he does not get to know his 
district until he has been in it some time ; if you 
consider that the district may cover 5,000 or 
6,000 square miles, with possibly two or three 
million inhabitants and three or four thousand 
villages, it is excessively difficult for any Superin¬ 
tendent, however energetic he may be, to get to 
know even a small portion of his district under 
a couple of years; there are no doubt hundreds 
of villages in every district which have never been 
visited and can never be visited by a European 
officer. The result is that the people, not getting 
to know their European officers, have no confidence 
in them. I think that if the Superintendent 
"ere to remain for a long period in a district 
the people would get to know him better and have 
more confidence in him, and bring to his know¬ 
ledge many evils which now exist of which we are 
not aware. 

2975. How long have you been in your district? 

-Only a few weeks now ; I was lately officiating 

as Deputy Inspector-General in the Central Range. 

2976. How many times have you been trans¬ 
ferred from district to district in the course of 
your 24 years' service?—I have had eleven or 
twelve transfers. 

2977. That means that you cannot havo been 
in any district more than two years on the 
average ?—One district I was in for three years ; 
that was in Bellary. 

297S. Does the pay in the Madras Police attach 
to the district or to the individual ?—To the 
individual. 


2979. You have been in your present district 
before?—For three weeks; on that occasion I was 
a probationer. 

2980. AYhat is it that necessitates this continual 
transfer of District Superintendents?—Officers ask 
for it ; they want a change ; they go upon leave ; 
they have no lien upon their district on their 
return, and they are posted where there is a 
vacancy. 

2981. Do officers take leave every year?—No. 

2982. I do not say long or short leave, but do 
they take any leave every year?—Rarely, I think. 

2983. Do you not think it would be advantageous 
to an officer if he was bound to take leave every 
year?—His privilege leave do you mean? 

2984. Some period of leave?—I do not think in 
healthy districts an officer requires leave so often 
as that. 


2969. If you sent the grave crimes report alone 
to the District Magistrate, would that not save 
you a lot of correspondence without having any 
harmful effect on the peace of the district?—He 
sees them when he passes them on. 

2970. But it is necessary for him to see the 
diary apart from the grave crime reports?—,He 
likes to know what the District Superintendent 
is doing. 

2971. But is it necessary?—It is difficult for me 
to say, not being in the position of the District 
(Magistrate. 

2972. AYould you think that any harm would be 
done as regards your police administration if 
these enquiries were not forwarded to the District 
Magistrate?—I think it is a very good system. 

2973. Y'ou do not suggest any modification?—No. 

2974. Is there any other point which you desire 
to mention to us?—The question of transfers has 
come up; there is no doubt that the administration 
suffers on account of these transfers; whether they 
are absolutely inevitable or not it is difficult to 


2985. Do you know that in all Government 
Service in England every officer is entitled, and 
is practically bound, to take leavo every year. I 
did not know that; I know they get a groat many 
holidays which we do not get. 

2986. Do you know that, as a matter of depart¬ 
mental practice, for the good of the office, an 
officer is generally required by the Head of his 
Department to take his leave every year?—I did 
not know it. 

2987. Do you not think it would make an officer's 
work of greater value during the remaining eleven 
months if he was bound to take leave for one 
month?—Possibly; the difficulty would be as to 
the acting appointments. 

2988. Might it not be possible during the 28 
days’ leave to leave the district in charge of the 
Assistant ?—Possibly. 

2989. And would not that change of system, which 
would not necessitate the continued long absence 
of a District Magistrate or District Superinten¬ 
dent from his charge, obviate ultimately the 
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constant transfers which now go on?—I cannot see 
that. If officers were bound to return to the 
district when they went away on three months or 
six months’ leave, I do not think any particular 
harm would be done. .Where I think the harm is, 
is that the officer, having no lien on his district, 
is often transferred to another district in which 
he has had no experience. 

2990. Then what do you say as to transfers 
in the case of .Assistant Superintendents P—I do 
not see how these continual transfers can be 
obviated in their case. For instance, a vacancy 
occurring in the ease of an Assistant Superin¬ 
tendent in Ganjam necessitates an Assistant 
iSuperintendent acting for him; yet the next 
Assistant Superintendent may be at some place 
800 miles away; under ordinary circumstances you 
cannot pass him over for the appointment, and 
up he goes. 

2991. Because of the consideration of pay?— 
Exactly; he often does not come back again to 
the place where he was Assistant Superintendent 
before; somebody else takes his place, and at the 
end of his acting term of three or six or twelve 
months he goes into any vacancy there may be, 
which may be in a district in which he has no 
practical knowledge of the language at all. These 
are great difficulties, and I do not see how they 
can be obviated. 

2992. You have not been able to think of any 
scheme which would get over them ?—The only 
scheme that has crossed my mind is that possibly 
the Presidency might be divided into Deputy 
InspectorAJeneral’s ranges for the purpose of 
acting promotions and the senior Assistant 
iSuperintendent of a range might act for the 
District Superintendent who was going on leave. 
The question would then arise about acting 
allowances. 

2993. (Mr. Meyer.) The Chairman has referred 
to the system in England under which each officer 
gets a limited amount of leave every year and has 
to take it. Would a system that is applicable 
to officers serving in their own country, and not 
necessarily separated from their families, bo 
applicable to European officers serving in India?— 
There would be a great objection to forcing officers 
to take a month’s leave every year; they would 
not be able to accumulate the three months’ 
privilege leave which entitles them to run home 
and see their family. 

2994. .With regard to your suggestion about 
acting appointments, is it necessary that when 
there is an acting appointment to be made the 
next senior man should be put in; could not the 
next senior man in the same district, if he is fit, 


be put in; I am not speaking of permanent pro¬ 
motion but of an acting appointment?—Perhaps 
it would be fair enough to give him an acting 
appointment for two or three months, but occasion¬ 
ally a District Officer taking short leave is bound 
to extend his leave on medical certificate and he 
might be absent for a year; then what would you 
do? 

2995. Suppose a man takes six months’ leave 
on private affairs; could you put in a local man 
even though the next in seniority would lose his 
turn?—The loss of pay for the six months would 
be rather heavy. 

2996. But in the course of twenty years’ service 
would not things more or less balance themselves; 
where he lost once he would gain another time?— 
The chances might be equal for and against it, 
but the opportunities might not occur in a man’s 
career to make up the balance. I think, on the 
whole, it would be considered unfair. 

2997. It would be unfair perhaps to the personnel 
of the service, but of advantage to the district?— 
That might be so. 

2998. ( Sir Steyning Edgerley.) Do you not think 
this might be done without any hardship to in¬ 
dividual officers: on the Bombay side we allow 
Assistant Superintendents to go on special service ; 
for instance two or three have gone into the 
service of the Rajputana Railway. It is very 
desirable to transfer them when a vacancy occurs. 
The Government of India sanctioned an arrange¬ 
ment by which, when any of these two or three 
officers cannot get a vacancy according to their 
turn, they are given the acting allowance. Could 
you not serve the public service without injuring 
the individual by making an arrangement of that 
sort generally?—Do you mean giving an acting 
allowance without transferring them? 

2999. Yes ; the audit officer says, A. B.’s junior 
is now acting in charge of the district, therefore 
A. B. is entitled to an acting allowance V—What 
allowance would the other get? 

3000. He gets the acting allowance as District 
Superintendent 1—That would be an increase of ex¬ 
penditure. 

3001. It would be an increase of expenditure, of 
course, but my suggestion is that if Government 
wishes this improvement in administration they 
must not make it at the expense of the particular 
officer, but at their own expense ?—I quite agree ; 
if that could be done, there is no doubt that the 
administration would benefit. 

(The ivitness withdrew.) 

Adjourned. 
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FOURTH DAY. 


Madras, Tuesday , November 26 tli, 1907 . 


PRESENT : 


C. E. H. Hobhouse, Esq., M.P, Under Secretary of State for India, Chairman. 


Sir Frederic Lely, K.C.I.E., C.S.I. 

Sir Steyning Edgerley, K.C.V.O., C.I.E., I.C.S. 
R, C. Ddtt, Esq., C.I.E. 


W. S. Meyer, Esq., C.I.E., I.C.S. 
W. L. Hichens, Esq. 


Rao Bahadur M. Adinarayana Aiyar was called and examined. 


3002. (Chairman.) What experience have you had 
in the Madras Government?—I was for several 
years employed in the Board of Revenue and the 
Government Secretariat ; I was also employed for 
some time in the Collector’s office in Madras and 
in the Sea Customs office; then for about 13 
years or more I was connected with the Settlement 
Department as Assistant Commissioner and 
Deputy Commissioner of Settlements. 


3003. In Madras ?—In the Madras Presidency. Rao Saht 

I did settlement work in Tanjore, Trichinopoly, M. 

and other districts. I have now retired. Adinaray 

3004. Do you think that the tahsildar on whom Aiya r 

depends the work of revenue collection is rather jvbv. 1 

inclined, looking at his prospects of advancement, _H. 

to pay too much attention to the amount of 
revenue which he collects in the year?—He pays a 

good deal too much attention to that; he does not 
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concern himself sufficiently, I think, with ferreting 
out local troubles and causes of deterioration, and 
that kind of thing. 

3005. Perhaps you mean, not so much ferreting 
them out, as paying attention to them when they 
are brought to his notice?—Yes. 

3006. It would hardly be the duty of an officer 
of Government to ferret out grievances?—No, not 
to needlessly get them manufactured ; but where 
they do occur, instead of slurring over them, he 
ought to give attention to them. 

3007. You think that his idea is that his pro¬ 
motion depends upon the amount of revenue he 
collects ?—He practically has come to be identified 
with the collection of revenue ; I do not mean to 
criticise the whole class adversely. 

3008. The tahsildar is the superior of the 
revenue inspector ?—Yes. 

3009.. Do you think that the position of these 
officers ought to be raised ?—Yes. 

3010. You do not think a knowledge of the ver¬ 
nacular is so important as it used to be ?—Yes ; 
there is a considerable extension of English know¬ 
ledge at present, but a better knowledge of the 
vernaculars would be very useful, because it would 
give more opportunities for the officer to get into 
close communication with the people. 

3011. Probably the man who has the keenest 
grievance is the poorest man?—Yes. 

3012. And it will be the poorest man who has 
least knowledge of English?—Yes, he is the least 
vocal of the people, too. 

3013. A man, unless he knows the language well, 
cannot express his troubles ?—No. 

3014. Therefore it is very important that the 
Government officer should know the vernaculars ?— 
It is, but, with the amount of correspondence that 
goes on, the need of that knowledge is not perhaps 
felt so much. 

3015. You say you think the tahsildars should be 
graded with Deputy Collectors ?—That, is my view ; 
that would give them a status, and add strength to 
their opinions, too. 

3016. Would it raise their pay?—It need not 
very much raise their pay ; the present lowest 
rate of a tahsildar is Rs. 150; I think about 
Rs. 200 should be the minimum that a tahsildar 
Ought to get. 

3017. What does he get now ?—Rs. 150 ; we must 
have some interval between the revenue inspector 
and the tahsildar, and as I propose that the 
revenue inspector’s position also should be raised, 
I would charge him more with the collection duties 
and make him more responsible for that ; as he 
will have a smaller charge, he could look after that 
work more closely. 

3018. What is the size of the tahsildar’s charge? 
—His taluk consists of about 100 to 120 villages ; 
I cannot be exact. 

3019. How many people would there be in a 
village on the average?—About 300 or 400 you may 
say; there are many villages which are unin¬ 
habited ; there are also larger villages with 200 or 
300 inhabitants only. 

3020. Is it your view that the tahsildar, owing 
to the necessity of collecting the greatest possible 
amount of revenue, is so occupied that he is not 
in touch with the people in his taluk ?—He looks 
mostly to the collection work. 

3021. He does not mix with the people very 
much ?—He cannot mix closely with them when he 
is making collections. 

3022. Has the tahsildar much opportunity of 
being in touch with all the people in his taluk ?— 
He has to move about; recent orders require him 
to be on the move for about 20 days in the month. 

3023. How often will he visit each of his 100 
villages in the year?—I cannot tell exactly. 

3024. Once every year?—I daresay he will in¬ 
spect the more important villages, not every one of 
them, once a year. 


3025. You say that the system of jamabandi, 
which used to be intended for an annual gathering 
of all the raiyats of the district, has rather 
dropped into disuse ?—I think so. 

3026. Do a less number of the raiyats come up 
to jamabandi every year?—Yes ; practically very 
few, except a few stray people; it is more a 
gathering for going through the accounts of the 
annual settlement than a gathering of the raiyats ; 
the puttas and other things get distributed in the 
villages. 

3027. Where are you living now?—In Madras. 

3028. Have you got property in the district ?— 
Yes, in the Chingleput district ; but I am not a 
Government tenant. 

3029. You have property there, and you go out 
and visit your tenants? You therefore have the 
opportunity of knowing what is going on outside 
Madras ?—Yes. 

3030. You suggest that for the District or Divi¬ 
sional Officer the tahsildar should be substituted? 
—-The taluk tahsildar himself should be graded 
as a Divisional Officer ; he should be graded with 
the rank of a Deputy Collector, and he should 
have the assistance of an annual gathering of the 
raiyats. 

3031. That would be resuscitating the jama¬ 
bandi ?—Yes; the jamabandi is practically the 
occasion for presenting individual grievances. 

3032. Did that system work well in the old days ? 
—I have not much experience of that; of course, 
as to individual grievances, the people come up 
and wait, and it is every man for himself ; there 
is not any collective opinion gathered at the time, 
nor does it strengthen any enquiry by giving the 
public an opportunity of discussion. 

3033. You think that private discussion is better 
than public discussion?—I think public discussion 
would be better. The jamabandi, as hitherto con¬ 
ducted, is simply an occasion for individual griev¬ 
ances being presented ; there is no collective dis¬ 
cussion of general grievances affecting localities, or 
anything like that. 

3034. Do you think that an Advisory Council, 
which the District Officer could consult, would 
assist very much?—Yes. 

3035. And that it would bring to the notice of 
the Divisional Officer grievances or questions on 
which it would be important that he should know 
the native opinion in the district ?—Yes ; such 
questions can also be discussed publicly there, and 
any decision come to upon the matter could be 
recorded, which would be of use. 

3036. You understand that this is a question of 
Advisory Councils, not Councils with power to 
decide?—Just so, but where any action is recom¬ 
mended it could be noted. 

3037. You suggest that some increase of power 
might be given to the village unions?—Yes. 

3038. You suggest grants for expenditure on the 
repair of irrigation works?—Yes. 

3039. Has that ever been tried before?—Under 
the old kudimaramat system it was done without 
payment ; now, if there is any large work affecting 
any particular village or locality to be carried out, 
I think it could be entrusted to the union. 

3040. Up to what limit would you suggest that 
the union should have power of expenditure ?— 
That is a matter which I have not thought out. 

3041. Where would that money be raised from ? 
—The Government. What are called minor irri¬ 
gation works, which could be carried out without 
professional assistance, could be safely entrusted 
to the villages ; I do not think there is any reason 
to apprehend that the work would not be done pro¬ 
perly. 

3042. Would the money come from Government 
generally or from a cess on land ?—From the 
Government. 

3043. Not from a cess on the land which is going 
to be benefited by the irrigation ?—There is no such 
system here. 
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3044. Therefore you think it would be a 
good thing that the Government should give a 
certain amount of money to the panchayat?—In 
the minor irrigation works budget certain works 
are put down every year ; such works might be 
entrusted to the villages concerned. 

3045. And you think they would carry it out 
well ?—They are interested in it. 

3046. The same, I suppose, with regard to sani¬ 
tation and the supervision of village schools!—Yes. 

3047. Those three powers would be quite suffi¬ 
cient?—For the present, I would stop there. 

3048. You think that would interest the vil¬ 
lagers ?—Yes ; their own interests are concerned in 
the matter. 

3049. Then you also wish them to have the power 
of disposal of civil cases up to Rs. 50 and the dis¬ 
posal of small criminal cases?—Yes. 

3050. You think they would have the knowledge 
necessary?—Well, I am talking of the panchayats 
of larger villages, where the necessary intelligence 
is available, I think. 

3051. Does that system obtain elsewhere?—I do 
not know about other provinces. 

3052. (Mr. Butt.) I understand you recommend 
that representatives of the raiyats should be 
brought into regular association with District 
Officers, and you think that some such scheme 
should be devised ?—Yes. 

3053. You consider that there is a sense of aloof¬ 
ness now on the part of the people, and that there 
should be occasions for officers to meet the people 
in assembly and consult them ?—Yes. 

3054. Do you think that the old jamabandi sys¬ 
tem-could be revived now in order to meet these 
requirements?—I make a distinct proposal which 
I consider is a little in advance of the old 
jamabandi procedure. The old jamabandi pro¬ 
cedure was an occasion for presenting individual 
grievances ; I put forward my suggestion as some 
improvement upon it, giving an occasion also for 
public interest in questions affecting particular 
localities. 

3055. Can you tell us how long a Divisional 
Officer is on tour during the year?—The rules re¬ 
quire him to be something like six months or so 
on tour. 

3056. Can you tell us roughly the number of 
taluks in a division on the average?—-I believe two 
or three is about the maximum. 

3057. And there are something like 100 villages 
in each taluk ?—Yes. 

3058. The Divisional Officer is out on tour for 
about six months in the year. Do you think that 
he could, with advantage, pitch his tent in 
different places so as to be in nearly all parts of 
the division and meet the villagers coming from 
surrounding groups of villages?—You mean that 
we should institute an occasion for meeting? 

3059. The jamabandi might be the occasion, or 
there might be some other occasion, but if the 
Divisional Officer pitched his tent in different 
places in his division during those six months, 
would it be possible for him to visit all, or nearly 
all, the villages in his division in the course of one 
year?—Very likely; I do not see why he should 
not. 

3060. Would it be possible for him to do the 
jamabandi locally, of the villages surrounding his 
tent, and in the presence of the cultivators who 
may choose to come there?—That is the present 
theory, but I would like to add that there is no 
obligation on people to come and take part in the 
jamabandi, and many of them do not come ; they 
utilise the post for any individual grievances that 
they may desire to advance. 

3061. Would you create an Advisory Council for 
the District Officer and also an Advisory Council 
for each taluk ?—An Advisory Council for each 
taluk would be sufficient. The Collector is now 
required to do the jamabandi of a taluk himself in 
rotation so as to visit all the taluks in the district 
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3063. Have you any idea as to how they could 
be selected for eacli taluk Advisory Council?—I 
think a maximum of 50 people would be sufficient. 

The more important villages, by themselves, might 
send a representative, and the others might be 
formed into small circles of, say, two or three 
smaller villages. 

3064. You mean that where there are village 
unions the union might be asked to send you one 
man, and if there is no union the Divisional Officer 
might select a proper man for a group of villages? 

—Yes. 

3065. You say that when the taluk Advisory . 

Board is formed the Divisional Officer should con¬ 
sult them once or twice a year?—At least once a 
year. 

3066. Do you not think he might profitably con¬ 
sult them oftener than once a year?—The Council 
should meet as occasion arises, and of course he 
could consult them then ; if there was any special 
epidemic, or any special famine trouble, or any 
other trouble like that, he might call them together 
at more frequent intervals. 

3067. Can you suggest any other matters in which 
the Divisional Officer could profitably consult the 
taluk Advisory Boards ?—Famine relief is one; 
fiscal measures would be another. 

3068. What do you mean 'by fiscal measures?— 

The imposition of any assessment, or the revision 
of assessment ; the Divisional Officer could take the 
general sense of the Council. I would make them 
simply advisory ; I would give them no responsible 
position. 

3069. The Divisional Officer might consult them 
also when plague relief measures have to be . 
adopted ?—Yes ; he could use them for many pur¬ 
poses. 

3070. You think they would be able to give valu¬ 
able advice with regard to inoculation, with regard 
to the examination of women for plague, with 
regard to the evacuation of villages, the segrega¬ 
tion of patients, and other questions that arise on 
the occasion of plague ?—Yes. 

3071. When there is a sudden calamity and sus¬ 
pensions or remissions are required, do you think 
the advice of these Advisory Boards would be valu¬ 
able ?—Yes ; they would be able to show, with the 
chance of misrepresentations 'being exposed, what 
i3 required, and what they said would be liable to 
correction, and the real facts would be open to 
verification, and so on. 

3072. Have not union panchayats or village 
unions been instituted in some important villages? 

—Yes ; the unions at present are institutions which 
come under the category of local institutions under 
the Local Self Government Act. 

3073. Were you referring to those?—No. I am 
.talking of panchayats to be newly constituted irre¬ 
spectively of them. Unions have an organisation 
at present which it will be possible to utilise as 
the Government may think proper; I have no 
objection to that ; but, where they do not exist, 
il say you can form panchayats and give them these 
litile interests to keep them usefully occupied. 

3074. Where unions already exist under the 
Local Self Government Act you would utilise them ? 

—Yes. 

3075. You say that small irrigation works might 
be safely made over to these unions for construc¬ 
tion?—Yes. 

3076. What are known as kudimaramat ?—Not 
kvdimaramat; that is work which they have to do 
without being paid for it. 

3077. Do you think that other works, besides, 
such as tanks and drinking water wells, might be 
safely entrusted to these unions?—I do not know 
about that. Possibly lengths of road might be 
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entrusted to the villages situated alongside of them, 
but I will not venture an opinion as to that. 

3078. Do you think these unions could be profit¬ 
ably consulted in the matter of pasture lands or 
grazing lands used 'by the villagers!—That would 
form part of their village economy which they 
would probably bring to notice whenever they were 
pressed on such questions. 

3079. Is it at present the practice to consult them 
about the management of grazing fields?—No ; that 
is all done by the Forest Department. 

3080. My question was whether it would be profit¬ 
able and good for the people that these unions 
should be consulted in such matters?—Yes ; all 
these would come within the circle of their interests. 
I do not proceed on the assumption that we must 
begin with any list of subjects to be laid down. 

3081. Do you think they could .be profitably con¬ 
sulted in the matter of the establishment of liquor 
and other excise shops?—Yes, but I would not make 
it obligatory on the Divisional Officer to list these 
subjects as subjects upon which he must absolutely 
necessarily consult them ; these are all questions 
,whiich will come up in the Councils for notice if 
there is any grievance about them. 


3091. But you want now fresh Boards to advise 
on totally different points?—Yes. 

3092. You cannot utilise the existing machinery 
for that purpose?—No. I do not think those 
special bodies created under special Acts can be 
utilised for this purpose. That fact would not 
prevent the members of them finding their places 
on the Advisory Councils also. 

3093. There is a taluk Board to-day and the 
members are derived from the village unions? 
Would those form the members of your new Advi¬ 
sory Board ?—'Not necessarily, I think. 

3094. They would be partly nominated, but they 
would mainly come from there?—Yes. 

3095. That is the machinery you suggest for your 
Advisory Council?—Yes. I want a larger Council, 
about 50 people—not exceeding 50 for the whole 
taluk, and to meet for this special purpose only ; 
there should be no regulation or anything like 
that controlling this matter. 

3096. Is it your opinion that representatives of 
the taluk Board aro really representative of the 
village unions, speaking from your experience of 
the country?—That is a point I have not thought 
out. 


3082. Do you think there are any questions about 
irrigation rates on which these taluk Advisory 
.Boards could be profitably consulted—fixing 
different rates for different districts and villages ; 
could they give any valuable advice in such matters ? 
—I am afraid there will not 'be any consensus of 
opinion upon such matters. The union Councils 
jwould all be on one side only. 


3097. But there is no reason why they, either 
collectively or individually, should not discuss any 
.matter they wish with the Divisional Officer?—No, 
that is not within the province of their work now, 
because they are constituted under special Acts. 

3098. But the District Officer would always in 
practice listen to anybody who came to him, would 
he not ?—-Yes. 


3083. Would it not be profitable to consult them ? 
—The Divisional Officer might perhaps ask them, to 
see how far it is likely to be accepted ; there is 
no harm in consulting. 

3084. Would you think it advisable that at. every 
settlement revision the taluk Advisory Boards 
should be consulted?—Not in the sense that they 
should have power to interpose. 

3086. I mean consulting them only.—Yes, con¬ 
sulting them to ascertain the differences, to deter¬ 
mine the measure of increase that could reasonably 
be imposed ; in that way we might utilise these 
Councils. 

3086. (Mr. Siehens.) One of the large sub-divi¬ 
sions of our terms of reference is how far functions 
can be delegated from the provincial Government 
tn authorities subordinate to Government. The 
authorities subordinate to Government are, to a 
certain extent at any rate, District Boards, taluk 
Boards, and village unions. Can you suggest any 
further powers that should be delegated to these 
particular Boards?—I have not thought out the 
question. 

3087. You have not thought of the existing 
machinery, but you have suggested certain new 
machinery ?—Yes. 

3088. Have you suggested new machinery 
because you think the old machinery is bad? 
—I think the machinery now existing in the Local 
Fund Boards and the irnions will not have that 
touch with particular local grievances and other 
troubles which is necessary, .and a standing insti¬ 
tution, like the Advisory Council, should be in 
close touch with the Divisional Officer, bringing the 
administration and the people closer together. 

3089. Why do you not think the existing machi¬ 
nery would be adequate for that purpose ?—The 
taluk Boards and the unions are constituted under 
special Acts for special purposes. The purpose that 
I have in view in suggesting the Advisory Council 
is to bring the revenue administration and the 
people affected by it into closer touch with each 
other. This lies very much outside those special 
regulations under which these particular bodies 
have come into existence. 

3090. As far as the functions of local self-govern¬ 
ment bodies are concerned would you say that these 
Boards do their work well ?—That is a point I have 
not considered. 


3099. (Mr. Meyer.) You said that the pay of a 
tahsildar is Rs. 150 a month ; is that quite correct? 
—That is the lowest rate of pay. 

3100. And it runs up to what?—Rs. 250 I think. 

3101. You propose to make the tahsildar a Divi¬ 
sional Officer?—Yes. 

3102. In each district there are 8 or 9, possibly 
10 taluks. You would have these 8 or 9 tahsildars 
in direst subordination to the Collector?—Yes. 

3103. Then what is to become of the existing 
Divisional Officers, the Sub-Collector and the Head 
Assistant and the Deputy Collector?—They will 
all get a taluk each ; I suggest that you should 
grade the tahsildars into that service. 

3104. At present there aro four Divisional 
Officers (two Civilians and two Deputy Collectors), 
and we will say nine tahsildars, in a district; you 
would have nine officers only, of whom two would 
be Civilians as before, and seven Deputy Collec¬ 
tors ; is that correct?—My suggestion was to grade 
the tahsildars as Deputy Collectors. 

3105. The present system is that two or three 
taluks are grouped into a division under a Divisional 
Officer ; therefore you have primarily got the tah¬ 
sildar ; above him is the Divisional Officer; you 
say the tahsildar is to become a Divisional Officer? 
—Yes. 

3106. What is to 'become of the existing Divi¬ 
sional Officers?—I mean that the tahsildars, some 
of them, would be absorbed when we raise the 
revenue inspectors to a higher status. 

3107. What is to become of the tahsildar as such ; 
is he to disappear?—Yes. 

3108. That is to say, in every taluk there will 
be either a Covenanted Civilian or a Deputy Col¬ 
lector, exercising the functions of a Divisional 
Officer and also the functions of a tahsildar?— 
No ; I would relegate the tahsildar's duty to the 
revenue inspector. 

3109. Practically you would convert the revenue 
insjiectors into tahsildars and the tahsildars into 
Divisional Officers?—Yes. 

3110. Would that not involve very considerable 
expenditure?—Yes. At present tahsildars are not, 
most of them, doing any magisterial work, and if 
the status of revenue inspectors is improved and 
they absorb the tahsildar’s duties, the tahsildars 
might be made Divisional Officers. 
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3111. In some taluks the tahsildar does magis¬ 
terial duties?—Yes. 

3112. What would you do as to them?—We must 
gradually work it out. 

3113. Would you convert the revenue inspector 
into a magistrate?—No ; I would appoint more 
stationary magistrates. It struck me that my pro¬ 
posal might lead to some considerable enhance¬ 
ment of cost. 

3114. Would it add to the Collector’s work to 
deal with eight or nine officers in the first instance, 
instead of four or five?—What the Divisional 
Officers now intercept in the way of work will still 
be intercepted by all these tahsildars as Divisional 
Officers, and with the aid of Personal Assistants 
I should not think theTe would be much additional 
work. 

3115. Are you aware that there is a scheme under 
consideration for considerably increasing the 
number of taluks ?—That is, I think, a recommenda¬ 
tion for my proposal—to raise the status of revenue 
inspectors and charge then with the other duties. 

3116. But you go much further; you do not 
think a mere increase of the number of taluks on 
the present lines would suffice ?—No. 

3117. You say that the jamabandi has become a 
mere farce. Have you ever attended a jamabandi ? 
—Yes, I have had experience of my own jamabandi 
r—the hearing of settlement appeals and so on. 

3118. That is not the ordinary revenue jama¬ 
bandi ?—No, I have not personally attended one. 

3110. You have not personally attended a revenue 
jamabandi; you speak from hearsay?—Yes. 

3120. Suppose there are floods or anything which 
involves a large demand for irrigation, there would 
be a considerable attendance at -the jamabandi ?— 
Yes, for individual grievances only. 

3121. Your taluk Advisory Council is to consist 
of a representative of each of the principal villages ? 
—Yes. 

3122. Selected by the Collector or by the Divi¬ 
sional Officer?—It would have to be done by the 
Divisional Officer. 

3123. In making those selections would you pay 
any attention to the character of the population, 
its distribution into castes, and so forth ?—I would 
-take the landed interests. 

3124. Therefore your Council would be a land- 
owners’ Council?—Yes. 

3125. The people who possess no land or those 
who possess little land, the labouring classes, would 
not be represented ?—Yes ; I am talking of the 
revenue administration ; it will naturally work out 
in the way you suggest. 

3126. But I understand that besides the revenue 
administration you desire this Council to consider 
other matters, such as plague and so on?—They 
could be utilised for that purpose.' 

3127. Do you consider that they would be suffi¬ 
ciently representative if they were all land-owners ? 
—I fix the number at a maximum of about 60, 
which would take in probably every alternate village 
in a taluk. 

3128. Do you propose that they should accompany 
,the Divisional Officer to the various places he visits 
or that they should only meet at a fixed place on 
stated occasions?—On stated intimated occasions. 

3129. You recommend that the jamabandi should 
be conducted gradually, so that the Divisional 
Officer or the Collector or whoever conducts it 
should be able to conduct it locally at each impor¬ 
tant village.—It is so done, I think, now ; it is 
done at three or four centres in a taluk. What I 
recommended was that there should be a time 
fixed. 

3130. One of the most important matters of the 
jamabandi is to settle the claims for remission on 
lost or damaged crops?—Yes. 

3131. That must of necessity be done at a time 
when it can be ascertained whether the crops have 
withered or have been lost?—Yes. 


3132. Therefore it would be impossible to conduct 
that fiart of the jamabandi at intervals right 
through the year?—That would be impossible. 

3133. At present you have a taluk Board for 
each division?—Yes. 

3134. If you double or more than double the 
divisions, as you would by this scheme, you would 
double the taluk Boards also?—It may be, yes. 

3135. Therefore you would have two Councils, 
one dealing with Local Fund questions—an admin¬ 
istrative Council—the other dealing with revenue 
and other matters—a consultative Council?—Yes, 
one has special functions under special Acts. The 
other is not a Council with any legal responsibili¬ 
ties or powers ; it is simply an Advisory Council. 

3136. But you do not think it would be possible 
to give the taluk Board, which is an administra¬ 
tive and recognised legislative body, advisory func¬ 
tions in respect of other matters?—Unless you 
made legislative provision for it. 

3137. You propose to give certain powers to 
panchayats in all the important villages?—Yes. 

3138. How would you constitute those pancha¬ 
yats?—I would ask the villages 'to nominate the 
members, other than the two prominent head 
village officers. 

3139. The prominent head village officers are the 
head-man and the head village accountant?—Yes. 

3140. Then three others would be selected ?—Yes. 

3141. How would the villagers appoint them?— 
From amongst themselves. 

3142. In a large number of these villages there 
is a great proportion of low caste people— Pariahs 
and others?—Yes. 

3143. Do you think their interests would be safe 
in the hands of the higher castes ?—I think so. 

3144. Do you think that these panchayats or 
Advisory Councils would work satisfactorily ?—Yes. 

3145. Are there factions in these villages ?—There 
are factions, of course, but I do not see why these 
Advisory Councils, which are intended for eliciting 
information and for conveying information, would 
not be useful. 

3146. But is not the panchayat Tather to be an 
administrative body?—Yes. 

3147. Would the factions interfere with that?— 
I think not. 

3148. You mentioned the kudimaramat system, 
that is to say a system under which the villagers 
could be told off to do irrigation works ; you do 
not wish to revive that?—No ; it has fallen into 
disuse, and so many settlements have taken place 
since ; except as to small works we feel now that 
the villagers cannot be called upon to do the larger 
things for which Government budgets. 

3149. You think the system of kudimaramat has 
got out of date, and what you want is to let the 
villagers do their own work with the assistance 
of Government funds?—Yes. 

3150. You said you thought they should have 
power to dispose of small civil and criminal cases. 
Would you allow any appeal from the decision of 
the panchayats in such cases?—My idea was to 
constitute them as arbitration courts in regard to 
civil cases. 

3151. Suppose the parties are not satisfied?—I 
should say that if the parties agree and choose 
their own arbitrator from the panchayat, the 
scope for appeal except in cases of fraud or anything 
like that is very limited ; the appeal now lies to the 
munsiff’s court, which would still oontinue. 

3152. Then it is to be optional with a person 
who has a petty suit either to bring it direct to 
the munsiff’s court or to submit it to the village 
arbitration court ?—No; if we really mean to do 
business I would make it compulsory that the 
people should in the first instance go to these 
arbitration courts. 

3153. They must go first of all to the arbitration 
court, but you would still allow an appeal?—Yes; 
of course that will happen in exceptional cases. 
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lao Bahadur 3154. In a criminal case would your procedure 
M. be the same—that the petty criminal case must 
tdinarayana first be lodged in the village courtP—No, we could 
Aiyar, not do that, because we may not be able to con- 
0 y ' stitute Benches all over the country at present. 

_1L ' 3155. Supposing you had a Bench?—Well, we 

might try it; it is new ground. 

3156. But there would still be an appeal from 
the decision of the Bench to the local magistrate? 
—I mean non-appealable cases only—small cases of 
nuisance and petty things like that. 

3157. Might it not be advisable to give these 
panchayats, if you had them, full powers as to the 
disposal of petty cases, and not allow an appeal at 
all?—Yes, I should think so. 

3158. You would be prepared for that?—Yes. 

3159. At present there is some petty magisterial 
and civil power vested in the village head-man?— 
Yes. 

3160. You would transfer that to the village 
panchayat as a Bench?—Yes. 

3161 ( Sir Steyning Edgerley.) Supposing that 
an Advisory Council is to meet next month for 
some pupose or other; how would you arrange your 
business; would anybody be at liberty to bring 
up anything?—-They would have previously to 
communicate the points they would bring up, 
because it might require some definite reply or 
previous enquiry. 


each man can bring his grievance properly forward 
by post. 

3168. I have heard it said sometimes here that 
the younger generation of European officers who 
come out are less well trained in the vernacular 
and less able to hold converse with the people: do 
you think there is anything in that?—I cannot 
speak from personal knowledge. 

3169. (Sir Frederick Lely.) You wish to see 
Advisory Assemblies created. Do you not think 
that it would be more congenial to the spirit of 
the people and the general wishes of the villagers 
to revive the former jamabandi; does not the 
jamabandi answer practically all that you wish to 
obtain by an Advisory Assembly?—The jamabandi 
is loaded with the question of the settlement of 
the land revenue demand and the settlement of 
individual grievances. Even where that is con¬ 
cerned, people prefer to make known their 
grievances by post or somehow in that way. You 
might make the jamabandi season the occasion 
probably when they might call this Advisory Coun¬ 
cil meeting, but I do not agree that the jama¬ 
bandi gathering itself will answer the purpose. 
The jamabandi concerns particular individuals who 
may have particular grievances. 

3170. (Chairman.) You yourself have been a 
Deputy Commissioner for settlements. Have you 
ever had to punish subordinates or to fine sub¬ 
ordinates ?—Yes. 


3162. Then anyone who wished to bring up any¬ 
thing would have to give notice?—Yes. 

3163. The President would be the Sub-Divisional 
Officer ?—Yes. 

3164. And he could add to the notice paper any 
subject he wished discussed?—Yes. 

3165. Then the Council would meet. Would the 
proceedings be formal or conversational, or bow 
would you deal with them ?—I simply mean that any 
man who has got any particular subject to bring 
forward would put it before the Advisory Council, 
and any decision thereon or remark thereon would 
be noted down in the book. 

3166. Do you think that a man of the class of 
whom these panchayats would consist would be 
able to get up in an assembly of 50 or 60 people 
and say what he wants?—I think so; it is matters 
that they are intimately concerned with which they 
would talk about. 

3167. To what causes would you attribute the 
decay of the jamabandi ?—The villagers think that 


3171. It has been suggested to us that supposing 
you punish one of your subordinates, he ought to 
be able to appeal from you to one officer who is 
higher in the scale of authority than you, and 
that, having gone to that one officer there should 
be no further appeal open to him. Db you think 
that stopping the number of appeals in that way 
would be satisfactory to all parties and that 
justice would be done?—In the majority of cases 
it would, I think. 

3172. That would meet all reasonable require¬ 
ments?—Yes. 

3173. And in any case one officer above the 
officer who appoints the person punished would be 
sufficient?—In the majority of oases; but I am not 
able to tell offhand what the different classes of 

cases may be. 

3174. Speaking generally that would be your 
view?—I think so. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. C. T. H. Johnson, I.C.S., was called and examined. 


3175. (Chairman.) You are a Sub-Collector?— 
_ ' I am a Sub-Collector and Joint Magistrate at 

Nov. 1907. Negapatam. I have been in this country nine 
_ ’ years and three months. 

3176. ‘Will you describe to us the organisation 
of your office?—I have under me directly an office 
of seven clerks on the revenue and magisterial 
sides, and an office and two clerks on the Local 
Fund side. My executive subordinates are two 
tahsildars, two deputy tahsildars with magisterial 
powers, and two stationary sub-magistrates. The 
tahsildars have offices of nine and ten clerks res¬ 
pectively, whilst deputy tahsildars and sub¬ 
magistrates have two clerks each. Under the tah¬ 
sildars are seven revenue inspectors; under them 
come the village officers, viz., a karnam and village 
munsiff for each village, with three or four village 
menials under them. There are 367 villages in the 
division, which is rather over 500 square miles in 
extent and contains a population of not quite half 
a million. On the Local Fund side most of the 
work is done by the special departments concerned, 
Local Fund engineer and staff, the District 
Medical and Sanitary Officer and staff, the In¬ 
spector of Schools and staff; but in my capacity 
as taluk Board President, I have financial con¬ 
trol to some extent in the administration of these 
departments within my division, and I am also 
expected to inspect the various institutions under 
the taluk Board’s control ^ and to report and advise. 
On the magisterial side I deal with nearly 400 


original cases per annum, and hear about 80 
appeals from sub-magistrates. My duties are the 
collection of land revenue and the administration 
of the various accounts and rules comprised in the 
Land Revenue Code, under the Collector; the 
administration of criminal justice under the Dis¬ 
trict Magistrate; the general and financial super¬ 
vision of Local Fund affairs, i.e., roads, schools, 
hospitals and sanitation; in these matters I am the 
executive officer of the taluk Board and the sub¬ 
ordinate of the President of the District Board. 
As ex-officio member of the Negapatam munici¬ 
pality, I am expected to take an interest in the 
affairs of the municipality, and to bring to the 
notice of the Collector any defects in its manage¬ 
ment. 

3177. Has the separation of the Public Works 
and Salt Departments from your duties, and the 
more important position now assigned to the 
police officer, lowered the status of the Collector? 
—That is so. 

3178. On the whole has the separation of these 
responsibilities been to the advantage of the dis¬ 
trict or not?—Looked at from the point of view of 
efficiency merely, the administration is very likely 
improved, but looked at from the point of view of 
the satisfaction of the raiyat, who wants justice 
quickly and likes to have his order on the spot, 
the separation has been for the worse. For 
instance, no doubt we have an extremely good 
Executive Engineer in Negapatam and his work 
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is very well done; but suppose I go to a village and 
find that a bank is being eroded by the river, or 
that the distribution of water is palpably inequit¬ 
able, I cannot alter it on the spot as I could if it 
was under a Colleotor. On the other hand, the 
technioal work is very much better managed by 
an Executive Engineer. 

3179. Could there be a combination of the two 
systems—efficiency in the Public Works and at the 
same time the immediate remedy of grievances 
such as you speak of about the distribution of 
water?—It could only be done by putting the 
Executive Engineer under the Collector. 

3180. How would you get at the Collector, who 
might, and probably would, be 40 or 50 miles 
away?—He would delegate certain powers to me 
in trifling matters of the kind I have mentioned, 
and I would undertake the responsibility. With 
a Collector whom you can trust and who trusts 
you, you will take upon yourself to give certain 
orders which technically the Collector only can 
give; you then explain your action and report. 

3181. What you want then is powers delegated 
through the Collector to enable you to give orders 
to some of the subordinates in the Public Works 
Department ?—Yes. 

3182. In order that the difficulties which the 
cultivator meets with may be remedied at once?—• 
Yes. 

3183. Does the same thing occur in reference 
to the Salt Department ?—To a certain extent; I 
do not know so much about the Salt Department. 

3184. You talk about the raiyats wanting to get 
an irrigation dispute settled. Oannot that be 
done at the present moment speedily?—No. 

3185. Why not?—Because you have to refer to 
the Executive Engineer, who is in control of 
irrigation as a rule. 

3186. Is this again a question of the distribution 
of water?—Yes, and also there is the fear of a 
civil suit. 

3187. Brought by one raiyat against another? 
—By one village against another ; we very rarely 
interfere with the internal distribution of water 
within a village; we let them fight it out, so to 
speak. 

3188. One village will bring a suit against the 
other?—And against Government. 

3189. Could that be avoided by giving you more 
power?—I do not think that could be avoided 
except by legislation. There is talk of an Irriga¬ 
tion Act. 

3190. You say that all Divisional Officers of two 
years’ experience should have the powers given to 
Sub-Colleotors in the matter of appointments. 
What powers has the Sub-Collector in the matter 
of appointments?—He can appoint the whole of his 
own office, including his head clerk upon Rs. 85, 
subject to the Collector’s veto, and he has charge 
over his revenue inspectors and all officers beneath 
them. 

3191. He cannot make a new appointment but 
he can fill a vacancy?—Yes. 

3192. You wish that power given to all Divisional 
Officers of two years’ experience?—Yes. 

3193. Do you think that at the end of that time 
a young Civilian or a Deputy Collector would be in 
a position to fill appointments wisely?—I should 
admit that he might make mistakes, but I think 
the good done by giving him power over his sub¬ 
ordinates would be greater than the harm done by 
an occasional mistake. 

3194. You would teach him what responsibility 
means?—Yes. 

3195. I understand you want to limit the right 
of appeal?—Certainly. 

3196. By village officers?—I begin with village 
officers. 

3197. Will you give us a concrete instance?— 
Nearly every village officer who is dismissed and 
most of the village officers who are suspended, 
appeal first from me to the Collector, then from 


the Collector to the Board, and in rare instances Mr, C, 2. H. 
to the Government. Joknion- 

3198. Would you be inclined to say that the - 

appeal should end at one officer above the original r>ov., 1907. 
decider?—Yes. 

3199. Have Executive Officers sufficient oppor¬ 
tunity of personal contact with the people?—I 
think they can make a good deal of oppor¬ 
tunity, but it is rather at the cost of their office 
work. Personally I know that my office work 
lacks in finish because I give up time to interviews 
and talking with the people. 

3200. Do many people come and want to talk 
to you ?—A good many. 

3201. Is their number increasing or decreasing? 

—I think they keep up to a steady average. 

3202. About the same from one year to another? 

—Yes. When I first came there were more, I 
think, because they wished to get to know me. 

3203. And now they know you?—Yes. I have 
two sets of people; I have what I call interviews, 

—for people of more or less status, who come to 
see me at the bungalow, and I have a set time for 
them ; then,^ call petitions every day in court and 
there are always a good many come then. 

3204. They come to talk over the affairs of the 
countryside with you?—The people who interview 
me come to talk over the affairs of the country¬ 
side ; the people who come at 12 o’clock bring a 
definite petition ; the petition is read out in their 
presence so that they may know I have heard it, 
and unless it is upon some technical matter I tell 
them at once wliat I propose to do. 

320-5. In the case of most of these petitions are 
you able to give an immediate decision?—Very 
seldom ; in most, I can only say I will look up the 
papers. 

3206. Is that because you have not power to 
deal with the subject-matter of the petition, or 
because it is rather a complicated case and requires 
time for consideration?—Either that, or there may 
be previous papers on the subject which would 
require some time for my clerks to look out for me, 
or it may be some local matter which I must look 
up personally. 

3207. It is that the petition requires considera¬ 
tion for one reason or another?—Yes; in camp 
somtimes I will walk out in the evening and see 
what can be done. 

3208. When you go out in camp, do you ever 
publish beforehand a programme of your tour?— 

I gave orders that that should be done; I am not 
quite certain whether it has been carried out in 
my office. 

3209. When did you give the orders?—Shortly 
after I came to the division I remember that I 
gavo orders in my office that notice of my camp 
should be put up with a notification that I could 
not promise to adhere to it. 

3210. Would it not be a matter of great con¬ 
venience to the people of your district?—Yes. 

3211. In future could you not only give instruc¬ 
tions for such a desirable thing, but also see that 
the instructions arc carried out. I suppose it 
might be published?—I believe it is published. 

3212. In the local papers?—I could not give 
notice for that more than a week beforehand; 
circumstances are frequently arising—a plague 
scare, or a special criminal case to investigate, or 
some breach in the river, and it would be very 
dangerous to post my programme more than a 
week beforehand. 

3213. You think it cannot be done?—Not beyond 
putting it up on the office wall, I think. 

3214. That would not be much use to the people 
of a village 40 or 50 miles away?—I could also 
send notice to the village where I was going. 

3215. Do you do that?—No; that might be done. 

3216. Would it not lead to a closer intercourse 
between you arid the people of the district if they 
knew they might expect you at a particular date? 

—Yes, it would be a good idea. 

3217. What language is spoken in your district? 

—Tamil. 
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Mr. C.T.H. 3218. Do you know it well? — I can understand 
Johnton. almost anything, and I can make myself under- 

. -- stood; I do not pretend to talk fluently. 

16 Nov .. 1907, qoio tt i , 

__ . o/tj. Have you been very much moved about, 

in the course of your service?—Not very much. 

3220. In the various sub-districts you have been 
in charge of do they generally speak Tamil or 
lelugu?—I have only been a year and two months 
in Telugu districts; the rest of the time I have 
been in Tamil; ever since December 1903 I have 
been in the same district. 

3221. Therefore you have been able to get a good 
knowledge of the division and of the people in tho 
division?—Yes. 

3222. Have you been more stationary than most 
Assistants? Slightly more so, but I think most 
Divisional Officers manage to put in two years, 
except in one or two divisions. 

3223. Is two years a time in which they will get 
to know anything like a considerable proportion 
of a population of half a million of people?—No 
considerable proportion; you can get to know 
representative people all over the place. 

3224. You have 307 villages?—Yes. 

3223. How many of those villages have you been 
in in your four years?—I cannot say exactly how 
many; I have been within a mile or two of nearly 
all, so that tho people would know that I was there. 

3226. So that you have practically been able to 
visit all your villages?—People have had an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing me in person without going to anv 
great troublo. 

3227. But only once in each village?—I tour 
pretty constantly at certain fixed points; it is so 
arranged that I get within five miles of almost 
every village within tho year. 

3228. But it would take you ono year to get 
round it?—I get round about every six months. 

3229. How long did it take you to got round the 
whole division when jyou were first appointed?— 

A year to got round it properly. 

3230. Thereforo, unless you are kept for some 
considerable time in your division for the purposes 
of government you cannot be brought very closely 
into touch with the people of the division?—Not 
under two years certainly; that is tho reason I 
specified two years. 

3231. Do you make any suggestions—beyond 
points of detail—as to tho way in which you might 
be taken more out of your office and placed more 
closely in touch with the people of tho district?— 
Aly chief idea on the whole is that we should be 
given less office work; that is very largely a matter 
of detail in the way of reducing returns, registers, 
and so forth. 

3232. You think there is an excessive number 
of returns?—Yes. 

3233. Dealing with what?—They deal with 
almost every conceivable thing. 

3234. How often have they to bo submitted?— 
Some yearly; some oftener. 

3235. Are there a large number of these returns 
with which you yourself are not, and cannot be, 
personally familiar?—Yes. 

3236. Which you have to take on trust from one 
or other of your subordinates?—Yes. 

3237. Would that amount to 50 per cent, of 
these returns?—I should think so, that is to say 
speaking of all the details; but in most of the 

• returns there is something that I understand; 
there is one column or one particular figure which 
I look at which is interesting to mo; the rest is 
more or less of no interest to me. 

3238. Hero is a statement of leave granted by 
the tahsildar to taluk peons; do you know anything 
about them—is it important that you should know 
anything about them?—Not if you have a decent 
tahsildar; you might find that he was giving too 
much leave. 

3239. But do you look at the returns of that 
particular thing?—Yes; I look to see if one peon, 
for instance, has been appearing in the column 
too often. 


3240. Are there a great number of these returns 
required from you by the Board of Revenue 
which might usefully be taken on trust from one 
or ° t! )er of your subordinates?—! should think it 
probable that some might be weeded out alto¬ 
gether; but of courso I speak as a subordinate 
and not as the officer calling for them. 

^ rom y° ur point of view as a District 
Officer, a considerable number of these might be 
abolished?—I should hope so. 

3242. Will you put in a list of those which in 
your judgment might go?—Yes. 

3243. Do you have to make loans for agri¬ 
cultural purposes?—There are hardly any loans 
m my division—not more than two or three. 

3244. Are they made by you?—Some by me, 
some by the tahsildar; I think there have only 
been two or three in the course of the four years • 
they are not popular; I do not think they are 
needed really; it is a deltaic district. 

3245. Have you any power to remit revenue 
in the case of distress?—Yes, I do nearlv all that 
work. 

3246. You romit revenue on wet crops?—Yes. 

3247. You have no power to remit on dry crops P 

3248. Could such a power be usefully delegated 
to you?—In my present division there are very 
few dry crops. Speaking for my former districts, 

1 should think that if the methods were somewhat 
simplified it might be usefully done. 

3249. Did you come across cases in which 
scarcity was confined to a village area, or even 
two or three individuals—in which you might have 
relieved substantial hardship had you had power 
to remit in the case of dry crops?—I think so. 

3250. Is the present system rather too compli¬ 
cated?—My impression is that Collectors will not 
recommend the remission of dry crops if they can 
possibly help it, because it is too complicated and 
requires too much work. 

3251. Not because of a probably excessive zeal 
on the part of a subordinate which would seriously 

endanger the collections of the sub-division P_It 

would have to be done by special officers; I do 
not think any Divisional Officer could do it 
straight away. 

3252. Even in cases of small remissions?—If it 
was a small matter any Divisional Officer might 
do it; I was thinking it would be rather dangerous 
to let a young fellow just in charge of a division 
remit half a lakh straight away. 

3253. Subject to some limit and to a simplifica¬ 
tion of method, would it be advantageous if they 
had power to remit on dry crops?—I think it 
would be advantageous if they were allowed simply 
to say that in such and such a village the crops 
were very bad and they might have 25 or 50 or 
75 per cent, remission. 

3254. Would that often save hardship?—Very 
considerable hardship. 

3255. 'When you go on tour do you require the 
inhabitants of a village or of your district (no 
doubt upon payment) to provide transport?— 
There is nothing in the way of levy. The cart- 
men are generally perfectly willing to come for 
the pay I give them. 

3256. The police officer also tours?—Yes. 

3257. The Collector tours?—Yes. 

3258. And sometimes you get an Inspector- 
General touring?—Yes. 

3259. Did you ever find that the constant tour¬ 
ing through a district of officials becomes a 
hardship, or might become a hardship, to the 
inhabitants?—Not as a general thing. Occasion¬ 
ally one village gets rather a succession of them; 
there may happen for instance to be a big public 
work going on, and the village may get rather 
tired of touring officers coming. 

3260. Does that interfere in the way of render¬ 
ing them less likely to meet yourself and the 
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Sub-Divisional Officers?—It is only a temporary 
irritation whilst tbe special circumstances continue. 

3261. In your division would it be possible for 
you to get together an Advisory Council which 
would be of advantage to you ?—I do not see 
exactly on what points an Advisory Council would 
be consulted upon which I do not consult local 
opinion as it is; as it is, I have my taluk Board; 
I know most of the influential and typical gentle¬ 
men of the place, and in matters of local interest 
I do already consult them. 

3262. You not only go into one particular 
village, but when you are on tour you go into 
various villages and you see the principal in¬ 
habitants?—I think I may say that I know all 
the people whose advice would really be of any 
importance; I might almost say that I know them 
personally. 

3263. You do not call them together as a 
body, but you see them repeatedly?—We have our 
taluk Board meeting, and that Board includes the 
majority of such gentlemen already. 

3264. How many are there on a taluk Board?— 
It varies in different taluk Boards; my number is 
14. 

3266. How many villages would a taluk Board 
represent ?—The taluk Board is supposed to be 
representative of the whole of the division. 

3266. The whole of your division?—Yes. 

3267. I thought there were two taluks in each 
•division?—Yes, but it is called the taluk Board 
although it is for the whole division. These 
gentlemen meet monthly, and, as it is, if there 
is anything I want to ask anybody about, I do so. 

3268. Then with regard to questions such as 
minor irrigation works, grazing lands, roads, 
village schools, sanitation, and so on, you think 
that you get at present from your taluk Board 
all the information that you would get from a 
somewhat larger Advisory Council?—I could do 
it; I do not say that I do; I get some. 

3269. You might get more but it might not be 
such valuable advice ?—As it is, it is some bother 
to these gentlemen to come up to the taluk Board 
meeting; if they had two separate meetings, an 
Advisory Council meeting and a taluk Board meet¬ 
ing, for one division, it would be practically 
identical people on the two bodies, and it would 
mean two separate meetings instead of one. 

3270. Suppose you had such a Council and the 
members were drawn not merely from the land- 
holding class, but from other classes, do you think 
there would be anything in the system of caste to 
prevent them meeting and sitting side by side in 
the Council?—As it is we have Sudras, Brahmans, 
and Mahomedans, and occasionally Christians, all 
sitting together side by side. 

3271. Quite happily?—Quite happily. 

3272. (Mr. Hichens.) How often does the taluk 
Board meet?—Once a month. 

3273. How are the members selected?—They 
are nominated by the Divisional Officer, recom¬ 
mended by the Oolleotor, confirmed by Govern¬ 
ment. 

3274. Are all those stages necessary?—No. It 
would suffice that they should be recommended by 
the Divisional Officer and confirmed by the Col¬ 
lector. 

3275. What exactly does a taluk Board do?— 
The taluk Board has financial control over roads, 
schools, hospitals, and sanitation, and spends the 
money. As to roads, the work is actually done 
by a Local Fund man, the schools by the Educa¬ 
tion Department, and the hospitals and sanitation 
are also under the control of the District Medical 
and Sanitary Officer; but I, as Executive Officer, 
have to visit these institutions and report on 
them, and generally keep in touch with the 
specialist officers. 

3276. Practically you have no official subord¬ 
inate to you qua President of the taluk Board?— 
I have a Local Fund office, and my tahsildars 


are also members of the taluk Board and carry out 
certain executive orders. 

3277. Do the members of the Board do any¬ 
thing?—iWe put them on for special work. I ask 
one gentleman to look after a school, for instance; 
nearly all the roads are under special supervision 
for the report of certain members. 

3278. Do you find that in practice they take 
an interest in the work?—They take a great 
interest in their roads; one gentleman takes a 
great interest in the schools of his village. 

3279. Do they raise points at the meetings of 
the Board ?—Occasionally I have been over-ruled, 
for instance as to the alignment of a road; my 
tahsildar and I took one point of view and the 
taluk Board over-ruled us—and they were probably 
right. 

3280. (Mr. Dutt.) You mentioned that the work 
of the taluk Board is really done by officers from 
other departments; the Boards keep a sort of 
financial control over the whole work, and provide 
the funds, but the practical work is done by 
officers of other departments?—Yes. 

3281. The schools are inspected by the Education 

Department, and so on?—Yes. * 

3282. (Would it be an improvement if you under¬ 
took to inspect your own schools through your 
own officers, appointing your own inspectors or 
sub-inspectors?—I think at the present stage of 
affairs it would be very much better if the Educa¬ 
tion Department were made provincial and relieved 
from the control of the taluk Board altogether. 
I would put all schools under the Education 
Department; because at present I consider that 
the Local Boards are out of sympathy with what 
they believe to be the present policy of the 
Government of India. They believe the present 
policy of the Government of India to be to promote 
primary education and decrease secondary educa¬ 
tion in quantity, while improving it in quality. 
The Local Boards represent the monied, educated, 
and land-owning classes; they are not really in 
favour of increased primary education, because 
it makes labour more difficult to handle; they are 
not in favour of a reduction of lower secondary 
education, because they like to have the lower 
secondary schools in their hands, those being the 
schools to which men of their type send their 
children; the reduction in number of their lower 
secondary schools will hit them in that way. They 
are sceptical about the improvement in quality. 
So that, on the whole, the Local Board as a class, 
that is to say not merely as representing the 
people, but as representing the class which it does 
actually represent, is opposed to what they believe 
to be the present policy of the Government of 
India in education. Therefore things would work 
smoothly and with less friction if the Education 
Department was made provincial, and did the 
whole work of education, and merely took advice 
from us. 

3283. As a matter of fact, do you find that 
your taluk Board does not take sufficient interest 
in primary education ?—The individual members 
of the Board take practically none; it is the 
secondary course in which they take an interest. 

3284. The suggestion has been made that the 
primary schools might be placed under the Boards, 
and secondary schools might be taken over by the 
Education Department; do you think that that 
sort of thing would be feasible or advisable?—So 
far as sympathy goes, you might put it the 
opposite way round; if the Board take an interest 
personally in any schools, it is in the secondary 
ones—the sort of schools to which gentlemen of 
that class send their boys, and at which they 
themselves have been educated. 

3285. If the whole of the schools are taken 
away from the taluk Boards would anything be 
gained by giving over a certain fund to the Board, 
taking it back and giving it to the Education 
Department; could not the funds be given to the 
Education Department?—You might make a- 
apportionment; you could find out what apportion 
ment ought to be made; so much money could b 
taken from the cess and given to that department 
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Mr. ,C T. H. 3286. So that education would be removed 
Johnson. altogether from the Self-Government Act as one 
" ' of the purposes for which the Boards were created? 

26 Nov,, 1 907. —Yes. Under the present system of Boards we 
have sanitation, roads, schools, and hospitals; that 
is to say we have various objects scrambling for 
money at the time of the budget. Now, education 
and sanitation, being represented by officers in 
Madras, generally scramble rather better than 
roads, which are only represented locally. People 
sometimes think that if it was not for these 
schools, with which they are not in sympathy, 
they would have better roads. 

3287. Roads you said are constructed by an 
officer of the Local Fund?—-Yes. 

3288. Is he a man paid by you or by the 
District Board?—By the District Board. 

3289. And his services are placed under you?— 
No; he is a co-ordinate officer with me; he is 
under the District Collector ; I am only a Divisional 
Officer. 

3290. He is not under the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment?—No. 

3291. Does he hold a pensionable appointment ? 
—No, he has a Provident Fund. 

3292. You said that you generally meet most 
of the men that you would meet if an Advisory 
taluk Board were formed?—I think so. 

3293. Have you had many occasions to consult 
them in matters outside the range of the District 
Self-Government Act; have you had as many 
occasions to consult them in other matters as 
you would have had if an Advisory Board had 
been formed?—I try to. 

3294. In other matters—famine and plague 
relief measures, etc.—do you have as many 
occasions to consult them as if an Advisory Board 
had been formed for that purpose ?—I do not know 
much about famine, because we do not have it in 
the delta tract. As "to remissions, I am able to 
inspect so many fields myself that I feel practically 
as if I had done it all myself; and as it has to be 
done by valuing the crops under a specific rule 
there is no occasion for consultation. 

3295. But with regard to the extent of loss 
caused by any calamity?—I have had a good deal 
of experience in these matters; I have heen on 
remission work seven years and I think I might 
almost say that I can value a crop as well as the 
raiyat. 

3296. You do not think that that advice would 
be of any value to you?—Not now, but when I 
was younger possibly. 

3297. In plague measures, as to inoculation or 
examination of women or segregation of patients, 
would their advice be of value to you ?—There 
again, it comes under the taluk Board; if any 
question arises I know exactly what gentlemen I 
have to consult, as it is; I could give you names 
at once. 

3298. So that you cannot think of anything in 
which an Advisory Board would be of any use to 
you ?—Not as distinct from the taluk Board ; that 
is to say in the taluk Board I have already the 
material. 

3299. Can you tell me if local opinion is 
generally consulted by officers of your standing 
to the same extent as it would be if an Advisory 
Board had been formed?—I think so, probably. 

3300. Generally?—Probably. There are one or 
two junior officers who have not realised the 
advantage of this, but you can use your taluk 
Board, I consider, for what you want. 

3301. You have spoken of the constitution of 
your taluk Board and described how the members 
are nominated. Is there not a provision in the 
Act that in certain cases members could be elected 
by village unions?—I believe there is. 

3302. Is that provision utilised in any taluk in 
the province to your knowledge?—Not to my 
knowledge. 

3303. All the members of all the taluks are 
appointed by the Government on your nomination ? 

—In my district, yes. 


3304. To your knowledge all the members of 
all the taluk Boards in the Presidency are 
appointed by Government ?—So far as I know, yes. 

3305. Would it be a useful plan to make a small 
sub-committee of, say, two members for education, 
anothor sub-committee of two members for roads, 
a committee of two members for preparing road 
schemes, another for preparing the budget, and 
so on ?—-I am more in favour of taking one 
particular man for one particular road or school 
of which he knows the circumstances. 

3306. You find that answers better?—Yes; a 
sub-committee very rarely meets and reports. 

3307. You would not mind consulting two gentle- 
men if you found it might lead to good results? 
—I have done so. 

3308. But you do not make them into regular 
sub-committees; you simply tell them off to do 
the work?—I request them to see to the matter. 

3309. You said that a great part of the year 
you are out on tour?—About 90 days in the first 
half of the year, and the prescribed 75 days in 
the second half of the year. 

3310. That is 5J months; all the time that you 
are touring, how is the criminal work done?—I 
endeavour as far as possible to meet the con¬ 
venience of my clients and the local bar; the 
result is that my returns do not look very pretty, 
because sometimes I have to postpone a case until 
I return from tour and so on. On the whole 
the local bar and myself work very amicably. 

3311. But your divisional work suffers to some 
extent?—iSlightly. I may say that mine is a 
small division; I could not do that in a big 
division; some are 2,000 square miles, some larger 
than that. 

3312. Do you try all the criminal cases in your 
division ?—No; the biggest cases of all are investi- 
gated by sub-magistrates and tried by a stationary 
judge. 

3313. But you try those cases that are triable 
by a First Class Magistrate?—They all come to me. 

3314. Have you any First Class Magistrates 
under you?—No. 

3315. Have you any Second Class Magistrates 
under you?—Yes, four. 

3316. Do they dispose of all cases that can be 
tried by a Second Class Magistrate ?—,Occasionally 
I may take a case of special interest on my own file. 

3317. Do you think that the parties and 
witnesses concerned in these cases are put to 
inconvenience, because they have to follow you 
from place to place when you are touring?—In 
my smaller division there is no particular incon¬ 
venience ; in bigger divisions, where I have been 
before, they were put to inconvenience at times. 

3318. When the police are investigating a case 
do you receive any sort of report from the police 
in important cases?—Yes. 

3319. In dacoity cases or in murder cases?—I 
get a few reports; the progress of the case is 
reported from time to time. 

3320. Not weekly?—According to the case. 

3321. It is part of your duty to peruse those 
reports?—-Yes. 

3322. And to find out what view the police take 
while the investigation is going on?—Yes, I try 
to watch them. 

3323. Do you sometimes send out instructions 
to the police while the case is under investigation 
with regard to the course of the investigation?— 
Not often. I know the Assistant Superintendent of 
Police personally, and I sometimes write demi- 
officially to him or see him in an important case. 

3324. And when the case is complete, and the 
police have not sent up the case, do you some¬ 
times direct the police to send up the case?—If 
the case is to be tried, a charge-sheet is sent up. 

3325. But when the police have not sent up a 
case and you think it ought to be judicially tried, 
do you sometimes direct the police to send up the 
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case for trial?—I have done so. The rule is that 
if the police think a case is not to be tried it is to 
be referred. There is a slight controversy (which 
is not yet settled) as to whether, when the police 
have referred a case, I can call upon them to send 
up a charge sheet. 

3326. Then, as a matter of fact, you are ac¬ 
quainted with many of the facts of the case before 
the case comes up for trial?—I know something of 
the course of the investigation. 

3327. You said that you would allow appeals only 
to one authority above the authority who has ap¬ 
pointed the appellant, and you would not allow 
appeals any further?—Yes. 

3328. What are your objections ?—That the 
present system of one appeal after another causes 
a great weakening of authority. 

3329. In what way ?—Yo u say to the lam am “ I 
have dismissed you,'’ and he says, “ I will appeal,” 
and he doesn’t mind. 


3343. Would you be in favour of developing local Q t x. 
self-government in the form of intra-village action? Johnson. 

—I do not think the village is quite a large enough - 

unit. 26 19 

3344. Take another branch of public work ; take 
Public Works proper. Suppose a village needs a 
new well; how would it be to hand over five hun¬ 
dred rupees or whatever the estimate might be to 
the villagers and tell them to dig their well for 
themselves?—Again, unless you have some good 
and reliable man, the village community has not 
sufficient sympathy ; they would squabble over the 
profit to be made out of the money. 

3345. No doubt at first, but do you not think 
they would gradually come to see that it was to 
their common interest to build the well properly? 

—I think it would require a radical change in 
something or other before that came about. At 
present the village community is disintegrating ; 
even in the short time I have been out, there is 
less unity of feeling in the village community than 


3330. So you want to stop the appeals in order 
to strengthen the hands of the executive ?—Yes. 

3331. (Sir Frederic Lely.) From what you say, 
your taluk Board can scarcely be called repre¬ 
sentative at all?—It does not represent the un¬ 
educated and labouring class. 

3332. It does not represent the great mass of the 
population?—No. 

3333. It is nominated to begin with, and it is 
nominated on the basis of representation (so far as 
it really represents anything) of the higher classes ? 
—Yes. 

3334. Suppose you shift the basis of representa¬ 
tion lower down, and take the village ; would the 
general feeling of the village not be in favour of 
primary education?—If you could take a ballot 
vote, I think it would be in favour of primary 
education. 

3335. As a matter of fact, do not the villagers 
as a rule take the initiative in establishing a 
school ?—I do not think so, 

3336. We understand from the Director of Public 
Instruction that as a rule the villagers call in a 
master and establish him and he opens his school; 

I understood that to be the ordinary course ; and 
then they apply for a grant-in-aid. They are 
usually aided schools, are they not, in the villages ? 
—I cannot say what the proportion is between the 
two. 

3337. Still, the school is established in the vil¬ 
lage with the full consent of the majority of the 
population of the village?—Yes. 

3338. Would it be feasible, instead of handing 
over the schools to the Education Department en¬ 
tirely, to entrust the school entirely to the vil¬ 
lagers ?—That is to say, to have aided schools 
only ? I am very doubtful on the point. 

3339. Not only aided schools, but schools where 
the villagers should be called upon to supply the 
housing entirely and should have full control over 
the master ?—Unless you have board schools there 
would be no advance of education amongst the 
backward classes and in the more backward dis¬ 
tricts. 

3340. That is another point, as to the backward 
villages ; I am speaking of the ordinary village ; 
the schools would do just as well as they do now 
at any rate, and it would have the additional ad¬ 
vantage of evoking more local sentiment?—If they 
are under the direct management of the villagers 
themselves you mean? 

3341. Yes.—It would depend very largely upon 
whether there was a good man in the village, some 
man to lead the movement and to look after the 
school—a man who would be manager of the 
school ; you must have some definite man as 
manager. 

3342. Would you advise trying the experiment in 
the better class of villages to begin with, where 
you could ensure the more intelligent agency that 
you speak of ?—I should think it might be tried in 
one or two. 


there was 10 years ago. 

3346. Still, they live together and the village 
well is an object of common interest?—There are 
the Pancliamas, the Sudras and the Brahmans ; if 
there was only one well, they would quarrel which 
should have it. 

3347. But you only have one well as it is?— 
Sometimes you have none ; often you have only a 
tank ; sometimes there is one well and the rest of 
the people get their water from a channel. 

3348. The local taluk Board, I suppose, would 
only be responsible, as a rule, for supplying one 
well?—Yes. 

3349. At present is such a case as this possible ; 
the Local Board sanction the construction of a well 
in the village, and it sends the Local Fund En¬ 
gineer, or whoever it may be, to arrange for the 
digging and building of it; it falls in afterwards 
through some cause ; are the villagers to be allowed 
to say, “We are not responsible for that; it is 
not our business ; it is the work of the Local 
Fund Engineer ” ?—In my division the making of a 
well is generally entrusted either to the village 
munsiff or to some respectable local gentleman ; 
as a rule He builds up a well, worth Bs. 150, 
according to our own measurements and form, for 
about Bs. 85. 

3350. Would you also (on the subject of roads) 
give a land-owner money to make or maintain a 
road through his estate?—If the people say that 
they want a road, we sometimes take a small 
contribution from them. In the case of the small 
branch roads affecting only one village, at present 
we only give them a nominal maintenance allot¬ 
ment, which will not really keep up the roads, and 
we expect the villagers to supply the rest. 

3351. In the case of a land-owner who has an 
estate through which a mile of road runs, would 
you give him a grant to spend on his own responsi¬ 
bility?—We would make him a contractor if he 
would take up the work as a contractor for that 
piece of road. 

3352. Do you consider that the people who have 
or fancy they have a grievance prefer as a rule to 
send you their petition by post?—No. 

3353. They prefer to bring it to you?—Yes. 

3354. You have a fixed time to receive petitions? 
—Yes. 

3355. And although you may not be able to give 
an answer to the petitioner at the time, that does 
not mean that lie is dissatisfied ?—No ; he has the 
pleasure of hearing his petition read out, and he 
knows that it has been heard. 

3356. That is at the expense, you say, of your 
office work?—No doubt. 

3357. Can most Divisional Officers find time for 
an audience every day?—If they are not expected 
to reach too high a standard in office work and 
(reports. 

3358. Can the Collector do that sort of thing?— 
It would depend very much on the district; some 
districts are harder worked than others. 


33256 
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3359. How long do you stay at one camp as a 
rule J-^From three days to a week as a rule. 

3360. You say remissions go up for Government 
sanction. Virtually I suppose they are made on 
the report of the local officer?—Practically it is 
the Divisional Officer who does remission work. 

3361. It is practically his department and the 
decision has to De based on what he says?—Yes. 

3362. (Sir Steyning Edgerley.) Can you give us a 
slight sketch of a day’s work?—I get up about 
6.30 to 7 ; I go to the office and do scriptory work 
—office work—until about 11. At 12 I go to the 
office to my court; I then call petitions and I 
try the cases posted for the day, magisterial and 
revenue ; the time occupied varies very much from 
day to day according to the length of the case ; 
you never can tell exactly haw many witnesses you 
will have ; sometimes I get away at 3, sometimes 
it goes on till 5 ; then I come back to the house, 
and there will probably be a few papers brought to 
me, up to tea time. I generally manage to get 
my exercise at tennis or golf or something in the 
afternoon after 5. 

3363. In the morning you are always at the 
office?—I was giving you a day at headquarters. 
Sometimes in headquarters I go out at once, and 
from 6.30 to 8 I inspect, say, municipal encroach¬ 
ments, or in camp I inspect irrigation works, with 
a view to the settlement of irrigation disputes and 
so on. 


on to a modern basis?—Yes, and also the various 
other matters of routine of which I have given a 
slight sketch in my statement. 

3375. If that were done, you think you would 
get sufficient relief to get in touch with the people ? 
—I cannot say how far the Committee'would go. 

3376. If it decided on the lines of your sugges¬ 
tions you think that would give you sufficient 
relief?—If it did what I hope, I think it would 
give sufficient relief. 

3377. (Mr. Meyer.) You speak of nothing having 
been done in the way of the reduction of reports 
and returns ; was there not a considerable reduc¬ 
tion in 1897 ?—I do not think it affected Divisional 
Officers very much. 

3378. Did it not rather affect the Tanjore dis¬ 
trict ?—I think it helped the Collector and the Col- 
lectorate, 

3379. Did it not extend to the Sub-Divisional 
Officer?—I do not think it made any appreciable 
difference to the Sub-Divisional Officer. 

3380. However, during the last few years there 
has been no attempt to abolish these returns?— 
Not that I ’know of. 

3381. Are they all returns prescribed by the 
Board of Revenue and the provincial Government 
or are a number prescribed by the Collector ?—A 
few I think are prescribed by the Collector. 


3364. From 12 to 3 you are practically occupied 
in magisterial work ?—From 12 to 3 I should say is 
the average ; the two hours from 3 to 5 are occu¬ 
pied in, you may say, odds and ends, all sorts of 
things,—getting up matters in relation to which 
you have been behindhand before. 

3365. Then on tour?—On tour, you have rather 
less magisterial work. As I was explaining, you 
consult the convenience of parties ; therefore you 
do inspection in the morning and your scriptory 
work in the afternoon. 

3366. Do you reckon your magisterial work to 
be specially heavy?—No. 

3367. How far do you see the villagers while you 
are doing the jamabandi l —I do not see many, 
because as a rule they have come at the time of 
calling the daily petitions. They do not wait for 
jamabandi ; and my point is that the reason so 
much work now is not taken at jamabandi is that 
we now do not mark so many papers to be settled at 
jamabandi ; we fry to dispose of them at the time. 


3382. TlTose he could abolish if he thought fit ?— 
I do not think there are many, and I doubt 
whether any of those could be abolished ; I can 
only think of one, and that is about encroach¬ 
ments. 

3383. Then as to the general revenue forms ; was 
there not a general alteration of these forms in 
about 1898 or 1899?—This list is a revised list, but 
I still think it could be cut down. 

3384. The village accounts to your mind are too 
complicated ?—-No doubt. 

3385. You say there are about 26 village ac¬ 
counts ; is it necessary to have so many, for ad¬ 
ministrative purposes and statistical purposes?—I 
know very little about statistics ; they are man¬ 
aged from above ; but for administrative purposes 
I think ihey might be reduced considerably. 

3386. And as regards the taluk office accounts, do 
you think the same ?—I think probably some could 
be reduced. 


3368. You said you thought it would be very 
advisable if all these accounts and returns were 
scrutinised by a competent Committee with a view 
to reduction ?—Yes. 

3369. Do you remember that having been done 
since you have Deen connected with the district?— 
No, I do not remember anything radical being 
done ; a few accounts have been altered, and so on. 

3370. There has never been what one may call 
an effort on a big scale?—I remember none since I 
became a Divisional Officer. 

3371. The idea of the last witness in suggesting 
Advisory Councils was something very like the idea 
of what was done on a higher scale at the Mysore 
Darbar. Do you think you would get anything 
out of that, if they held an assembly once or 
twice a year ?—'Perhaps once a year you might 
hear of something, but as a rule they would simply 
bring out something in the nature of an irrigation 
dispute or something that they personally wanted. 


3387. You spoke of the desirability of giving the 
District Magistrate more control over special de¬ 
partments. Has he not already control over the 
Superintendent of Police, which is one of the de¬ 
partments you mentioned?—I spoke of the greater 
independence of the police. 

3388. Do you consider that the police are unde¬ 
sirably independent of the District Magistrate?— 
I think they might be more directly und^r the 
District Magistrate. 

3389. The District Superintendent is subordinate 
to the District Magistrate in matters affecting the 
prevention of crime and the peace of the district, 
but is not so subordinate to him in the matter of 
the organisation and discipline of the police force? 
—Yes. 

3390. And you would bring him under the Dis¬ 
trict Magistrate as regards that?—As regards the 
organisation and management of the force also, at 
any rate in some matters. 


3372. It would be very difficult to keep order?— 
You could keep order, but you would only hear of 
things that you knew of already in your official 
routine ; I do not think you would hear of many 
new things. 

3373. You think it would be representative of 
particular grievances and not of the general wants 
of the people ?—I think so ; I think it would be the 
same thing over again. 

3374. So that really your idea of facilitating 
your work would be the appointment of a Committee 
to cut up the returns and accounts and put them 


3391. Then as to the forest officer ; do you con¬ 
sider that he is too independent?—No, I have not 
mentioned him. 

3392. The forest officer takes, more or less, the 
technical matters independently of the Collector ; 
and is his assistant in regard to the rest?—Yes. 

3393. You would like the Public Works Engineer 
to be in the same position as the forest officer?— 
Yes. 

3394. Are there not sub-engineers and overseers 
throughout the district?—Yes. 
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3395. You would like the sub-engineer in Nega- 
patam, if there is one, otherwise the overseer, 
to stand to you in the same position as the Dis¬ 
trict Engineer stands to the Collector?—No. 

3396. Then would you desire that the District 
Engineer should be under the Collector and that 
the overseer and the Sub-Divisional Officer should 
be under the Executive Engineer?—Yes. 

3397. The Collector has no direct charge in any 
part of the district?—No. 

3398. The whole district is divided into divi¬ 
sions ?—Yes. 

3399. Do you consider that the Divisional Officer 
should have larger control over the repairs of 
tanks and so forth?—Yes. 

3400. How would you propose to bring that 
about?—If the Executive Engineer were under the 
Collector I should feel justified in matters of emer¬ 
gency in requesting the Sub-Divisional Officer to do 
such and such work. 

3401. Is not that practically what I put to you—- 
that if the Collector is superior to the District 
Engineer you would similarly be able to give direc¬ 
tions to the local subordinate of the engineer?— 
No ; I would suggest no further powers than, for 
instance, with the Assistant 'Superintendent of 
Police. I feel justified in asking the Assistant 
Superintendent of Police, or suggesting to him, to 
do such and such work, because he is also a fellow 
subordinate with me of the Collector’s ; I have 
also power at present to issue direct orders in some 
matters to Police Inspectors. I do not now feel 
justified in doing that sort of thing with the Sub- 
Divisional Officer or the overseer of the Public 
Works - Department. 

3402. If it were put under the Collector the 
local arrangements would follow as a matter of 
course ?—Yes. 

3403. Are the Tanjore divisions especially heavy 
as compared with other divisions in which you 
have been?—My impression is that the revenue 
work is heavy. 

3404. But not the magisterial work ?—The magis¬ 
terial work is average. 

3405. Is it your usual experience that a Divi¬ 
sional Officer devotes three hours a day to magis¬ 
terial work?—Yes. 

3406. That is including appeals ?—Including all 
kinds of work. 

3407. The trial of original cases and the hearing 
of appeals from Second and Third Class Magis¬ 
trates ?—Yes. 

3408. You desire a larger power of appointment 
for Divisional Officers generally ?—Yes. 

3409. You would go up to what?—Rs. 50 or 
something like that. I would give all Divisional 
Officers of over two years’ experience the same 
power as that which is now enjoyed by the Sub- 
Collector. 

3410. Speaking generally, what pecuniary limit 
would that be. He appoints his own personal 
office, and he appoints other people up to Rs. 40. 

3411. How about revenue inspectors?—I think 
they should be under the Divisional Officer. 

3412. Should they be appointed by him ?—Yes. 

3413. Are they posted by him now ; is a revenue 
inspector sent to the Divisional Officer and posted 
within the division at the Divisional Officer's dis¬ 
cretion, or is he appointed by the Collector from 
firka to firka l —I, as acting Sub-Collector, have all 
the appointments of revenue inspectors ; I forget 
exactly what is the power of a junior Divisional 
Officer ; I think he can remove an inspector from 
firka to firka. 

3414. But your position as Sub-Collector is by 
grade seniority ?—Yes. 

3415. And if you reverted to the position of Head 
Assistant you would lose powers?—Yes. 

3415. Do you consider 'that the personal grading 
of Sub-Divisional Officers is a good system?—Yes. 

3325G 


3fl7. Has it diminished transfers?—Yes. 

3418. Would you be prepared to adopt the same 
system as regards tahsildars, to make their ap¬ 
pointments personal and not according to the 
talukl —Yes. 

3419. Do you consider that the present system of 
attaching the pay to the taluk causes unnecessary 
transfers of tahsildars?—I think so sometimes. 

3420. You spoke of village officers. You have at 
present the power of dismissing any village officer ? 
—-Yes. 

3421. Do I understand you to say that you should 
have the power of dismissal with no appeal?—With 
only one appeal to the Collector. 

3422. Is there ordinarily more than one appeal 
now?—In a great many cases there are appeals 
to the Board of Revenue. 

3423 In the case of every village officer you 
punish there is an appeal?—Almost every village 
officer I dismiss appeals. 

3424. But suppose you suspend him ?—I should 
say that about 15 per cent, of those suspended for 
three months or over appeal to the Board. 

3425. If you fine him ?—In the case of a fine, he 
hardly ever appeals. 

3426. But whatever you do to him in the way of 
punishment he can appeal to the Collector?—I 
think in the .case of petty fine there is no appeal. 

3427. But you say he has a second right of appeal 
to the Board of Revenue in the case of dismissal; 
,1 am trying to get at whether it is only in the 
case of dismissal or whether there is any other 
form of punishment under which he is allowed a 
second appeal to the Board of Revenue.—He does 
appeal in the case of suspension as a matter of 
executive practice ; sometimes the appeal is 
.rejected on the ground that there is technically 
no appeal, but sometimes a report is called for. 

3428. Is there a standing order which lays down 
that there is no right of appeal ?-—I believe so, hut 
1 am speaking of executive practice where he does 
appeal. 

3429. And in spite of the standing order, the Board 
admits the appeal ?—I have frequently been called 
upon to report in such cases, and the appeal is 
dismissed finally on the ground that there is no 
appeal. 

3430. That is to say, although the matter might 
have been rejected originally on the ground that 
the appellant had not the right to a second appeal, 
you were put to as much trouble as if he had had 
that right?—I have had to report, yes. 

3431. As regards these village officers, over the 
greater part of the Madras Presidency they are 
hereditary ?—Yes. 

3432. They are men who have a considerable 
standing in their village by Teason of their heredi¬ 
tary character?—That standing is not what it used 
■to be. 

3433. vShould the fact that they are hereditary 
iTuake any difference in regard to the tenderness 
with which they are treated in the matter of 
appeals? Would you treat an hereditary village 
officer differently from one who was not hereditary ? 
—He certainly should bo allowed more considera¬ 
tion, and I think he is allowed more consideration 
in the district on that ground. 

3434. Would you on that ground give him a 
second appeal, or would you leave his fate entirely 
in the hands of the Collector?—I would leave his 
fate in the hands of the Collector. 

3435. Although that might involve his family 
being disgraced and another family coming into 
the village office?—Yes. 

3436. You said that you endeavoured to give 
notice of your tours and soi on ; is it not sometimes 
desirable that you should go to a place without 
notice, so as to discover exactly how matters stand ? 
—Yes, I do sometimes. 

3437. Did you hear 'the last witness’s suggestion 
as to th9 reconstitution of taluks 1 —I only heard 
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•. C. T. II, the 'beginning of his evidence, about giving tah- 
Toknton. sildars the same powers as Deputy Collectors. 

AW 1907 3^38. And that you were to convert every tah- 

1 ’’’ isildar into a Divisional Officer ; that is to say each 

of the existing Divisional Officers would have 
charge of a taluk as his division, and the remainder 
would be filled by moving up the tahsildars as 
Deputy Collectors, and the present revenue inspec¬ 
tors would in their turn become tahsildars ; so 
■that you would have a large increase in the number 
of divisions, and a great number of petty taluks; 
what is your opinion of such a scheme?—I think it 
is unnecessarily expensive. 

3439. And would it greatly improve administra¬ 
tion?—My first impression is that it would not. 

3440. You cannot at present, at any rate, see any 
merit in it that would be worth the additional 
expense it would involve?—Mot at present. 

3441. You said something about dry crop remis¬ 
sions. You are aware of the Madras Revenue 
(Settlement that in the case of dry crops the vicis¬ 
situdes of seasons aro more largely taken into 
account than in the case of wet crops?—Yes. 

3442. Would that not be a ground fer treating 
the dry crops differently ?—Yes. 

3443. I do not say for giving no remission at all, 
hut for requiring more careful scrutiny in the 
case of dry crops than in the case of wet croiis?— 
Yes. 

3444. Have you any powers of suspension of 
revenue as apart from remission?—-As a Divisional 
Officer, I do not think I have any powers of sus¬ 
pension. 

3443. Cannot you suspend the collection of 
revenue pending further investigation as'to whether 
there is a case for remission or not?—I have for¬ 
gotten the latest ruling ; my impression is that 
at present it is in the power of the Collector to 
do that. 

3446. Do you think that that is sufficient, or that 
in certain cases it might go to 'the Su'b-Divisional 
Officer?—I think up to Its. 3,000 it might be with 
the Divisional Officer. 

3447. On wet land, or dry, or both?—On both. 

3448. As regards the taluk Board, is there a Vice- 
president ?—Yes. 

3449. Who is he generally ?—The headquarters 
tahsildar. 

3450. That is to sav, he is generally an official? 
—Yes. 

3451. Have you been aware of any non-official 
Vice-president ?—Mot personally. 

3452. You really think that education would be 
clone more satisfactorily if the taluk and District 
Beards had nothing to do with it?—Yes, primary 
education. 

3453. Would you give any say in such a case to 
the Collector or to the Divisional Officer, as such ? 
—I would say that it should still be expected that 
they would be consulted in matters relating to new 
departures and 'so forth by the Education Depart¬ 
ment. 

3454. The whole authority then for creating new 
schools, or abolishing schools, or altering the status 
of schools, would rest with the assistant inspector 
-of schools, or the inspectors of schools, or some¬ 
thing of that sort?—Yes, but he should be required 
in all casts to consult the Revenue Department. 

3455. Suppose you, as Sub-Divisional Officer, did 
not agree with the assistant inspector of schools, 
what would happen ?—I would report my point of 
view to the Collector, and ho would give his point 
of view to the Director of Public Instruction, and 
the Director of Public Instruction would decide. 

3456. Would there .be a certain amount of friction 
over that?—I think there would be less friction 
than there is at present in the scramble for grants. 

3457. Do you not have more power at present as 
President of the taluk Board than you could pos¬ 
sibly have under such a system?—Yes, we have 
more power. I think it is one of the powers which 
might be delegated to another department. 


3458. You propose to abrogate the executive 
power 'and to take the position of an officer who 
is consultative only ?—Yes. 

3459. You spoke of 'the scramble for grants and 
said that roads suffered from the demand for educa¬ 
tion. Is there no order that a certain proportion 
of the taluk income must be laid out on their roads ? 
•—Yes. 

3460. What proportion is it?—Ido not remember 
at present. 

3461. I put it to you that it is 50 per cent, of 
the land cess plus the income from tolls. Does 
nor, that give a guarantee that a large amount of 
money will be spent on roads?—I am not certain 
whether it is always carried out, and in any case 
there is certainly a demand for more roads rather 
than for more education, as a matter of fact, 

3462. But it is for the taluk Board to decide, 
if they have not enough money to go round, whether 
they will apply it to roads or whether they 
will apply it to schools, is it not?—But our 
budgets are altered by the District Boards and by 
Government, and the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion has a final say, about educational matters in 
Madras, that is to say with Government ; whereas 
there is no one to have a final say in support 
of roads. 

3463. You isay your budget is altered by the Dis¬ 
trict Board ; in what direction as a rule does the 
District Board alter your budget?—They say “You 
shall not spend on this and you must not sjiend 
on that ” ; they transfer money from one head to 
another. 

3404. The taluk Board is represented on the 
District Board?—Yes. 

3465. And you sit as an cx-oflcio member?—Yes. 

3406. So that you can always have your say before 
the District Board decides one way or the other?— 
Yes. 

3467. You say that the final power rests with 
the Director of Public Instruction, with regard to 
education grants ; is that so?—I only say that the 
budget is criticised by the Director of Public In¬ 
struction, and his criticisms are forwarded to 
Government, when final orders are passed. 

3468. Then it finally resits with Government?— 
Yes. 

3469. Is it your experience that Government as 
a rule takes the side of tho Director of Public 
Instruction against the President of the District 
Board ?—I cannot say that. 

3470. You have mentioned matters in which you 
desire that the taluk Board should get rid of their 
powers. Are there any larger powers that you 
would like to see given to the taluk Board ?—I have 
put down one or two matters of detail. 

3471. But apart from detail is there any general 
idea on which you would give them larger powers? 
—I would give them more complete control in 
financial matters. 

3472. In creating appointments and so on?—lies. 

3473. And sanctioning allotments for Public 
Works?—Yes. Under existing rules a certain 
number of things have to go up to the District 
Board for sanction. 

3474. Who appoints tho members of the taluk 
Boards now ?—The President of the District Board ; 
the nomination is made by the President of the 
taluk Board ; it goes up to the President of the 
District Board, who nominates to Government; it 
is then notified in the Gazette. 

3475. Does Government still appoint all the 
members of the taluk Board and select them, or 
has the jiower been delegated in any way to the 
District Board President?—I do not know that 
exactly ; I know it is practically done by the Col¬ 
lector ; but a reference on the subject does go up 
to Government?—Yes. 

3476. You would be in favour of 'the President of 
the District Board appointing them ?—Yes. 

3477. Would you go further and allow the taluk 
Board President to appoint them?—No. 



478. Because they are your colleagues ?—I think 
re should always be a certain amount of super- 
on by an officer above you. 

479. Take the village panchayat; would you 
>w the Divisional Officer to appoint their 
nber s ?—Yes. 

480. How many municipalities are there in your 
ision ?—One. 

481. Do you sit on that ex-officiol —Yes. 

482 ; Are you Chairman of it?—No. There is 
elected Chairman. 

483. As regards outside control, all matters con- 
ted with correspondence 'between the lnunicd- 
ity and the Government come before you in the 
t, place?—Yes. 

484. Do you have much work of that descrip- 
i ?—There are a considerable number of papers. 

485. Would you be in favour of giving the 
lector larger powers of supervision over the 
nicipalities, reviewing the administration report 
passing the municipal 'budget and so forth?—I 
uld say that the budgets and the administra- 
l reports should still go to Government, but the 
er matters I have mentioned in my statement 
;ht stop with the Collector. 

48C. Minor matters of expenditure and so forth? 
Tes. 

487. As regards appeals ; if you dismiss a taluk 
ird servant or suspend him, to whom does the 
t appeal lie ?—I think it is to the District Board 
'sident. 

488. Not to the taluk Board?—I cannot remem- 
which of the two it is ; I know in the case 

the District Board the appeal is from the Presi¬ 
lt 'to the District Board. 

489. From the President acting singly, to the 
ird as a collective body ?—Yes. 

490. Assuming that that is not the case in the 
ik Boards, would you be in favour of that ?— 
bink it would be desirable. 

491. Then if the taluk Board confirmed the doci- 
i that was taken by its President individually, 

. would bar any further appeal to 'the District 
ird?—Yes. My recollection is that the first 
leal is from the President of the taluk Board 
he President of the District Board. 

492. Therefore there is no appeal from the 
ividual to the collective 'body in the case of 

taluk Board as there is in the case of the 
trict Board?—I think not. 

493. In the municipality there is ?—In the muni- 
ility there is an appeal to the Council. 

494. From the decision of the Chairman as an 
ividual ?—Yes. 

495. Are the villages in Tanjore and in other 
nil districts rent by factions?—They are very 
ch rent by factions in Tanjore, and to a less 
ent, but to a considerable degree, in villages 
the other districts of which I have had expe- 
ice. 

496. But especially so in Tanjore?—Especially 

497. Would the existence of such factions mili- 
i against the administration of matters belong- 

to the village by a village panchayat?—Very 
Etfly. 


3498. In Tanjore and other Tamil districts is 
there a considerable loW-caste population attached 
to the villages?—Yes. 

3499. Do you think that they would get repre¬ 
sentation oil any panchayat?—I think that they 
would get nothing. 

3500. Do you think that the higher castes would 
take their interests into consideration in the matter 
of schools for instance?—No. I can quote an 
instance where the taluk Board had sanctioned a 
Panchama school in a particular village. 

3501. Perhaps you will explain what a Panchama 
school is?—It is a school for low caste people known 
as Pariahs or Panchamas; their employers, the 
high caste people, made so much trouble about the 
granting of land and the giving of a suitable site, 
that we finally abandoned it in that village. 

3502. Therefore if there was a system of allowing 
a village to run a school of its own the Panchamas 
would not come in to it?—Not at all. 

3503. They would not be allowed to come in to 
it?—I think not ; I think there would be excep¬ 
tions ; for instance, in South Arcot. 

3504. In South Arcot they are on more friendly 
terms?—Yes, and they have more influence. 

3505. Then as regards the liquor shops ; the 
Panchamas are the drinking class?—Yes. 

3503. The higher castes as a rule do not drink? 
-—Some Suilras drink. The majority of drinkers 
are non-caste. 

3507. Suppose any matters such as the distribu¬ 
tion and location of liquor shops were left to the 
panchayats would there bo danger of the Panchamas 
being unfairly treated in the way of getting no 
shops or an insufficient number of shops?—I think 
there probably would be a danger. 

3508. (Chairman.) You said in answer to Sir 
Steyning Edgerley that if an Advisory Council was 
started it would be merely a case of repeating old 
grievances which had been brought up at the 
jamabandisi —Brought up at the jamabandis and on 
petitions. 

3509. Might it not 'be an old grievance with a 
new aspect to it ?—I should say that if a Divisional 
Officer has done his duty the aspects ought all to 
have been considered. 

3610. Not from that point of view, but from the 
point of view of fresh evidence that might be 
brought to notice which had not been brought to 
notice at the jamabamlil —I do not think that 
anything very much new would come out. 

3511. You say that the Sanitary Commissioner 
being at present overworked causes delay in the 
execution of important work?—I said probably. 

3512. Do you find that somewhere or other these 
schemes coming up from divisions do stick for a 
considerable time?—The Negapatam market works 
stuck for more than a year; the water works 
scheme is still sticking. 

3513. That was due to the necessity of it passing 
the Sanitary Board?—I do not know the exaot 
details, but the delay seems to be after the scheme 
or project has left the Colleotor. 

3514. So far as you can find out that is the 
place where it sticks, the Sanitary Board ?—As far 
as I can see. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. P. B. Thomas was called and examined. 


516. (Chairman.) There are one or two points, I 
lerstand, to which you, as District Superinten- 
t of Police, desire to draw our attention ; per- 
s you will tell us briefly what they are?—The 
trict Superintendent of Police has not got suffi- 
ltly large powers Of his own to command the 
sonal influence with his men which he ought ito 
e in his own district. I have practically com- 
nd of over a thousand men, and I cannot order 
lan a black mark, which is a very small punish- 
it, without his having the right to appeal to 
east one officer over my head. I cannot give a 


police constable a petty reward of even 8 annas or a 
rupee on my own responsibility ; I cannot say to a 
man : “ I will give you a little reward ” ; I have to say 
to him : “ I will recommend a reward,” even if it 
is a rupee. I have no power of promotion at all ; 
I cannot promote a police constable to a head 
constable’s appointment at Rs 14 a month ; that 
all has to be done over my head. I have absolutely 
no command of any money in the way of secret 
service, and if I want to send a man on special 
duty, on any detective work, I have to obtain the 
money all the way from the Inspector-General’s 
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Office in Madras ; and if it is a matter of urgency 
I have to pay it out of my own pocket and trust 
to recover it afterwards, which is a matter of 
great correspondence. I have no power of trans¬ 
ferring inspectors inside my own district, and I 
think it is impossible to keep a district in the order 
in which it should be kept unless both the District 
Magistrate and the Superintendent of Police to¬ 
gether have power to transfer any non-gazetted 
officer to places where they wish him to go to 
inside their own district. Those are the points 
on which I think every District Superintendent 
ought to be given much larger powers. 

3516. What you feel is that the present restric¬ 
tions upon your powers are such as to prevent 
you having that influence with your force that a 
police officer ought to have?—Yes. 

3517. And that if you had larger powers con¬ 
ferred upon you it would enable you to prevent and 
detect crime with greater facility than you can 
now?—Yes. The present system tends to a dead 
level of work, and if anything special is demanded 
of any man by me I have not sufficient authority 
with the man to make my personal influence as 
great as it ought to be. In all police work 
personal influence counts for a great deal. 

3518. What is the size of your district?—5,000 
square miles. 

3519. That is a large area for a singlo officer 
to be able to get round?—Yes. I have two Assist¬ 
ants, and the inspection can be done. I do not 
think I am in a bad position as regards the area 
of the district in this particular district, but in 
most districts of Madras it is absolutely impossible 
to cover the area properly. 

3520. Is yours one of the smallest districts?— 
No, but I have more Assistants than they have in 
other districts. 

3521. What is your district?—South Malabar. 

3522. You look upon an area of about 5,000 
square miles as the limit that ought to bo the 
area of any District Superintendent?—It depends 
entirely on the number of Gazetted Assistants 
supplied to the district. I think a District 
Superintendent could look over a much bigger 
area if he were supplied with sufficient Assistants. 

3523. Do you think he could personally look 
over it?—lie could personally administer it; ho 
could not personally look over it. 

3524. Is that not desirable?—I do not think it 
is absolutely necessary. 

3525. It is not desirable?—It is desirably 
certainly. 

3526. Very desirable?—Certainly. 

3527. How long have you been in your present 
district?—Only three months. 

3528. You have about 20 years’ service?—Over 
20 years. 

3529. How many districts have you been in 
during that time?—About five. 

3530. How long does it take you to becomo 
fully acquainted with a district of the size of 
your present one?—Very nearly two years. 

3531. Does the system of leave necessitate an in¬ 
creased number of transfers ?—It causes them ; I 
do not think it need necessitate them. 

3532. Is there any way in which constant trans¬ 
fers could be avoided?—Yes. I think in cases 
where a man gets an unpopular district or un¬ 
desirable district he frequently takes leave after 
he has been there a short time with the idea of 
escaping from the district; when he comes back 
he is probably posted to any district that happens 
to be vacant at the time, and is not sent back to 
his original district as he ought to be. In many 
cases where a man is in a district that he likes 
and goes away on leave for a year, when ho comes 
back he is put into the first available district, 
and is not sent back to the other district, although 
he may have been there for only two years before. 

3533. Could any system be devised by which 
men could be kept longer in their district?—Very 
simply, I think it ought to be an understood thing 


that when an officer is posted to a district he 
should spend at least six years in the district, and 
that arrangements should be made to fill his place 
when he is away not by a permanent appointment; 
it should be understood that a man put in to act 
for him should give way to him when he came out 
again. 

3534. Could that be done by employing some of 
the senior Assistants?—There are always a certain 
number of Superintendents of the standing of a 
senior Assistant who are bound to go on acting for 
two or three years until they become full Superin¬ 
tendents ; there are always four or five gentlemen 
of that kind, and they might be relied upon to 
fill these vacancies perfectly satisfactorily and 
without inconvenience. 

3535. That would give some relief in the matter 
of transfers to the greater number of Superinten¬ 
dents and Assistant Superintendents throughout 
the Presidency?—To Superintendents certainly. 

3536. Is there any general delegation of powers 
which your Inspector-General could hand on to 
you or to your subordinates that you would like 
to have?—None beyond those I have been speaking 
about as to punishments and rewards and a certain 
amount of money being placed at my disposal. 
'There is one smaller point which I think has not 
been mentioned. At all sub-divisions the Assistant 
Superintendents have small offices of their own in 
their ranges; those ought to bo administered 
altogether, and the Assistant Superintendents 
might work with the headquarters offices; that 
would give the Superintendent greater freedom 
of action, because he would be able to detail them 
all to special work better than he can now, and 
it would relievo the Superintendent and District 
Office of a groat deal of unnecessary correspon¬ 
dence. 

3537. (Sir Steyniny Edrjcrlcy.) Would not your 
system of reposting to a district on return from 
loave be rather hard on individual officers? Take 
it in this way: I suppose in every Presidency 
there are 8 or 10 good districts, and perhaps some 
middling, and then some very bad ones?—Yes. 

3538. Suppose your officer goes on leave from 
a very bad one; will it not havo knocked his 
constitution to pieces very often?—But tho 
districts are not bad becauso they are unhealthy 
as a rule; they are bad becauso they are un¬ 
popular in other ways. 

3539. Have you not some unhealthy districts in 
Madras?—iWe have some unhealthy, and some of 
the most unhealthy are tho most popular. 

3540. Y’ou do not think that is an obiection?— 
No. 

3541. (Mr. Meyer.) I suppose your idea would 
be carried out if it were arranged that an officer 
spent from three to five years in the same district; 
you would not keep him in the same district for 
the greater part of his service?—I would not keep 
him in any district more than four or five or six 
years, because I think he tends to get slack after 
that, but up to that time I think he ought to 
be kept there. 

3512. You spoke about giving much larger dis¬ 
ciplinary powers in respect of punishments to the 
District Superintendent?—Yes. 

3543. And also to the District Magistrate?—To 
the District Magistrate only with regard to tho 
transfer of inspectors inside the district. * 

3544. But as to punishment?—I would not give 
any powers whatever in ordinary internal matters 
of police discipline. 

3545. Any cases that tho District Superinten¬ 
dent could not dispose of as regards discipline 
would go, as at present, to the Deputy Inspector- 
General ?—Yes. 

3546. (Mr. Uutt.) In the case of slight punish¬ 
ments you would allow no appeal?—In the case 
of a punishment as light as a black mark I would 
allow no appeal. 

3547. And in the case of a small fine?—We are 
not allowed to fine at all now. 

3548. You cannot impose a fine on any con¬ 
stable ?—No. 
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3549. Or a head constable?—No. 

3550. In the case of transfers what is the 
recommendation you would make?—I alluded to 
the transfers of inspectors. I think that transfers 
of inspectors inside a district should rest with the 
District Magistrate in consultation with the 
District Superintendent. That would make the 
influence of the District Magistrate and the 
Superintendent very much stronger and would 
prevent a great deal of correspondence. 

3551. Do you have to take your orders now from 
the Deputy Inspector-General?—The transfers of 
inspectors of police depend on the Deputy In- 
spector-tGeneral’s judgment. 

3552. iWhat is the result of having a black mark 
against a man?—-If he has an accumulation of 
black marks it affects any increment of good con¬ 


duct pay which he may have earned previously, Mr. P, B. 
and a certain number entail his dismissal. Thomas. 

3553. With the exception of the black mark, „ ' _ 

in every other case of punishment you would allow - ' 

one appeal?—Yes. 

3554. (Chairman.) Does the necessity of getting 
sanction from higher authority to punish by 
suspension or reduction of pay cause much corre¬ 
spondence?—No it does not. If I punish a man 
with a black mark, in practice it is practically 
a matter of course that the black mark will be 
confirmed; but the fact that I cannot do it 
without appeal does weaken my influence very 
much with my men. 

3555. It is a question of prestige, not of corre¬ 
spondence?—Yes. 

(The witness icithdrcw.) 


Dewan Bahadur P. Rajakatna Mudeliar was called and examined. 


3556. (Chairman.) What has been your occupa¬ 
tion hitherto?—I was a Government servant until 
1905. I was tahsildar, Deputy Collector, Personal 
Assistant to the Salt Commissioner, Head Sherish- 
tadar of the Board of Revenue, Secretary to the 
Board of Revenue in the Settlement Department, 
and, finally, Inspector-General of Registration. 

3557. Compared with other provinces, are the 
Collectors’ charges in Madras very large?—Yes. 

3558. And you think they might with advantage 
be made smaller?—Yes. 

3559. That would increase the number of Col¬ 
lectors and Divisional Officers?—Yes. 

3560. And of course of the officers under them? 
—Yes. 

3561. The raiyatwari system necessitates a 
greater demand on the time on the part of the 
Divisional Officers than is the case under the 
zemindari system?—Yes. 

3562. Is the demand on the time of Divisional 
Officers now so great that they are losing touch 
with the people in their districts?—Decidedly. 

3563. Have you noticed during the time you 
have been in Government Service an increase or 
decrease of this?-—An increase. 

3564. A decided increase?—Yes. 

3565. Is that due in any way to the lack of 
linguistic knowledge on the part of the officers, 
or is it duo to the necessity of keeping up with 
the great mass of correspondence that they have, 
or is it due perhaps to both?—(Want of linguistic 
knowledge of course is confined only to European 
officers, but, as regards the work, that has 
enormously increased in the past 20 years owing 
to the number of fiscal and special laws that have 
had to be passed for the protection of the revenue. 

3566. In the case of those who are natives of 
the country, you find they too are also divorced 
from the people whose affairs they administer?— 
Yes. 

3567. And the divorce in their case is quite as 
noticeable as in the case of European officers?—To 
a great extent. 

3568. Some loss of administrative power is 
occasioned by the constant transfer of administra¬ 
tive officers from charge to charge?—Yes. 

3569. In Madura there were no less than five 
changes of Collectors within three years?—Yes, 
those figures have to be verified, but I believe 
there must have been at least four. 

3570. Is Madura a very large district?—Yes, a 
very large and important district. 

3571. With a large population?—Yes. 

3572. It would take some time for a Collector 
to get round the district?—It would, and it is also 


a difficult district, with a very large turbulent Dewar 
population. Bahadur 

3573. Is only one language spoken in Madura? 

—Only one language. _ 

3574. It is clearly necessary that in a large 26 Nov., 1907, 
district like this an officer should remain a — 
sufficient time to get acquainted u'ith the people? 

—Yes, he should remain at least four years. . 

3575. Now he remains how long?—A year, or 
a year and a half. 

3576. You say that the condition of the tahsil- 
dars is just as bad as that of the Divisional 
Officers?-—Yes. 

3577. When you were a tahsildar yourself did 
you find much difficulty in getting out into your 
district ?—No difficulty whatever. 

3578. It has arisen since your time?—Yes. 

3579. Has the mass of returns which the Board 
of Revenue now requires beon increased very much 
since the tirno when you were a tahsildar?—Yes, 
it has been much increased under the requisition 
of the Secretary of State. 

3580. Are all of them due to the requirements 
of the Secretary of State?—No, but many are. 

3581. And some of them, you think, might be 
abolished?—(When 1 was Secretary in the Settle¬ 
ment Department, I remember I recommended 
the abolition of certain statements and the sub¬ 
mission of others once in five years. At that time 
the Government of India refused to approve the 
proposal because they said the information was 
wanted for Parliament, but I think subsequently 
there has been some change. 

3582. There has been some diminution of these 
returns ?—Yes. 

3583. You are of opinion that the TJncovenanted 
.Service might be remodelled; will you kindly out¬ 
line your scheme?—Yes. My idea is that the 
work has so enormously increased that either you 
must reduce the areas or increase the number of 
officers. As regards taluks, it will bo somewhat 
difficult to reduce the areas. Prior to 1868 the 
taluks were about half the present size; in the 
revision carried out in 1866, in order to provide 
funds for raising the pay of tahsildars, which was 
then about Rs. 70 or Rs. 80, they practically, 
doubled the area. Now, with the enormous in¬ 
crease ofi work that has been entailed, it is difficult 
for a tahsildar, however energetic he may be, to 
get through his work. In this Presidency, some 
ton years ago, tahsildars were relieved of magis¬ 
terial duties; there were appointed what were 
called stationary magistrates. Even now the 
tahsildar is overburdened with work. I therefore 
propose that there should be a Gazetted Officer 
in charge of every taluk, and that there should 
be given to him two or three assistants according 
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Deman *0 the importance of the taluk, one for revenue 

Bahadur work and the others for magisterial work; then 

P. Bajaratna he will be able to keep in full touch with the 
Mudeliar. people and to stop the corruption which is now 

- rampant in every taluk —in the lower grades of 

26 Birv,, 1907, course. 

- The main principle of the scheme, which I 

W'ould suggest, is (a) to constitute the higher 
grades of the Uncovenanted Service, comprising 
all appointments carrying a salary of Its. 200 and 
upwards, into “ an exclusive service,” to be re¬ 
cruited partly by competition, partly by selection, 
and partly by promotion from the lower grades; 
(6) to provide each taluk with a Gazetted Officer 
(either a Covenanted Civilian or an Uncovenanted 
Deputy Collector), with two or more assistants, 
one for revenue and one or more for magisterial 
work; and (c) to give each Collector a Personal 
Assistant of the rank of a Sub-Collector, or a 
Head Assistant or an officer of the “listed service.” 
Under this scheme, the Collector will be freed 
from a mass of office work which now prevents 
him from touring about and freely moving among 
the people; and every taluk will be provided with 
a complete staff of officers who will be able to hear 
and dispose of all complaints in person and keep 
closer touch with the people than is possible under 
present conditions. 

Mot only will the pay of these Magistrates be 
slightly raised, but, what is of more importance, 
they will all be placed under the immediate 
supervision of a Gazetted Officer, who will be on 
the spot, promptly to check any irregularities 
that may occur. Moreover, the powers of these 
subordinates might ordinarily be limited to the 
trial of offences punishable by Third Class Magis¬ 
trates and they may be debarred, where necessary, 
from taking up cases triable by 'Second Class 
Magistrates, except such as may be transferred 
to them by the Divisional Magistrate. These 
latter officers will generally bo invested with 
summary powers and will thus be able to dispose 
of all important eases themselves. The increase 
in the number of First Class Magistrates will 
not necessarily lead to an increase in the number 
of cases triable by those officers, nor in the number 
of appeals against their decisions, but, on the 
contrary, there is every probability of a diminution 


in the number, as with reduced charges and more 
leisure, the officers would be able to dispose of all 
cases much more satisfactorily than at present. 
Similarly, the work of supervision on the part of 
the District Collectors will be reduced rather than 
increased. 

Concurrently with the increase in the number 
of Divisional Officers, it is necessary that the Col¬ 
lectors’ sherishtadars should also be included in the 
grade of Deputy Collectors. 

Including the recently formed district of 
Guntur, there are 23 districts, for each of which 
there is a Collector. There are 14 SubsCollectors, 
21 Head Assistants, 16 Assistant Collectors 
(average), and 83 Deputy Collectors. This is 
exclusive of the two special Assistant Collectors 
employed in the Agency tracts. Including Madras 
and the Nilgiris, there are 161 taluks in the 
Presidency, for each of which a Gazetted Officer 
will be required. The 14 Sub-Collectors will be 
posted as Personal Assistants to the Collectors of 
the more important districts. For each of the 
remaining 7 districts excluding Madras and the 
Xilgiris, either a senior Head Assistant or a Pro¬ 
vincial Service Deputy Collector may bo attached 
as a Personal Assistant. Theso officers will have 
no separate divisional charges, but it should be 
open to the Collector to post them to the charge 
of any particular taluk when an emergency arises, 
or depute them for any important duty, and call 
in a Deputy Collector to headquarters to tako 
their place. Excluding these 21 officers and 4 
Deputy Collectors who are on other duty, viz.: 
two as Presidency Magistrates, one as Assistant 
Secretary to the Hoard of Revenue, and 
one as Assistant Superintendent of Stamps and 
Stationery, there will remain 14 Head Assistant 
Collectors, 10 passed Assistant Collectors who will 
be competent to be placed in independent charge, 
and 79 Deputy Collectors, or a total of 103 
Gazetted Officers for fhe charge of 103 taluks. 
This will leave 58 taluks to be provided for. Add¬ 
ing to this the Collectors’ sherishtadars, who will 
bo graded as Deputy Collectors, viz. : 23, wo shall 
require 81 additional Deputy Collectors to give 
effect to the proposed scheme. This will raise the 
total number of Deputy Collectors to 164, includ¬ 
ing the four officers on other duty. 


I have adopted the following scale in calculating the financial results of the scheme : 

Deputy Collectors. 


Existing. 

Proposed. 

No. 


1 

: 

1 

Cost. 

No. 

Cost, 



i 

Rs. 

Rs. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

2 on 



700 

1.400 

2 on 


800 

1,600 

JJ 


.! 

600 

3,000 

1 „ 


700 

2,800 

1> 


••• ••• 4 4 4 | 

500 

7,500 

8 „ 


600 

4,800 

22 „ 



400 

8,800 

H „ 


500 

7.000 

19 „ 


IM ... | 

300 

5,700 

24 „ 


400 

9,600 

20 „ 



250 

5,000 

30 ,. 


300 

9,000 






40 „ 


250 

10,000 



1 



12 „ 


200 

8,400 


Local allowance ... | 


250 


Local allowance ... 

... 

250 

— 


1 

... 

53,150 


Total 


53,450 

S3 


j 


31,600 

164 

Increase ... 


21,800 


Divisional Officers' Establishment. 


Establishment of Snb-Collectors (Rs. 397),') 

Head Assistant Collectors (Rs. 245), anti > 17,435 
Deputy Collectors (Rs. 130). J 


Establishment of 100* Divisional Officers 4 
at Rs. 160 per mensem. ]■ 26,012 

Deputy Collector, Madras (Rs. 412). J 

Increase . 8,577 


* I allow four clerks on Rs. 50, 30, 25 and 20. Being at the taluk head-quarters, the Divisional Officer can 
command the assistance of the tahsiidars’ clerks when urgently required. 
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Tahsildars, Deputy Tahsildars and Stationary Sub-Magistrates. 


Existing. 

Proposed. 

No. 

Cost. 

No. 

Cost. 


Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. , Rs. 

12 Tahsildars on. 

260 

3,000 

70 Tahsildars . 

175 12,250 

24 „ . 

225 

5,400 

120 „ . 

150 1 18,000 

40 „ .. 

200 

8,000 

100 „ . 

125 ! 12,500 

42 ., . 

175 

7,350 

153 „ . 

100 j 15,300 

43 „ . 

150 

6,450 



53 Dy. Tahsildars . 

120 

6,360 



102 ,, . 

100 

10,200 



35 Staty. Sub-Mags. 

120 

4,200 



92 „ . 

100 

9,200 



443 Total 


60,160 

443 Total 

■ 58.050 




Decrease ... 

2,110 

i i 


Dewan. 
Sahadtu 
P. Rajaru, 
Mudeliai 

26 Nov., 19 


Savings. 

Land Records Superintendents, Tahsildars and Deputy Tahsildars ... 

Temporary Deputy Collectors . 

Saving in the pay of Iluzur Sherishudars... 


Net increase per mensem. 

The net increased cost amounts to Rs. 2,01,804 
per annum or two lakhs in round figures, repre¬ 
senting an increase of only ‘32 per cent, on the 
total land revenue of the Presidency (Rs. 628 "86 
lakhs). If the Government of India would not 
object to adding another lakh to the cost proposed, 

I would advocate an increase in the number of 
Covenanted Officers as suggested above, and a cor¬ 
responding reduction in the number of the last 
grade Deputy Collectors. In making these calcu¬ 
lations, I have not taken into account the increase 
involved in Mr. Meyer’s scheme for the redistri¬ 
bution of districts and taluks, the details of which 
have not yet been published. An increase in the 
number of districts and taluks is necessary, and I 
would increase the number of districts to at least 
thirty, limiting the extra cost to a moderate figure, 
by grading the additional officers partly in the 
third grade and partly in the Provincial Service. 
I have not also taken into account the increase in 
the pay of the Iluzur and taluk establishments 
which is, I believe, under the consideration of the 
Board of Revenue. 

The pay of tahsildars, deputy tahsildars, and 
stationary sub-magistrates should be made per¬ 
sonal, but the number of each class of officers to 
be allotted to each taluk, and the number in each 
grade to be assigned to each district, should be 
fixed once for all by the Government. 

I do not think that the number and pay of the 
revenue inspectors require any alteration. The 
scale was revised in 1890, and in 1906 a large staff 
of additional inspectors (157) was sanctioned for 
Land Records work whom I propose to retain. The 
revenue inspectors have hitherto been burdened 
with the duty of enquiring into every petition pre¬ 
sented to the tahsildar or Divisional Officer. If 
the proposed scheme is approved, most of these 
petitions, except such as require measurement of 
the lands in dispute, will be enquired into by the 
tahsildar or his deputy, while the more important 
cases will be taken up by the Divisional Officer 
himself. Claims for remission for failure of wet 
crops above a certain limit will also be examined 
by these officers. The revenue inspectors’ duties 
will then be confined chiefly to checking the ac¬ 
counts of cultivation and collection, inspecting 
boundary marks, cultivation of second and third 
crops, encroachments, &c. 

3584. Do you consider that the position of the 
tahsildars ought to be very much raised?—Yes. 
Practically my scheme will carry that out. 

3585. Would the increase of number of Gazetted 
Officers, giving one for each taluk, very much 


Rs. 

4,475 

2,500 

4,475 


Total savings . 11,450 

. 16,817 

increase the work of the Collector?—I do not 
think so. With a good, honest officer on the spot, 
the work would be rather less ; the work would 
be much more efficiently done than at present, and 
the appeals would be fewer. 

3586. Do you consider that the appeals now are 
too numerous ?—I do not think they are numerous. 

3587. But you told us that the number of 
appeals would be largely reduced by the scheme 
which you proposed ?—Yes, the present number 
will of course be reduced. 

3588. Then I assume from that that they are 
too numerous ?—They are not too numerous. 

3589. The scheme which you propose would very 
much reduce them?—Yes. 

3590. Would that not rather point to the fact 
that they are too numerous now?—They are un¬ 
doubtedly largo, but the necessity of appeals will 
be less under my scheme. What I say is that 
merely to increase the number of officers who can 
try first-.class cases will not necessarily increase 
the number of appeals. If there are 50 first-class 
cases, there will be more people trying the 50 
cases, that is all, so that it does not follow that 
the number of appeals would be greater ; on the 
contrary, if the work is better done the number 
of appeals will rather fall. 

3591. Are you in agreement that the appeals as 
to punishment may very properly be limited to 
one above the officer who gives the original de¬ 
cision?—I would draw a line as regards the limit 
of pay. 

3592. Above so many rupees a month?—Yes, 
clerks paid so much might be allowed one appeal, 
and above that pay they might be allowed two 
appeals. 

3593. Where would you fix that limit?—Say 
about Rs. 50. 

3594. In no case should there be more than two 
appeals, in your judgment?—Not necessarily, ex¬ 
cepting of course for Gazetted Officers. 

3595. Then you suggest that the pay of the 
stationary sub-magistrate is much too low?—Yes. 

3596. What is it now?—Rs. 100 to Rs. 120. 

3507. What do you think it ought to be ?—I have 
worked out a scheme in which I propose that there 
shall be four grades, Rs. 175, Rs. 150, Rs. 125, 
and Rs. 100. My scale, provided there is a com¬ 
plete establishment, will bring out a total cost 
of about two lakhs for the Presidency, which is 
certainly not large, considering that the present 
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cost compares very favourably with that of other 
provinces. Madras has been practically starved 
in the matter of establishment. 

3598. You said just now that there was a great 
deal of corruption in the lower ranks?—Yes. 

3599. At what rank in the hierarchy does that 
corruption begin?—The revenue inspectors and 
village officers chiefly. 

3600. What is the reason of that corruption ; is 
it mere desire for gain ?—No, it is the rigour with 
which the various special and fiscal laws have to 
be enforced ; there is the Salt Law, the Excise 
Law, and the Forest Law, and many other laws— 
laws about irrigation, laws about encroachments, 
and so on—that give a dangerous power into the 
hands of the lower officers, and the first manipula¬ 
tion begins with the village karnam. 

3601. Then it will not remove in any way the 
source of corruption if you increase the pay of 
these inspectors and subordinate officers?—You 
may increase the pay, but unless there is local 
supervision by a responsible officer, it is not 
likely that merely increasing the pay will produce 
the desired result; of course it would do some 
good. 

3602. Would you get a better class of men ?— 
You would in course of time, but the opportunity 
for temptation ought to be removed by prompt 
check on the part of superior officers. A Gazetted 
Officer is always likely to be much more effective 
than an officer of an inferior grade. 

3603. Does this cause much discontent among 
the people ?—Yes, the greatest curse of the country 
is the amount of corruption. 

3604. Is that anything new in the history of the 
country, or is it something that has always been 
here?—It has increased rather than decreased, 
owing to the increase in the number of restrictive 
laws. 

3605. As the number of restrictive laws has in¬ 
creased, so has the corruption of officers by per¬ 
sons desirous of evading the laws increased ?—Yes. 

3606. Will you give us instances of the restric¬ 

tive laws you refer to?—That in regard to forests 
is one ; then the salt and excise laws ; then there 
are rules about remissions ; they are not controlled 
here by legal enactments but by rules issued by 
the Board of Revenue. One rule is that the crop 
must be preserved for inspection ; that is a neces¬ 
sary provision, I fully admit, but the revenue 

inspector and the karnam, delay inspections, and 
the tahsildars have no time to inspect properly, 
and the result is that the raiyat loses the benefit 
of the remission. 

3607. But where does the corruption come in 

there?—The raiyat must pay the man to induce 
him to come and make prompt inspection ; if 
there is delay the cattle graze on it, and he loses 

the benefit of the little remission he can get. 

3608. He may not touch the crop until somebody 
has come to look at it and certified that it is 
worth so much ?—-Exactly. 

3609. Besides the provision of rather highly paid 
officers under the supervision of a Gazetted Officer, 
how would you propose to get rid of this corrup¬ 
tion?—For instance, would you abolish the Forest 
Law?—No, that is not possible. 

3010, The law in itself is a good law?—It is 
necessary ; whether it is good or bad is a different 
matter, but it is necessary -for the revenue and for 
the good of the -people also ; but in administering 
such laws there ought to be some little disci'etion 
used. 

3611. By whom ?—By the officers conducting the 
prosecutions. 

3612. Perhaps they are thinking all the time 
of their revenue?—For instance the grazing forests 
are marked out, but not on the ground ; there is 
some flag put up at a distance of two or three fur¬ 
longs, but the raiyat does not know what the exact 
boundary is. The cattle trespass on it, and then 
he is hanled up and prosecuted. 


3613. Prosecuted by some minor official?—The 
forest guard ; there is one officer in the district, 
and practically the forest guard is master of the 
situation. 

3614. The forest guard says, "I want back¬ 
sheesh,” and if he gets it there is no prosecution? 
—Exactly. 

3615. Then with regard to salt?—Similarly, if a 
man keeps salt water in his house or scrapes a 
little salt-earth, he is hauled up ; the rules provide 
that the first offence should be excused, but the 
man has to go before a salt inspector before the 
excuse can be obtained. Rather than go 20 or 30 
miles to see the salt inspector, the man pays two 
or four annas to the salt peon. Under my 
scheme, if there is a Gazetted Officer—he may be 
an Uncovenanted or Covenanted Officer, but he will 
be a Gazetted Officer—he will be on the spot and 
in touch with the people, and he will hear all 
those cases and set matters right. All those 
things go to the Revenue Department and this 
officer would be the chief executive officer in these 
matters. 

3616. There is no danger of the transference of 
the corruption from the forest guard to the 
Gazetted Officer?—Well, if that is likely to occur, 
there is an end to all administrative government; 
but it is not at all likely to occur, because as a 
class our Deputy Collectors are honest ; the only 
difficulty is that they are not in touch with the 
people ; they have no time. 

3617. What is the title of the lowest grade 
(Gazetted Officer?—The Deputy Collector on 
Its. 250. As regards Divisional Officers, if my 
scheme is approved there will be a Gazetted Officer 
in each taluk, so it will be unnecessary to have a 
separate Gazetted Officer. 

3618. You say you are in favour of the creation 
of Advisory Councils?—Yes. 

3619. Should minor irrigation works, grazing 
lands, roads, village schools, and sanitation all 
form subjects which the Advisory Council could 
consider? Would you agree with that definition 
of the work of the Advisory Council?—They should 
be simply consultative bodies, and it would be 
well that the Collector of the district should be in 
touch with them and ascertain their views. 

3620. How often do you think he ought to see 
them?—Once in two or three months I should say 
would be quite enough. 

3621. Then he would call them together and say, 

“ I have got certain things to settle ”—it may be 
either roads or sanitation or a hundred and one 
things—“ I should like to know what your opinion 
is ?’’—Yes. 

3622. You think he would get a good opinion ?— 
Yes, if freedom of discussion is allowed and the 
District Officer is given the relief that I pro- 
pose ; he is so much overburdened with work now 
that he has not time to discuss matters with any¬ 
body. 

3623. You think he would get a good opinion 
from the Advisory Council ?—Yes. 

3624. One witness before us to-day said it was 
impossible at the present moment -for the Divi¬ 
sional Officer to settle a question as to irrigation or 
division of water. There may be a dispute be¬ 
tween village and village as to the amount of 
water available for this village or that, and the 
witness gave us to understand that that was a 
question which would have to be referred to the 
Public Works Department. That would be a 
case which would be constantly occurring, would it 
not ?—-Certainly. 

3625. Is that the sort of question which might 
be advantageously threshed out at the Advisory 
Council ?—It would not be possible. 

3626. You would have to confine their advice to 
minor irrigation works—the provision of a well or 
some small sanitary scheme or something of that 
kind ?—Yes, and small tanks in each village. 
There are numbers of them. 
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3627. Do you think that the creation of Advisory 
Councils should be accompanied by the revival of 
the panchayats ?—’Yes. 

3628. How many members do you think would be 
advisable for a panchayat ?—I think not more than 
five. 

3629. I think in the Punjab they have eight?— 
I do not know; the word “panch’' means five, 
and that is a large enough number. 

3630. That is the number which from time im¬ 
memorial it has been usual to have?—Yes. The 
panchayat system has practically disappeared at 
present, and it will require considerable care to 
resuscitate it ; I do not think the difficulties are 
insuperable. 

3631. I gather that in the north of India there 
has been a distinct attempt to revive the pan¬ 
chayat system and that they entrust to the pan¬ 
chayats the settlement of monetary disputes up to 
a small sum, and that practically no appeal has 
been found necessary. Do you think the same 
thing should obtain in Madras ?—Yes, there must 
have been a recent attempt. At the time of 
the Irrigation Commission, Sir Denzil Ibbetson 
recorded a note in which he said, “ Under the in¬ 
fluence of our rule the faculty of combination and 
co-operation has diminished and is diminishing ” ; 
I think that is true of every other province in 
India ; but we could create such a body. 

3632. You think that the faculty of combination 
might be restored, first of all by the introduction 
of Advisory Councils and then by the revival of 
the panchayats ?—Yes. 

3633. Of course, that would take a long time?— 
Yes. 

3634. But you think it would be well worth the 
effort?—Yes. 

3635. (Mr. Meyer.) How long were you in the 
public service before you retired altogether?— 
Forty-two years. 

3636. You spoke of-dhe large increase of work 
that you had noticed cuhyng that time ; was that 
not largely due "to the tendency of the people to 
appeal against orders passed "by the local executive 
officers?—To a very little extent. So far as 
revenue questions are concerned, I do not think 
there is any serious tendency to appeal. 

3637. Do you know the Telugu districts?—Yes, 
my service was chiefly in Telugu districts. 


3647. In your opinion has that reduction proved 
satisfactory?— I do not know what reduction has 
been made in the number of appeals. 

3648. But do you think that substantial justice 
is done with the one appeal that is allowed ; under 
any system of law there may be occasional in¬ 
justice, but speaking generally is that what you 
would say ?—On the whole there has been sub¬ 
stantial justice. 

3649. Take the case of village officers ; there 
used to be almost unlimited capacity for appeals 
there. That has been reduced?—Yes. 

3650. With good effect, in your opinion?—Yes. 

3651. Then it might be quite possible to reduce 
appeals in other matters also and to produce good 
results too?—I think in this Presidency we have 
gone far enough so far as revenue questions are 
concerned. 

3652. To put it broadly, you would allow one 
appeal against any action of a local officer to the 
officer above him ?—Yes. 

3653. Would you allow a second appeal—I am 
not speaking of personal ' questions—on all 
executive actions, such as assessments and so forth? 
—In certain cases, yes; for instance, cases of 
encroachments and percolation; these are enact¬ 
ments that can be worked very arbitrarily; in 
these special cases I would allow a second appeal. 

3654. Until the matter had been definitely 
settled by what you might call an accumulation 
of case law, you would allow a second appeal, but 
you would regard that as a provisional step 
towards abolishing them?—Yes. 

3655. You said you would abolish second appeals 
in the case of punishments up to Rs. 50?—Yes. 

3656. You spoke of an increase of forms and 
returns as being due, as far as you know, to a 
certain extent to the action of the Secretary of 
State. Has there not also been a certain increase 
owing to calls for information by the local Legis¬ 
lative Council ?—Yes, I do not think it has been 
very much. 

3657. It is to a certain extent inevitable that 
when there is a Legislative Council formed, and 
the members take more interest in matters, there 
will be calls for returns from public servants?— 

Yes. 

8858. And if there were local Advisory Councils 
would that load to additional returns; do you 
think they would want information ?— Much of the 
information ought to be available in the offices. 
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3638. Do you say that there is no further ten¬ 
dency to appeal (I do not say whether rightly or 
wrongly) against actions of the executive authority 
now than there was in 1865?—There is a tendency 
to some extent. 

3639. Has there been, in the last generation we 
will say, an increased tendency on the part of 
the people to appeal against the actions of the 
local executive authorities?—Yes. 

3640. And in the Tamil districts?—That has 
been notorious. 

3641. Do you think that one of the reasons which 
lead to the local authorities being over-worked and 
not being able to get into sufficient actual contact 
with the people is having to report on these 
appeals?—To some extent. 

3642. And therefore if, without any substantial 
injustice being done, the mass of appeals could be 
reduced, it would be a good thing?—What sort of 
appeals are you speaking of ? 

3643. I am speaking about the darkliast appeals 
as to who is to get a particular field, or of appeals 
against an assessment for encroaching on Govern¬ 
ment land and so forth?—There is only one appeal 
allowed now in those cases. 

3644. There has been some reduction there?— 
Yes. 

3646. When was that reduction made?—I forget 
the date. . 

3646. I suggest it was about 10 years ago ?—Very 
likely. 


3659. And the information would be already 
there?—Yes. In the matter of returns there are 
two or three returns which entail an enormous 
amount of work. For instance, there is what is 
called the Crop Return; that has about 150 
columns; such things are hardly worth the trouble 
taken with them. 

3660. Who prescribed that return?—It is a 
return with reference to a despatch of the Secre¬ 
tary of State. 

3661. Did the Secretary of State prescribe the 
whole 150 columns?—Well, we in Madras do not 
follow the same system as in other places where 
mere estimates are accepted ; our officers are scien¬ 
tific and thorough, and they elaborated the 150 
columns. 

3662. Then tho actual burden of work in this 
particular return is not so much caused by the 
initial requirements of the Secretary of State as 
by the superstructure that the Government of 
Madras have raised on it?—I do not know. 

3663. However, a certain number of these 
returns might be reduced without any harm ?—Yes. 

3664. The particular statement you have re¬ 
ferred to might be reduced to one return in five 
years ?—Yes. 

3665. The village accounts are very numerous?— 
Yes. 

3666. Are all these acoounts necessary?—Those . 
that relate to the settlement of the demand are 
necessary, and the changes and rises are all 
essential; but there are other columns in the 
agricultural statistics whioh might be omitted. 
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3967. What are the particulars which are de¬ 
manded by the Secretary of State that you object 
to?—There is the Crop Return; there is the Pro¬ 
duce Return. 

3068. These all feed that big statement you 
mentioned just now; if that were abolished it 
would lead to a reduction of accounts in every 
village?—Yes. 

3669. Apart from this, you do not think the 
village accounts are unduly cumbrous?—No. 

3070. And the taluk accounts?—They follow the 
village accounts. 

3671. They were improved some years ago?— 
Yes. 

3672. Was that in the direction of expanding or 
diminishing them?—Mr. Stokes and myself were 
on the Committee, and we revised the village and 
the taluk accounts and tried to improve them. 

3673. The improvement was in the direction of 
reducing and not increasing them ?—As to some 
statements, yes, but in regard to some other- 
statements we had to elaborate. 

3674. In the accounts that you say are neces¬ 
sary, those relating to the holdings, to the man’s 
payments, and so forth, could the account be made 
to cover all the real information required and yet 
be reduced in size?—I do not think that would be 
possible; there would be a danger of loss of 
revenue. 

3675. You recollect a scheme of my own for the 
increase of districts, divisions and taluks? —Yes. 

3676. I proposed three districts, 16 extra 
divisions and 17 extra taluks. I gather you pre¬ 
fer your own scheme for a larger number of 
officers?—Yes, that will give you complete auto¬ 
nomy for each taluk. 

3677. Suppose you had power to introduce your 
scheme, would you include with it the. increase in 
the numbers of districts, divisions and taluks which 
I proposed and the Madras Government accepted ? 
—I would include your scheme. 

3678. That is to say you would increase the 
number and therefore decrease the area, and the 
burden of charge, of each?—Yes. 

3679. But you would proceed further ?-As, 

3680. I do not quite understand the position of 
your Divisional Officer under this scheme; is he to 
take the place of the tahsildar ?—No, he will be the 
Divisional Officer practically; I give him also a 
tahsildar on reduced pay. 

3681. There, are two assistants, one for magis¬ 
terial work and one for revenue work?—Yes. 

3682. Is the assistant for revenue work to have 
precisely the same powers as the present tahsildar? 
—Yes. 

3683. And the same pay?—No, not the same 
pay; less pay. 

3684. Why? Do you think the tahsildar is over¬ 
paid now?—I think his responsibilities will be less, 
and he. would have a Gazetted Officer on the spot 
to help him. 

3685. But as regards the distribution of work ; 
at present the local work of the taluk goes in the 
first place to the tahsildar?—Yes. 

3686. Would it continue to go to the tahsildar 
under your scheme ?— Yes. 

3687. The Divisional Officer -will not take any 
more part in the local work than he does now?— 
Many petitions are now transferred by the Divi¬ 
sional Officer bo the tahsildar and by the tahsildar 
to the revenue inspector and so on. Most of the 
petitions ought to be disposed of by the tahsildar 
or by the Divisional Officer in person. 

3688. The result of your scheme would be that 
the Divisional Officer would usually do a great 
deal of the work that now- goes to tho tahsildar? 
—A portion of it; we should make a sort of dis¬ 
tribution about which there would be no difficulty. 

3689. Under the system you advocate of one 
appeal against any particular order, there would 
necessarily be more appeals to tho Collector, since 
in a .particular thing which under the present 


scheme is done by the tahsildar the appeal would 
lie to the Divisional Officer. If under your scheme 
the Divisional Officer puts the tahsildar aside and 
passes orders himself, then the appeal lies to the 
Collector ?—I do not know; such eases would be 
vory few; in revenue matters the powers of the 
tahsildar are very limited. 

3660. Do you think that the Divisional Officer 
under this scheme would bo in absolute touch with 
the people?—Yes. 

3691. There are taluks about 1,000 square miles 
in extent ?—Yes. 

3692. Would he still be able to be in touch with 
the people over thoso areas?—With one taluk he 
ought to be able to inspect every village once in 
the course of the year, if not twice. 

3693. You stated that you oonsider corruption 
has increased of late years in Madras; do you 
really maintain that?—In tho lower ranks it has 
increased, but in the higher ranks, no. 

3694. You say that the Civil Judicial Service 
is now fairly pure?—Yes. 

3695. That was not so a generation ago?—No. 

3696. Is the tahsildar of to-day at all as corrupt 
as the tahsildar of 36 or 40 years ago?—No. 

3697. We are getting a higher and better class 
of officer?—Yes, but he is not in touch with the 
lower ranks; the first manipulation of the records 
begins with the revenue inspector. 

3698. Then you desire to restrict your remarks 
to the lower ranks?—Yes. 

3699. You admit that in the higher ranks there 
has been an improvement in the morale? —Yes, but 
unfortunately they are not in touch with the 
people 

3700. Do you say that the tahsildar is not in 
touch with the people?—He is not in touch; for 
some reason or other, even although he has been 
relieved from magisterial work, he works from 
morning till evening, and he does not get into 
touch with the people. 

3701. Does he not have to spend about two- 
thirds of the time in camp?—-No, only 15 days 
in the month. 

3702. Do the people not come to him about their 
grievances?—-I do not know. 

3703. The Divisional Officer also tours about 
half tho ye^r?—I think it is limited to three 
months in tho year. 

3704. I thought it was five?—I am not certain. 

3705. Anyhow he tours a considerable part of 
tho year; do the people come to him?—He receives 
petitions from them. 

3706. Do you say -the people would come more 
freely to the Divisional Officer or to the tahsildar? 
—It all depends upon the personnel.. 

3707. But speaking generally, to whom would they 
come more frequently?—The tahsildar if he is a 
good man. The system ought to be, except in 
cases in which actual inspection or measurement 
of fields is required, that petitions should be dis¬ 
posed of by him in person after personal enquiry. 

3708. You say the tahsildar is too much aloof 
from the people; I say he has to inspeot villages 
and people can come to see him; you say for some 
roason or other tho people will not come to see 
him ; is that it?—Not that they will not come, but 
petitions are received and they are sent to the 
revenue inspectors for report. 

3709. But what does the tahsildar do when he 
goes to some village; does he not go out and see 
the people and the crops and all the rest of it?— 

I do not think he really does. 

3710. You think he sits in his office and writes 
reports?—That is so. 

3711. Does the Divisional Officer go and see the 
people and the crops?—No, except when remissions 
are to be granted and he has to certify them. 

3712. I am speaking of the time when the 
Divisional Officer is going on tour; when he is 
encamped near a village, does he, or does he not, 
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see the local affairs of the village and the people of 
the village?—He sees the people and if there are 
any oomplaints they are called upon to send in a 
stamped petition and there is an end of the 
matter. 

3713. Always?—Always. 

3714. Do you mean to say that a Divisional 
Officer will not take a complaint orally and enquire 
into it?—No. 

3715. You spoke of the forest and other special 
laws as increasing corruption. Do you desire to 
give the management of offences under these laws 
to the ordinary Divisional Officer?—Yes. 

3716. You would put aside the forest officer and 
his subordinates and the excise officer and his 
subordinate and so on?—No, the forest officer does 
not exercise any magisterial powers. 

3717. But it is he that prosecutes usually?— 

3718. Do you say that the power of prosecution 
should be transferred to the Divisional Officer?— 
No, let that be as at present, but the trial of 
offences should be done by the Divisional Officer. 

3719. But it is now, or it may be done by him, 
or more often by a Second or Third class Magis¬ 
trate?—Yes, generally by a third class magistrate. 

3720. You admit that under the laws if they 
are properly carried out in the Excise and Forest 
and Salt Departments and so on thero is sufficient 
power?—Yes. 

3721. You would not disturb that at all?—No. 

3722. You were a member of the Irrigation 
Onumission?—Yes. 

3723. What is your opinion as to the proper 
relations between the Collector and the Executive 
Engineer in Madras? Do you think that the 
Engineer ought to be under the authority of tho 
Collector?—Yes, the old system of District 
Engineer under the Collector should be restored. 

3724. He was formerly under the Collector?— 
Yes. 

3725. When did he cease to be under the Col¬ 
lector?—About 20 years ago I think. 

3726. It was more than that, I think ; your idea 
would be that the Executive Engineer should stand 
to the Collector as the district forest officer docs? 
—Yes. 

3727. That is, he should be the assistant under 
his orders in all matters affecting the administration 
and the people, but for the technical execution of 
works he should be under his own Superintending 
Engineer ?—Yes. 

3728. You are aware, having served on the 
Commission, of the Punjab system, under which 
the engineers not merely construct the channels 
and keep them in order but take a share in tho 
assessment?—They have complete control. 

3729. Do you regard that as a good system for 
Madras?—No, I objected to it. 

3730. You did not think it good?—No. Sir Colin 
Scott-Moncrieff wanted that system in Madras; I 
protested, and Mr. Muir-Mackenzie joined with 
me, and Sir Thomas Higham said: “ Do not dis¬ 
turb the Madras system,” and so we were left free. 

3731. Is it not the fact that in the Punjab the 
engineer not merely constructs the channels, but 
sees that the people get sufficient water and at the 
right time?—In the deltas it is the engineering 
officer who is practically responsible for the distri¬ 
bution. 

3732. Suppose Madras engineers think that a 
channel wants repairing and do it while the people 
want water for their crops?—That is exactly what 
they do, apd that is causing great dissatisfaction. 

3733. In the Punjab that would bring its own 
remedy by the fact that the engineer would also 
be responsible for the assessments, and in the case 
you put, he would make an allowance in the 
assessment. You -would remedy the defect by 
putting the engineer under the orders of the Col¬ 
lector ; the Collector would say to him “ You will 
please leave that channel; you must repair it later 


on ” ?—Yes, it is useless wasting the time of the 
technical officer by asking him to measure fields 
and fix the assessment and to dispose of remis¬ 
sions and other things. 

3734. You have had great experience, of the 
Madras system of revenue assessments?—Yes. 

3735. Are they too rigid in any way—I mean 
speaking generally?—It is not that they are too 
rigid, but the allotvances made for cultivation ex¬ 
penses are a good deal too low. 

3736. I do not want to go into the details of 
the settlement; but are the settlement rules fairly 
satisfactory and do they effect their object?—I do 
not think there is any defect in the rules; it is in 
the application of the system that tho figures are 
manipulated. 

3737. Are there unnecessary references over the 
settlements ?—Yes. 

3738. The Board for instance refusing to accept 
the Settlement Officer’s report, and Government 
refusing to accept the Board’s figures?—Yes, there 
have been many cases. 

3739. That is to say, each authority doing the 
work of the other over again?—Yes, and. the 
result was that the whole of the table elaborately 
framed by the Deputy Commissioner was upset, 
and had to be manipulated in some way. 

3740. The net result finally arrived at did not 
differ very much from the results arrived at at 
first—I mean the net actual results affeoting the 
people?—The revenue was reduced. 

3741. But that reduction might have been 
brought about more simply without having to go 
through the whole process over again?—Yes. 

3742. The system is too complex you would 
say?—Yes, it is in this Presidency. 

3743 You are in favour of panchayats?—Yes. 

3744. Is it the fact that in this Presidency there 
are in many villages a large number of low-caste 
people, Pariahs and others?—Yes. 

3745. Supposing a village got a certain amount 
of local autonomy, would there bo any risk of the 
Pariahs being oppressed by the higher castes?— 
No. 

3746. In the past was that your experience?— 

Yes. 

3747. That the Pariahs were never oppressed ? 
—Yes. 

3748. When there are five men constituting the 
panchayat there is no danger of any caste being 
oppressed?—Not if it is represented. 

3749. But would the Pariahs be in the pan¬ 
chayat P—Oh no. 

3750. The panchayat would not sit with Pariahs? 
—They would not. 

3751. But you think they would not oppress 
them ?—No. 

3752. There is a good deal of faction in these 
villages?—Yes. 

3753. Would that tend against the utility of 
the panchayats?—Not if care is taken to give some 
sort of status as I suggest to the panchayat; they 
will submerge their differences and try to work 
harmoniously. 

3754. They would be appointed for two years I 
think you said ?—Yes. 

3755. And if they quarrel you would dissolve 
them?—Yes, and put in other men. It ought to 
be fostered very sympathetically, otherwise it 
would be almost impossible to create them. 

3756. In cases of petty civil and criminal cases 
which they may dispose of would you allow an 
appeal ?—If the decision is unanimous I would not 
allow an appeal, but if there is a difference of 
opinion or any charge of corruption, I think thero 
ought to be an appeal. 

3757. Would you be in favour of giving the 
construction of wells and minor tanks and so forth 
to the panchayat?—I think we must wait for some 
time. 
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3758. But if they work well you might contem- 
v plate that hereafter?—Yes; at present there is 
atka a rule of the Board of Revenue in the case of 
lr ■ minor irrigation works under which the village 

officers are allowed the privilege of carrying out 
' the tanks at the contract rate. 


3760. Was it taken advantage of in many cases? 
—It all depends on the tahsildar. 

3761. But I am speaking of the orders of 1882, 
were those taken advantage of in many cases?—- 
If the tahsildar is sympathetic and takes an 
interest in these matters, things will work well. 

3762. But I ask you, as a former Secretary of 
the Board, to your knowledge were those orders 
a dead letter or were they acted upon?—I do not 
think they were acted upon. 

3763. And was that due to the reluctance of the 
people to take them up?—Not to the reluctance of 
the people. 

3764. You think that if the tahsildar had tried 
to make the people do it they would have done it? 
—Yes. 


3770. Therefore, although as I say he may make 
a very fair guess about the village as a whole 
from his personal observation, as regards the 
details of a field, he has to rely on the accounts 
furnished by the village munsiff and the village 
karnam and the revenue inspector?—No. 

3771. Then how is the assessment on each field 
fixed?—(At present the remission rules are some¬ 
what rigid; in the case of portions of fields no 
remission is granted; if the field measures even 
50 acres and only 10 are cultivated, the whole 
field is charged. 

3772. I am not speaking so much about tho 
rules as about the application of them. Suppose 
there is a widespread loss of crops; how is it 
known which fields have lost crops and which 
fields have not lost their crops?—The karnam pre¬ 
pares the list and the revenue inspector inspects. 

3773. That is what I suggested—and on their 
reports cheeked by the personal observation of 
the jamabandi officer, remission is granted?—Yes. 
In the case of partial loss, remission takes the 
shape of a certain percentage, it may be 25 or 
50 or 75. 

3774. This is all in the wot crop area?—Yes. 

3775. My point is that in the case of total loss, 
perhaps owing to the configuration of the village, 
some fields have been submerged by Hood and 
others have been on higher ground and have 
escaped; the Divisional Officer can check the total 
loss in the village, but he has not time unless 
there’ has been any widespread calamity to go 
round and check the field details?—'No. 


3776. For that he must rely to a large extent on 
the munsiff and the karnam and the revenue 
inspector?—Yes. 

3777. You tell us that these gentlemen are hope¬ 
lessly corrupt?—Yes. 

3778. Then why not trust these details to the • 
panchayat?—I have no objection to that. 

3779. That is exactly what I meant; if I say 
“ I give a remission of Rs. 500 to this village, 
which is what I consider called for, you people 
must distribute that among the raiyats who have 
suffered most,” you would not object to that?— 
No. 

3780. In determining what fields have escaped 
and in what fields the crops have been totally 
lost you would not object to the panchayat having 
that power?—No. 

3781. Would you give larger powers to Collectors 
in regard to dry remissions than they at present 
possess ?—Yes. 

3782. AVhat would you allow them to do?—If 
the loss is confined to one taluk they might be 
given somo power. 

3783. Would you give them the same discretion¬ 
ary power as that possessed under the wet remission 
rule, subject of course to any special principle 
laid down by the Board of Revenue and by the 
Government?—I think that might be allowed. 

3784. Is it not the fact that the ordinary dry 
assessment is settled on somewhat different lines 
than tho wet assessment?—That is true, but in 
certain cases remissions are made, and in those 
cases the Collector might be given powers, if it 
is only in exceptional cases such as famine. 

3785. You say that dry remissions should only 
be given in exceptional cases?—Yes, that is the 
rule now. 

3786. But that instead of tho Board being the 
judges of an exceptional case it might be left to 
tho Collector?—Yes. 

3787. And to the Divisional Officer if he was 
doing the jamabandi ?—No, I would restrict it to 
the Collector. 

3788. Would you give Divisional Officers and 
Collectors any large power of suspending revenue 
in times of drought subject to final decision as to 
whether remission was required or not?—It should 
be left to the District Officer, not the Divisional 
Officer. 

3789. The Collector should have it?—Yes. 

3790. There is a section of the Madras Land 
Law which forbids even the Board of Revenue to 
make a remission beyond the agricultural year?— 

I have not heard of it. 

3791. Suppose there be such a law, is it a good 
restriction?—I do not see why the Collector should 
not be allowed. 

3792. (Mr. Sickens.) The powors that you would 
give your panchayat are mainly connected with 
small irrigation works, repair and upkeep of 
works, and in regard to civil suits?—Yes. 

3793. Those are tho principal ones?—Yes. 

3794. Have not the village unions which exist 
in Madras got some of those powers to-day?— 
Simply the carrying out of the sanitary improve¬ 
ments ; funds are placed at their disposal and 
they carry out sanitary improvements, village 
road repairs and other things; they have no power 
to try civil suits. 

3795. What is the difference between tho 
panehayats you propose and the unions which exist 
to-day?—The former would be chiefly appointed 
for the disposal of civil suits and petty nuisance 
cases. 

3796. You do not want both ; you do not want 
the village union as it exists to-day, and the 
panchayat ?—The village unions are very few in 
this Presidency. 

3797. But would your proposal be to abolish 

village unions and substitute panehayats?—I 
think that when panehayats are created the village 
unions might very well be abolished. • 


3759. Some 25 years ago the experiment wms 
tried of giving out the smaller tanks to villages 
for collective maintenance; did that succeed?— 
Yes, it worked fairly. 


3765. As regards education, would you give the 
management of schools to the panehayats?—No; 
they will not be competent to take it up. 

3766. Then will you give them village sanita¬ 
tion?—Yes—petty improvements, construction of 
wells probably. 

3767. Suppose there was a case of remission, 
would you allow a lump remission to be given to 
the village by the Divisional Officer and the re¬ 
mission distributed among the raiyats by the 
panehayats?—I do not know whether the Govern¬ 
ment would be prepared to give the privilege. 

3768. Suppose the Government was prepared— 
suppose you had the power to give it, would you 
give it?—No. 

3769. May I take it that at present, although 
the Divisional Officer can go round in the ease of 
floods or drought and inspect any village and make 
a rough guess at the amount of crop that has been 
lost, yet in the case of any widespread calamity 
he has not possibly the time to make a field to 
field inspection?—At present he has not. 
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3798. Now with regard to the existing taluk 
Board; are you satisfied with the constitution of 
that Bovd to-day?—I am not in possession of the 
latest information. 

3799. But you have no suggestion to make with 
regard to any additional powers that could be 
given?—No, I have not had time to look into the 
question. 

3800. And the same applies to the District 
Boards?—'Yes. 

3801. {Mr. Dutt.) Do you think these Advisory 
Boards could be profitably consulted in the matter 
of the irrigation rates which are now imposed?— 
I do not believe they would be able to give much 
valuable advice; they would of course prefer to 
keep the rates as low as possible. 

3802. There is such a thing as a third crop 
rate?—Yes; it has been introduced into this 
Presidency only within very recent years. 

3803. Would you consult them as to the advisa¬ 
bility of imposing such a rate or not?—If my 
own opinion was consulted, I would abolish the 
third crop rate. 

3804. But would you consult the Advisory 
Board on that matter?—Yes. 

3805. Would you consult them, when a revision 
settlement is going on in the district, about the 
details of the revision settlement ?—They might 
be consulted. At present the Settlement Officer 
is supposed to consult all the people, even tho 
people of the village. 

3806. If the Settlement Officer consults this Ad¬ 
visory Board do you suggest his consulting them 
direct or through the Collector?—Direct, just as 
he does in the case of overy village; he has to go 
and consult them. 

3807. He might refer questions to them for 
their recorded opinions?—Yes, there is no objec¬ 
tion to that. 

3808. Evidence was given to us this morning 
that it was desirable to organise Advisory Boards 
in all taluks-, do you agree with that opinion?— 
No, I think that would be unnecessary if my 
scheme were adopted. 

3809. In cases like the question of percolation, 
you would allow more appeals than one?—Yes. 

3810. I understood you to say that you would 
allow that only provisionally; was that correct ?— 
Yes, until we know how these new Acts are being 
worked, whether they are worked sympathetically 
and there is no sort of oppression. 


3819. And you draw the distinction so as to Betaan 

benefit the highly paid officers and not the poorly Bahadur 

paid officers?—The presumption is that the low p, RaAaraiut 
paid officer more frequently misconducts himself; Mttaeliar. 

in the case of the higher paid officer there is some - 

consideration to be given to the fact that he is 26 -Yov., 1907 
likely to be better behaved. 

3820. However, in the case even of the poorly 
paid people you would allow one appeal?—In the 
case of dismissals I think you might allow two 
appeals. 

3821. What is the present rule? If a man on 
Rs. 50 is dismissed cannot he appeal up to the 
Government?—That is two appeals. 

3822. It might be three; it depends upon the 
man who punishes him; can he or can he not 
appeal up to the Government?—I have not looked 
up the present orders on the subject. 

3823. If that be the rule, would you restrict 
that appeal and prevent him from appealing to 
the Government against an order of dismissal?— 

Two appeals I think would be sufficient. 

3824. And you would not allow him to go to 
Government ?—No. 

3825. .Would that restriction add to the sense 
of security which is now felt by Government 
officers?—-Two appeals ought to be satisfactory. 

3826. Would it not weaken the sense of security 
now enjoyed?—I do not think so. In all my 
answers I go on the idea that you would provide 
a first rate administrative machinery for each 
taluk. 

3827. The reason for your restricting appeals 
is to save the time of officers?—Partly to save 
time and partly because the presumption is that 
these lower paid officers will always somehow or 
other get into trouble—that they will render 
themselves liable to some punishment. 

3828. The village unions are under the Local 
SelfiGovernment Act?—Yes. 

3829. And the panchayats you propose are 
mainly for the performance of other duties?—Yes. 

3830. Is there any reason why you should 
abolish the existing unions when you create 
panchayats for the performance of other duties? 

—'There is no reason for maintaining two separate 
bodies; the Act might be amended perhaps. The 
village unions cannot be given the powers which 
I propose to give to the panchayats; the pan¬ 
chayats will have wider powers than the village 


3811. I understand that percolation is a ques¬ 
tion of fact—whether the irrigation water has 
percolated into a field or not ?—It is a vory 
difficult question; it may be surface percolation 
or it may be sub-soil water; and it also depends 
in this Presidency upon how far the field has been 
benefited. 

3812. In those cases you would only allow a 
second appeal?—Yes. 

3813. Not only provisionally but for ever?—No, 
only provisionally. 

3814. For how long?—Say for five years. 

3815. Then you would finally decide?—Yes, but 
if these are being worked sympathetically there 
will be no necessity, and where the charges are 
very few it is hardly worth while. 

3816. In personal cases you have said that 
clerks or officers drawing Rs. 50 or under should 
be allowed one appeal only; that those drawing 
Rs. 50 should be allowed two appeals, and that 
Gazetted Officers should be allowed more?—Yes. 

3817. Is there any reason for making this 
distinction between poorly paid and highly paid 
officers?—.Probably, strictly speaking, the badly 
paid man is just as much entitled to an appeal. 

3818. Is there any reason for making any sort 
of distinction and treating the poorly paid officer 
as a Pariah with only one right of appeal?—You 
must draw a distinction somewhere or other for 
administrative purposes. 


3831. .Which are the powers which you think 
the panchayats can exercise and which the village 
unions cannot ?—Civil suits and petty criminal 
cases will not be taken up by the unions; it is 
simply a matter of convenience whether you will 
have two bodies or one body. 

3832. In the case of existing taluk Boards and 
existing District Boards, you would not recom¬ 
mend their abolition?—No. 

3833. In addition to the duties which you have 
recommended for the panchayats would you give 
them any voice or consult them in any way with 
regard to the management of pasture lands and 
grazing fields—communal lands so to speak?—Yes, 
they may be consulted as regards their village 
concerns in which they are interested. 

3834. Would you consult them as regards the 
location of liquor shops and other excise shops?— 
Yes. 

3835. And in many other village matters they 
could be utilised?—Yes, that is now done; the 
villagers are consulted. 

3836. Are they consulted as to the establishment 
of an excise shop in the village?—Generally they 
are, at least the orders are that they should be 
consulted. 

3837. I wanted to know the practice. It is 
difficult for me to say exactly what is done. 

3838. You said that remissions with regard to 
dry crops are allowed only in exceptional cases 
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Daman under the rules. Would you extend those rules 
Bahadur and make them similar to the rules for remission 
P. Baja ratlin in the case of wet crops?—You mean whenever 
Iduaeliar. land is left waste or a crop is lost; no; that is 
9 fi jJ~Tiqr .7 °PP 0Sed to the principles of our settlement. The 
• - ■ settlement provides for some allowance for loss in 

ordinary seasons, but not for loss in a season of 
calamity; it may be that the allowance is not 
sufficient, but so long as the principle is there, 
you will not be justified in granting remissions 
on dry lands in ordinary seasons. 

3839. You have suggested some alteration of 
rules in the case of dry crops; but you would not 
make the rules identical with those in the case 
of wet crops?—The only thing I recommended was 
this; instead of the Board of Revenue sanctioning, 
the District Officer might be allowed to sanction 
remissions in the case of dry crops. 

3840. ( Sir Frederic Tely.) I think the chief 
object, or at any rate the effect, of your scheme 
would be to relieve the tahsildar. As a matter 
of fact, we hear a good deal about the Collector 
being overworked; is not the tahsildar often the 
most overworked man in the district?—Yes; it 
is to give him relief. 

3841. He is overwhelmed with detail?—Yes. 

3842. Every department goes to the tahsildar? 
—Yes. 


3856. But it should not be a mere talking, body ? 
—So, it ought not to be ; they ought to 'be allowed 
to give free opinion. 

3857. As to village autonomy, you do not approve 
of giving the oontrol over the schools 'to the village 
body, I understand—you would not approve of that 
even by way of experiment ?—Not if you mean by 
control, oontrol of any expenditure. 

3858. I mean absolute control over, the schools ? 
—No. 

3859. As I understand, chiefly because there is 
danger of injustice owing to factions ?—No, that is 
not it ; the difference in the educational rules is 
very great ; the educational authority sets apart 
the money. 

3860. Biit you might hand that to the villagers 
and let them have the spending of it!—The educa¬ 
tional rules require that men of certain standards 
are to be appointed as teachers. 

3861. The rules might be modified. Suppose we 
left the selection of teachers to the Education 
Department, might not all else be left to the 
villagers—the provision of the school house, the 
granting of holidays, the selection of children who 
should be exempt from fees, and so on ?—Yes, you 
could give them such powers as those ; I have no 
objection. 


3843. You propose an Advisory Council for the 
whole district. There will also be a District 
Board, taluk Boards, and village panchayats. 

That is a good many bodies in one district ?_The 

members of the District Boards at present attend 
only to matters concerning the work connected 
with the District Board under the Act. 

3844. But would it not be making it more com¬ 
pact to make your Advisory Council tho District 
Board; why have a separate body ?—In the District 
Boards all different interests are not properly 
represented. 

384o. But that could be altered ; they ought to 
be represented?—I do not know; l‘ say they 
might not care to come to the District Board. 

3846. They might not care to come to the 
Advisory Council?—The Advisory Council does not 
entail so much work as the District Board; 
membership of the District Boards entails a 
certain amount of responsibility. 

3847. You think a man too timid of responsi¬ 
bility for a District Board might be advantageously 
placed in even a more responsible position on the 
Advisory Council?— They would only meet once in 
two or three months. 

3848. At any rate, you think the two ought to 

be separate?—Yes; some members of the District 
Board might also be members of the Advisory 
Council. J 

3849. You would duplicate?—Yes. 

3850. In the case of this Advisory Council you 
would not propose to give it any power of control p 
—Ao. 

3851. Or responsibility?—No. 

3852. You would hope by so doing to develop 
tiie faculty of combination spoken of by Sir Denzil 
Ibbetson ?—Yes. 

3853. Do you think the faculty of combination 
will ever be developed by mere talk?—As I said 
they must be created and fostered. 

3854. Is not the only way of developing the 
power of combination to give some control, some 
actual power, and to associate it with real re¬ 
sponsibility. Would it not be a good thing to 
make it an instruction that any matter before 
(rovernment, or any executive orders which you 
propose, should be referred for opinion to the 
Advisory Council, and that they should give their 
opinion in writing under their own signatures p — 
Yes. 

3855. AVould that not rather tend to fix responsi¬ 
bility and make them act with more deliberation 
and sense of responsibility?-,! did not understand 
the word “ responsibility" in that sense; it is 
simply consulting their views. 


3862. You would not consider that there would 
bo danger of the Pariahs being oppressed 1 — Pariahs 
will not be allowed to read in any village school 
owing to caste ; they will have to establish a 
separate school for Pariahs. 

3863. Is that the case now ?—Yes, Pariahs' sons 
are nAt allowed in the schools unless they become 
converts ; if a man becomes a Christian, somehow 
or other the prejudice is overlooked. 

3864. I understand now that, as a general 
opinion, you would not object to handing over the 
schools to the control of the village?—No ; if the 
educational rules are modified. 

3865. Then as to Public Works ; what I mean 
is, not giving a contract to the villagers, but hand¬ 
ing over the whole grant, say for a village well, 
to be spent by the villagers, on the understanding 
that they are responsible for doing the work ; you 
do not approve of that?—They might be allowed 
to carry out certain works, say the construction of 
wells. As regards the repair of irrigation works, 
that is another matter. 

3866. That is provincial work ; I ,am speaking 
now of local works only ?—-As regards drinking 
water wells and so on there will be no objection. 

3867. If the estimate .was for Rs. 500, and if they 
could build the well for Rs. 400, you would allow 
them to keep the Rs. 100 and devote it to some 
other village purpose?—Yes. 

3868. ( Sir S'tcyniny Edycrley.) I take it that all 
your proposals about Advisory Councils and the 
increase of the system of village bodies, whether 
you call them panchayats or village unions, really 
depend on your proposals for the increase of the 
supervising establishment?—No, they are indepen¬ 
dent of them. 

3869. You do not think they would depend for 
success on the leisure of the superior officers to run 
them ?—No. 

3870. You would have them in any case?_If 

my proposal is not sanctioned, I would allow Advi¬ 
sory Beards to Divisional Officers also, as at 
present constituted 

3871. You would begin there?—Yes. 

3872. Suppose your proposals were sanctioned, 
would you put a Civilian who is at present a Suib- 
Colleetor or a Head Assistant Collector in charge 

0, ‘ e ^ your taluksi —Yes ; I propose giving the 
Sub-Collectors to the Collectors as Personal Assis¬ 
tants without any charge ; I would give each 
Collector cue Sub-Collector. 

3873. That would mean a reduction in the number 
™ 0ml Servants required for the Presidency ?— 
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3874. Why not?—Instead of being in charge of 
divisions they will be Personal Assistants to the 
Collectors. 

3875. I understand that an average Collector in 
Madras has two experienced Assistants, and one 
young Assistant in training?—That is for divi¬ 
sions ; he will be Personal Assistant to 'the Col¬ 
lector without charge in a division. I do not want 
to reduce the number ; on the contrary I wanted 
to increase the number to 14 ; but the commercial 
results worked out to an increase of three lakhs of 
rupees, so that frightened me. Instead of being 
in charge of a taluk he will be at the headquarters 
of the district to relieve the Collector of an enor¬ 
mous amount of minor details. 

3876. Then we assume that the Collector will be 
very much more free than lie is at present?— 
Exactly. 


3890. You would prefer that course to the other? 
—Yes. As regards the Advisory Councils I do not 
think any legislation is necessary, because we do 
not propose to give them any responsibility at 
present. 

3891. But with regard to the panchayats?—With 
regard to the panchayats it would be necessary. 

3892. Now with regard to delegation to Col¬ 
lectors. You have been all over India ?—Yes. 
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3893. Have you ever looked at this Aot, V of 
1868, a Sind Act?—No. 

3894. Under the Aot powers are given to delegate 
whenever Government choose to sanction ; they do 
not go for each delegation to the Legislative 
Council ; everything that is ripe for delegation is 
given by executive notification?—I think that would 
be useful. 


3877. And we assume that the work will be veiy 
much better done, because a great deal of the appel¬ 
late work which is now done on report is to be done 
by the superior officer?—Yes. 

3878. Will not that mean a very considerable 
delegation of the Collector's }>ower from the Board ? 
—Yes. 

E'879. And much more finality in the work of the 
district?—Yes. Owing to want of time I have 
not been able to look into the existing powers, but 
generally I am in favour of extending his powers 
in all directions. 


3895. Would you go rather for legislation by 
schedule or for general legislation ?—General legis¬ 
lation. 

3896. You went over India with the Irrigation 
Commission, and I suppose you saw many systems 
at work?—Yes. 

3897. Did you study them much?—To some 
extent. 

3898. Did you come back impressed with your 
own system after all?—Well, I think our system 
is much 'better than the system in any other pro¬ 
vince. 


3880. You would rather enlarge his powers and 
make him a much bigger man and the work would 
stop to a great extent there?—Yes. 

3881. A great deal of that would require legisla¬ 
tion?—With regard to extension of powers, yes. 

3882. And also you would probably have to have 
legislation to institute your panchayats and Advi¬ 
sory Councils?—Yes. 

3883. What sort of legislation do you think would 
be best? There is a question here suggesting that 
all these things might be in one of two forms, 
either by a very general Act allowing a consider¬ 
able freedom of experiment, or else by taking at 
any particular moment the legislation you require 
and waiting until you see the result of that and 
legislating further if you want more?—In this Presi¬ 
dency wo have been doing many things without 
actual legislation, and I think these are only ad¬ 
ministrative acts ; you might go on and see how the 
experiment works, without any legislation. 

3884. You think you could begin without any 
legislation at all?—Yes. 

3885. With the village panchayats to try cases? 
—No ; with regard to that of course the Village 
Munsiff’s Courts Act would have to be amended. 

3886. Would you try to draw up a scheme and 
pass it cut and dried in the Legislative Council 
and work it, or would you introduce an Act which 
would give considerable rule-making power, so that 
you might try different experiments in different 
districts, and modify thorn if necessary without 
again having recourse to the Legislative Council 
in order to do it?—Yes, that could be done. 

3887. Which would you think the better?—Pro¬ 
bably. in these days, legislation would be the best. 

3888. You .mean specific legislation ?—Yes. 

3889. And then to come back to the Legislative 
Council in 3 or 4 years' time or whatever it may 
be ?—Yes. 


3899_. (Chairman .) You told us, with regard to 
demands for returns for the Legislative Council 
and so forth, that there were a great number of 
.them. In tho matter of vital statistics which you 
■said were amongst the returns demanded, are 
these accurately prepared?—-Fairly accurately. 

3900. What percentage of error would there be 
in them?—I think it must be less than 5 per cent. 
As regards Vital Statistics the Sanitary Commis¬ 
sioners have extraordinary opinions. If the number 
of births are not up to standard, they come 
down upon the local officers and say the statistics 
are all rotten ; I know in the case of Tanjore one 
instance ; the birth-rate was very large ; they did 
not make sufficient allowance for the local con¬ 
ditions or peculiarities; so they straight away 
condemned all the birth-rate figures. On the 
whole I should say that the error was not more 
than 5 per cent. 

3901. You said that in order to enable the pan¬ 
chayat to administer the schools it might be neces¬ 
sary to modify the educational rules. Do you think 
it would be to the general advantage to modify 
those rules in order to give the panchayat some¬ 
thing to do?—The modification need not affect the 
principles of the educational rules ; you simply 
place a certain amount of funds at the disposal 
of the panchayat. 

3902. And you would relax your financial con¬ 
trol ?—Yes. 

3903. Would it be better to waste a little money 
in order to teach the panchayat its business as a 
■village council?—Yes. It would be open to you, 
if they abuse that privilege, to withdraw it. 

3904. They probably would abuse it at first?— 
It all depends upon the supervision. We have 
completely destroyed the panchayats, and we must 
revive them. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Dewan Bahadur L. A. Govindaraghava Iyer was called and examined. 


3905. (Chairman.) Would you tell the Commis¬ 
sion what your profession is ?—I am a pleader in 
the High Court. At present I am resident in 
Madras. My native place where I own my land 
is about 65 miles from here. I reside there between 
a month and a month and a half in the year ; of 
course, I go there often. 

3906. Have you been a member of the muni¬ 
cipality there, or of the District Board?—I have 
been a member of the District Board of North 


Arcot for over seven years and also a member of 
the taluk Board for Chittoor for about the same 
time. 

3907. Therefore you have some practical expe¬ 

rience of the administration of Local Government? 
—I believe I have. f 

3908. Have you any general suggestions to offer 
iu respect of the improvement of local administra¬ 
tion ?—Yes. In regard to the District Boards it 
seems that in the matter of appointment of officers, 
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not the President alone, but the Board, might be 
entrusted with the appointment of officers who draw 
salaries within a certain prescribed limit. Another 
point on which the District Board can usefully 
exercise its functions will be by the District Board 
members dividing themselves into committees, each 
committee taking charge of some particular depart¬ 
ment. In that way I think the work of the Board 
will be better done and the members of the Board 
will familiarise themselves with local self-govern¬ 
ment matters. 

3909. Who provides the funds for these Boards ? 

_The funds are taken from the cesses. There is 

a road cess, or what is called a land cess, at the 
rate of one or two annas in the rupee. There are 
also certain additional cesses levied in the case 
of the taluk Boards. We have tolls levied on 
different Toads, and we have also a house tax levied 
in the union. 

3910. What is the proportion of the money drawn 
from cesses to the expenditure in your Board?— 

I am not in a position to tell you the exact pro¬ 
portion. 

3911. Is it 50 per cent.?—I imagine the propor¬ 
tion is much higher, I am not sure. 

3912. Wihat you wish is that the Board which 
draws a proportion of its money from local cesses 
and a proportion of its money from the provincial 
Government should control the appointment of all 
officers who receive salaries from the Board, is that 

it. ?_Yes, it may toe subject to the provincial 

Government's sanction. In other words, what I 
suggest is that -that which the President is now 
enabled to do, the Board should do. 

3913. What do you wish the committees to deal 
with ?—With the various departments ; there is 
the land assessment for instance; there are the 
roads ; then there are the hospitals, schools and 
educational institutions ; in each a small number, 
two or three members, as a committee, might be 
asked to deal with the questions and then bring 
them up if necessary for the consideration of the 
Board as a whole. 

3914. At present, what subjects do the District 
Board deal with entirely?—They have according to 
the Act to deal with roads and educational institu¬ 
tions, charitable endowments, hospitals and dis¬ 
pensaries, sanitation, and buildings which may be 
necessary for this purpose. 

3915. Except imperial buildings ?—Quite so ; they 
have also the control of the lighting of the village 
in some cases. 

3916. Do they at the present time deal with all 
these subjects?—Yes. 

3917. How do they deal with them, through com¬ 
mittees ?—No ; the executive work is done by the 
"Vice-President and the President. 

3918. And both the Vice-President and the Presi¬ 
dent are appointed toy the Collector?—So far as 
the District Board goes it is the Collector who is 
the President. 

3919. Ex-officio 1 —Yes, and usually the Deputy 
Colledtor is the Vice-President. 

3920. Ex-officio ?—No, he is appointed by the 
Government, but in some instances non-officials 
have been appointed Vice-Presidents. 

3921. Is there any other point to which you wish 
to draw our attention with regard to the District 
Board ?—At present District Boards have to prepare 
a budget, which is first of all sent up to the 
Government for their sanction ; the District Board 
is not able to vary the budget even in cases of 
emergency without obtaining previously the orders 
of the provincial Government, and that takes of 
necessity some time, with the result that the 
emergency for which the expenditure was required 
passes or is not met. I would suggest that some 
amount of discretion should be given to the District 
Board as to how some of the moneys that are placed 
at their disposal should ibe spent on such occasions. 

3922. Money should toe entrusted to them to 
spend in emergencies ?—Yes. 

3923. Then with regard to taluk Boards, do you 
make pretty much the same suggestion?—Yes. 


3924. What have you to say with regard to Advi¬ 
sory Councils?—I am in favour of their establish¬ 
ment. I would in the first instance limit it to 
one Advisory Council for the district as a whole. 

I would like the experiment to be tried and see how 
far it succeeded (before it is taken down to the 
divisions as well. I would suggest that they should, 
consist of between 8 and 12 members, half of whom 
might be appointed by Government and half elected 
toy taxpayers of a certain grade. 

3925. One of the previous members suggested 50 ; 
you think that would be too large a number?—I 
am afraid it would be too large. 

3926. Twelve, you think, would toe a preferable 
number?—I think so. In order to see that they 
are responsible for their opinions, I would insist 
upon their opinions .being given in writing, and 
I would also suggest that if the Collector happens 
to difier from the opinions expressed by the 
members he should report to the Local Government. 

3927. That would hardly then be an Advisory 
Council?—-It appeared to me that it came within 
the functions of an Advisory Council. 

3928. By “ advisory ” one usually understands 
that the advice may be followed or not?—Yes, and 
so the 'Collector need not necessarily follow it, 
but he should send it up to the Government. 

3929. Then it has been suggested that the Advi¬ 
sory Councils should deal with minor irrigation 
works, grazing lands, roads, village schools, and 
sanitation. Do you think that that would form 
an adequate programme?—I have other things 
noted, namely, the remission of assessments on dry 
lands ; the postponement of kist (instalments of 
revenue) ; the fixing of the kistbandi, re-settlement, 
irrigation sources, plague relief measures, famine 
relief operations, new communications, utilisation 
of charitable funds. 

3930. That is now exercised by whom?—The 
District Board generally works out the scheme, 
but sometimes it happens that the Collector is 
given certain funds; how exactly it should be 
utilised might toe left to tfhe Advisory Council. 
Then to continue—development of new industries, 
technical education. 

3931. That would come under the head of educa¬ 
tion generally ?—Yes ; then, forest matters with 
reference to setting apart land for grazing, charging 
fees, and so on, also the reservation of lands for 
conversion into forests or removing them from the 
list. Further they might toe consulted upon 
measures of legislation referred to the Collector by 
the Government for his opinion, and any other 
matters of importance to the district on which the 
Collector is consulted by the Government. 

3932. How often do you think the Advisory Coun¬ 
cil ought to meet ?—Once a quarter necessarily : 
oftener if required by the Collector. 

3933. How long would they remain in session ?— 
That would depend on the work ; possibly not more 
than a day or two. 

3934. Notwithstanding these subjects which you 
think ought to- be referred to them ?—I believe they 
would toe able to manage it in a day or two, pos¬ 
sibly longer. All these subjects would not come up 
every time for consideration. 

3935. You think that to dispose of these matters 
would require a meeting once a quarter of two 
or three days?—Yes. 

3936. You think there would toe no difficulty in 
getting suitable people to serve on these Councils? 
—I do not think there would be difficulty. 

3937. You think it would not be difficult to 
induce all classes of the community to serve on 
these Advisory Councils?—I do not think there 
would be any difficulty ; you mean on account of 
caste ? 

3938. Yes.—I think there would be no difficulty ; 
there are plenty of people likely to serve on the 
Advisory Council. 

3939. You think you could get a high caste per¬ 
son and a low caste person to meet together?— 
Yes, so far as these Councils are concerned. It is 
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only the people of lower qualifications who may- 
still be affected by such prejudices. 

3940. Therefore you would imply that on these 
Advisory Councils you must have persons of con¬ 
siderable standing socially and from a monetary 
point of view ?—Yes. I have one or two suggestions 
to make with regard to village committees. It 
appears to me that we can have these village com¬ 
mittees in the panchayats in selected localities ; 
the number of members of the panchayat ranging 
between five and nine. The work of the committee 
would be to make recommendations in respect of 
darkhasis for assessed land, also the assignment, 
curtailment, and extension of village sites, loans 
under the Land Improvement Loans Act and the 
Agricultural Loans Act, the enforcement of kudi- 
maramat, the execution of minor irrigation works, 
looking after village sanitation and village roads, 
administering the civil and criminal law as at 
present administered by the village magistrates 
and the village munsiff; they could also be trusted 
with the distribution of seed ; they might also 
have to prepare at the end of every year a state¬ 
ment of what they consider to be the needs of their 
particular village, so that the tahsildar may look 
into the memorandum and make his own recom¬ 
mendations in respect of them. 

3941. You have not said anything there about 
village schools; do you mean to include village 
schools?—Yes. I have also to say something on 
the question of the .personal contact of the Exe¬ 
cutive Officers of the district with the people. My 
belief is that at present there is not that personal 
contact between the Executive Officers and the 
people that is desirable for good government. The 
obstacles in the way, so far as I am able to see 
them, are theseimperfect sympathy between 
the people and the Executive Officers ; the imper¬ 
fect acquaintance of the Executive Officers with the 
vernaculars of the different places they serve in ; 
and also their heavy work. 

3942. May I ask if you have had any actual 
experience of this want of personal contact?—I 
have known instances ; it is only two and a 
half years since I removed here from the mufassal. 
I have had some experience of my own district, 
and I do not think it can be said that the officers 
are moving so freely among the people, at any 
rate some of them, as is necessary. 


3949. You are a land-owner yourself?—Yes; I 
never took any loans. 

3950. But you are acquainted with the circum¬ 
stances of other people who occupy or hold lands 
about you?—Yes. 

3951. Have these loans been of great service to 
the people ?—I cannot say they have been of great 
service. 

3952. Is that because the Executive Officer has 
no power to grant actual cash loans on the spot?— 
That is one of the reasons. There are naturally 
some people who have to be satisfied, and it takes 
a long time for the application to be granted. 

3953. Perhaps it takes something more than 
time ?—Yes. 

3954. If the Divisional Officer had power to make 
the loans on the spot, that would perhaps increase 
his authority and his knowledge, and help the 
raiyats or the cultivators to a greater extent than 
is possible at the present moment ?—Yes. 

3955. Do you advocate that?—I would advocate 
that. I would also suggest that, by having; the 
work of the Collector lightened by giving him a 
Personal Assistant, he u-ould have more time to 
tour about the district and become acquainted 
with the people, which is a necessary part of his 
duty ; that he should camp in various places, 
giving previous notice to the villagers so that they 
might if they desired come and see him, and also 
that he should give a report of what he has been 
doing, either half-yearly or quarterly. All this 
would have the effect of bringing the Collector and 
the Divisional Officers into more intimate touch 
with the people. 

3956. Are there any agricultural shows or meet¬ 
ings of that sort or festivals at which the people 
could see the Collector and the Divisional Officers? 
—There are festivals, and there was one agricul¬ 
tural exhibition held three or four years ago. 

3957. Did the Collector in your district attend 
that?—Yes, he took a leading part in it. 

3958. Of course that brought him into contact 
with a great number of the people?—I cannot say 
that it brought him into contact with a great 
number ; it did bring him into contact with some. 

3959. With the principal men probably?—Yes, 
some of them. 
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3943. Which of the officers do you particularly 
refer to?—I refer to the Collector and the Divi¬ 
sional Officers—the Assistant and the Sub- 
Collector. 

3944. The last witness told us that in his ex¬ 
perience the tahsildars too were losing touch with 
the people in the district. Is that your experi¬ 
ence?—I cannot say that my experience is exactly 
the same ; it all depends upon what the Collector 
is, and what the superior officer is. Perhaps I 
may give you one instance. I remember a case 
where one Collector was very keen about loans 
under the Land Improvement and the Agricultural 
Loans Acts. I know that at that time the tahsil¬ 
dars were very busy and a large sum of money was 
given on that account; that was due simply to the 
Collector ; if the Collector had not taken so much 
interest in the matter it would have been im¬ 
possible. 

3945. It depends upon the personal interest of 
the Collector whether the subordinate officers, in¬ 
cluding the tahsildars and the revenue inspectors, 
really get to know what is going on?—Yes. 

3946. Would that not point to the supreme im¬ 
portance of the Collector being extremely well ac¬ 
quainted with his district?—Yes. 

3947. And giving him every opportunity for 
exercising his authority and knowledge there?— 
Yes. 

3948. You said something about a particular Col¬ 
lector having money put at his disposal for agri¬ 
cultural loans. Do you know anything personally 
about these agricultural loans?—I hear what is 
going on in my district. 


3960. As a gentleman living in the country, do 
you find that there is any personal contact out of 
business hours between the Collectors and the 
principal officers and the people who live in the 
district?—Not very much. 

3961. Could that be extended?—I think so. 

3962. How could it be extended ?—In the case of 
most of the Divisional Officers or Collectors, sup¬ 
pose a resident in the district pays a visit, he is 
generally kept out for some time until the Col¬ 
lector chooses to see him, and he is generally 
allowed to sit in some place where useless articles 
are placed. Many of those who have business 
with the Collector would not care to go to see him 
unless they are compelled. If those relations are 
improved, it will lead to more intimate contact 
than there is at present. I am speaking now of 
the more educated classes. With respect to the 
uneducated classes, it is only by talking to them 
in their own language, and with sympathy, that 
you can draw them out. Some Collectors have 
done it very well. I know of one or two Col¬ 
lectors and Divisional Officers who have done it, 
and even now their names are remembered ; but 
usually it is not the case. 

3963. Have you heard yourself instances where 
there was personal impoliteness on the part of 
Collectors or Assistant Collectors?—I think what 
I have said constitutes impoliteness, and I have 
had myself experience of it. 

3964. That perhaps might not be so much inten¬ 
tional?—I do not put it as intentional. 

3965. Have you ever heard instances of inten¬ 
tional impoliteness?—I cannot say that I have. 
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I do not want to suggest that it is due to any 
intentional discourtesy. 

3906. It might be perhaps due to ignorance of 
etiquette or customs?—It might be due to ignor¬ 
ance or indifference—possibly indifference. 

3967. And it would be very desirable to remove 
either the indifference or the ignorance?—Yes. 

3968. It would tend to better Government ?— 
There is no doubt about it. 

3969. Would there be great difficulty in an 
officer coming from a different province acquiring 
a knowledge of the customs and etiquette of his 
new district or division ?—Possibly I am not a 
good judge, because I am familiar with those cus¬ 
toms, but to me it appears that there would not 
be much difficulty about it. One great necessity 
would be that they should acquaint themselves 
fairly with the language of the district so as to be 
able to talk freely with the people. 

3970. Have you noticed during the last few years 
whether there has been any increase or decrease 
in the vernacular knowledge of officers?—I cannot 
say one way or the other so far as my experience 
goes. 

3971. Is there any other suggestion which you 
desire to make to us?—I do not know whether you 
will consider this exactly relevant to your enquiry. 
Many amounts which have not been spent by the 
District Hoard and taluk Hoard are allowed to 
lapse to Government, with the result that at the 
end of the revenue year works are hurriedly done 
and we possibly do not get our money's worth. 

3972. What I think you suggest is that any lapse 
■of revenue should be allowed automatically to 
come back to the District Boards the following 
year?—Yes. 

3973. And if there were regulations either of the 
Central Government or of the provincial Govern¬ 
ment, which stood in the way of this, then you 
would ask that those regulations should be abro¬ 
gated?—Yes. There is one other matter with 
respect to the right of appeal in cases where an 
officer is personally affected. I would suggest, 
that no change need be made, but that there 
should be a modification of the existing practice ; 
that is that no information or report be used 
against an officer who is appealing against, a par¬ 
ticular order in respect of which lie has not been 
given an opportunity of explaining himself. As a 
matter of fact now, although it may be that the 
record is all one way, often the appellate authority 
gets some confidential report, of which no copy is 
given to the officer concerned, and to some extent 
the decision of his case depends upon matter of 
which the appellant knows nothing. Another 
suggestion I make in regard to appeals is that, the 
person who is appealing may be allowed to repre¬ 
sent his case either personally or by a pleader. 

It appears to me that the want of these two safe¬ 
guards is prejudicially affecting the interests of 
officers and to some extent diminishing the sense of 
security that they ought to feel with respect to 
their appointments. 

3974. You think then that what has been advo¬ 
cated by some witnesses before us, that an appeal 
might stop at one person or possibly two persons 
immediately in authority above the officer who 
gives the original decision, would not be a sufficient 
safeguard ?—At present I am not aware of any 
cases where three appeals are allowed ; I believe 
only two are allowed. If the safeguards that I 
suggest are adopted, I should be satisfied with two 
appeals. 

3975. (Sir Strynimj Edgrrley.) The object of your 
suggestions really is to increase the influence of 
the Collector?—-To increase his personal influence 
and usefulness. 

3976. You think that if the things you recommend 
to that end were done, matters might be more 
finally disposed of within the district than they 
are at present?—-Very probably they might be. 

3977. As a vakil of the High Court, you are 
more or less acquainted with the forms of law and 
so on ?—Yes. 


EVIDENCE: 

3978. In giving powers which are at present tied 
up by legislation to higher authorities, it is pos¬ 
sible to do it in either of two ways; either by 
specific legislative enactments, or by a general 
power allowing delegation. There is a difference 
of opinion as to which is the better way. Have 
you seen the new draft Civil Procedure Code ?— 
Yes. 

3979. That is an instance of what I mean. What 
they are now doing is to abandon the old method 
of lying everything up by legislation ; they are 
stating the principles of law briefly and plainly, 
and they are relegating the prescription of the per¬ 
sons who are to execute the law and the rules of 
procedure to schedules, which it will be in the 
power of the High Court to alter from time to 
time as occasion may determine. What do you 
think of that change in the form of legislation?— 
I think that that is a change in the right direction, 
if it can be done in the way in •which the Civil 
Procedure Code has been embodied in the Bill. 
Under certain safeguards I think it is a good 
system. 

3980. Would you apply that to the delegation of 
powers between Executive Governments ; do you 
think it is a safe principle to apply there ?—It will 
depend upon the matters in respect, of which the 
delegation has to be made. Where an experiment 
has to be made and the matter has to be furthered 
cautiously, it is necessary that the Executive 
Government should be allowed some discretion ; 
for instance, with respect to the village pan- 
chayats. 

3981. Take the Local Hoard Act which you have 
been giving evidence about. Your Madras Act 
has been in force how many years?—For the past 
23 years or more. 

3982. I suppose some of your Boards are more 
backward and others are more forward-—some have 
proved themselves and others are still proving 
themselves worthy of trust?—Yes. 

3983. When the Act was first passed there were 
a number of powers which the Local Government 
held in their own hands?—Yes. 

3984. There are a number of powers which now 
you will admit might be safely delegated to 
Local Board A, an increased number which might 
be delegated to Local Board B, and a further 
number which might be delegated to Local Board 
C, and so on, the most forward Board getting the 
most powers?—Quite so. 

3985. In order to let the thing expand according 
to the advancement of the people, how would you 
proceed ; would you proceed simply by specific 
legislation, or do you think it would be safe to 
proceed by the method adopted in the new Civil 
Procedure Code Act?—I would prefer the new 
method as followed by the new Civil Procedure 
Code Act. 

3986. That is what has been called here an Act 
of general delegation, instead of requiring legisla¬ 
tion for each particular case?—Yes. 

3987. Now we will go to your proposals about 
village committees. You think they would 
require some legislation?—Yes, particularly as to 
the administration of the law. 

3988. Would you try to proceed by getting your 
scheme cut and dried and putting it through the 
legislature, or would you try some very general 
Act giving wide powers of making rules, and let 
the experiment be tried in that way? The object 
of the first is to satisfy some very general legal 
principle that you should never take more power 
by legislation than you actually need ; the object 
of the second is that you may try various experi¬ 
ments ; if Collector A thought ho could try one 
scheme, and Collector B thought he could try 
another, and Collector C a third, you could put 
them all into force at once and get your experi¬ 
ence, if you passed an Act with a section giving 
very wide rule-making powers?—So far as the vil¬ 
lage committees are concerned, taking into con¬ 
sideration the general state of the village com¬ 
munities in this part of the country, I should 
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prefer the second method, not cut and dried legis¬ 
lation. 

3989. (Sir Frederic Lely.) As to these Advisory 
Boards, you propose that they should come into 
existence side by side with the District Boards. 
Why should they? Would they not be identical? 
—The functions that I would like to assign to the 
Advisory Councils are to some extent different 
from the functions which are now being discharged 
by the District Boards. There might also be a 
question whether the number of members of Dis¬ 
trict Boards would not be considered too many 
for the Advisory Board. 

3990. What is the average number of members of 
a District Board?—It is between 24 and 40. 

3991. You can scarcely have a smaller number 
than that to represent a large district?—If that is 
so, I do not see any reason why they should not be 
the same, although of course as matters stand at 
present the functions of the District Board are 
very different from the functions to be assigned to 
the Advisory Board according to my suggestion. 

3992. You admit that the multiplication of 
bodies is an evil in itself so far as it goes ?—Yes ; 
if we can get the same body to takg the two func¬ 
tions there is no necessity to have two bodies. 

3993. These District Boards and also the village 
body that you suggested seemed to me to be 
according to your scheme only recommendatory ; 
you do not propose to give them much power ?— 
That is what I suggested. 

3994. I am thinking now especially of your 
village bodies?—With respect to the village bodies, 
they will be entrusted with the powers which 
village magistrates and munsiffs exercise in respect 
of the administration of the law. 

3995. For instance, you propose that they should 
“ recommend ” certain things ; is it entirely 
“advisory,” entirely “recommendatory”?—I sug¬ 
gest that at present they should be recommenda¬ 
tory. 

3990. Do you think that that is likely to develop 
a spirit of self-government and self-reliance ?—I 
think so, provided of course that the superior 
officers take some interest in the matter. 

3997. Suppose that the superior officer did not 
see his way to accept their recommendations, do 
you not think they would very soon get sick of 
the whole thing?—I think the superior officer 
would find it difficult to reject their recommenda¬ 
tions in many cases. 

3998. He would probably act on his own view ; 
there is always that danger?—No doubt. 

3999. If you do begin to educate the people in 
self-government, is it not as well to give them as 
much power as you can ?—Yes, I would suggest 
that so far as the schools are concerned, pi-ovided 
the teaching is according to the rules of the Edu¬ 
cation Department, the rest of the management 
should be left to the Advisory Board. Then with 
respect to the regulation of the darkluist, some 
finality might be given to their decision ; that is to 
say, it would not merely be that they were to give 
some piece of advice which the Collector might act 
upon or refuse to act upon, but which he must 
act upon unless there was some special reason to 
the contrary. There might be an appeal from 
the decision of the village committee to the Col¬ 
lector, or something like that. 

4000. What would you say to a proposal to take 
the best of the villages at first and give them 
somewhat extended powers, on the understanding 
that at the end of a certain period, say two years, 
an investigation should be made as to the way in 
which they have exercised those powers and that 
their subsequent treatment should be regulated 
accordingly?—I am not much in favour of it. 

4001. You would leave them alone, whatever 
powers you gave them ?—I would give them 
power, but on the understanding that the powers 
were only meant to be given tentatively. 

4002. That is what I mean—that at the end of 
say two years or so an enquiry should be made as 


to the way they have exercised their powers, and 
they should be subsequently treated accordingly ?— 
As at present advised I do not think very highly 
of that. It seems to me that it would be well to 
give them definite powers and help them to use the 
powers properly, and then increase their powers. 

4003. (Mr. Butt.) You have told us that the Col¬ 
lector is always ex-officio President of the District 
Board. Is that absolutely correct?—He is the 
ex-officio President, but it is competent for the 
Government to allow any other member to be 
elected President. 

4004. The law provides for that, but it has not 
been done?—Yes. 

4005. And as a matter of fact all the Chairmen 
or Presidents have been Collectors?—Yes, only in' 
the case of Vice-Presidents some have been non¬ 
official. 

4006. They have been elected Vice-Presidents?— 
No, they have been nominated by the Government. 

4007. With regard to taluk Boards, is there the 
same provision?—Yes. 

as a matter of fact, the Divisional 
Officer has always been President P—Yes. Usually 
the 4 ico-Presidents are non-officials; only they are 
not elected. 

4009. 4on said that a District Board ought to 
have the power to vary the budget a little on 
emergent occasions for emergency expenditure?— 
Yes. 

4010. I think you mean that you want to be 
able to spend money as emergency may arise in 
excess of that already provided in the budget?— 

Yes. 

4011. (Chairman.) Do you mean that the total 
budget should be exceeded, or that the sum allotted 
for one particular item should be exceeded?— 
Sometimes a necessity arises for an immediate 
advanoe of money when no specific sum has beefi 
allotted for that purpose, and it takes some time 
for the sanction of Government to be obtained, 
and when the consent is obtained the emergency 
has ceased to exist or has become more acute. In 
order to provide for such oases there might be some 
provision made in the budget itself, leaving it to 
the District Board to make advances. Sometimes 
it happens that the season is one of drought and 
wells have to be sunk in various places; when the 
budget was framed no provision was made for that, 
and before, the work can be put in hand the Board 
has to obtain the sanction of the superior autho¬ 
rity. It is to cases such as that that my suggestion 
refers. 

4012. (Mr. Butt.) You suggest that in those 
cases a fresh allotment might be made in excess of 
the total sum allotted for the year to the District 
Board?—In excess of the sum allotted for specific 
purposes. 

4013. You said that unspent balances lapsed to 
Government. Is it not the rule that a certain 
amount of the balance ought to be kept as a 
working balance for the next year?—Yes, the 
opening balance must be always something like o 
per cent, or so; but these amounts that I am 
speaking of are irrespective of that; these do not 
go to swell the opening balance. 

4014. These are items which are unspent under 
particular heads?—Yes. 

4015. And they all lapse to the Government?— 
Yes. 

40T6. Are you sure of that?—That was the case 
when I was a member; I do not know whether it 
has been changed. 

4017. I asked you because the rule is different in 
Bengal?—I know it was the practice when I was a 
member; that was up to two or three years ago, 
and I have no reason to think the rule has been 
changed. 

4018. (Mr. Hichens.) You have suggested that 
certain extra powers should bo given to District 
Boards. One of the additional powers was in con¬ 
nection with appointments; another was in con¬ 
nection with Committees?—I mfiy mention that so 
far as tho committees go there is a provision in the 
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law as it stands, enabling committees to be 
appointed with respect to hospitals and educational 
institutions and charitable endowments. 

4019. Is that ever done?—Not to my knowledge. 

4020. Why not?—I cannot give you reasons; I 
know it has not been done. 

4021. Is it not possible that they want local 
committees rather than subject committees ; I mean, 
you do not want a Works Committee so much as 
a committee for a certain portion of the district? 
—I have no decided preference for one committee 
over another. 

4022. But you have really the power to do it if 
you want to?—Yes. 

4023. Are there any other powers which you 
think should be delogated by the provincial 
Government to the District Board?—Nothing more 
than I have suggested. There is one suggestion 
which I am afraid is of a somewhat far-reaching 
character. It may bo possiblo to do away with 
District Boards altogether and to give greater 
powers to the taluk Boards. At present there are 
three institutions; you have the union panchayat; 
you have the talvk Board ; and you have the 
District Board ; really tho taluk Board is simply to 
carry out the orders of the District Board, which 
again carries out the orders mostly of the Govern¬ 
ment. Now we could do aw-ay with the District 
Boards and effect decentralization on a pretty 
large scale. 

4024. Why do you think that the District 
Boards are redundant?—As it is at present, tho 
taluk Board's budget has to be submitted to the 
District Board, and the District Board considers 
the matter, and the taluk Board has nothing moro 
to do than to carry out the orders of the District 
Board. 

4025. Suppose the taluk Board submits a budget 
in which a very inadequate provision has been 
made for education: cannot the District Board 
send it back to them and make them alter it?— 
They have that power, but in case of the taluk 
Boards they are more local than the District 
Boards, and if you want members to take more 
active interest in matters, it is moro easy to do it 
in a taluk Board than in a District Board, 
because the District Board covers a very much 
larger part of the country than tho taluk Board. 
In that way the local jurisdiction is restricted, 
and the taluk Board and the District Board 
perform different functions; or rather they per¬ 
form the same functions, only one is subordinate to 
the other. 

4020. I understand that to-day the engineering 
staff, for example, is used by all tho different 
taluks; it is under the District Board and is 
loaned by them to the different taluks? —There is 
a District Board Engineer and there are over¬ 
seers. The District Board at present looks after 
them ; it is the District Board to whom they are 
responsible primarily. 

4027. You would have to increase the staff?-- 
Yes. 

4028. That would mean considerable expendi¬ 
ture?—No doubt. 

4029. But it would give tho taluk Board more 
independence ?—Yes. 

4030. With regard to the submission of the 
budget to the Government, I understand that that 
has to be done now?—A'es. 

4031. Do they in practice alter your budget 
much?—Yes. I might mention that in respect of 
the plague charges the District Board have really 
no voice in the matter; that was the case up to 
three years ago. 

4032. Have District Boards much voice in 
regard to education?—Yes, the Government 
generally consults us, 

4033. But in your experience it is the case that 
the budget frequently comes back to you sub¬ 
stantially altered?—Yes. 

4034. And you have to take it as you find it?— 
Yes. 


4035. The District Board has practically no 
executive authority?—The District Board, as such, 
has practioally no executive authority. 

4036. The executive authority rests in the Pre¬ 
sident?—Yes. 

4037. How often do you meet?—We meet once a 
month. 

4038. Have you reports which show you whether 
or not the resolutions which you have passed have 
been carried out?—Yes, but usually the resolutions 
are carried out which are passed at the meeting. 
In some instances of a routine character the thing 
maj’ be carried out in anticipation of the Board’s 
sanction, and the Board subsequently formally 
sanctions it. 

4039. What happens if they do not?—Very 
possibly tho President has calculated on the Board 
doing it ; possibly the fact that it has been already 
carried out is one of the reasons for the Board 
deciding to confirm it. 

4040. (Mr. Meyer.) Your proposal is to do away 
with the District Boards. You say first that the 
taluk Board is merely the agent for carrying out 
certain resolutions of the District Board?—Yes, 
mostly. 

4041. Do you adhere to that?—Has not the 
taluk Board a very large discretion as to what 
roads it shall make and repair, and as to what 
schools it shall open and so forth?—Yes, but it has 
to submit all those to the District Board and the 
District Board has to approve of the Budget. 

4042. And it may even alter your budget?— 
Yes. 

4043. But within limits—suppose your budget 
is for Rs. 50,000 for roads, you could spend that 
as you pleased; the District Board could not say, 
“liou must spend it on one particular road and 
not on others’’?—I am not quite sure; possibly it 
is so. 

4044. The roads which the taluk Boards keep up 
are the minor roads?—Yes. 

4045. The main roads running through a district 
are kept up by tho District Board?—Yes, and 
there are the trunk roads which are kept up by the 
provincial Government. 

4046. Are you quite sure; can you name any 
trunk roads that aro kept up by the provincial 
Government?—I believe the road from Madras to 
Bangalore is kept up bj 1 tho provincial Govern¬ 
ment. 

4047. That passes through the Mysore State?— 
It goes through British territory. 

4048. However, apart from such roads as tho 
British Government keeps up, which I think are 
not very numerous, the main roads are kept up by 
the District Board?—Yes. 

4049. You come from the North Arcot district? 
—Yes. 

4050. How many taluk Boards have you?—Four. 

4051. Do you think that if those four Boards 
were independent entities they would be able to 
maintain these big roads at the same efficiency as 
the District Boards?—I think so, of course within 
their own respective jurisdictions. 

4052. At the present time the District Board has 
a highly paid District Engineer?—Yes. 

4053. Under your scheme would each taluk 
Board have a District Engineer, or would there be 
a staff of District Engineers for a collection of taluk 
Boards?—I would have a number of engineers— 
not District Engineers, but each man doing the 
work within his own jurisdiction. It would be 
exactly the same as in the case of two conter¬ 
minous districts; it would only be carrying 
specialisation further. 

4054. Oan you tell me what your present engineer 
gets?—I think Rs. 700 or Rs. 800. 

4055. Would you enable the four taluk Boards 
each to keep up a gentleman at the salary of 
Rs. 700 or Rs. 800?—No, I would reduce his 
salary. 
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4056. What sort of men would the taluk Boards 
engage?—Say an Assistant Engineer at between 
Rs. 200 and Rs. 300. 

4057. Do you suggest that an Assistant Engineer 
getting Rs. 200 or Rs. 300 eould be entrusted to 
keep the roads in repair and look after the work? 
—I think he could. 

4058. If you had these independent taluk Boards 
would you put them directly under the super¬ 
vision of the Local Governments?—I would put 
them under the supervision of the Collector. 

4050. That is to say the Collector would pass 
their budgets and alter their budgets if necessary? 
—No, the budgets will pass through the Collector. 

4060. At present the District Board budget goes 
to Government?—Yes. 

4061. The Government passes it or alters it?— 
Yes. 

4062. It is the same way with the District 
Board administration report?—Yes. 

4063. Under your scheme you would practically 
have four or five times as many District Boards as 
you have now, only they would be smaller entities 
and you would call them taluk Boards?—Yes. 

4064. Would you have each of these taluk Boards 
subordinate to the Government?—Yes, but any 
proposals they made would go through the Oil- 
lector. 

4065. But it must be for the Government to pass 
the final orders?—Yes. 

4066. Therefore the work of the Government 
would be enormously increased under your scheme? 
—Yes, it must be increased. 

4067. It would be a centralization scheme in 
fact in many ways?—I do not know that. 

4068. Could you not reduoe the power of control 
of the Government over the District Board ?—Tako 
the budget; you said that the budget was so drawn 
up that in case of some unforeseen emergency 
arising there is no money to draw upon?— 1 That is 
so. 

4069. Is it not the fact that in the District 
Boards budget there is a sum for unallotted re¬ 
serve?—Yes. 

4070. Could they not draw upon that unallotted 
reserve?—That would be only with the permission 
of the Government. 

4071. But you can draw upon it with the per¬ 
mission of the Government?—Yes. 

4072. What you desire then is, within your 
budget, to re-appropriate as you choose?—Yes, 
that a certain sum of money given for any parti¬ 
cular purpose, which happened not to have been 
used, might be treated as an allotment for unfore¬ 
seen emergencies. 

4073. You spoke about money that was not 
spent within the year lapsing to Government. 
Did you really mean that?—It does not lapse to 
Government; it lapses to the source from which 
it comes. 

4074. Suppose it is District Board revenue, it 
lapses to the District Board?—But you require 
fresh sanction and all the formality has to be 
passed through before it can be re-appropriated 
for the purpose. 

4075. But it does not lapse to the Government— 
the Government does not confiscate it?—No. 

4076. It is merely that you have not spent it 
this year and therefore you must make fresh pro¬ 
vision for spending it next year?—Yes, and it may 
be that sanction would not be obtained the next 
year. 

4077. But there is no question of Government 
taking your unspent balanoes?—-No; when I said 
that it lapsed to Government, I meant that it 
lapsed to its original source. 

4078. You meant the Government Treasury 
where the money is kept—Government acts as a 
trustee for your money?—Quite .so. 

4079. You said that in addition to the money 
which the Distriot Board raised by taxation and 
fees and so forth there were large grants by 


Government?—I did not say large grants; there 
are some grants made by Government. 

4080. Of late years I mean?—There have been 
grants of late years. 

4081. Two years ago the Government of India 
made a considerable grant I think?—Yes, they did, 
and I believe there were some made even prior to 
that for education. 

4082. There was one grant made in proportion 
to the land cess. The Government of India, I 
think, said that they would add one quarter to the 
receipts from the land cess?—I believe so. 

4083. They have also made grants for education 
which the provincial Government distributed?— 
Yes. 

4084. Therefore, so far as you get revenues not 
raised by local taxation, that is practically 
additional grants made by the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment and passed on to you by the provincial 
Government?—Yes. 

4085. There is no question of the provincial 
Government, apart from that, making a recurring 
contribution?—I am not aware of it. 

4086. You prefer that Government should still 
have the power of reviewing the budgets, though 
you would not allow them to interfere so much as 
they do?—Yes; it is perhaps desirable that they 
should have power to review the budgets. 

4087. As regards the appointment of taluk 
Board members, do you think it is necessary that 
they should be appointed by the Collector? — As a 
matter of fact at present it is the Collector who 
nominates them and sends the nomination up to 
Government; it is the Government that does it, 
but although the appointments are made under 
the orders of the Government, they do not 
practically differ from appointments by the Col¬ 
lector. 

4088. You mean that they aro practically always 
nominated by the Collector?—Yes. 

4089. Would it not therefore save trouble if they 
were actually appointed and gazetted by him, in¬ 
stead of being theoretically appointed and gazetted 
by the Government?—That would be more in 
accord with tlie facts. 

4090. And you would be therefore in favour of 
it?—Yes, because it would be more in accordance 
with facts. 

4091. It would be more straightforward?—Yes. 

4092. Who appoints the members of the local 
panchayats—the village unions?—I believe it is the 
Collector. 

4093. Would you let the Divisional Officer 
appoint those?—The practice is for the Divisional 
Officer to make the recommendation and the Col¬ 
lector accepts them. 

4094. Then as regards appointments you want a 
larger scope for the Board ?—Y’es. 

4095. For the Collector as President or for the 
Board collectively?—For the Board collectively; 
the Collector as President has the power now. 

4096. Has he not the power to make fresh 
appointments up to Rs. 50?—With reference to 
some of his superior officers, the engineer and so 
on, it may be that the Government sanction lias to 
bo obtained, but with respect to the others, I think 
it is the Collector who makes the appointment. 

4097. Can he create a new post?—Any new post 
lias to be provided for in the budget. 

4098. Do I understand that you wish that the 
Board should make the appointments without the 
sanction of the Government?—No; I say instead of 
the Collector appointing with the sanction of the 
Government the Board should appoint with the 
sanction of the Government. 

4099. The collective Board?—Y’es, rather than 
the President. 

4100. Do you think that a body such as you 
describe with 24 to 40 members is a good agency 
for making appointments and selecting?—With 
regard to some of the major appointments or the 
big selections I think it is desirable that they 
should have the power rather than the Collector. 
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4101. With regard to smaller appointments?—I 
would give power to the Collector in the case of 
appointments below say Rs. SO. 

4102. Above that the decision of the Board 
should be final?—Yes. 

4103. Subject to the veto of Government ?—Yes. 

4104. Suppose the conduct of the Bocal Fund 
engineer is not satisfactory, who is to punish him? 
_The Board on the recommendation of the Pre¬ 
sident ; I believe there is an appeal to the Govern¬ 
ment. 

4105. You would agree that there should be an 
appeal ?—Yes, in the case of particular officers. 

4106. However low their pay?—No, I am speak¬ 
ing of these officers who are appointed by the 
Board. 

4107. But I am asking you now a general 
question?—If my suggestion were accepted and 
appointments were made by the President in¬ 
dependently, I would allow an appeal to the Board 
and there it would stop; but with respect to the 
appointments by the Board the appeal should be 
to the Government. 

4108. But in the case of any officer appointed 
by the Board his punishment would come from 
the Board?—Yes, on the recommendation, it may 
be, of the Collector. 

4109. You have spoken of there being no regular 
committees ; is it not the fact that committees are 
appointed for special purposes on the Board?—1 
was not aware of it. 

4110. Is not a committee sometimes appointed 
to consider the budget for instance P—I am not 
aware of it. 

4111. Have you anything to say with regard to 
municipalities?—With respect to municipalities, I 
would suggest this system of committees. There 
is provision made for that in the Act itself, but 
it is never taken advantage of. 

4112. Would you be prepared to delegate any 
of the control exercised by Government—speaking 
generally—either to the municipality itself or to. 
the Collector?—I believe so far as educational 
institutions are concerned they^ might be entirely 
under the control of the municipality. 

4113. As regards your Advisory Council you 
have mentioned a variety of matters with which 
it should deal. As to some of them the Collector 
could pass orders himself if they were small 
matters, and in others he would have to refer in 
many cases now to the Board of Revenue or even 
a higher authority ?—Yes. I would suggest as to, 
for instance, the remission of assessment on dry 
lands, if the area affects, say, one or two taluks, 
the Collector, acting on the advice of the Advisory 
Council, should be empowered to grant the re¬ 
mission. 

4114. In matters where the Collector has power 
himself, where he can act entirely as an individual 
at present, if he had this Advisory Council, and 
the Advisory Council differed from him, would 
you require him to refer it to the Board?—Yes. 

4115. iSo that so far it would be a measure of 
centralisation; it would clip the powers of the 
Collector ?—.But it would increase the powers of 
the Advisory .Board, otherwise I do not think they 
will have that sense of responsibility which will 
enable them to take up the work or do it 
satisfactorily. 

4116. In matters which in any case the Collector 
could not decide, he would report to the Board 
of Revenue and say “My Advisory Council agree 
with me” or not, and the Board would decide?— 
Yes. 

4117. I see you put down communications and 
one or two other matters which rather clash with 
the District Board; you propose to abolish the 
District Board; would you have the tal-uk Boards 
in any way under the Advisory Council?—With 
reference to the Advisory Board they might in¬ 
dicate exactly where communications are required, 
and what those communications should be, and 
whether they might be left to the District Board 


or the taluk Board; but my point is this, that the 
Advisory Board will merely settle general questions 
of policy so far as such questions affected the 
whole district. 

4118. tWill the Advisory Board deal merely with 
questions referred to it by the Collector or will 
any member be at liberty to raise questions ?—I 
take it that the initiative should come from the 
Collector, but I should have no objection to its 
being in the power of any member to start a fresh 
subject for discussion. 

4119. You admit the existence of factions in 
the villages?—There are factions in villages, so 
I said that selected suitable areas should be taken 
first of all for the creation of panchayats. 

4120. You think that in other areas the exist¬ 
ence of factions might make the panchayats 
useless?—Not necessarily. You would have in the 
first place the example of successful panchayats, 
before the thing was tried in other places. 

4121. Do you think the existence of an unrepre¬ 
sented low caste population like the Pariahs would 
be satisfactorily; do you think the panchayat 
would sufficiently consider the needs of the Pariah 
community?-—I believe that the Pariah interest 
would be also considered because the interests of 
the Pariahs are not different from the interests 
of the raiyatwari holders. 

4122. With reference to schools, do you think 
the panchayat would provide schools for the 
Pariahs ?—il think there is.no difficulty in regard 
to the panchayats doing that. It may be that 
they would not be allowed to read in the same 
school—the caste children and the Panchama 
children. 

4123. I am asking you, as a matter of individual 
opinion, whether you think the panchayat would 
make provision for that?—Yes. 1 cannot say that 
the initiative to start a Panchama school will come 
from them, but if the matter is suggested, which 
I am nearly certain it will be, they will take it 
up and they will act upon it and try to do what 
they can. 

4124. You suggest that the panchayat should 
have the criminal and civil powers now enjoyed 
by the munsiff and the village magistrate?—Yes. 

4125. Are they not very petty powers?—Yes. 

I would slightly increase the powers with reference 
to the value of the property stolen; at present 
the power is limited to amounts up to one rupee; 

I would increase it up to five. 

4126. Then with regard to civil matters?—The 
munsiff’s power now is limited to Rs. 20; I would 
increase it to Rs. 40 or Rs. 50. 

4127. Would you make it obligatory for persons 
having civil disputes or criminal cases within 
those limits to go to the panchayats?—Not in the 
infant stage of the panchayat. 

4128. At first you would leave it optional?—Yes, 
as it is at present. 

4129. And would there be an appeal?—Yes; with 
reference to civil cases there is an appeal pro¬ 
vided for to the district munsiff at present; I 
would not alter that. 

4130. And with regard to criminal cases?— 
There is no appeal now; it should be final within 
the limit now covered by the present regulations. 

4131. As regards appeals against acts of Govern¬ 
ment, administrative or disciplinary acts in 
respect of their servants, what do you say?—I 
confine my answer to the case of disciplinary acts. 

4132. Practically every act of a Government 
official can be appealed against now. In every 
administrative act by which a man thinks he is 
aggrieved he has at least one right of appeal?— 
Yes. 

4133. Sometimes more?—Probably he has. 

4134. You do not want to restrict the facilities 
for appeal in any way?—I have not spoken of 
appeals in respect of administrative acts, because 
I do not feel myself competent to give any opinion 
there; it is only with respect to matters which 
personally affect Government officials. 
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4135. About administrative acts you are not 
prepared to say one way or the other ?—At present 
I am not. 

4136. As regards disciplinary acts with regard 
to Government servants, would you include in 
those village officials?—Yes. 

4137. Are you aware that every officer of 
Government in India now spends a large part of 
his time in re-doing the work of the men below 
him ?—Yes. 

4138. You have stated that the superior Euro¬ 
pean officers, the Sub-Collectors especially, do not 
see as much of the people as they ought to do; is 
that not largely due to the fact that they are 
doing the work of their subordinates over again ?— 
To some extent it ftiay be. I said also that it was 
due to the heavy work that thoy had to do. 

4139. But you do not appear to w>sh to remedy 
the matter in the direction of reducing their 
work ; you expect them to make bricks without 
straw ; you would give them as much work as they 
do at present, and have them find time to receive 
visitors in addition?—I do not expect that their 
work in this direction should be lightened, but 
with reference to routine work I suggest that they 
might have Personal Assistants who would take 
the larger part of the work that they would have 
to do on to their own shoulders, so that they will 
have more time left for touring and getting into 
contact with the people. 

4140. Practically your remedy is not to decrease 
the work but to increase the establishment ?— 
Practically that is what it comes to 

4141. About the General Delegation Act, I was 
not clear as to what you said. You desire, I 
understand, that the provincial Government should 
be empowered by a general section to delegate 
certain powers vested in them by any Act what¬ 
ever 'to any local authority?—No. I think my 

Dewan Bahadur K. Krishnaswami 

4145. (Chairman.) You have been the Dewan of 
Travancore ?—Yes. 

4146. As such your position naturally carried with 
it a large amount of administrative power and expe¬ 
rience?—Yes. 

4147. How long did you occupy that position?— 
Six years. 

4148. Had you any administrative experience 
besides that?—No. I was Chief Justice before that 
for 14 years, and before that I was in service in 
British India. I entered the British Service in 
the Judicial Department and remained for about 
20 years in that department entirely ; then I was 
transferred to Travancore ; there I remained for 
nearly 20 years, and I was Dewan for six years. 

4149. You are of opinion that in no case should 
the present right and power of appeal be curtailed. 
Are you fully acquainted with the right of appeal 
which now exists?—I cannot say that- I am fully 
acquainted. 

4150. Could you lay down any general principle 
within which the right of appeal either from admin¬ 
istrative or judicial decisions should be curtailed? 
—So far as my experience goes in Travancore 
there is an appeal in every case. 

4151. From every authority to the very highest? 
—-Yes ; there are only two authorities after all, the 
District Officer and the Dewan. So far as British 
Indian experience goes I have no experience. 

4152. Those two appeals, you think, were suffi¬ 
cient?—There were also petitions to His Highness 
and also to the" Resident, but there were no further 
appeals. 

4153. Practically the right of appeal terminated 
with the Dewan?—Yes. 

4154. And you, having acted as Dewan, know 
perfectly well that thoy got complete justice when 
the appeal terminated at the second Court ?—Any¬ 
how that was the practice there, and they were 
satisfied. 

4155. Would you not admit that, following the 
same example in British India, if there were two 
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answer was this. The Act need not give the 
special powers to be exercised by the village 
panchayats, but the right to exercise special 
powers might be reserved to Government, which 
might give them those powers if it found the 
panchayats suitable for the purpose. 

4142. But Sir Steyning Edgerley asked you a. 
specific question. There may be occasions in 
which, owing to legislation passed a good many 
years ago, power has been placed in the hands of 
Government which it would be more convenient 
now to delegate to the Collector or to the taluk 
Board or to any other authority ?—I cannot think 
at present of any particular case; it may be 
possible that circumstances may have so changed 
as to allow the delegation. 

4143. I will put it as a hypothetical case. It 
may be that in certain cases the law has vested 
powers in Government, without the power of 
delegation, which it would be desirable for Govern¬ 
ment to delegate. Would you approve of a 
general Act allowing the Government in any case 
in which the law has put power into the hands 
of the Government and in the hands of the 
Government only, to give that power to any 
selected subordinate authority?—Does your ques¬ 
tion refer to general or particular cases? 

4144. A general delegating authority ?—I would 
not suggest that, but with reference to particular 
matters, as for instance in the case of the village 
panchayats, I would suggest that, taking into con¬ 
sideration the fact that village panchayats have to 
be revived very largely, the provincial Government 
might be given power as necessity arose to give 
them more and more powers. 

4144a. But you would not give a blank cheque, 
so to speak, to the provincial Government to dele¬ 
gate powers vested in it to any subordinate 
authority it chose ?—No. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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rights of appeal that would be sufficient?—That I 
cannot say ; it all depends on the classes one has 
been able to deal with ; I have no British experience 
and cannot say whether it would be so or not. 

4156. Therefore, your opinions regarding appeals 
should be interpreted as applying to Travancore? 
—I am speaking generally of the good that results 
from the right of appeal. 

4157. You consider that European Executive 
Officers are not able to use the opportunities of 
personal contact with the people 'because of their 
want of vernacular knowledge. Does that apply to 
Travancore or to British India?—Everywhere. 

4158. What has been your experience of British 
India lately?—I have no recent experience. When 
I was in British Service, before 1884, I have known 
cases in which British gentlemen were not able to 
oonverse with the people, and I think that that 
should not be. 

4159. Where are you residing now?—In Madras. 

4160. Since when ?—For the last three years. 

4161. With regard to the creation of Advisory 
Boards you suggest that they should deal amongst 
other things with income tax appeals?—I think 
there are some difficulties in regard to that which 
I had not noticed ; I would withdraw that. 

4162. And in such things as fixing the number 
of arrack-shops and the disposal of applications for 
loans for land improvement and agricultural pur¬ 
poses and so forth?—Yes ; the Boards may be con¬ 
sulted. 

4163. You are of opinion that the members 
should be nominated by the Colleotor in consulta¬ 
tion with the Divisional Officers?—Yes, and the 
tahsildars and leading men. 

4164. That you think would produce a satisfac¬ 
tory Council ?—>It might, I think, because the tah¬ 
sildars and the leading gentlemen of the place 
would be consulted, and they would be well 
acquainted with the circumstances locally. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

Adjourned. 
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FIFTH DAY. 


Madras, Wednesday, 27 th November, 1907. 


present : 

C. E. H. Hobhodse, Esq., M.P., Under Secretary of State for India, Chairman. 


Sir Frederic Lely, K.C.I.E., C.S.I. 

Sir Steyning Edgerley, K.C.V.O., C.I.E., I.C.S. 
R. C. Dutt, Esq., C.I.E. 


W. S. Meyer, Esq., C.I.E., I.C.S. 
W. L. Hichens, Esq. 


Mr. H. W. Gillman, I.C.S., 

4105. {Chairman.) Do you wish to make a state¬ 
ment!—Yes: the chief defect in the administra¬ 
tion is that too many appeals are allowed. The 
Indian raiyat would be perfectly contented with 
the order of the Collector or of the Divisional 
Officer so long as he knew it to be final. But when 
(he is informed that he can go through the Divis- 
sional Officer and Collector up to the Board of 
(Revenue and sometimes even to Government, he is 
apt to entertain an exaggerated idea of the import¬ 
ance of his grievance and of himself. I do not 
think that the raiyat would go beyond the district 
authorities, if he were left to himself. But he is 
not. There are persons hanging round every court 
in the district who make their living by sending 
him further in his progress of appeal. There are 
over 200 vakils in Madura town alone, whereas 
there is proper work for only perhaps a quarter 
of this number. The remaining three-quarters 
have .to make work themselves and that is done 
by entrapping petitioners, parties and accused in 
the above manner, and by inducing them to appeal. 
All this surely makes for discontent. I hold very 
strongly that against revenue and administrative 
orders there should be only one appeal, and there 
•■should be no appeal beyond the Collector except 
when the original order is passed by the Colledtor 
himself. 

Apart from this bug-bear of appeals, which is 
unavoidable under the present system, my expe¬ 
rience has been that a 'Collector is treated with 
great consideration by the Board and Government, 
and that he is given a sufficiently free hand in the 
management of his district. In some matters he 
might be given extended powers, (but they are only 
details which will not materially increase his 
responsibility. It is more essential that he should 
be relieved of the routine with whidi he is ham¬ 
pered in many branches of his work, so that he 
may have more time to devote to the supervision 
of the work of his subordinates and improvement 
of the administration of his district. 

The powers of Divisional Officers are generally 
adequate. They relieve the Collector of the great 
bulk of the revenue work. 

In Madura during the past five years there have 
been seven Collectors. The district has two Civilian 
divisions, Dindigul and Ramnad. During the same 
period, there have been 11 Divisional Officers at 
Dindigul and 14 at Ramnad. These frequent 
changes have not been due to any defect in the 
method of promotion, and I have no changes to 
suggest in this respect. 

I consider that the pay of tahsildars should -be 
personal and not territorial. This would save a lot 
of unnecessary and disconcerting transfers. 

Government control is necessary over district 
municipalities for four reasons : — 

(i) To protect its own interests by preventing 
the streets which are Government pro¬ 
perty and merely vested in the municipal 
Council from being encroached upon. 

(ii) To protect the health of the municipality, 
in regard to which the municipal Council 
is astonishingly apathetic and careless. 

Instances from the Madura municipality 
are (a) neglect of the cholera epidemic 
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this year, (6) resolution to abolish the 
Health Officer, and ( c ) resolution to 
abolish medical inspection at the railway 
station. 

(iii) To safeguard the revenues of the munici¬ 

pality and veto the improper remission 

of taxation. 

(iv) To ensure sympathetic administration. 

I am of opinion that municipal Councils may be 
allowed greater freedom in regard to occasional 
and non-recurring expenditure. 

District Boards within their budget are allowed 
a sufficiently free hand. If it is proposed to 
relieve the Collector of the Presidentship, I am 
afraid that the administration would suffer. I 
cannot make any suggestion for filling his place. 

Of all the tribunals in the Presidency, the 
village court is the most competent judge of fact. 
The village munsiff or members of a village court 
do not need evidence to prove the facts of a case, 
which are already within their personal know¬ 
ledge : generally, the only question for decision 
is the award. 

The civil jurisdiction and procedure of the 
village courts in this Presidency is regulated by 
the Madras Village Court Act (I of 1889). Their 
jurisdiction is limited to suits of a value not 
exceeding twenty rupees; but with the consent of 
both parties they can entertain suits up to two 
hundred rupees. 

There are 501 village munsiffs in the Govern¬ 
ment taluks of the Madura district, and probably 
not less than 450 in the zamindari portion. So 
far only 50 Bench Courts have been started, and 
of these five have become popular, 22 partially 
so; while 23 have been decided failures. 

The working of the Bench Courts in the district 
is disappointing. One reason is, perhaps, that 
the superior officers of Government have not 
sufficiently supervised the constitution of the 
Courts or endeavoured to make them popular. 
This has been noticed by Government, and more 
energetic action is now being taken. Again, the 
ordinary jurisdiction of the village munsiffs and 
of the Bench is the same, and is so low that the 
members of a Bench do not usually care to attend 
when summoned. 

Moreover, Section 14 of the Act requires the 
consent of both parties to invest a village court 
with extended jurisdiction. When both parties 
are ready to consent to the jurisdiction, they are 
also generally ready to compromise, and so it 
seldom happens that a suit above the ordinary 
limit is submitted to a village court if the parties 
are directly at issue on matters of fact or 
are at enmity with one another. Generally, the 
opposition comes from the defendant, and is merely 
vexatious in order to cause the plaintiff expense 
or enable himself to gain time for the payment 
of his debt. It seems to me that if the plaintiff 
consents to submit to the village court the de¬ 
fendant should not have the option of refusing, 
as the impartiality of the Bench is sufficiently safe¬ 
guarded by Section 9 of the Act. 

The value of suits cognizable by the village 
Bench may be raised to Rs. 50. The jurisdiction 
of the village munsiff sitting alone may be limited 
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to suits up to the value of Rs. 20 as at present. 

At any rate, a village Bench may be given 
concurrent jurisdiction with the district munsiff 
for suits between Rs. 20 and Rs. 50, and if 
the plaintiff elects to file his suit in the latter 
court, the district munsiff may be given the dis¬ 
cretion of allowing him only the costs that would 
have been incurred in the village court if he 
considered that the suit had been unnecessarily 
or vexatiously filed in his own court. A small 
institution fee of half per cent, on the value of 
suits might be charged as costs in the suit to be 
credited to the village improvement fund to be 
hereafter mentioned. 

As village magistrate, the headman has juris¬ 
diction over petty cases of abuse, assault, and 
thefts of property of a value below one rupee, and 
can confine the offending party in the village 
Chavadi for twelve hours, or put him in the stocks 
if he is a man of the lower castes. As a rule 
these matters are settled by a village panchayat 
by the award of a fine, part of which is paid 
to the party aggrieved and the remainder appro¬ 
priated for village expenses. 

I would suggest the establishment of village 
Benches constituted as in Act I of 1889 for 
criminal work, also with jurisdiction over cases 
of theft and mischief where the loss is below Rs. 5 
and petty cases of assault, insult and trespass, and 
also nuisance cases. The Bench may be empowered 
to fine up to Rs. 5 and confine in the Chavadi for 
12 hours. The village Bench should be directly 
subordinate to the Sub-Divisional Magistrate in 
all respects. 

All fines and fees levied by village courts may 
be credited to a village improvement fund, the 
money being lodged in the custody of two members 
of the Bench and the accounts being kept by the 
karnam. The fund should be applied to the im¬ 
provement of the sanitation, water-supply or roads 
of the village entirely at the discretion of the 
Bench. The accounts and balance in hand may be 
subject to the scrutiny of the Government officers, 
but to no other interference from them. 

I am of opinion that it is not desirable to give 
the village community greater powers in the dis¬ 
posal of revenue matters such as applications 
for land, distribution of remissions, settlement 
of irrigation disputes, etc. In the Vizianagram 
zamindari, prior to the assumption of manage¬ 
ment by Government, the village headmen had 
been allowed a very free hand in such matters, and 
the result certainly was that the rich and in¬ 
fluential raiyats not only appropriated the best 
lands and an undue share of the water for 
irrigation, but unfairly shifted the burden of 
assessment on to the poorer villagers. 

Divisional charges have hitherto been too heavy. 
I was in the Guntur division for nearly a year 
and a half in 1895-96, and could not manage to 
visit the whole of it. 

Under Mr. Meyer’s scheme divisional charges 
have been reduced to more reasonable dimensions, 
but even after this scheme is introduced, I antici¬ 
pate that there will still be some heavy divisions. 

Take, for instance, the Dindigul division of the 
Madura district. The Divisional Officer is at 
present overworked. He has three heavy Govern¬ 
ment taluks and a Hill sub-division. His magis¬ 
terial file is heavy. He has on the average to 
dispose of 150 criminal cases and 200 appeals in 
the year. He has four municipalities to supervise. 
Such heavy magisterial work compels the Divisional 
Officer, even when he is in camp, to spend most of 
his time in court, and does not allow him sufficient 
opportunity of looking into village needs for him¬ 
self, or even of personal enquiry into the petitions 
that are presented to him. He has necessarily 
to refer petitions to a subordinate for report and 
decide them on second-hand information. 

I am not prepared to say that a Civilian’s 
initial study of the vernacular is inadequate. But 
as his orders are generally passed upon reports 
written in English, and as depositions are re¬ 
corded by him in the same language with the 
assistance of a clerk, his fluency in the native 
language of his Division is apt to become impaired 
through want of practice. 


The less magisterial work a Divisional Officer B. W. 

has to do, the better he gets to know his division. ' GUlman. 
For seven years I was in charge of the Vizianagram - 
zamindari and had no magisterial powers. I 27 Nov., 190 
certainly got to know the raiyats and their needs 
as I had never previously done as a Divisional 
Officer. 

4166. You are Collector of the Madura district?. 

—Yes. I have been so for nearly a year; it is 
my first permanent Collectorate. 

4167. What is the longest period for which you 
have acted as a Collector ?—I have been on special 
service; I was Collector of the Vizianagram 
zamindari for seven years continuously. 

4168. In your judgment is the system of appeal 
considerably abused?—It is carried to too great a 
length. 

4169. You hold that one appeal beyond the 
original deciding authority would be sufficient?— 

Yes; in revenue matters. 

4170. And in administrative matters?—In 
administrative matters there should be two appeals 
I think, except as regards personal matters of the 
dismissal of officials; I think that ought to be 
very carefully safeguarded. I should say that 
where a Divisional Officer has power to dismiss, 
the Collector ought to have the final power in 
appeal; there would not be much chance of in¬ 
justice being done if that was the case. 

4171. Would that necessarily give one court 
of appeal?—'One court of appeal to the Collector; 
the Divisional Officer is the lowest man who can 
dismiss. 

4172. And would you give an appeal from him 
to the Collector?—Yes. 

4173. Does not the freedom conceded to the 
Collector in the management of his district very 
often depend on the character of the Collector?-—-I 
do not know: I am speaking only of myself. 

4174. A man who is a strong man can get a 
great deal more freedom out of Government than 
a weak man?—I should think so, to a certain 
extent. I think Government would not give so 
free a hand to a man they did not trust. 

4175. You rather suggest that it might be 
desirable to abolish the practice of promotion by 
seniority in the case of Collectors?—I do not 
think it is necessary. 

4176. You think that all' Collectors are of 
sufficient character and intelligence to justify 
promotion in all cases?—I should think that every 
man ought to be given his chance as Collector. 

4177. How long is a Sub-Collector before he 
reaches the full permanent appointment of Col¬ 
lector?—-Now it is about 16 years; he officiates as 
Collector in about 13 years. 

4178. So that for 13 years a man, whether he 
does ill or well, in your judgment should go 
straight up?—I think a man who has been work¬ 
ing for 13 years should be given a chance as 
Collector. 

4179. I ask you whether a man should for 13 
years—which is about the time he begins to act 
as Collector—go up unchecked by selection for 
merit?—I think so. 

4180. Have you ever in your experience known 
cases of men who have conspicuously failed as 
Collectors?—I cannot recollect a case. 

4181. If these relaxations of control were 
granted, would a better class of men be required? 

—No. 

4182. Not at all?—I do not think so; I do not 
think they add materially to the responsibility of 
the man. 

4183. They are all of such a trifling character 
that you do not want any more careful selection 
of the men who would exercise the powers?—Quite 
So. 

4184. With regard to the delegation of powers 
from Divisional Officers to tahsildars, you want 
freer power from the Government, and on the 
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other hand you are prepared to hand on to your 
subordinates further powers?—Yes. 

4185. Do you think that in the delegation of 
powers the best way would be for Government to 
have the general power to delegate to Collectors, 
and that the Collectors should have the general 
power to delegate to subordinates, wherever in 

' each case the delegation can be properly used ?—I 
do not think that that would be the best way. 

4186. You think that every Collector should 
have powers compulsorily delegated to him, and 
should in turn be compelled to delegate those 
powers to subordinates ?—Yes, and if the sub¬ 
ordinate is found wanting he should be found some 
other appointment. 

4187. But the delegation of powers should be 
compulsory ?—Yes. 

4188. Amongst these subordinates would be the 
tahsildar?—Yes. 

4189. You think that he might bo given greater 
powers ?—Yes. 

4190. Is a tahsildar kept very much in his 
office?—A great deal. 

4191. We had it in evidence yesterday that he 
was kept very much in his office ?—He has got a 
tremendous amount of office work to do—accounts 
and so forth. 

4192. You think that that might very advan¬ 
tageously be diminished?—As to the tahsildar’s 
work, I do not know very well how it could be 
diminished, because he has to keep the accounts 
of all the departments ; I do not think the 
accounts work could be diminished. 

4193. In what direction could a tahsildar’s work 
be diminished ?—He could be given some one in 
his office who could relieve him of part of his work. 
In the case of Madura, which is one of the heaviest 
taluks in my district, the tahsildar has now what 
is practically an additional deputy tahsildar ; he 
is an office assistant, who does a vast amount of 
routine work, to the great relief of the tahsildar. 

4194. In your judgment the clerical work which 
is now laid on the tahsildar is necessary, but he 
has not got staff enough to cope with it?—I think 
so ; in heavy taluks he ought certainly to have a 
trained assistant. 

4195. You tell us that the tahsildar’s recommen¬ 
dations are almost invariably maintained?—Yes, 
in regard to the jamabaudi. 

4196. Is that because he knows there is an 
appeal from him?—No, it is because they are 
mostly according to rule. 

4197. He looks in a book ?—It is really a mere 
matter of rule of thumb. 

4198. Not requiring the exercise of discretion?— 
Very little. 

4199. Do tahsildars as a rule have to exercise a 
certain amount of judgment?—In the management 
of the village officers they have to exercise judg¬ 
ment. 

4200. In that direction would you give them 
greater freedom ?—Yes, I propose that they should 
be allowed to suspend village officers. 

4201. Have you calculated what might be the 
financial effect, say in your Collectorate, of giving 
these greater powers which you suggest to yourself 
and the officers subordinate to you?—I do not 
think there would be much extra cost. If I have 
not the power of sanctioning myself, I have to get 
the sanction of the Board of Revenue. 

4202. Do you always get it?—Yes. 

4203. They do not necessarily surcharge you ?— 
No, these are necessary establishments which must 
be maintained. 

4204. It is really only a formal sanction ?—Yes. 

4205. And you want to prevent reference ?—Yes. 

4206. In your judgment, there would be no in¬ 
crease of cost if these increased powers of sanction 
were given to you?—No ; the only reason the 
Board insist on it now is that Collectors might 
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sanction establishments which the Board may 
possibly not consider necessary. 

4207. What is Special Fund work?—It has refer¬ 
ence to cattle pounds and things of that sort. 

4208. You have no power now to sanction in 
those cases ?—I have got certain powers, but I 
propose that they should be extended up to Rs. 250. 

4209. You want an extension to the Divisional 
Officer?—And to myself ; that is not so important. 

4210. When you say that the tahsildar might be 
given the power of suspending and fining village 
officers do you mean without reference to higher 
authority ?—Subject to appeal to the Divisional 
Officer. 

4211. What power is there at present?—The 
tahsildar can fine up to one rupee. 

4212. What would the power of suspension 
imply?—The limit of suspension is two years. It 
would be perfectly safeguarded if there was an 
appeal. 

4213. You think the appeal to the Divisional 
Officer (not to yourself) would safeguard it?— 
Quite. 

4214. You do not think there would be danger 
of injustice from the tahsildar wanting to 
bring in some relation of his ?—He could not do 
that according to the rules ; it has to be done 
according to hereditary right ; he has to appoint 
the nearest relation of the karnam or munsiff. 

4215. Your suggestion is for the Presidency of 
Madras only?—I do not know the conditions that 
obtain in other parts of India ; certainly I think 
it is necessary in Madras. The tahsildars must 
have more control. 

4216. Then with regard to the wiping off of irre¬ 
coverable arrears ; is that not a question of the 
Court of Wards?—Yes, it gives real trouble. 

4217. You say that quite an appreciable portion 
of your time is occupied in passing drafts to the 
Court, generally for a few rupees ?—Yes. 

4218. When you say it occupies an appreciable 
portion of your time, what do you mean?—I think 
it occupies a quarter of an hour a day. 

4219. That is about an hour and a half a week? 
—Yes, that is a great deal in a heavy Collectorate. 

4220. I suppose in these cases you do not look 
very closely at them yourself ; you merely counter¬ 
sign them l —No, the manager of the Court of 
Wards sends up proposals giving full explana¬ 
tions ; I have got to go through his explanations 
and see that they are correct, and send them on 
to the Court of Wards ; I have to send on even for 
an arrear of 6 pies. 

4221. What limit would you have ?—I would 
have a Rs. 50 limit; that would be quite enough ; 
most of the cases I have are below Rs. 50. 

4222. With regard to the question of transfers ; 
you say that in Madura there have been seven Col¬ 
lectors in five years ; is that to the advantage 
either of the district of Madura or of the Collector ? 
—No, distinctly not. 

4223. Do you make any suggestion as to how 
that might be avoided?—I think there should be 
more care taken at headquarters. 

4224. In what direction ?—By posting Collectors 
to a district who are likely to remain there, as far 
as possible. 

4225. Do you know whether officers, having been 
posted to a district which they do not like, are fre- 
quenily allowed to get a transfer?—I have not 
heard of that. 

4226. You have not heard of it in conversation 
and so forth ; it has not been suggested to you in 
any way ?—No. 

4227. You have no other suggestion to make as a 
remedy ?—I do not think there is anything wrong 
in the method of promotion of Collectors or Divi¬ 
sional Officers. The pay of Divisional Officers is 
personal, and it does not matter to which division 
in a district he is appointed. I think there is 
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nothing wrong in that, but I think more care might 
be exercised to see that men who are posted to a 
district are likely to stop there, as far as possible. 

4238. You say that the pay of tahsildars should 
be personal and not territorial ?—Yes. 

4239. I understood that in a great many cases 
the system had been altered in Madras and that the 
pay generally throughout the Civil Service in 
Madias was personal and not territorial?—I think 
Government refused to entertain the proposal when 
it was made by Mr. Meyer. 

4230. You would like to see the tahsildars’ pay 
arranged on the same principle as that of 
Gazetted Officers?—It would be a great saving of 
transfers in the district. 

4231. Are tahsildars transferred as frequently 
as Gazetted Officers?—It is not so much that as 
that when a higher grade tahsildar comes in from 
leave or has to retire, he turns out the whole line of 
tahsildars down to the bottom again. 

4232. Is it not quite as necessary that a tah¬ 
sildar should know his district as it is that a 
Deputy Collector or a Divisional Officer should 
know his district?—He ought to be given three or 
four years in the taluk. 

4233. What is the size of your Madura district? 
•—8,700 square miles. 

4234. Is it not going to be divided?—Yes. 

4235. How long would it take an officer to get 
to know personally a district of the size of Madura 
—I mean as Collector ?—A year. 


4247. Up to what extent?—I would not make any jj. W. 

limit. (Hllman. 

4248. A witness told us yesterday that he would „ 

like to give the District Boards freedom to spend 11 

a certain sum on unforeseen expenditure up to a 

limit which should be laid down in the budget, 
which should be provided for en bloc but not in 
detail. Would you like to see the same power 
given to municipalities?—I should have no objec¬ 
tion. 

4249. What should be the limit?—I do not think 
I should put a limit, because you would have to 
put it down in the budget, and Government would 
consider whether the sum was adequate or not for 
the particular municipality. 

4250. It would depend upon the size of the muni¬ 
cipality ?—Yes. 

4251. Within their budget are District Boards 
freer than municipalities?—Municipalities have to 
go up more frequently for sanction to occasional 
expenditure. A District Board has practically 
complete control within its budget. 

4252. Have they got all the latitude to which 
they are reasonably entitled, looking to their com¬ 
position?—I think ,so. 

4253. Have you found that the village courts on 
the whole work well ?—I think so on the whole. 

4254. Ought the system to be extended ?—I think 
so ; I think they ought to be given a greater 
chance. 

4255. For executive or for judicial functions? 1 — 

For judicial functions. 


4236. He would be able in a year to get. round 
the whole of his Collectorate and make himself 
fairly well acquainted with the people?—I think 
so ; it has taken me a year at least. 

4237 Not more?—I do not think so. 

4238. He would get to know the principal gentry 
in the district?—He would get to know the gentry, 
but be would not know the villagers. 

4239. How long would it take him to know the 
people generally as apart from the notables?— 
Double the time I should think. 

4240. Therefore you would put two years as the 
limit of time within which a Collector could get to 
know his district?—I think so. 

4241. In the case of a Sub-Collector how long 
would you say?—I Should say that a Sub-Collector 
would get to know his division in a year—I mean 
one of the new divisions—certainly not the old 
ones. 

4242. Is Government control over a district muni¬ 
cipality necessary to protect the health of the muni¬ 
cipality ? So far as Madura is concerned, you 
instance a case of neglect of a cholera epidemic, 
a resolution abolishing the Health Officer, and a 
resolution abolishing medical inspection at the 
railway station. Are all those three subjects 
matters which require very careful attention ?— 
Health I think is a subject requiring most careful 
attention. 

4243. Was there any particular local dispute 
which caused the municipality to desire to get rid 
of their Health Officer and to abolish medical 
inspection ?—No. 

4244. It was a sort of general carelessness?—Yes ; 
the native character I think accounted for it; it 
is fatalism. 

4245. That prevents them cleaning the streets 
and so on ?—It prevents them taking enough trouble 
when an epidemic breaks out, and certainly they 
do not clean the streets as well as they ought to. 

4246. Would any relaxation of Government 
control over the municipalities perhaps lead to 
a little corruption and general mismanagement? 
—I think the control of Government is necessary 
for the reasons I have stated. I think munici¬ 
palities are given enough freedom to run the 
municipality with the budget limit ; there might 
be some further powers given to them in the way 
•of occasional expenditure. 


4256. You think they are quite competent to 
consider all the sort of general village questions 
which in practice arise between the inhabitants of 
■a village?—Yes, in regard to civil and criminal 
work—petty disputes—I think so. 

4257. Both civil and criminal?—Yes. 

4268. And you think they ought to 'be fostered 
in every way?—I think they ought to be. 

4259. Would that require favourable supervision 
for the firsit few years or months of the existence 
of village courts?—Not so much supervision as 
encouragement. 

4260. I said favourable supervision?—Yes, they 
probably would. 

4261. They might otherwise go out of existence? 
—They would be inclined to ; that has been my 
experience of civil courts in Madura. 

4262. They want to be vejy carefully nursed?— 
They require to be nursed. 

4263. Are you the officer who deals with agricul¬ 
tural loans ?—Yes. The Collector allots the money, 
and the tahsildar distributes it, 

4264. How do you draw the money ; I understand 
it is a sum placed at your disposal by the Board 
of Kevenue?—Yes. We send up a budget of our re¬ 
quirements, and they allot ,us money according as 
they can. 

4265. Is the budget of loans put in after you 
have been round the district?—No, it is put in on 
the reports of the tahsildars. 

4266. How long is it between the time when you 
first of all put in your budget and when you get 
the actual cash which you can hand over to the 
agriculturalist?—We first of all have got to get 
the sanction of the Board ; from the time of my 
application for the loan I should think it would 
be about two months. 

4267. Is it the fact that the season when you 
most require the relief may have passed by the 
time you actually get the money ?—There is a possi¬ 
bility of that; it depends ; loans are given all the 
year round. 

4268. What is generally speaking the amount of 
money required in a Collectorate like Madura?— 
The loans there are generally either for sinking 
wells or for the purchase of cattle ; the average 
loan is from Rs. 150 to Rs. 250. 

4269. Do you find as a rule when you have recom¬ 
mended a loan that the provincial Government 
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says “ Well, we have not got the money ” or “ We 
do not think the project a good one ” ?—We are 
given a free hand in the matter of spending the 
money ; we are given a 'budget lump sum. 

4270. If that is so, would it not save time, and 
perhaps a great deal of correspondence, if upon 
the requirements of loans of one year the Collector 
was permitted to draw upon the local treasury for 
a similar amount, of course stating the purposes to 
which he devoted the loan, so that he might have 
the actual cash to hand to the agriculturalists 
quickly?—The whole allotment for the district is 
sanctioned ; we send up the application in March, 
and the sanction comes in April ; that lasts for a 
year. According to that allotment from the Board 
we distribute it among our taluks. The only people 
who would have to wait are the people whose 
applications are pending while the sanction of the 
Board is arriving ; otherwise the money is ready 
to hand as soon as the necessary enquiries have 
been made and it can be given out by the tahsildar 
on the spot. There would not be any delays in 
the case of loans coming after sanction for distri¬ 
bution had been received. 

4271. Any loan, therefore, that would be proposed 
to you between April and December would be 
promptly made?—It is not proposed to me at all. 

4272. Proposed to the tahsildar and then referred 
to you?—No, it is not referred to me. 

4273. Then w'hat is the process?—The sanction 
is by the Divisional Officer. 

4274. To be confirmed by you?—No, I have 
nothing to do with it. 

4275. You always take the recommendation of 
your Divisional Officer?—All I do is to check the 
expenditure of the loans ; in a few cases I have 
done so. 

4276. Would it be of advantage to the raiyat if 
the Divisional Officer had this power, which I have 
suggested might be given to you, of at once pro¬ 
ducing the money and giving it to the raiyat?— 
He has the power. 

4277. Except as to those requests which are put 
in between April and December?—Hu lias no 
power until the new allotment is out. There may 
be a little delay in getting the Board’s sanction 
for the new allotment. 

4278. There is practically no delay in the first 
part of the year?—No, practically none, except for 
the necessary enquiries to be made. 

4270. The forest officer and the District Superin¬ 
tendent of Police art^ subordinate to you for ad¬ 
ministration, but independent of you for technical 
purposes ?—Yes. 

4280. But the Public Works Engineer is inde¬ 
pendent of you for all purposes?—Yes. 

4281. Might the same relations which now obtain 
between you and the forest officer and the District 
Superintendent of Police advantageously obtain 
between you and the Public Works Engineer ?—I 
think it might with regard to irrigation. 

4282. Not with regard to other things?—That is 
not so important ; buildings and works generally 
are not so important. 

4283. You think it would be advantageous and 
would save delay and perhaps correspondence if 
these relations were made similar to those which 
obtain between the Collector and the forest officer 
and the District Superintendent of Police?—It is 
not so much the saving of correspondence. I think 
the Collector ought to be the authority who decides 
matters of irrigation, especially as to the distribu¬ 
tion of water. 

4284. He would know much better the require¬ 
ments of the locality?—Yes, I have a case at 
present in Madura where I have expressed to 
Government my dissatisfaction with the arrange¬ 
ment of the Executive Engineer. 

4285. How is it that the Collector knows better 
than the engineer the requirements of the locality 
as regards water ?—First of all from his own en¬ 
quiries, and seoondly from the knowledge of the 
revenue inspectors and tahsildars, whose constant 
duty it is to go over the area. 


4286. The Public Works Engineer has no sub¬ 
ordinates?—He has subordinates. 

4287. Then would not his subordinates give him 
the information ?—Well, they would give him 
information; of course it is a matter of opinion; 

I consider that in this particular case the infor¬ 
mation ho receives is incorrect. 

4288. But each has a similar opportunity of 
obtaining, through subordinates, the information 
which would lead him to a correct judgment?— 

I think so. 

4289. However, you think it may be supposed 
that the judgment of the Collector in individual 
cases would be better than the judgment of the 
Public Works .Engineer?—I think so; the Collector 
is the Head of the District, and I think his 
opinion ought to prevail until he is over-ruled by 
Government. 

4290. Would an Advisory Council be of use to 
you as a Collector?—I think that the Local Boards 
and probably District Boards would be made more 
useful if the district were divided into areas and 
members chosen in the areas. I think it would be 
possible to let them advise in matters of village 
economy—not to advise exactly, but to make sug¬ 
gestions to the Collectors with regard to matters 
which do not come within the purview of those 
Boards—.that is to say particularly with regard to 
the needs of village irrigation. I think that 
would be possible and advisable. 

4291. Should extended powders be given to taluk 
Boards?—It is not so much a matter of giving 
them powers, but these people, representative of 
small areas in the district, would directly advise 
the Divisional Officer of the needs of irrigation in 
their areas, which he would not otherwise perhaps 
have the opportunity of knowing. 

4292. If the sphere of influence, we will put it, 
of taluk Boards was extended, you think the 
special Advisory Councils would be unnecessary? 
—I do not think they would be necessary. 

4293. Their place could be taken by the exten¬ 
sion of influence, which would be given to the taluk 
Boards?—I think so. 

4294. And to the District Boards?—I do not 
oonsider that there would be any harm in the 
District Boards having the same power; it would 
be more useful in plague matters. 

4295. Do you think that panchayats could be 
usefully revived ?—In regard to what matters ? 

4296. It was'suggosted to us the other day that 
minor irrigation works, grazing land, roads, and so 
on, were matters that might be dealt with by a 
village panchayat?—Village roads, sanitation, and 
drinking water wells I think are all matters that 
oould be dealt with by the village panchayat. 

4297. And schools?—I do not see any real 
objection to that. 

4298. Small questions of sanitation and irriga¬ 
tion and so on?—Certainly. 

4299. Distribution of seeds?—I suppose you 
mean distribution of seeds for experiments; I 
think that might be done. 

4300. You think that the panchayats might bo 
usefully revived?—In regard to these matters, yes. 

4301. Would it be very difficult to revive them? 
—I think not. 

4302. Would the natural inclination of the 
people of the village bo to make use of a Council of 
this sort?—I think so. 

4303. Should they be actually limited to five, 
or should it bo, as I am told it is in certain parts 
of the Punjab, extended to eight members?—I do 
not think the number matters; you woidd pick the 
best men in the village. 

4304. There would be no difficulty in getting five 
or ten members ?—There would be difficulty in some 
villages; sometimes you oould only have three 
members. 

4305. You probably would not be able to start 
them in all villages at once?—No. 

4306. You have no famine duties?—I have had. 
but I have not any at present 
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4307. Of course they fall very heavily on the 
Collectors?—Yes. 

4308. More heavily than on the Divisional 
Officers?—-They fall very heavily on both, but the 
onus is on the Collector. 

4309. During a time of famine do the provin¬ 
cial Government rather throw control to the winds 
and give you a pretty free hand?—They give the 
Collector a very free hand. 

4310. All that he can reasonably desire?—I 
think so. In my experience in Bellary we had a 
very free hand. 

4311. You have a large power of remission with 
regard to wet crops?—Yes, absolute power. 

4312. You have practically no power of re¬ 
mission in the matter of dry crops?—No. 

4313. Would it be desirable to give you the 
same power of remission with regard to dry crops 
as you now have with regard to wet crops?—I do 
not think so. 

4314. Why not?—Because it is so exceptional. 

4315. But because it is exceptional is that any 
reason why you should not have the power?—I do 
not think there should be any remission on dry 
crops unless the area affected is very large. 

4316. Why should you not have power to remit 
where remission would advantageously affect a 
single village?—Because I think sufficient allow¬ 
ance is already made by the Government assess¬ 
ment. 

4317. Alight it not be that some exceptional 
calamity might fall on an isolated village and the 
people bo in great distress with regard to dry 
crops?—I do not think so. 

4318. That has never occurred?—I do not think 
so; I think when there is distress it is in a large 
area. 

4319. You know no case of isolated distress?— 
No, 

4320. Do you have many cases of dry crops in 
Madura?—Yes. 

4321. Therefore you have experience in regard 
to the matter of dry crops?—I have had con¬ 
siderable experience. 

4322. (Sir Frederic Lely.) With reference to the 
delegation of powers to subordinates of the Col¬ 
lector, you think it should be according to fixed 
rule: that all tahsildars should have certain powers, 
and all Sub-Divisional Officers should havo certain 
powers?-—I think so. 

4323. Would it not be a valuable power in the 
hands of the Collector to bo able to discriminate 
between his subordinates?—I do not think it is 
necessary. 

4324. But do you not think that it would be 
■desirable that a Collector should have power to 
say, “ You are doing very good work; you are the 
best man in the Collectorato, and I will give you 
so much extra power”?—I do not think so. 

4325. You do not think that that would have a 
good effect?—I do not think it would have a 
good effect; to begin with, I do not think any Col¬ 
lector ought to say that to a tahsaldar. 

4326. As a matter of fact, I suppose, you do 
■consider some of your tahsildars more trustworthy 
than others P—I do. 

4327. Why should you not show that by your 
■official action ; do you not think it would stimulate 
good work?—I am not prepared to say that. 

4328. As a matter of fact, leaving tahsildars 
aside, there is a great difference between a young 
Assistant with one year’s service, and another man 
who has had 10 years’ service?—There is. 

4329. Should you not treat the two differently ?— 

I do not think the matters in which I have recom¬ 
mended extra powors necessitate that. 

4330. I am not referring to the matter of extra 
powers, but to the general delegation of powers?—I 
do not think that any subordinate ought to be 
placed in such a position that he knows that he is 
not given powers because you do not trust him; I 
think in that case he would be inclined to do bad 
work. 


4331. But presumably the man of one year's 
service would be the first to admit that he was not 
so fit as another man who had had 10 years’ 
service?—That is so, but I think it would dis¬ 
courage a subordinate if he knew that he would 
not be given so much power as another. 

4332. Would it not have the reverse effeot— 
would it not encourage him so to act as to justify 
you in increasing his powers?—I think not. 

4333. You do not think it would strengthen the 
Collector’s personal hold on his men to give him the 
power to discriminate?—I do not think it is 
advisable. 

4334. You think that ordinarily one appeal is 
sufficient ?—Y es. 

4335. Is that opinion given in full recognition of 
the fact that one of the greatest attractions in the 
Government Service to natives is its certainty?— 
You are talking now of appointments; I specially 
exoept appointments; I am talking of revenue 
and administrative matters. 

4336. Then suppose a man is dismissed, you 
would not limit his right of appeal?—I do not 
think I would. Personally, I would be in favour, 
perhaps, of giving the Collector the final right of 
appeal over a man whom the Divisional Officer can 
dismiss, but I am not prepared to press that. I 
think that Government officers certainly require 
full opportunities of appeal. 

4337. At present, the lowest officer can appeal 
up to Government?—I think so. 

4338. And you would retain that appeal?—With 
regard to menials I certainly would not. For 
instance, with regard to peons and perhaps the 
lowest paid clerks, I do not think it is in the 
interests of good government that clerks who can 
be dismissed by a Divisional Officer should have 
the power of making many appeals. 

4339. Even though abolishing the right of appeal 
would have the result of making the tenure of 
Government office more precarious?—In regard 
to the lowest paid clerks I do not think there is 
any necessity for so many appeals. 

4340. How would it be to limit the right of 
appeal as is suggested to one officer above the 
officer who passes the order, except in cases of 
reductions and dismissals; suppose you fined the 
karnam, or your Sub-Divisional Officer fined the 
karnam? —There is no appeal against that. 

4341. There is no appeal whatever the amount 
of the fine?—No, there is no appeal certainly from 
the Collector, and I do not think there is an 
appeal from the Divisional Officer; I am not sure. 

4342. Then going higher in the scale, suppose 
you fined a revenue inspector, may he appeal to 
the Collector?—Yes. 

4343. Y'ou would draw the line of appeal there 
in the case of an order of fine, but if you dismiss 
him or reduce him then you would give him the 
full power of appeal as it is now?—That would 
be in accordance with my suggestions. 

4344. That is, you would retain the old power 
of appeal in the case of reduction and dismissal 
generally?—Generally, except as I have said. 

4345. Is not the Collector very heavily worked? 
—Yes. 

4346. A large part of his duties consists in the 
management of estates under the Court of Wards? 
—Mine do, in .Madura particularly so. 

4347. There are a large number of estates?— 
Four including one very large one. Three are 
comparatively small. 

4348. That is work in which the Collector’s 
personal interest would be of special value?—Yes. 

4349. Have you a free hand in the management 
of these estates?—No, everything has got to be 
referred to the Board—practically everything. 

4350. That must cumber your work very much? 
—It does. 

4351. Have you a manager for each estate P— 
Yes. 
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4352. Could you not raise his pay without re¬ 
porting it ?—No, I cannot write off 6 pies without 
reporting it. 

4353. Have you a good deal of engineering work 
to be done on these estates—making tanks and 
buildings and so on?—Yes. 

4354. How is that arranged for?—The Collector 
has power in regard to works under Rs. 1,000 I 
think. 

4355. But how do you arrange for the carrying 
out of the work?—In one large estate that I have 
to do with we have an assistant engineer and four 
overseers under him. In minor estates we are 
limited by our means, and we have an overseer 
generally. 

4356. Is the assistant engineer in the regular 
list ?—No. 

4357. He has no hopes of promotion?—No. 

4358. What is his pay?— J Rs. 150. 

4359. I suppose he is not a very efficient man? 
—No, he is generally a retired Government servant. 

4360. He is generally more or less effete?—Effete 
and not over trustworthy. 

4361. To begin with does he make the estimate? 
—Yes. 

4362. And you have to sign it?—Big estimates 
go to the Executive Engineer for remarks. 

4363. But all smaller ones you sign on your 
own authority?—Yes. 

4364. Do you know anything about them?—I 
have inspected a lot of his works. 

4364a. You sign most of them on your own 
personal knowledge?—I will not say most of them 
—a certain percentage. 

4365. And as to those that you cannot sign on 
your personal knowledge?—They go through the 
manager, and I have got to take his, and the 
manager's, word. 

4366. As to the engineer who makes the esti¬ 
mate, can you trust him to measure up?—I have 
to trust him ; I have inspected some of his measure¬ 
ments and found them to be correct. 

4367. You have got four estates you say; could 
you not club them together and pay for an efficient 
engineer?—It could not be done, because they are 
at all ends of the district. 

4368. But they are all under you; therefore 
why should they not all be under one efficient 
engineer?—You mean to supervise them? 

4369. To be responsible for the public works. 
If you made a proposal like that would there be 
any chance of the Board of Revenue entertaining 
it?—I do not think so, because they would say 
that there would not bo enough work in the 
district. 

4370. I do not wish you to criticise your 
superior's experience beyond limits, but the Board 
of Revenue, I take it, takes a very conservative 
view of things as a rule—they look with suspicion 
on any change?—They would not give mo power 
the other day to write off irrecoverablo arrears 
up to Rs. 50. 

4371. Now take the question of encroachments; 
they are settled, are they not, at the jamabandi 
every year?—Yes. 

4372. By the Sub-Divisional Officer?—Yes. 

4373. By encroachments you mean certain cases 
where the cultivator has overstepped the limits 
of his field?—Yes, on to communal land. 

4374. It involves often only a few feet of land? 
—Often. 

4375. And these encroachments occur again and 
again, year after year?—Yes. 

4376. It would be true to say that the cultivator 
often does not even know that he has been fined 
for the encroachment; the Sub4)ivisional Officer 
fines him at the jamabandi and ho does not even 
know that he is fined ?—I am not prepared to say 
that; he knows that he has to pay something extra 
above his ordinary assessment. 


4377. But if he knew that he was fined every 
year he would surely give up the encroachment ?— 
No, that is what he does not do. 

4378. Even if he knows that he is to be fined 
he prefers to go on paying the fine?—Yes. 

4379. As a matter of fact some men go on pay¬ 
ing fines year after year?—That used to be the 
case, but under the new law we have the power 
to eject them, and we are now using that power. 

4380. Is the result of the new law that you are 
gradually clearing your files of these old encroach¬ 
ments ?—Yes. 

4381. Then, you have the direct charge of a 
large number of small tanks?—Yes. Minor irriga¬ 
tion works. 

4382. Is that a good plan?—I cannot suggest 
any better. 

4383. -Whom have you to work through?—The 
minor irrigation supervisor. 

4384. Is he on the Government list—the Public 
Works Department list?—I am not sure; he is 
not necessarily so I think. 

4385. Is he a reliable man?—I am not prepared 
to say that. 

4386. What pay does he get?—I think he gets 
about Rs. 80. 

4387. You have to trust him to do the work 
and to make the payments; I suppose you have 
to trust him all through?—The Sub-Divisional 
Officers are supposed personally to look after their 
own divisions and inspect his work and check his 
measurements as far as possible. 

1388. The Sub-Divisional Officer has got no expert 
knowledge either?—Oh yes. When I was Sub- 
Divisional Officer I inspected and checked most 
of my minor irrigation works. 

4389. Then you trust chiefly to the Sub- 
Divisional Officer?—-You ought to do so, if the 
Sub-Divisional Officer does his work. 

4390. You have a good many civil suits in your 
district, I mean suits in the Civil Courts against 
Government ?—Yes. 

4391. Who is responsible for making the Govern¬ 
ment defence in cases of that sort?—The Collector 
in certain minor matters, particularly in regard 
to land acquisition; and the Board of Revenue 
in important matters. 

4392. Does the Board of Revenue really mean 
the Collector?—Not necessarily. 

4393. The Collector has the preparation of the 
case?—The Collector has the preparation of the 
case, but the Board often requires further informa¬ 
tion and amends the plaint. 

4394. It all has to be done through you?—It all 
has to be done through the Collector. 

4395. Can you give an idea of how many suits 
you have on hand on the average?—A. good many. 

4396. That must be a great burden on you ?— 
Yes. 

4397. Have you a professional assistant?—Yes, 
the Government Pleader. 

4398. Is he of any use ?-—He is of very much 
use. 

4399. What is his pay?—He has a retaining fee 
of Rs. 50 a month, but he gets fees in each case 
in which he is employed. 

4400. For the preparation of the case he does not 
get paid?—No ; he is paid fees for being engaged 
in a case ; the Rs. 50 a month retainer is sup¬ 
posed to cover the preparation of the case. 

4401. Suppose a man gives you notice that he 
intends to bring a suit against Government, you 
take up the case ?—Yes, but I do not consult the 
Pleader until everything is filed. 

4402. It is a very heavy burden on you to have to 
enquire into the case ?—It is. 

4403. Afterwards you send it to the Government 
Pleader?—When the suit has been filed I send the 
records to the Government Pleader and ask him to 
prepare the defence. 
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4404. You have no other assistance than that of 
the Government Pleader?—No other legal assist¬ 
ance. 

4405. All the work is done in your office?—Yes, 
the report in the case comes from the Divisional 
Officer and the tahsildar, and I then send the 
records of the case to the Government Pleader, and 
ask him to consult the tahsildar if necessary upon 
the preparation of the case. 

4406. You have no such person in this Presi¬ 
dency as a Legal Remembrancer?—No, we have the 
Government Pleader only. 

4407. Is it not a great advantage that the Col¬ 
lector and his Assistants, the District staff, should 
be as mobile as possible?—Certainly. 

4408. Would it not be an advantage if you had 
a house in every central place so that if any of you 
wanted to go to that place you might just pack 
up and go there and find a house furnished ready 
for you?—We have bungalows pretty well all over 
the district. 

4409. How are they kept up ?—'They are kept up 
some by the Local Fund Board, some by the Public 
Works Department, and some by the Forest De¬ 
partment. 

4410. If they are for the convenience of Govern¬ 
ment officers the cost would be fairly payable by 
the Provincial Government, would it not?—I have 
not considered that. 

4411. Now as to grading tahsildars. You would 
not attach the pay of the tahsildar to the taluk 1 — 
No, certainly not. 

4412. Do not taluks differ very much in difficulty 
and in the amount of work which they involve?— 
Some taluks are heavier than others. 

4413. And is the tendency to send the most 
capable men to the most difficult taluks ?—That 
would be so. 

4414. Then would not the result of grading the 
. tahsildars, with the pay attached to the taluk, be 

to impose a sort of fine on the cleverest men so 
long as they were juniors?—Yes, but you generally 
promote your tahsildars by seniority. 

4415. Suppose your cleverest man happened to be 
your junior man ?—You would not put him over 
the older men. 

4416. JBut you would send him to the most 
difficult taluk ?—Not necessarily, but that would be 
the tendency. 

4417. So that the result would often be that the 
cleverest man who happened to be junior, and 
therefore the lowest paid, would have imposed 
upon him the most difficult taluk l —It might hap¬ 
pen, but not necessarily. 

4418. But would that not be the tendency?— 
Perhaps. 

4419. In conjunction with the grading system, 
would it also be advisable to attach to some of your 
most difficult taluks a special local allowance, so 
that a junior man who is sent to a difficult taluk, 
merely because he is a clever man, should have 
some consolation, say, in an extra Rs. 50 local 
allowance?—That might possibly be done. 

4420. Would that be on the whole a just arrange¬ 
ment?—Suppose your clever man happened to be 
paid Rs. 250, you would be giving him too much. 

4421. Would there be any objection to that?—I 
do not think it is necessary. 

4422. You do not think that a clever junior man 
would have reason to complain if he was sent to a 
difficult taluk ?—I do not think so ; I think he 
would bo glad of the opportunity of improving 
himself. 

4423. When you are asked whether municipal 
budgets should be treated in such and such a 
manner, we have to recognise that the munici¬ 
palities differ greatly ?—Tremendously. 

4424. The municipality of Madura, for instance, 
requires very different treatment from a small 
mufassal place?—No doubt. 
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why should Government interfere in its budget at GUlman. 

all ?—I do not think the municipality is to be - 
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4426. What sort of mistakes would they be likely 
to make ?—Over-establishment would be one. 

4427. Is there not enough popular feeling to pre¬ 
vent that?—No ; there are very apt to be factions. 

4428. But you, as Collector in the place, would 
detect that, if it was tried, at once?—I should not 
have any power. 

4429. But suppose you draw the attention of the 
Council to it, is there not enough popular feeling 
to listen to your advice?—Not unless I had the 
power to enforce it. 

4430. Then you think they should be interfered 
with ?—I think the budget should go to Govern¬ 
ment for sanction. 

4431. And the Government should have the 
power to alter the details?—Yes. 

4432. Is local self-government likely to grow 
under a system like that?—I think that within 
the budget they ought to be given a free hand. 

4433. You would give the Government power to 
vary the budget?—I am afraid it is necessary at 
present. 

4434. As to village schools, the suggestion has 
been made that if the schools were entrusted en¬ 
tirely to the villagers, the lower castes and the 
Pariahs would suffer ; do you think there is that 
danger?—I think the villagers would be quite pre¬ 
pared to listen to advice. I dc not think village 
schools should be left absolutely to the villagers ; 
they might possibly suffer; but if the villagers 
knew that there was a general eye over them 
without much interference, the lower castes would 
not suffer. If the villagers were told, say, by the 
Collector or the Divisional Officer or somebody of 
that sort, that they must not neglect the Pariahs, 
they would not do so. 

4435. Would it be sufficient to leave a village 
absolutely to itself, subject to, let us say, a bien¬ 
nial supervision ?—I think it ought to be more 
frequent than that. 

4436. You think it ought to be constant?—Not 
constant, but I think the villagers ought to know 
that some interest is being taken in their schools. 

4437. But not an authoritative interest?—No, I 
do not think that is necessary. 

4438. Is the District Board in any real sense 
representative in your district?—I should think 
fairly so ; it represents the different classes. 

4439. Does it consist of members of the agricul¬ 
tural classes?—There are some of them on it—not 
representatives of the agricultural classes, the 
actual cultivating raiyats ; I mean the landlords. 

4440. Are they all landlords?—Some are land¬ 
lords, some are vakils, and some are merchants. 

4441. The vakils would not come from the vil¬ 
lages, surely ?—No, from the headquarter towns. 

4442. Do vakils have seats on the taluk Board ?— 

Yes. 

4443. Then they must be outsiders?—Well, you 
may call them so ; they arc also landlords sftme of 
them—most of them- 

4444. W'ould it be good to have a rule confining 
the taluk Board to genuine residents?—I do not 
mean that ,they are outsiders with regard to the 
taluk ; they are residents in the taluk, and gener¬ 
ally they own land in the taluk, but they are 
vakils. 

4445. (Mr. Putt.) A suggestion was made to us 
yesterday that the tahsildars might be made 
Gazetted Officers, so as to increase their rank and 
position and to secure better service. Would you 
be inclined to agree in that opinion, the power of 
appointment remaining with the Government?—I 
do not think that is necessary. 

4446. Who has the power of appointment of 
tahsildars now ?—The Board of Revenue. I send 
up a list every year on the 15th March of the men 
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that I propose to put on the tahsildars’ list and on 
the deputy-tahsildars’ list; the Board sanctions 
that in whole or in part. According to that list 
I can do whatever I wish with those men. I can 
promote them according to their seniority ; I have 
full discretion in the matter of selection and pro¬ 
motion. 

4447. And you can appoint new men out of that 
list?—Yes, without reference- 

4448. If they were made Gazetted Officers their 
appointment would rest with the Government?—• 
Yes. 

4449. Would that not add to their prestige and 
their efficiency?—It would not add to their 
efficiency. 

4450. You have referred to some acts of neglect 
on the part of the Madura District Board in the 
matter of not taking the necessary precautions as to 
plague, and in one case in which they wanted to 
get rid of a Health Officer. In those cases did 
the Government interfere?—Yes, in the two 
cases of the Health Officers and the Health In¬ 
spectors Government vetoed the aotion of the 
District Board. In oilier cases I had to send and 
make special arrangements myself, through my 
Divisional Officer, to improve the sanitation. 

4451. In the third case the Government did not 
interfere?—I think both proposals came up in the 
budget, and Government ordered the men to be 
retained. 

4452. When was that?—Somewhere about March 
this year; I may say that that particular munici¬ 
pality on the whole works very well. 

4453. The municipality has a paid Chairman? 
—Yes. 

4454. How long has he been in charge of that 
municipality?—This is the beginning of his second 
term; he has been so for the past three years. 

4455. Previously was it under another paid 
Chairman ?—Yes. 

4456. Under the Municipal Act is not the 
approval of the Government necessary to the 
appointment of a Secretary?—There is no Secre¬ 
tary to this municipality; this is the only case of a 
paid Chairman in the mufassal; in other cases 
municipalities have a Secretary, and the sanction 
of the Government is necessary to his appointment. 

4457. How many other municipalities have you 
got in the Madura district?—Four. 

4458. In all these four you have got Secretaries? 
I think so. 

4459. The law is that a Secretary is appointed 
and the appointment is subject to the approval 
and sanction of the Government?—Yes 

4460. Is it your experience that, as a matter of 
fact, much or nearly all of the municipal work is 
practically done by the Chairman and the Secre¬ 
tary?—I think that is so. 

4461. The budget is prepared by the Chairman 
and the Secretary?—By the Secretary you might 
say. 

4462. And a largo number of duties have under 
the law been made over to the Secretary?—I think 
so. 

4463. Under that system do the Municipal 
Councillors get much encouragement to take in¬ 
terest in their own concerns? Suppose the muni¬ 
cipality was cut up into committees for different 
departments, one working on the preparation of 
the budget, another looking after schools, another 
looking after hospitals and so on, the municipal 
committees being thus made to do their own work? 
—I see no harm in that. 

4464. Would that not induce municipal council¬ 
lors to take a little more interest in their work?— 
Certainly. 

4465. On the whole would that be an improve¬ 
ment?—Probably it would. 

4466. Y’ou say the District Engineer ought to 
be subordinate to the Collector so far as irrigation 
works are concerned?—As concerns the distribution 
of irrigation chiefly. 
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4467. Y’ou say you have your own subordinates, 
tahsildars and others, who keep you informed, and 
the District Engineer has also his subordinates to 
keep him informed. Do you not think that the 
Collector is really far more in touch with the 
people than the District Engineer can be?—I think 
so. 

4468. That he has far more sources of informa¬ 
tion than the District Engineer?.—I think so. 

4469. Would you not suggest on that ground 
that the District Engineer sliould be subordinate 
to the Collector?—That is certainly true; I think 
the Collectors are naturally more in touch with the 
people, because they deal with the whole economy 
of the people. 

1170. And do not the people as a matter of fact, 
when they have anything to say about their crops 
or their irrigation, more naturally come to the 
Collector ?—They do. This year for instance, with 
regard to the Madura matters I mentioned, the 
first person they came to complain to was the 
Divisional Officer; then they came to me. 

4471. YYould it be a popular measure if the Dis¬ 
trict Engineer, so far as the distribution of irriga¬ 
tion water is concerned, was placed under the 
orders of the Collector?—It would certainly be 
popular. 

4472. Do the subordinates of the District En¬ 
gineer have more technical knowledge than know¬ 
ledge of the actual requirements of the people?— 
They have of course knowledge of the actual re¬ 
quirements in the matter of water, but they are 
technical men. They have knowledge certainly of 
the needs in regard to water, but the difficulty is 
that they do not always apply it properly. 

4473. (Chairman.) Front your point of view, the 
subordinate officers of the District Engineer have 
not the same, local knowledge of the general social 
economy of the people as the tahsildar or the 
Deputy Collector?—Certainly not. 

4474. (Mr. Dutt.) With regard to the creation 
of an Advisory Board: you thought that we had 
got the District Board, and that that could bo 
utilised?—I think so. 

4475. And that the taluk Boards could also be 
utilised as Advisory Boards?—I have not given 
the matter much thought, but I think that is 
where the opening might come. 

4476. If you vested new functions in these 
existing bodies would it not bo necessary to re-cast 
the Act and mention that these bodies may be 
convened or called together for new duties?—Y’ou 
might make a separate Act. 

4477. But I understand you to say that you have 
not quite thought out the matter, and you do not 
give any decided opinion on that subject?—I have 
not thought of it specially ; there certainly is an 
opening in that direction with respoct to District 
Boards; the men might be more carefully chosen 
and elected from certain areas in the district as 
representing those areas; you might perhaps have 
to alter the Act with regard to that. 

4478. Is it not tho fact that they are selected 
from different areas?—-Not always; some areas are 
not sufficiently represented. 

4479. Where there are already village unions 
under the Local Self-Government Act would you 
entrust the duties which you have mentioned as 
suitable for panchayats to the existing village 
unions?—Yes. 

4480. You would not create special panchayats 
in such cases?—I do not think it would be 
necessary. 

4481. Where you would entrust duties to pan¬ 
chayats and village unions, would you include some 
sort of supervision of the communal lands, pasture 
lands and grazing fields?—I certainly would not do 
that; I have had peculiar experience in that 
respect. I was in charge of Vizianagram where 
there had been chaos for 40 years, and where the 
villagers had been left to themselves. The 
Government took over the management from 
the Rajah of Vizianagram after it had been 
under native management for 40 years. The 
villagers had been left much to themselves, and the 
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management of village affairs had been left to the 
village panchayat. When I was introducing the 
survey settlement, I found that the principal 
villagers—ihe panchayat—had appropriated tho 
beet land and taken most of tho water, and shifted 
tho burden of assessment on their poorer brothers. 


4502. And you think it would have to impose jy,. // w. 
taxation 1—I am not prepared to say that ; they Qillman. 

might get small grants from the District Board -—- 
to keep them going. If you wanted to do anything 27 Nov., 1907 

big with a large village I think you would have to - 

have taxation. 


4482. My question referred only to pasture land; 
whether some sort of supervision could not be 
entrusted to the village panchayat with regard to 
pasture land?—I do not set' the advantage of it; 
they are not interfered with now with regard to 
village pasture lands by officers of Government; 
they are left to themselves. 

4483. IVho is in charge of those village grazing 
lands—-is it the Forest Department?—That is what 
you call reserved lands. 

4484. A great deal of pasture land is now in¬ 
cluded in reserved lands?—Yes, that would be 
under tho Forest Department. 

4435. In very serious questions of law cannot 
you refer to some legal officer of the Government 
at Madras?—The Board of Revenue does that. 
When my report goes in they consult the Govern¬ 
ment Pleader at Madras. 

4486. The Government Pleader at Madura does 
directly correspond with the Government Pleader 
at Madras and get his opinion direct?—No. 

4487. He has to get it through the Board of 
Revenue; that, I suppose, answers all practical 
purposes?—Yes; I hand it on to my Government 
Pleader. 

4488. So that the present system works smoothly ? 
—Yes. 

4489. (Mr. Hichens.) What is the principle on 
which village unions are appointed ; is it based on 
area or population?—It is chiefly population. 

4490. Are they appointed on the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Collector ?—I think they are appointed 
by the Divisional Offioer; I do not think their 
appointment goes to the Collector. 

4491. Are there a large number of unions in your 
district?—Yes. 

4492. How many ?—I could not tell you, but a 
great number. 

4493. A large proportion of your district would be 
covered by village unions ?—I would not say that— 
not a large proportion of the villages. I think 
there must be about a thousand villages, and I do 
not suppose there are more than 30 or 40 unions. 


4503. Is it obligatory on the union to impose a 
house tax?—Yes. 

4504. And you would not make it obligatory on 
the panchayat?—So much depends on the size of 
the village ; if it is a big village I think they would 
have to do it in order to do any good at all. 

4505. Now with regard to the taluk Boards, is 
it not the case that their budget is sent up to the 
District Board, who incorporate it in theirs, and 
the District Board may modify it in certain 
respects ?—Yes. 

4506. In what respects ?—The District Board cuts 
down their allotments when it cannot supply them ; 
the taluk Boards give us a statement of their 
requirements and we modify that in consideration 
of the needs of the whole district, according to 
what we can afford. 

4507. Has not a District Board a more or less 
fixed revenue?—Yes. 

4508. It has a definite proportion of the land 
cess ?—Yes. 

4509. What about the Government contribution ; 
has it a definite proportion of that?—Our revenue 
is not from Government contribution ; it is from 
lend cess. 

4510. The Government do not give you a con¬ 
tribution ?—They do as a matter of fact to Madura, 
but that is a special contribution. 

4511. The suggestion was made to us yesterday 
that it would be desirable to abolish the District 
Board and give the powers that are now exercised 
by the District Board to taluk Boards. What do 
you say to that suggestion?—I do not think the 
Presidents of the taluk Boards would be able to 
exercise the same supervision over their subor¬ 
dinates as is at present exercised by the District 
Board Engineer and the President and Vice-Presi¬ 
dent of the District Boards. I think the existence 
of the District Board is advisable in order to 
maintain the efficiency of the establishment in the 
whole district at the same level. 

4512. I understand you to imply that you thought 
that Collectors should be appointed by seniority? 
—Yes. 


4494. And the reason for that is?—Because the 
population is not sufficient. 

4495. Do areas often petition you to have a union? 
—No. they do not like it ; nobody ever wants a 
union. 

4496. Because it means local taxation ?—Yes ; I 
have never heard of a single case of a village apply¬ 
ing to be made a union ; it has got to be forced 
upon them as a rule. 

4497. You cannot suggest any way of making 
these unions more popular?—No. the taxation is 
the unpopular part of it. 

4498. It has been suggested to us pretty gener¬ 
ally that panchayats should be established. Is 
there much difference in essence between a pan¬ 
chayat and a village union?—They would have 
the care of the same things. 

4499. But the inference from what you said is 
that they would be equally unpopular?—If they 
had to levy fees on the villagers they would be. 

4500. Would you suggest that you could appoint 
a panchayat without giving them that amount of 
financial responsibility?—I have proposed that they 
should be given power in criminal and civil work ; 
they would have the Village Improvement Fund ; 
if taxation was not permitted that Fund might be 
added to by the Government or by the District 
Board. It would be necessary to impose some taxa¬ 
tion, and they would have to have the power of 
imposing taxation. 

4501. Therefore you think the panchayat would 
be equally unpopular?—If it had to impose taxa¬ 
tion it would be. 


4513. You do not think it is desirable that they 
should be appointed by merit ?■—1 think not ; I 
think every man ought to get his chance. 

4514. He would have his chance probably in an 
acting capacity for some little time. Government 
would very soon find out whether he was capable 
or not?—Yes. 

4515. Could not tho Government very easily find 
out before he was appointed ; by that time he will 
have been some 13 years in the service ; will not 
practically all the responsible officers in the Govern¬ 
ment. by that time have formed their own opinion 
about him ?—They will have a general idea of his 
efficiency but I do not think you can say until 
you have tried ; you cannot say that he would be 
efficient until you have tried him. 

4516. Suppose it has happened that the respon¬ 
sible officers have found out after the Collector 
has been appointed that he is no good ; that has 
occurred?—I suppose it has. 

4517. What do they do?—They cannot do any¬ 
thing. 

4518. What do you suggest?—I think the only 
thing is to retire him—to give the Government 
more power of compulsory retirement. 

4519. You are not prepared to anticipate that 
change by allowing the appointment to be made 
by merit?—No, I am not. 

4519a. (Mr. Meyer.) You have spoken of the con¬ 
siderable number of transfers that have taken place 
in the Madura district and elsewhere, and you 
said that you did not see your way to remedy 
that except by more careful selection of officers? 
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—More careful selection of men who are not likely 
to have to be shifted, and so on. 

4520. That is to say you would not take a man 
who is likely to want to go on leave presently?— 
No, if it was possible to avoid it, and I think more 
could be done in that direction. 

4521. Are not many transfers caused by a rather 
rigid adherence to seniority in making acting 
appointments?—I think that is so. 

4522. Suppose a Collector went on leave, would 
it not be possible to put in the senior Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Officer in the district, assuming him to be 
regarded as fit?—Yes, that might be done if he 
is a fairly senior man—if there is not so much 
difference between him and the man that ought to 
go in. 

4525. Suppose the Sub-Collector was a man of 
six years’ service—you say that ordinarily a man 
does not become a Collector for 13 years ; but 
suppose there is a short vacancy, say three months, 
would you then put in the Sub-Collector of six 
years’ service?—Yes. 

4524. And if the Collector went for six months’ 
leave?—That would be a matter for consideration ; 

I do not think I would do it then. 

4525. You would rather bring a man of 12 or 13 
years’ service from some other district?—I think 
it would be necessary. 

4526. That largely adds to the number of 
transfers ?—Yes. 

4527. Suppose you had the other system of 
making acting appointments locally ; as far as 
the interests of the Service were concerned, would 
not things balance themselves in the long run ; 
you might lose promotion at one time, but you 
would gain it at another?—I suppose in balance 
it would come to the same. 

4528. Then what is the objection to the proposal? 
—I am not sure that a man of six years’ service 
would be able to run a district for six months. 

4529. It varies with the individual, but speaking 
generally at what time do you say an average 
■Civilian would be capable of running a district 
for six months?—I should think after about 10 
years’ service. 

4530. Then when you have got to the 10 years’ 
limit would you allow the acting promotion to be 
made locally?—I would. 

4531. Has most of your service been in Tamil 
districts or Telugu?—Telugu. 

4532. How long had you been in a Telugu dis¬ 
trict when you were transferred to a Tamil district? 
—From 1895 to last year. 

4533. Did you find that your knowledge of Tamil 
was rather rusty ?—It was slightly rusty. 

4534. As a general question, do you find from 
your experience that officers are frequently trans¬ 
ferred from Telugu districts to Tamil districts?—I 
think so. 

4535. Would it be possible to keep officers more 
within the same language area?—I think it would. 

4536. How long have you been in the country?— 
19 years. 

4537. What then is your experience as to the 
power of the ordinary Civilian—the Divisional 
Officer and the Collector—to converse with the 
raiyats in their own vernacular?—I do not think 
it is adequate. 

4538. In your experience, which has now lasted 
a considerable time, have you noticed a falling-off 
or otherwise ? Should you say that the Divisional 
Officer of to-day is able to speak the vernacular 
more freely or less freely than you found the 
Divisional Officer did when you came out?—I 
should say he is much about the same ; I 
should certainly not say they are worse ; if any¬ 
thing, they are better, I think. 

4539. But there is a deficiency?—Yes, owing 
to overwork. 

4540. Is it at all due to the fact that English is 
more largely used?—English is more largely used; 
when I was in Vizianagram I did not know 
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whether a man spoke in English or Telugu; I 
spoke to him in Telugu. 

4541. You think the fault lies not with the 
officer but with the system of work?—Yes, magis¬ 
terial work especially. 

4542. Could it be remedied by giving an officer 
nothing to do but learn the language at the 
beginning of his career?—I think he learns the 
language sufficiently well now; the only thing is 
that he has not the opportunity of keeping it up. 

4543. Does he not tour a great deal?—Yes. 

4544. Does he not talk to the people then?—He 
has not the time when he is touring. 

4545. Do you mean to say that when you go 
through a village you do not talk with the people? 
-—You talk with the poople as far as you can. 

4546. If you have once an accurate knowledge 
of the language cannot you keep it up ?—It has 
been my experience that you can. 

4547. You were speaking of the tahsildar and 
his heavy account work; is it not the fact that 
there is a taluk head accountant who is in special 
charge of the accounts, and the tahsildar's work 
is only supervisory?—Yes. 

4548. Then does not that largely . meet the 
point?—It does help him considerably; still, be 
has a great amount of supervision and he has 
got to personally supervise particularly the 
accounts of revenue collectors, the revenue 
accounts, in order to see that the collections are 
got in; every one of these he must supervise 
himself so that he may not be held responsible for 
insufficient collections. 

4549. To put it briefly you think the help given 
him is not sufficient?—I think not. I think he 
is not prepared to trust the head accountant; he 
is not of sufficiently high standing. 

4550. You would replace the taluk head account¬ 
ant by an officer of higher standing?—By an 
assistant tahsildar. 

4551. Do you think the village accounts are 
too numerous?—I am not prepared to say that. 

4552. How many of them are there?—Twenty- 
six I think. 

4553. You think they are necessary?—I think 
they are necessary. 

4554. Assuming that an account itself is 
necessary, is it too complicated as a matter of fact 
—are there unnecessary columns within the 
account or anything of that sort?—My experience 
of essential village accounts is that they are not 
too complicated. 

4555. Some questions were asked about the 
personal grading of tahsildars; would not one 
advantage of that be that a tahsildar, who had 
rendered good service to the State and was getting 
a little past his prime, could, as a reward for 
his services, be given a light taluk without loss of 
pay ?—Certainly. 

4556. Otherwise, under the present system, he 
would be in charge of the heaviest taluk? —That 
is so. 

4557. And either you would have to reduce him 
or put up with inefficient work in a heavy taluk? — 
Y’es. 

4558. On the question of local allowances; sup¬ 
pose the local allowance were attached to the 
taluk, would that not be regarded practically as 
an advance in salary?—Yes. 

4559. And there would be a tendency to send 
the senior men to the taluk in which there was 
local allowance?—Yes. 

4560. Are you in favour of giving Collectors 
power to suspend the collection of revenue pending 
the orders of higher authority as to remission in 
the case of dry crop land for instance?—I think 
there would be no harm in that. 

4561. If the Collector considers that a crop has 
failed he remits the assessment on that crop?— 
Yes. 
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4562. But when there is an arrear in the 
accounts which you consider irrecoverable, because 
the raiyat has left the village or is too poor to 
pay, that matter has to go to Government?—Yes. 

4563. Even the Board of Revenue cannot remit? 
—No. 

4564. Do you think that is necessary?—I do 
not think it is necessary to go to Government. 

4565. You would give powers to the Board of 
Revenue?—Yes. 

4566. Would you give any power to the Col¬ 
lector in the case of small sums?—You might give 
him power up to a certain limit. 

4567. Does it not sometimes happen that a sum 
appearing in the Government accounts as due 
might have been really collected?—Yes. 

4568. Has the Collector power to remedy that? 
■—No. 

4569. Surely he might have that power?—He 
might. 

4570. Then with regard to the Court of Wards, 
the estates that fall under a Collector's charge 
may be of <juite different characters; one may be 
a big and important estate and another quite a 
small one?—Y'es. 


expenditure, can you transfer from roads to }j iy , 

education without sanction?—I am not sure; I ffillman. 

do not think so. -- 
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4585. So long as your whole budget is not ‘ ’’ 

exceeded would you be in favour of your being 
empowered to make such a transfer?—Certainly. 

4586. Do you consider that the control of out¬ 
side departments is unnecessarily strict in regard 
to Local Boards—for instance by the Director of 
Public Instruction in the matter of education?—I 
am inclined to think that Local .Boards should 
be left to themselves in the matter of elemontary 
and primary education. I do not see why the 
Education Department need interfere in that 
matter. 

4587. Would you have tho District Board’s 
budget go up to Government ?—I do not think 
that is necessary. As I have said already, the 
whole budget must go up. 

4588. But suppose in scrutinising the budget 
the Government were struck by an extremely 
small grant for education, might they not in¬ 
tervene in such a case?—The Government might 
intervene, but that would not necessarily involve 
the interference of the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion. I think your point was as to whether he 
should interfere. 


4571. In regard to the small estates would you 
give the Collector full powers of management?—Ho 
certainly might be given very much fuller powers 
than at present; I think he might almost be given 
full powers. 

4572. And with regard to the larger estates?— 

I think the budget ought to go to the Board, 
but within that he ought to be given power to 
manage. 

4573. The budget of every estate ought to go to 
the Board of Revenue, but whon the budget is 
allotted he ought to be given a free hand?— 
Certainly. 

4574. Whether the estate is a large one or 
a small one?—I think so; I do not see any 
difference. 

4575. Except that one is on a bigger scale?— 
Quite so. 

4576. You speak in your schedule of giving the 
Collector power to make appointments of temporary 
clerks and so forth. Would you see any objec¬ 
tion, within the budget allotment of each district, 
to giving the Collector power to entertain clerks 
permanently?—I would rather get sanction for 
anything permanent. 

4577. Tho Chairman mentioned the case of local 
loans to agriculturalists, and you explained how 
you framed your budget estimate. Suppose the 
season suddenly altered ; suppose drought came on 
the district, might not your budget estimate prove 
inadequate?—Yes. 

4578. You would then go up to the Board of 
Revenue for an extra allotment?—Yes. 

4579. Have you had experience of that?—Not 
exactly of that, but I have had experience this 
year of requiring extra money for loans, which 
will involve the necessity of asking the Board 
for extra money this year; I have not had it for 
this year. 

4580. My point is that if there was an emer¬ 
gency, if money was available, you could get extra 
money?—I could. 

4581. Probably by transfer from another district 
where circumstances were better?—Yes. 

4582. As regards the District Boards, does not 
the Government exercise a very considerable con¬ 
trol ?—Yes. 

4583. Not merely has your budget to go up, but 
you have to go up over the alterations of allot¬ 
ments?—Yes, and you cannot take any money 
out of balances. As to allotments within the 
district grant, I do not know whether it is 
necessary to go up. 

4584. If for instance you find that you have put 
down for roads more than you can spend in the 
year, and you would like to add to the education 


4589. The Director of Public Instruction and his 
subordinates should not interfere with your 
management of particular schools—the abolition of 
one school and the construction of another and 
so forth ?—I do not think so. 

4590. Then with regard to your lump provision 
for education in the budget, should the Director 
of Public Instruction have tho right of criticism? 
—I think Government is quite in a position to 
pronounce upon that; I do not see why the 
Director should be asked. 

4591. But is not the Director the legitimate 
adviser of Government in educational matters?— 
Well, he might have that power of criticism 
—there is no great objection to it—I mean criticism 
in the lump, but not in regard to details. 

4592. It has been suggested that Government 
should take over the whole of education within 
the Local Board areas ; do you agree with that?— 
I do not think so. I think the Local Boards 
might be allowed a much freer hand in the matter 
of education. 

4593. You think that primary education would be 
better promoted under a Local Board system than 
under a direct departmental system!—I think so. 

4594. You say that primary education is more 
expediently left in the hands of the Local Boards ; 
does that apply to secondary education also!—It 
might ; in Madura we have lower secondary schools. 
I think District Boards could look after lower 
secondary education quite as well. 

4595. That is not education of a very advanced 
description!—No. 

4596. Would you say the same as to high 
schools ?—I would not say as to that ; I think they 
might be separate Government schools. 

4597. The lower secondary education like primary 
education might be safely left to the Local Boards 1 
—Yes. 

4598. Who appoints the members of the taluk 
Board!—The taluk Board President, with the 
approval of the District Board President. 

4599. To whom would you give the final power! 
—The District Board President. 

4600. Half the members of the District Board 
are elected and the other half nominated!—1 
think in my District Board two-thirds are elected. 

4601. As to the nominated ones, some are ex- 
officio members!—Yes. 

4602. The others are appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment!—Yes, on my recommendation. 

4603. Would it not save time if you were to 
nominate them and gazette them straight away?— 
I do not think there is any reason why I should 
not; Government always approves. 
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4604. You mentioned a contribution from the 
Government to the District Board. Does the 
District Board take all that money itself or does 
it distribute it to the taluk Boards?—It distributes 
it to the taluk Boards at its discretion. 

4605. To what is the money applied generally ?— 
Rs. 32,000 of that goes to what is called Feriyar 
cross-roads ; that is special Government works 
in the district ; the rest is applied to repairs of 
roads throughout the district. 

4606. I do not quite understand about the 
Rs. 32,000.—In the Feriyar area, which has been 
newly started, new l'oads are necessary, and the 
Government has put the cost of that on the District 
Board, and they have ordered that out of the 
Its. 80,000, that we get, Rs. 32,000 are to be spent 
on these cross-roads every year. 

4607. It is an area in which roads have been 
newly made, owing to the irrigation policy of the 
Government, and you are constructing the roads 
there?—Yes. 

4608. You also get the benefit of the land cess on 
that area?—Of course. 

4609. As regards the control of municipalities, 
ought such powers of outside control to be now exer¬ 
cised by Government or might they be delegated 
to the Collector ? Could the Collector be allowed to 
pass the municipal budget for instance?—I think 
not ; I would not let him pass the municipal budget. 

4610. Are not some of your municipalities quite 
Bmall?—-Yes ; even in those cases I would not let 
the Collector pass the budget. 

4611. In the case of the smallest municipality 
you would have the budget go up to Govern¬ 
ment?—Yes, because Government has an oppor¬ 
tunity I think of seeing that the administration of 
the municipality is more or less homogeneous, 
which the Collector would not have. 

4612. Is it necessary that the administration of 
the municipalities should be homogeneous?—I 
mean, with regard to superfluity of establishment, 
a Collector might be very apt to make mistakes. 

4613. Who is the more likely to know whether 
the establishment is too much—the Collector on the 
spot or the Government in Madras?—The Govern¬ 
ment in Madras I think. 

4614. By comparison—comparing it with the sta¬ 
tistics of other municipalities?—Yes. 

4615. There was a suggestion as to whether the 
smaller municipalities might not be placed under 
the District Board?—1 do not sec any reason why 
they should at all. 

4616. You do not approve of it ?—I do not approve 
of it. 

4617. As regards the Advisory Board, that would 
be purely advisory ?—Purely. 

4618. The Collector would not be bound to accept 
its recommendations?—No. 

4619. You suggest that the District Board might 
act as an Advisory Council also?—It might. 

4620. There was a question as to fresh legislation ; 
would any new legislation be necessary ?—The 
amendment of the present Act would be necessary 
in order to secure proper representation of each area 
in the district. 

4621. That is because you are not satisfied with 
the District Board qua District Board ?—Yes. 

4622. You might amend the Local Fund Act for 
that reason, but, apart from that, is it necessary to 
make any legislation in order to give any additional 
advisory functions, which are not administrative at 
all, to the District Board ; might it not be done 
purely by executive order, by telling the Collector 
that on certain matters he should consult the Dis¬ 
trict Board?—I suppose it might. 

4623. As regards the question put to you about vil¬ 
lage unions, you said that they were unpopular be¬ 
cause they were expected to raise taxation ?—Yes. 

4624. The suggestion other witnesses have made 
to -us in regard to the panchayats was not in the 
direction of fresh taxation, but rather that they 
should have the distribution of money from Govern¬ 


ment. If it was that, and not fresh taxation, would 
the panchayat be unpopular?—No. 

4625. Would you be in favour in case of a revenue 
remission of giving the remission to the village in 
lump and letting the panchayat distribute it 
amongst the individual raiyats?—Certainly not. 

4626. Your reason?—My experience in Viziana- 
gram. 

4627. Do you think you can always rely upon your 
subordinate agents departmentally ?—I think you 
can rely upon them much more than on the head of 
the village. 

4628. But the person who recommends remissions 
now in the first instance is the head of the village? 
—Are you talking of general remissions? 

4629. I am speaking of a case of general flood or 
general drought which has caused considerable loss 
over a large area?—I had a case of that kind in 
Kistna in 1896. I had the lower part of the taluk 
swept out by a flood ; I inspected three-fourths of 
the land myself ; I consider that it is the duty of 
the Divisional Officer to do that. 

4630. Had you time to make a field to field in¬ 
spection ?—Yes ; three-fourths of the fields were in¬ 
spected by myself. I gave a lakh of rupees remis¬ 
sion. 

4631. But if you had not had time to make a field 
to field inspection but had had time to make only a 
village inspection, what would have happened ?—I 
cannot contemplate that ; I think it is absolutely 
necessary for the Divisional Officer to make a field 
to field inspection of a fair percentage. 

4632. There are a large number of Shanars in 
your district?—Yes. 

4633. There has been very acute animosity, has 
there not, between them and the higher castes?— 
Yes ; the Sudras caste ; very bitter feeling is exist¬ 
ing now. 

4634. If you had a system of village panchayats 
managing the schools and so forth, would the 
Shanars be fairly treated do you think?—I think 
the only way to manage that would be to have a 
separate school for the Shanars. or a separate pan¬ 
chayat, if necessary. That would be a matter for 
consideration. 

4635. You could not safely trust the Shanars to 
the sympathies of the upper caste panchayats?— 
No, I am not sure that you could—or vice versa. 

4636. You would have to make some special 
arrangement?—In that tract you would. 

4637. ( Sir Steyning Edgerley.) You said that you 
thought a Collector took two years to learn his dis¬ 
trict : what do you take to be the minimum time 
that a Collector should stay in one district ?—4 to 5 
years. 

4638. Do you think that in the last two years he 
could do everything he could usefully do—having 
learnt the district in the first two years is the re¬ 
maining two years sufficient time for him to put all 
his ideas into practice?—I do not know as to that ; 
in 5 years probably he would be able to do all he 
wants. 

4639. If the tahsildars were de-localised, how far 
would you go?—Only within the district. 

4640. So that in that case it would be unneces¬ 
sary to alter the system of appointments at all ?— 
Quite so. 

4641. As to the Executive Engineer and the Col¬ 
lector ; who is the next man to the Executive Engi¬ 
neer in the taluk 1 —The Sub-Divisional Officer; he 
has got an assistant engineer in one or two taluks, 
and then he has what they call a Sub-Divisional 
Officer. 

4642. How many assistant engineers have you got 
in the district?—I am inclined to think that in 
Madura we have only two assistants. 

4643. How many Sub-Divisional Officers have 
you?—Four. 

4644. He has two of what we may call the 
descending grade as against four of yours?—Yes. 

4645. Next to that he has what ?—The Sub- 
Divisional Officers. 
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4646. How many?—in the l’eriyar area there are 
four: I think it is one for a taluk ; I am not sure. 

4647. What is their pay?—Rs. 100 to Rs. 200. 

4648. You would call them the same class of 
officer as your tahsildar?—No. 

4649. You say a municipal budget ought to go to 
the Government ; do you mean that there is any 
necessity for it to go beyond the Board ?—It does 
not go to the Board at all at present; the Board 
has nothing to do with municipalities. 

4650. There tvas a suggestion made as to the 
abolition of the District Board and the glorifica¬ 
tion of the taluk Board ; the idea underlying it 
was that you would get a much livelier local 
interest amongst the non-official members, because 
everything would be much nearer home. Do you 
think that is an advantage which you can set 
against the disadvantages you have mentioned ?— 
You get as lively an interest now as you would 
under any system, I think. 

4651. You do not think anything of that argu¬ 
ment?—No, and I do not like the idea of abolish¬ 
ing the District Boards. 

4652. As to the vernacular, you said the control 
of magisterial cases interfered with the officer 
studying the vernaculars. I do not understand 
that, because all the questions are given m the 
vernacular : must it not be continuous practice to 
him ?—But he does not question the witnesses him¬ 
self ; the interpretation is always done by a 
clerk ; of course, he listens to it. 

4653. He does not put his own questions ?—I 
suppose some magistrates do. 

4654. Still the proceedings are all in the verna¬ 
cular ?—Yes. 

4655. And he must understand the whole thing? 
- -I suppose so. 

4656. Then he has three or four hours a day 
listening to the vernacular, and all sorts of sub¬ 
jects must come to him?—That is so in criminal 
Hvork. 

4657. So that I do not understand why his 
magisterial work should interfere with his know¬ 
ing the vernacular?—Because he is not compelled 
to speak in the vernacular, and I am not sure 
that many magistrates do. 

4658. But is not the language of the Court the 
vernacular?—The official language of the Court is 
English, I think. 

4659. Would it be a good thing to make it ver¬ 
nacular?—It might be done ; do you mean that 
the records should be in the vernacular? 

4660. Under the Criminal Procedure Code my 
recollection is that there are two records ; there 
is the record of the notes *n the magistrate’s own 
hand, and there is a full record by a clerk in the 
vernacular?—-The magistrate is given power by the 
Government to take down evidence in English 
always. 

4661. He does that under the Code ?—There is no 
other record kept. 

4662. Not in a warrant case even ?—No. 

4663. Would it be in any way a help to the 
maintenance of vernacular knowledge if the local 
Courts were bound to use the vernacular?—Yes, if 
they were bound to write the evidence in the 
vernacular, but it would be a terrible task. 


4664. They could not write it themselves in the 
vernacular?—It would be a useless duplication to 
have two independent records. 

4665. Is the power to make the record in English 
given at once, or does it come when a magistrate 
has had certain experience?—That power is 
specially given to him by Government after they 
are satisfied of an officer’s knowledge of the lan¬ 
guage. 

4666. Then you are inclined to think that in 
consequence of that his knowledge of the vernacu¬ 
lar begins to deteriorate?—That is my opinion. 

4667. Therefore you think that that is a dis¬ 
cretion which might be given much more sparingly. 
How does an officer record the evidence before he is 
given that discretion?—He records it in English 
and the clerk records it in the vernacular. 

4668. Then you said in answer to a question 
about village accounts that you did not consider 
the essential village accounts were too complicated 
or too numerous ; I did not understand the force of 
the word '‘essential”?—I think the latter accounts 
are chiefly statistical ; when I say ‘‘ essential ” I 
mean the accounts actually dealing with the 
revenue and accounting for the revenue. 

4669. I suppose you must keep statistics?—Yes. 

4670. Especially of irrigated villages?—The 
latter accounts are accounts of live stock and 
statistics of that sort—rain registers, vital statis¬ 
tics, and so on. 

4671. When speaking about the ward’s estates 
you said you _ thought the budgets and so forth 
ought to go up from the Collector to a higher 
authority. W T hy do you think that? Cannot Col¬ 
lectors be trusted to look after a ward’s estate 
without supervision ?—I should prefer to know that 
my budget had been approved ; I suppose- he could 
be trusted, but, for my own part, I should prefer 
to have my budget approved and my responsi¬ 
bility thereby lessened. 

4672. " Would you object to the responsibility?— 
I would not personally. 

4673. A question was asked you about placing 
the municipalities under the District Board, and 
I am not sure that that was quite fully explained. 
Assuming that by legislation or otherwise you 
developed the District Board so as to serve as an 
Advisory Council, in order to enlarge the sphere 
in which the people came into the local adminis¬ 
tration, the question was whether, if that were 
done, you might not take power so as to enable 
the people themselves gradually to exercise a cer¬ 
tain proportion of the control that is at present 
exercised by Government officers; in fact you 
would put into commission, into the hands of the 
District Board, a certain amount of the control 
which at present necessitates references, that has 
to go either to you or to the Government?—It 
would come to me as a matter of fact all the same. 

4674. But the people would have more hand 
in it; it would be an increase in local self-govern¬ 
ment—a certain increase at any rate?—If you had 
that, you might just as well give the Municipal 
Councils absolute discretion themselves. 

4675. You must have an outside body of control ? 
—Then I do not think the District Board is the 
proper body at all. 

4676. You think it could not be made fit?—I do 
not think so. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Dewan Bahadur R. Ragoonath Rao was called and examined. 


4677. (Chairman.) You were for some time the 
chief ministerial officer of the District Courts in the 
Tanjore district?—Yes. 

4678. You were also Deputy Collector of the 
Tanjore, Kurnool, Trichinopoly, Coimbatore and 
Madras districts?—Yes. 

4679. Then you were the head Sherishtadar of the 
Madras Board of Revenue, and a special Land 
Commissioner for acquiring lands in Tanjore, 


Kurnool, Trichinopoly and in the town of 
Madras?—Yes. 

4680. Then you were in charge of the Abkari 
Department ?—Yes. 

4681. Finally you were for some time Prime 
Minister to Maharaja Holkar of Indore?—Yes. 

4682. So that you have a considerable experience 
of local Government?—Yes, I have some experi¬ 
ence. 
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Dewan 4683. You say that you do not think that pro- 
Bahadur vincial Governments ought to possess any borrow- 

S. Ra^uonath ing powers of their own?—That is my opinion. 

_' 4684. Did you when you were Prime Minister to 

!7 Nov. 1907. Maharaja Holkar have any such powers ; had the 

_ State of Indore any borrowing powers ; could they 

raise loans ?—No. 

4685. Not for State purposes ?—No. 

4686. They never did ?—No, we had plenty of 
money. 

4687. So there was no necessity to borrow ?—No. 

.4688. You suggest that your experience as head 
of the Abkari Department made you think that 
Government was rather too rigid in its methods, 
and had too much an eye to revenue and too little 
regard to the wants of the population ?—Yes, tho 
object was more revenue than anything else. 

4689. Can you give us any example of that?—Wo 
had for many years a system of manufacture of 
arrack by a number of families in Madras ; then 
the drinking propensity was not so much en¬ 
couraged as it was afterwards. When this began 
to take place those people were dismissed, and a 
European contractor was given the power of manu¬ 
facturing and establishing a distillery and selling 
the liquor. Since that our sales advanced, and 
from the effects of that, as the abkari officer going 
to inspect the shops, I very often found that 
drunkenness had increased as compared with what 
it was before. 

4690. Was any attempt made to put down that 
drunkenness ?—It was beyond my powers ; my 
powers were limited by law, and I could only go so 
far as the law allowed. I was able to prevent 
spirit of higher degree being sold, or diluted spirit, 
and my care was only to see that it was not so 
done ; I had no power over drunkenness. 

4691. I suppose this was some time ago ?—This 
was in 1872 or 1873. 

4692. You say that the influence of the Forest 
Department has not been very good?—That is so. 

4693. Would you explain that a little to usf— 

I am a landlord, and I am the President of a 
District Association. The wrnrk of that Association 
is to represent the grievances of the people through 
higher authorities, and I certainly have means of 
knowing things that take place in different quarters 
of the district. As the result of complaints that 
wo received, our Association had to look into tho 
matter and enquire whother there was any real 
foundation for the grievance or whether it was 
only imaginary. On looking into it we found that 
it was not imaginary, but that it was to tho dis¬ 
advantage of the people. That inducod us to find 
out whether it arose from the bad law or order of 
the Government of India, or from mismanagement 
from below, or from misconstruction of tho orders 
of the Government of India. After very searching 
enquiry we found that the orders of the Govern¬ 
ment of India were perfectly good, and that if 
they had been honestly enforced there would have 
been no room for any complaint whatever, but wo 
found that in practice the enforcement of those 
orders was not good, and the result was that agri¬ 
culture suffered immensely. Almost every day the 
agriculturalist had to spend some time other than 
for his own agricultural purposes, in order to get 
out of the difficulties into which he was drawn 
owing to the enforcement of those rules. Thus we 
had to represent the matter to our Collector, but 
our Collector was powerless ; he oould do nothing 
in the matter, so we applied to the Board ; there 
we got nothing, and then when wo took it up to 
Government, the Government agreed with the 
Board. Then we applied to the Government of 
India, and did not get anything there. All we 
asked the Government of India to do was to enforce 
their own orders; we did not ask for any privileges, 
we did not ask for any favour; we did not ask for 
anything at all. All we said was, “You have said 
so and so; see that it is properly executed.” We 
got nothing from Die Government of India, and wo 
then represented the matter to the Secretary of 
State, and I am sorry to say that we got nothing 
from the Secretary of State also. Every single 
tree within a village is put down as a part of the 
forest, although tho forest is nowhere to be found 
within two or three miles of that tree. 


4694. What you represont is that very often 
land is reserved as forest which is not forest at all; 
that is your paint?—Yes; that that is declared to 
be forest which was not ordered to be declared to 
be forest by the Government of India, and that 
that part which the Government of India reserved 
for the people was all declared forest, and agri¬ 
culturists were put to an immense deal of diffi¬ 
culty. 

4695. You tell us too that the taluks are too 
large in size and that they used to be much 
smaller?—Yes. 

4696. When they were smaller were they as far 
as you could judge more efficiently managed?— 
'Ves; when I was Deputy Collector the taluks were 
smaller; but afterwards when I came back I found 
the number of taluks had been reduced. There 
was too much work for tho tahsildar; he could not 
supervise and do the rvork as satisfactorily as he 
used to do. 

4697. You think that if tho taluk areas were 
made smaller the work would be better done?— 
Certainly. 

4698. Where are you living?—I used to live at 
Madras; now I am living at Kumbakonam. 

4699. You think that the village union should 
possess muoh larger powers than they do now?— 
Certainly, not only larger powers but better con¬ 
stitution, and then larger powers. 

4700. And you think there would he plenty of 
people in a village union who might exorcise such 
larger powers?—-Yes, they ought to be so consti¬ 
tuted that they can exercise those powers for the 
benefit of the people. 

4701. And you think from your experience, they 
would be so exercised?—Certainly. 

4702. Did you have such unions in Indore?—No, 
that was a very arbitrary Government, and much 
depended on the Head of the Government; if he 
was a good man the whole thing was the best; if 
ho was a bad man it was the worst. 

4703. W.as the right of appeal freely exercised 
there?—-Yes, it was very very simple and very 
effective. The Maharaja used to drive in the 
evening, and one of the raiyats went up and asked 
the Maharaja to stop; he stopped, and then they 
began to converse together as if the two were mere 
raiyats ; sometimes a raiyat brought forward some 
complaint or other ; if it meant some loss of revenue 
—the Maharaja was very careful about his revenue 
—he used to give the raiyat a very good dinner 
and send him away. 

4704. Everybody was satisfied?—Yes; at least 
temporarily. 

4705. That is what you would call the exercise 
of personal influence?—Yes. 

4706. (Mr. Butt.) Have you given any opinion 
as to restricting the right of appeal ?—I think it 
ought to be restricted in particular instances and 
not in others. 

4707. Can you briefly mention in what instances 
it ought to be restricted?—.When it is personal 
I would restrict it; when it involves a principle 
or the general good of the people I would not 
restrict it. 

4708. When a man is dismissed from his appoint¬ 
ment would you restrict his power of appeal?—It 
depends upon the man dismissed. If ho is a 
Covenanted Officer I certainly think that it should 
go up to the Government of India ; if it is a case 
of an Uncovenanted Officer, and the Government 
would hear his appeal here, I would give no 
further appeal. 

4709. Have you any clear remedy to propose as 
regards the grievances of the people with reference 
to forest administration?—My proposal is very 
simple—carry out the orders of tho Government of 
India. 

4710. Did you say that under the orders of the 
Government of India no parts which are not 
actually forests should be reserved as forests?—The 
Government of India said that major forests ought 
to be entrusted to the forest officers, and all minor 
forests they should have nothing to do with— 
that the village community should not be inter¬ 
fered with, and the village forest ought to be 
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allowed for the use of the people. That seems to 
be the abstract of the Government order, and I 
oannot think that any order could be more just 
than that. These gentlemen, the forest officers, 
have been appointed and are well paid, and they 
may as well make all these bleak mountains green 
by exercising their powers; but whenever they 
come they interfere within a village to the dis¬ 
advantage of agriculture. 

4711. You propose that only major forests should 
be reserved by the forest officers?—Yes. 

4712. And that they should have no control over 
the minor forests?—No. 

4713. You say the taluks now are too big and 
their size should be reduced?—Yes. 

4714. Have you any suggestion to make with 
regard to the tahsildars?—By the increase of taluks 
the number of ta'hsildars would be increased. The 
tahsildars that are now appointed are more 
educated men than they used to be, and so they 
might prove better officers of the taluk than is 
the case now. 

4715. You have no suggestions to make about 
their pay?—No, I think they are well paid. 

4716. And you do not suggest that they should 
rank as Gazetted Officers?—That does not make 
much difference in my view. 


4717. (Mr. Hichens.) Are the village unions 
popular with the villagers?—The unions as now 
formed are not popular unions. The ideas of the 
West and the East are blended together, and the 
mode of forming these unions is not the popular 
mode, so that in some places the unions are not 
popular. If the unions were formed as they used 
to be before, they would be more popular. What 
I understand by a union is village autonomy— 
either one or two or three villages blended together, 
formed into a village Government, conducted by 
the people, selected or elected aocording to cir¬ 
cumstances; then they would be very popular. 

4718. Is the main thing the villagers dislike the 
local taxation—the house tax?—They do dislike it. 

4719. That is the main thing?—They dislike it, 
but I think their dislike could be got over if it 
was properly managed. 

4720. (Sir Steyning Edgerley.) What do you 
consider is the full area that a tahaildar could 
manage properly as a taluk ?—It depends upon the 
character of the country. In a taluk where there 
is an immense deal of cultivated lands the area 
must be very small. In an area where there is a 
good deal of waste land and only a little cultiva¬ 
tion, and particularly irrigation, the area might 
be larger than the other. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


M. R. Ry. S. Annaswami Aiyer Avargal was called and examined. 


4721. (Chairman.) Y'ou are a Deputy Collector 
at North Arcot?—Yes. 

4722. Will you state briefly the nature of your 
duties?—I am the Treasury Deputy Collector of 
North Arcot. As such I am in charge of the 
distriot treasury, the Account Department, stamps, 
postage labels, yenmiah , pensions, the district 
press and records. I am in the position of a 
Personal Assistant to the Collector and dispose of 
routine papers of the office. I am in oharge of the 
audit of the Special and Local Fund accounts of 
the district and I control the working of the 
taluk treasuries, and conduct the technical ex¬ 
amination of tho sub-treasuries in the district at 
least once in two years. I am also the Vice- 
President of the Distriot Board and Superinten¬ 
dent of the sub-jail at the distriot headquarters. 

4723. And from time to time you examine the 
sub-treasuries ?—Yes. 

4724. Do you assist the Collector in his dealings 
with the whole of the district, or do you hold ad¬ 
ministrative charge of any portion of the district? 
—I have no administrative charge of any portion 
of the district assigned to me except the treasury. 

4725. I think you heard the evidence that was 
given by the first witness to-day as to writing off 
irrecoverable arrears ?—Yes. 

4726. Is that not a pure formality?—Yes; the 
arrears that are eventually ascertained to be 
irrecoverable are written off the accounts; when 
a raiyat has left the village or his whereabouts 
are not known, and there is no probability of 
proceeding against him, the arrears are written 
off as irrecoverable. It is more or less a formal 
thing. The Collectors get all the information 
from Divisional Officers and tahsildars, including 
inspectors, and send a statement to the Board; 
they compile it and then submit it to Government. 
The regulations require that Government sanction 
shall be obtained. 

4727. It is a purely formal correspondence?—Yes; 
mostly the sanction is according to the Collector’s 
recommendations. 

4728. Would you tell us something about your 
duties as Vice-President of the District Board; 
what do you do as Vice-President?—It depends 
upon what powers the President delegates to the 
Vice-President. 

4729. Do you prepare the budget?—Yes, the 
office prepares it, and I check it. 

4730. You have a full acquaintance with both 
the needs and the powers of these Boards?—Yes. 


4731. Do you think that on tho whole the powers 
arc well exercised?—Yes; but I would propose the 
abolition of the District Boards, because the 
business is twice done, once by the District Board 
and again by the taluk Board. When taxation 
is raised (that is land cess) the District Boards 
appropriate half of it. They merely exist for 
the purpose of trunk roads, as they are called, 
and for the sake of vaccination. I think the 
Collector could exercise supervision over the work 
of taluk Boards, as he does in the case of 
municipalities. 

4732. Suppose you got rid of tho District 
Boards would you hand over any of their powers 
to the taluk Boards?—'Whatever power the District 
Boards have the taluk Boards would exercise in 
the ordinary course. 

4733. Do you think that the capabilities of the 
officers employed by the taluk Boards would be 
lower than those of the officers employed by the 
District Boards?—These engineers are not very 
capable men, nor does the office require very 
capable men, because the work consists of making 
roads, tho construction of bridges and buildings, 
etc., which ccruld be well attended to by the gradu¬ 
ates who are turned out of the Civil Engineering 
College here; they would look after the work 
better and more cheaply. 

4734. Could all the work now required to be 
done by the District Board Engineer be perfectly 
well done by engineers or other people employed 
by tho taluk Boards?—Yes, assisted by overseers. 

4735. Would that throw any extra work on the 
Public Works Department engineer?—Even as it 
is, works beyond a certain amount are required to 
be submitted to the Superintending Engineer for 
check. If that system continues and officers of 
the Public Works Department are also required 
to give help, when necessary, to the Local Fund 
Engineering Department, it will be quite ample. 

4736. How many members are there on your 
District Board?—Thirty-two. 

4737. Are they drawn from tho whole district? 
—Yes. 

4738. And they fairly represent the opinion of 
the district?—Yes, more or less. 

4739. Are they drawn mostly from one class?— 
No, they are representative, in a way, of all 
interests. 

4740. Would you increase the number of mem¬ 
bers of the taluk Board if the District Board w»« 
abolished?—It might be raised. 
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4741. How many members are there on the taluk 
Boards now?—The minimum is 12, the maximum 
is 24 I believe. 

are there in practice?— 


M. R. Ry. S. 

Antumvami 

Aiyer 

A varga l. 4742. How many 
27 Nov. 1907- Between 12 and 16. 

—— 4743. Are most of the members of the District 

Board members of the taluk Boards in your dis¬ 
trict?—Yes. 

4744. So that the Boards not only do double 
duties but the actual members do duplicate duties? 
—Yes. 

4745. You think it would simplify correspon¬ 
dence and get rid of routine if the District Board 
disappeared?—-Yes. We might have to construct 
bridges or build hospitals or some big works; all 
that could be carried out as at present; for those 
purposes the Collector could arrange for a con¬ 
tribution to be made by the other taluk Boards, 
the funds of tho several taluk Boards being treated 
as a common fund. The agency for the execution 
of those works would be the officers of the taluk 
Board in which those works are necessary. 

4746. You would leave the District Officer as at 
present ?—.Yes. 

4747. And you would leave the Collector a 
superintending power over the work of tho taluk 
Boards?—Yes. 

4748. Who would prepare the budgets?—They 
are now prepared subject to the supervision of the 
Chairman of the District Board ; after the District 
Board is abolished they would all pass to the 
Collector, who would submit them to Government 
with his remarks, and they would then be 
consolidated in the Government office and the 
allotment would be sanctioned. It would throw a 
small amount of work on the Secretariat, but 
even as it is they deal with as many Boards as 
there are in the Presidency, so that the work 
would not be materially added to. This could bo 
overcome by giving the taluk Boards some extended 
powers of sanction, subject to the limitation 
prescribed in the budget. 

4749. Do you manage to get about your district 
pretty well; do you go through the whole of your 
district on tour?—Yes, I go on inspection duty. 

4750. You accompany the Collector when he 
goes?—No, I go by myself; that is what they call 
the technical examination of the sub-treasuries; I 
am required to conduct it once in two years at 

, least. 

4751. The rest of the time you remain at head¬ 
quarters ?—Yes. 

4752. Therefore you do not necessarily know 
the people who live in the district very well?—I 
come in contact with them in varicyjs ways. 

4753. How long have you been in your district? 
—Three years; before that I was in the Revenue 
Board as second and first assistant. 

4754. You heard what the witnesses have said 
about Advisory Councils and the revival of panch- 
ayats; do you agree generally with what has been 
said?—I have embodied my views in the follow¬ 
ing statement. 

Executive Officers have not sufficient opportuni¬ 
ties for personal contact with the people and they 
do not use the opportunities they have. The large 
increase of work thrown on them by the calls of 
various departments for information, statistics, 
reports, etc., hardly leaves them sufficient time 
to move among the people. The frequent transfer 
of officers is another reason. Insufficient know¬ 
ledge of the vernaculars is the third. This, 
however, does not apply to native Deputy Col¬ 
lectors. A fourth reason lies in notions of dignity 
or natural reservo or shyness. The first two 
reasons suggest their own remedies. As regards 
the third, junior Civilians have two languages 
to pass in and the standard in each does not, in 
my opinion, require raising. The defect lies in 
the fact that the knowledge is not kept up after 
. the examinations have been passed, and means 
should be devised to prevent this. If the system 
of passing orders on office notes is put a stop 
to, at least in Divisional Offices, it will enable 


the officer to be more conversant with the verna 
culars. As regards the fourth, no hard and fas 
rule can be laid down, but steps should be take; 
to impress on the officers their duty to mov 
freely among people and ascertain, at first hand 
their wants and wishes. 

The administrative staff, i.e., Collectors 
Divisional Officers, and tahsildars, undoubted! 
requires strengthening. Some of the districts 
divisions, and taluks are unduly large, and shouh 
bo split up. The sizes of revenue inspectors 
ranges should also be reduced and their numbe 
and pay increased. The strength and pay of thi 
taluk establishment are still inadequate and re 
quire to be improved. There is no need to alte; 
the present system of promotion of graded officer; 
which is based entirely on merit after a certaii 
stage, even after the grant of larger powers. Th< 
selection of tahsildars and deputy tahsildars h 
generally based on merit. 

The recently introduced system of retaininp 
junior Civilians in their charges irrespective ol 
promotions should be continued and care shoulc 
also be taken to see that, as far as possible, ar 
officer is retained in a division for at least five 
years. In the case of Deputy Collectors, their pay 
being personal, frequent transfers could hardly be 
necessary. In the case of tahsildars and deputy 
tahsildars, also, the pay may be made personal in 
each district, the Civil Service Regulations being 
suitably amended. 

District Boards should bo abolished. They 
chiefly exist for the sake of trunk roads and 
vaccination, appropriating for these purposes one 
half of the total land cess collections of the district, 
but the matters can well be looked after by the 
taluk Boards concerned. Collectors who are e.x- 
ofpcio Presidents of District Boards are now doing 
an amount of unnecessary work which the abolition 
of the Boards will relieve them of. One taxation 
is raised for both the District and taluk Boards 
and the same work is done for the district by the 
District Board and for the taluks by the taluk 
Boards. There is nothing of importance to be 
done in the name of, and for, the whole district. 
Every local concern can be attended to by the 
taluk Board within its sphere. It may be objected 
that big works, such as bridges, causeways, 
hospitals, etc., which may be within the means of 
a district fund as a whole, will be beyond the 
means of taluk Boards. But the taluk Boards 
concerned can carry out the works, other taluk 
Boards in the district being made to contribute 
in some proportion which may be fixed by the 
Collector under the control of Government. 
Another possible objection is that Government 
will have to deal with a large number of Local 
Boards. But oven as it is, taluk Boards corre¬ 
spond direct with Government on several matters, 
and if extended powers of final disposal are given 
to the Boards, the objection will lose much of its 
force. The additional establishment required for 
the taluk Boards may be provided from the 
saving effected by the abolition of District Board 
establishments including the District Engineer and 
his staff. The taluk Boards may, in view of the 
increased powers and responsibilities, be constituted 
partly by election and partly by nomination. The 
Collector can occupy a position similar to that he 
now occupies in respect of municipalities. 

It is not possible to make every village a union, 
but there is an imperative necessity to improve the 
sanitary condition of every village. A fund ob¬ 
tained by the levy of house tax in all villages would 
be an unpopular measure in the present state of 
the country ; and its proceeds could hardly cover 
the cost of sanitary measures in every village. As 
sanitation is a matter of vital importance, Govern¬ 
ment may contribute towards it or allow a portion 
of the contribution now being made for education 
and communications to be utilized in providing each 
village with a staff of totties, the number being 
fixed with reference to the area of the village site, 
the number of houses, and population. The 
establishment will form a part of the village staff, 
and its work may be supervised by the village pan- 
chayats subject to the supervision of the taluk 
Boards. 
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If Collectors and Divisional Officers would only 
move freely with people and ascertain their wishes 
or wants, there is no necessity for any Advisory 
Councils. Local Boards, municipal Councils, and 
various Associations already exist in the District. 
Aiter a few months’ experience, Revenue Officers 
can also come to know qualified native gentlemen 
whose opinion will be useful. The disinclination of 
officers to consult them is at the root of the evil. 
This can only be remedied by the creation of recog¬ 
nized Councils and insisting on District Officers 
consulting them. To begin with, the present Local 
Boards and municipal Councils, which are fairly 
representative in rural and urban tracts, may be 
declared as Advisory Councils. It should be open 
to those Councils to offer advice not only when 
asked but on their own initiative. Their advice 
should be taken in all matters affecting the general 
welfare of the raiyats in the district or division, e.g., 
revision of settlement, water rate, etc. The advice 
so given should be recorded in formal proceedings, 
whether acted on or not. 

No area is constituted into a municipality in this 
Presidency which is not sufficiently large and popu¬ 
lous to require separate administration. Such urban 
tracts have enough resources and qualified personnel 
within themselves to cope with the needs of muni¬ 
cipal administration. Between Local Boards as 
they are now constituted and municipalities, I see 
no connection such as to warrant the latter being 
placed under the supervision or control of the 
former. 

It is desirable and possible to give village com¬ 
munities greater powers in the disposal of petty 
local affairs. Village panchayats may be formed to 
which the disposal of petty civil suits up to a cer¬ 
tain monetary limit may be entrusted, but if the 
system is to be successful, the concurrent jurisdic¬ 
tion which district munsiffs now have over such 
suits should be taken away. The trial of petty 
criminal cases which are now triable by village 
magistrates may be entrusted to this body. This 
body may also be utilized for such revenue matters as 
kudimuramat, etc., and for sanitary matters. Pac¬ 
tions exist in villages, but the difficulty can be over¬ 
come by a judicious selection of men for the 
pailchayat and by making the office tenable for a 
fixed period, say three years. 

There ought ordinarily to be only one appeal. If 
in that appeal the original order is confirmed, there 
ought to be no further appeal. If, however, the 
original order is reversed or modified, a further 
appeal should be allowed, but the decision of this 
appellate authority should be final. The opinion 
of the Commissioner, i.e., Board, should be supreme 
in irrigation matters except so far as regards purely 
professional questions. 

4755. You say that there is a disinclination on the 
part of officers to consult the existing Local 
Bodies ; what causes that disinclination?—There is 
no obligation placed upon them to consult ; they 
think they can act on their own discretion. 
Some Collectors do consult privately as regards 
various matters, and where they do so I have 
known cases in which they obtain beneficial results. 
A number of them do not do it, and in those cases 
it would be better if there was an Advisory Counoil 
formally constituted. 


4761. Would you in places where there is already 
a village union substitute the panchayat for the vil¬ 
lage union?—This might be done; but unions and 
panchayats are different institutions, under dif¬ 
ferent controlling authorities. 

4762. (Mr. Hichens.) What, roughly speaking, is 

the size of the village unions to-day in area or 
population?—There are now 22 unions in North 
Arcot with a population ranging from 3,000 to 
15,000 ; the revenue ranges from about Rs. 600 to 
Rs. 7,000. . 

4703. Are the panchayats which you advocate to 
replace village unions or to be in addition to them ? 
—They will be quite apart from the village unions ; 

I want to have a panchayat in every village. 

4764. In every village however small?—Yes. 

4765. You would have first of all the panchayat, 
and then the village union apart from that?—Yes. 
The panchayat would not be under the taluk Board ; 
it would be under the Revenue Officers for the trial 
of civil and criminal cases. 

4766. Would it not deal with many of the func¬ 
tions that the village unions deal with to-day?— 
No, it will exist as a separate body. 

4767. Take education for example?—The pan¬ 
chayat will have nothing to do with that unless the 
taluk Board, who have to look after education, en¬ 
trust it to them. 

4768. And as to sanitation ?—The panchayat 
might be treated as a Sanitary Board because I 
want to have an honorary body to look after sanita¬ 
tion. I would have the village officers and 2 or 3 
independent raiyats to look after the sweeping of 
the village and to keep it clean. It would save a 
lot of expenditure which Local Boards are now put 
to on account of sanitary defects. 

4769. (Mr. Duff.) You are the Vice-President of 
the District Board, and as such it is a part of your 
duty to prepare the annual budget?—Yes. 

4770. Under the Act, does the Collector as ex- 
officio President exercise all executive power?—He 
does. 

4771. And under the Act does the official Presi¬ 
dent of the District Board appoint all permanent 
servants?—Yes; of course, the taluk Boards have 
their own powers. 

4772. And the official President has the power to 
fine, suspend, and dismiss all District Board 
servants?—Yes, subject to certain limitations 
placed by the Government. 

4773. Does the official President generally -give 
out contracts for works for the maintenance or re¬ 
pair of roads?—It is the Engineer who does that. 

4774. Is the Engineer under the orders of the 
official President?—Yes. 

4775. Then virtually, from the making of the 
budget to the execution of all District Board works, 
the whole work is practically done by the official 
President and his paid subordinates ?—Yes. 

4776. Do you think that system is likely to en¬ 
courage non-officials to take much interest in Dis¬ 
trict Board work?—As a matter of fact they take 
very little interest. 

4777. My question is, would this system encourage 
them to take any interest if they have no power ?— 
No, it will not. 
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4756. What I take to be really your view is that 
the Collector and the Divisional Officers should be 
required to consult, more freely and more often 
than they do now, the views of the taluk Boards as 
they would be constituted under your scheme?— 
That is my view ; my opinion is that it would be 
beneficial. 

4757. It would bring the Divisional Officers into 
close touch with the people of the districts ?—Yes. 

4758. And that would suffice for the present?— 
Yes. 

4759. You admit that on the whole municipal 
administration is pretty good?—I have no personal 
experience of municipal administration ; I think 
there is no necessity in this Presidency for muni¬ 
cipalities to be looked after by the District Boards. 

4760. With regard to the village communities, 
you would like to see the revival of the panchayat? 
—Yes. 


4778. In order to encourage them to take more 
interest would it be advisable to have Sub-Com¬ 
mittees of the District Board and distribute the 
work among these Sub-Committees?—It would be 
better. 

4779. You have suggested the abolition of Dis¬ 
trict Boards ; might that interfere with the unifor¬ 
mity of administration ?—No, we have got several 
District Boards now. The same principle applies 
to taluk Boards. 

4780. Do you not think that under those circum¬ 
stances the primary education in one taluk may be 
different from the primary education in another 
taluk l —Yes, there is the Collector and the Educa¬ 
tional Officers, who will see that the system is 
uniform. 

4781. Are there not roads now which run through 
several taluks of the same district ?—Yes. 

4782. If the repair and maintenance of roads was 
entrusted entirely to the taluk Boards, is it not 
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[ R Ru. S. likely that the first portion would be repaired and 
Annaswami the second left unrepaired and the third repaired 
Aiyer again?—The Collector would see to that. The 

Avargal. raiyats will be able to represent that one portion 

- of the district is bad and the other is good, and 

7 Nov., 1907. t he Divisional Officers or the Local Fund engineers 
of the taluk Boards would take care to bring about 
uniformity. It is not a difficult thing. 

4783. But suppose they did not agree ; suppose 
one taluk Board says “ we will repair this,” and the 
next says ‘‘ we .have no money to repair our por¬ 
tion?”—I think these are all extreme cases ; they 
would not say so. 

4784. A road generally runs through several 
taluks ?—Yes. 

4785. And it is not likely that two taluks would 
agree to repair the roads running through them? 
—But (excopt the trunk roads) there are always 
taluk Board roads now which go through several 
taluks; there is no practical difficulty. The same 
thing will hold good in the case of trunk roads 
also; there are what we class as taluk Board 
roads, only they are not confined to particular 
taluk Boards; they also run into other taluk 
Boards, and what applies to these roads will 
apply to the trunk roads. 

4786. Have not the District Boards control over 
those roads?—They have nominal control. 

4787. But under your proposal they would have 
no control, because there would bo no District 
Boards?—There would be no District Boards. 

4788. Therefore you suggest that matfers should 
be decided by conference?—And also by the Col¬ 
lector giving advice. Everything is under his 
control, and he could advise the taluk Boards and 
engineers and they would remedy it. 

4789. Therefore a great deal more work would 
be thrown on the Collector?—I do not think so; 
practically I think no additional work will be 
thrown upon him, as he would be relieved of the 
District Board work. 

4790. Under your proposal the Government itself 
would have to deal with a vastly larger number 
of bodies—a larger number of units?—.Each unit 
of a taluk Board is now also separate in all 
matters; they pass their own resolutions and 
forward them to the Department of the Secretariat, 
and our office only acts as a post office. 

4791. Is it not the fact that at present each 
District Board is considered a unit by the Govern¬ 
ment for the purpose of self-government?—It is 
now considered as a unit. 

4792. And those units would be multiplied under 
your proposal?—The same number will continue. 

4793. So far as the Accountant General is 
concerned would he not have to keep accounts 
with regard to a larger number of bodies if your 
proposal was to be carried out ?—There is an 
officer attached to my office as Treasury Deputy 
Collector and I audit the accounts. 


any other matter?—He has not got the legal power 
perhaps. 

4798. In order to give him the legal power fresh 
legislation will be necessary?—Yes. 

4799. (Sir Frederic Lely.) Practically I take it 
there would be no distinction between a village 
panchayat and a village union; you would not 
have them both co-existing?—They will not be one 
body; the village union, as you call it now, is 
under the control of the Local Board, but the 
panchayat would be for the trial of civil suits and 
criminal cases and would be directly under the 
control of the Board of Revenue. 

4800. Under this arrangement you would 
probably have one body representing the village 
community, to which you would entrust all these 
duties?—Yes, the duties of unions. 

4801. You have mentioned that the village 
unions are very uni>opular because they levy the 
house tax?—It is not so much that, as the in¬ 
cidence, of which they complain. 

4802. They are forced by Government to levy 
the house tax?—Until they realise the usefulness 
of things there is always certain to be a complaint 
about taxation. 

4803. They levy a house tax not of their own free 
will but because they are forced to do so?— 
Because the interests of the village population 
demand it. 

4804. Is not that the very way to make so-called 
self-government hateful?—I will not say hateful; 
provided help was given by a provincial grant it 
would be different. 

4805. When you take a village and say “For 
certain essential purposes you must levy a house 
tax and you must admit an establishment of 
chuprassies or whatever you call them,” is not 
that associating self-government with very dis¬ 
tasteful measures?—Self-government based on 
additional taxation is no doubt a thing which is 
disliked generally. 

4806. How would it do to take a village and 

impress upon it that bettor sanitation was 

absolutely necessary, but to leave the people, at 
first at any rate, by way of experiment, to 

themselves, and instead of levying a house 
tax to say “ You may pass a rule requiring 
that every householder shall keep the ground 
opposite his own house clean and so forth " ?—That 
would never work. 

4807. Do you not think it might haven chance of 

working; would not the people like it better?— 
I have tried that system in my own village. I 

did not want to raise the money for an establish¬ 

ment, and I proposed to levy a small tax; I 
proposed to the villagers that for every quantity 
of paddy sold they should contribute a small sum 
to a separate fund, and out of that fund have a 
separate establishment for keeping the village 
clean. I tried the experiment but I found the 
taxes were not levied, and there was a lack of 
interest. 


4794. The Accountant General does not audit?— 
No ; he only conducts the annual inspections: an 
officer comes and examines the district accounts 
and the engineer’s accounts and the taluk Board’s 
accounts too. 

4795. You say that the present local bodies 
might be utilised as Advisory Councils and that 
their opinions might be taken on certain questions 
and recorded. .Would fresh legislation be necessary 
for that purpose?—-Apart from legislation, depart¬ 
mental orders would be equally binding, because 
they are all officers of the Government. 

4796. Under the present Act could the. Collector 
convene a meeting of the District Board simply 
to give advice on certain matters besides the 
matters covered by the Act ?—-There are at present 
meetings of the District Boards; after a meeting 
is over the Collector could consult the members; 
they would not object to stay a few minutes more 
if the Collector wished to consult them. 

4797. But has he, or has he not, the power to 
convene a meeting simply for the purpose of 
taking their advice about crops or irrigation or 


4808. But after all, those proposals, however 
excellent, were your own proposals ; they did not 
come spontaneously from the villagers themselves? 
—No. 

4809. Do you not think it would be worth while to 
try the experiment of saying to a village, “ Sanita¬ 
tion is one of the most important objects that can 
be had in view; you must arrange to keep your 
village clean, and if at the end of a certain time 
you do not do it yourself by your own methods 
we shall prescribe the means”?—But you levy a 
land cess; out of the proceeds of the land cess the 
Act professes to promote sanitation; yet there is 
always a plea of want of funds. 

4810. Might we not leave it entirely to them by 
way of a trial?—I do not think it would work unless 
you provided them with the establishment out of 
the provincial grant, and you constituted a Sani¬ 
tary Board, as it were, to look after them. 

4811. Is it not the fact that they hate an establish¬ 
ment only less than a house tax?—They would 
welcome an establishment provided they had 
nothing to pay. 
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4812. A man with belts and so on?—Perhaps 
they would welcome that. 

4813. You think it is necessary to begin with 
certain methods indicated by Government officers P 
—Yes; until education improves and the people 
recognise the importance of sanitation you must 
make an appeal to their eyes and not to their ears. 

4814. You propose to establish an Advisory 
Council, or to give the District Board advisory 
powers by legislation?—Yes, legislation will be 
required. 

4815. Will that be of any use to these people? 
If the members did not come voluntarily to offer 
their opinion, their opinion would not be worth 
much?—They would not volunteer if there is no 
certainty of their being heard or the possibility 
and probability of the advice being acted upon. 

4816. But would there be anything gained by 
establishing the Advisory Council on a statutory 
basis?—To begin with, departmental orders might 
do, but if that experiment did not succeed I should 
resort to legislation and make attendance com¬ 
pulsory. I would go a step further only after the 
departmental system failed. 

4817. You would establish your Advisory Council, 
and you would order the Collector by executive 
orders to convene it and consult it ?—Yes. 

4818. Is not that practically what every good 
Collector does even now?—Even now seme of them 
do it. 

4819. Then is not all that is necessary simply 
executive orders from Government to their Col¬ 
lectors insisting on their communicating with the 
people in that way?—Some of tho officers who most 
loyally carry out the orders of the Government 
will do it to begin with. 

4820. (.Sir Steyniny Edgerlnj.) Speaking about 
the vernaculars, you allude to some system of office 
notes which you think helps to destroy the know¬ 
ledge of the vernaculars; will you explain what 
that is?—In submitting the vernacular papers the 
clerks make notes in English about everything; 
then the Divisional Officer passes orders on these 
notes and then it is that the orders are issued. 

4821. You mean to say that the Sub-Divisional 
Officer does not refer to the original papers?—No, 
I do not think he does. Of course, the office is 
held responsible for the correctness of those notes ; 
if there is any complaint enquiry is made, and the 
clerk who makes the wrong translation is punished. 

4822. Does it not put very great power in the 
hands of the clerk?—There are general complaints 
that the clerks may bias the opinion of the officer 
by the way in which they translate things, instead 
of the officers seeing the originals themselves. 

4823. I believe there is generally now a dispen¬ 
sation given to the more senior Divisional Officers 
to have a record of magisterial cases made only 
in English ; has that any effect on the vernacular 
knowledge of the officers?—Certainly; if they heard 
it in the vernacular and recorded it in English, 
with the help of the rnunshi here and there, that 
would also improve their knowledge. I would 
object to their being given powers to record in 
English only with the help of an interpreter. The 
other system involves work, no doubt, but it is 
a means of keeping up the vernacular and facili¬ 
tating work in it. 

4824. How do you mean facilitating work in it? 
—It gives them the meaning of certain phrases 
better than if they wrote in English what the inter¬ 
preter renders in English. The law' allows also 
the system of their wwiting notes in English while 
the deposition is taken by the clerk in the ver- 
nacular. 

4825. But in every case the magistrate has to 
make a note in his own hand ?—Yes. 

4826. And while he is doing that the clerk is 
able to put down the vernacular?—Yes. 


4828. Not he himself, but while he makes his 
English note of it his clerk is able to make the 
vernacular note ?—His knowledge of the vernacular 
is not so perfect as to write down everything in 
the vernacular. 

4829. Do you mean the clerk’s knowledge is not 
perfect ?—No ; if he is required to write the whole 
thing in the vernacular it will delay the work; 
the clerk takes it in the vernacular, and the 
Magistrate takes a note of it in English. 

4830. The point is, the clerk cannot take longer 
over his vernacular note than the Magistrate takes 
over his English note?—Both of them work 
together; they adjust it somehow; he allows some 
time for the clerk to complete it. 

4831. Then about your system of taluk Boards ; 
if that wore adopted the Sub-Divisional Officer 
would be the President of the taluk Board, and 
would be also, I presume, the President of most of 
the municipalities in the district ?—He is only an 
ex-officio member. 

4832. Who is the President of the municipality 
as a rule?—The Chairman is appointed by Govern¬ 
ment. 

4833. The Chairmen are not officials?—Most of 
them are not officials. 

4834. I will put it the other tray round; if your 
taluk Board were appointed, the'Collector would 
no longer be President or Chairman of any taluk 
Board or municipality in the district?—He need 
not be. 

4835. He might be outside?—He umuld be out¬ 
side ; he would be the officer of the Government in 
all these matters to watch the proceedings of these 
Councils. 

4836. At present you say these taluk Boards 
send up a certain portion of their proceedings to 
Government; they do not go to the Board—they 
go past the. Board to the Government?—Yes. 

4837. And the same in regard to municipalities? 
—The same—through the Collector. 

4838. If your system were put into effect, is 
there any reason why all these proceedings should 
go up to the Central Government?—Some system of 
check is required. 

4839. But need that somebody be the Local 
Government?—Yes, I would like the power to be 
with the Local Government. 

4840. Not with the Collector ?—The Collector is 
the advisory hand, but I would not put every¬ 
thing into his hands; he would be the adviser of 
the Government. 

4841. You do not think the controlling power 
should be given to the Collector?—In some matters 
you might give it to him, but in certain matters of 
control I would reserve the power to the Govern¬ 
ment. 

4842. Do you not think it better that the con¬ 
trol should rest u'ith one of the members of the 
Board of Revenue who travels over the whole 
Presidency?—They have nothing to do with it at 
present. 

4843. But I am asking you whether you wish 
this system or whether you think you could get a 
better?—(Whether it is the Local and Municipal 
Department of the Government or the Board 
makes no difference ; there must be some sort of 
supervising authority beyond the Colleotor. 

4844. Have you any preference at all about it? 
—The Government would be better I think. 

4845. (Mr. Meyer.) There are now about 22 or 
23 District Boards?—Yes. 

4846. If you had independent taluk Boards you 
would have about 80?—-Yes. 

4847. Would it not enormously increase the work 
of Government to deal independently with these 
80 Boards?—They deal now with all these local 
bodies. 
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4827. How would the abolition of the dispensa¬ 
tion of the vernacular record delay the work?—The 
Magistrate does not record it in the vernacular 
himself. 


4848. At present each taluk Board makes its 
own budget. Those budgets are considered and 
modified where necessary by the District Board?— 
Yes. 
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4849. They are consolidated by the District 
Board?—Yes. 

4850. Consequently the Government gets a con¬ 
solidated budget for the whole district, that is to 
say the District Boards prepare budgets for four 
or five taluk Boards. Under your system there 
would be no co-ordination in the district, and the 
Government would got four or five independent 
budgets. Would that not impose more work on 
the Local and Municipal Secretariat?—It would, 
but it would not be heavy if the Collector were 
entrusted with the preparation of the budget 
aided by a small establishment. 

4851. You say the Collector may consolidate the 
budgets, but may he alter them?—Subject to the 
final orders of the Government he might propose 
alterations. 

4852. Then you would empower the Collector to 
make alterations in the budget, but not finally ? 
—Yes. 

4853. Similarly with regard to the administra¬ 
tion report; there is one administration report in 
the whole district for Txical Fund matters, repre¬ 
senting the consolidation of the four or five 
reports. You say there again the Collector should 
consolidate?—He may be left- to consolidate it. 

4854. But as the Collector would ex-hypothesi 
not have been concerned with the working of the 
Local Fund throughout the year, would not such 
consolidation be difficult for him?—He is on tour, 
and he knows the requirements of the district, 
and it would not bo very difficult for him to do it. 

4855. But he would no longer have that in¬ 
timate knowledge of the transactions of the taluk 
Boards that he obtains at present as District 
Board President?—-He would not have that in¬ 
timate knowledge. 

485.6. Under your system each taluk Board would 
receive the whole of the land cess and other local 
fund receipts levied within its area?—Yes 

4857. Are there not grave inequalities within 
large districts—-are there not divisions which are 
large in point of area but poor in point of 
revenue?—There are. 

4858. At present such a division is helped by a 
grant from the District Board?—Yes. 

4859. That is to say the resources of ihc dis¬ 
trict to a certain extent are pooled, and the 
wealthy and populous tracts help to pay for 
backward and poorly populated tracts?—Yes. 

4860. Under your system they would no longer 
do that?—The District Board fund is only an 
appropriation of the land cess of those Boards. 
The other taluk Boards may as well be asked to 
contribute, the whole boing treated as a district 
fund. AVe find that some of the villages are not¬ 
able to afford the village establishment; then it is 
the District Fund that comes to their aid. The 
same thing would apply there. 

4861. Then you would have a system of pooling 
the resources of the Boards?—Yes. 

4862. At present the taluk Board has only the 
right to one-half of the cess, and the rest is pooled, 
but if it has the right to the whole of the land cess, 
how is the pooling to come in?—That would be 
adjusted to the requirements of each taluk Board. 

4863. That is. the Collector is to have power to 
say to a particular taluk Board “You are not to 
have the whole of your resources, but you are to 
contribute a quartor of them to the adjoining 
taluk"? —He could make adjustments from time 
to time as regards the appropriation which, with 
the sanction of the Government, should be binding 
on these bodies. Of course, as it is now, the 
difficulties are only met by what the District Board 
appropriates from these funds; that is, they take 
half the land cess. 

4864. But at present the District Board has 
statutory power to do it?—The same provision may 
be made: the law has to be altered anyhow, and wc 
have only to put in a provision to that effect. 

4865. Would not much more friction be oaused 
by a system of pooling canned out by an outside 
agency—the Collector—than is at present caused 


by the District Board, on which the taluk Boards 
arc; all represented, and which represents the 
common interests of the district?—But the Col¬ 
lector is not likely to do it unfairly; you oan trust 
to the Collector to do it in a fair way. 

4866. You think a taluk Board which found a 
large amount of its money taken by another taluk 
Board would aocopt the position cheerfully and 
with absolute confidence in the Collector?—They 
would also be helped in turn ; suppose there was 
a hospital to be built or a bridge to be con¬ 
structed they would also get a contribution, and in 
the natural course of things matters would adjust 
themselves; it is only mutual help. 

4867. As to the Advisory Council, do you desire 
to make all its proceedings public?—Whether 
public or private there must be a record. 

4868. Might there not be certain confidential 
matters which could not be conveniently recorded 
or discussed in a large body of people?—Then the 
Collector might not convene a meeting for that 
purpose at all; it is optional with him. 

4869. It is to be optional with the Collector to 
consult the Advisory Council ?—I also provide for 
the Advisory Council taking the initiative. The 
Collector can convene a meeting and record what 
they say, and if he thinks that the steps that he 
takes ought not to be divulged it would be for him 
to say. 

4870. But suppose the Collector does not choose 
to consult the Advisory Council ?—He has perfect 
freedom in the matter. 

4871. Therefore he need only consult them or not 
as he thinks fit?—As far as he is concerned, yes. 

4872. Suppose he does consult them and they do 
not agree with him l —He is not bound at all. 

4873. He can over-rule them or not as he likes ?— 
Yes. ft 

4874. Have you had much to do with munici¬ 
palities ?—Ho. 

4875. You could not say whether it would be 
desirable to give the Collector the powers of control 
that are now vested in Government or some of 
them ?—I am not in a position to speak with the 
same knowledge. 

4876. A'ou were for a long time in the office of the 
Board of Revenue 1 —Yes. 

4877. You therefore have a very good idea of the 
character of the work that goes up to the Board 
from Collectors and goes to Government from the 
Board ?—Yes. 

4878. There are a large number of routine 
matters that at present go up?—Yes. 

4879. A large number of matters, for instance, 
that go from the Collector to the Board of Revenue, 
which the Secretary disposes of on his own autho¬ 
rity and never troubles the members with 1 —That is 
what they call the routine papers. 

4880. Also the Board has to send to Government 
a large number of more or less routine matters? 
—Quite so. 

4881. Some of these restrictions are due to law ?— 
Yes, to laws and Codes. 

4882. Others to the Standing Orders of the Board 
of Revenue ?—Yes. 

4883. Has the Board of Revenue power to alter 
its own Standing Orders without the sanction of the 
Government?—Yes, but a copy of those orders goes 
to the Government, and it is open to the Govern¬ 
ment to object to them or not. 

4884. Has it in practice interfered much ?—Very 
rarely. 

4885. You say the promotion of graded officers is 
based on merit ; what do you mean by that?—-Until 
the Civilian reaches the position of a Collector he 
is promoted by seniority ; it is after that, when he 
comes to be made a member of the Board or is pro¬ 
moted to the High Court, that I think that merit 
should come into play. Until then I understand, 
unless there is something definite against the officer, 
they go by seniority. 
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4886. That you regard as fairly satisfactory?— 
Yes. 

4887. Then I will take Deputy ■Collectors ; in 
their case the promotion goes by seniority, does it 
not ?—Yes ; I think when there is a black mark 
against a certain officer they also overlook him ; a 
Deputy Collector may be passed over for certain 
misconduct. 

4888. For inefficiency we will say?—I do not 
think they will take account of inefficiency, because 
it is a matter which would differ in different Deputy 
Collectors. 

4889. You say when a Deputy Collector has been 
found guilty of misconduct he is not promoted?— 
■Generally the Local Government takes care not to 
promote him. 

4890. But apart from that the promotion of 
Deputy Collectors goes by seniority ?—Up to the 
Bs. 500 grade. 

4891. What higher grades are there?—Bs. 600 
and Bs. 700. 

4892. Those are supposed to be selected by merit 
and not by seniority ?—Yes. 

4893. Are the men who would go into the 
Bs. 500, Bs. 600, or Bs. 700 grades generally senior 
men, or men sent up not according to seniority? 
—Up to the Bs. 500 grade they go by seniority ; I 
have known instances when men have been passed 
over. 

4894. There are certain proposals to create 
further sub-divisions and taluks now under consid¬ 
eration ?—Yes. 

4895. Speaking generally, do these proposals go 
far enough or would you go further yourself £ 
They were proposed after a good deal of discussion 
and after the ascertaining of various facts and 
figures relating to the work in each taluk. 

4896. These proposals would meet the require¬ 
ments of the case ?—Yes. 

4897. You have mentioned the sanitary assistant to 
the District Medical Officer ; you say he is appointed 
at the expense of the Local Boards, and there is no 
sanitary work for him to do?—Yes, the Board does 
not know what to do with him ; it finds it impos¬ 
sible to give him any work ; he adds to the work. 
He writes reports and says that the sanitation of a 
village is bad and requires improvement ; then he 
sends up periodical reports ; these add immensely 
to our work ; if' we issue orders thereon to the 
tahsildar he sends orders to the inspector, and no¬ 
thing is practically done except the creation of 
work. 

4898. But is it not interesting to you to know that 
that particular village is in a good, bad, or indif¬ 
ferent condition?—It is no satisfaction to know, 
without any means of remedying it. 

4899. You mean you have no money?—Yes. 

4900. What about the village unions?—There are 
■only 22, and even in their case there would be 
poverty of funds. 

Mr. D. W. G. Cowie, I.C.! 

4917. (Chairman.) You are acting Inspector- 
General of Police in the Presidency of Madras?— 
Yes. 

4918. Will you state briefly the organization of 
the Police Department in Madras?—The Inspector- 
General’s office is in charge of a Gazetted Officer of 
the rank of Superintendent called the Assistant In¬ 
spector-General. There are 5 officers of the rank of 
Deputy Inspector-General. Of these, one is the 
Commissioner of Police for Madras City, apd 
another the Deputy Inspector-General in charge of 
the Criminal Intelligence and Bailways. The other 
three officers are in charge of ranges which divide 
between them the districts of the Presidency. 
•Officers of the rank of Superintendent number 34, 
and Assistant Superintendents 36. Forty appoint¬ 
ments of Deputy Superintendents have been sanc¬ 
tioned, of which 21 have been filled up. There 
are 379 inspectors, 728 sub-inspectors, 89 sergeants, 
2,505 head constables and 19,239 constables in the 
mufassal police. The strength of the Madras City 


4901. If there were funds the officer might be 
useful?—Certainly, if the establishment were pro¬ 
vided. 

4902. Has he anything to do in municipalities ?— 
No, they have their own sanitary establishment. 

4903. Do you know at whose instance this officer 
was appointed ?—The Sanitary Commissioner of the 
Government of Madras. 

4904. When a clerk sends up an office note, is it 
not accompanied by the records of the case and by 
such facts as are necessary for reference ?—Yes. 

4905. Then the office note is a precis for the guid¬ 
ance of the Divisional Officer?—It is supposed to 
be. 

4906. And .there is nothing to prevent the Divi¬ 
sional Officer from reading the papers ?—If he is so 
inclined. 

4907. Does the office note as a rule give facts, or 
does it suggest an order that should be issued?—It 
depends upon the individual clerks ; some of them 
venture to do it ; some are afraid to do it. 

4908. But take an energetic and industrious Divi¬ 
sional Officer ; would he be influenced by the office 
note?—I do not think so. 

4909. (Chairman.) From your knowledge of re¬ 
turns, are they accurately compiled ?—-As far as 
pcssible. 

4910. I mean the crop returns, vital statistics re¬ 
turns, and so on?—My impression is that there is 
delay as regards the statistics of cultivation. Take 
the month of May ; the returns may be brought in 
in the month of June or July ; of course, the kar- 
nam takes some time too. Unless there is close 
supervision and the karnam is brought to book for 
such small delays, inaccuracies may take place. 
There are also instances in which cultivation has 
not been brought into account at all. 

4911. So that the returns are not accurate ?—I do 
not say not accurate — not very accurate I will Bay. 

4912. (Mr. Meyer.) A previous witness produced 
a large number of returns prescribed by the Board 
of Ilevenue, yearly, quarterly and monthly. Were 
you in the Board’s office when these returns were 
last revised?—Yes. 

4913. What year was that ?—They were revised by 
a Committee ; I do not think that full effect was 
given to the recommendation of that Committee. 

4914. That revision was in 1898 or 1899 ; origin¬ 
ally there was a Committee of sherishtadars; other 
officials came in subsequently. Was there a 
general tendency to increase returns or reduce 
them 1 —To reduce them. 

4915. There was a considerable reduction ?—Yes. 

4916. In your personal opinion, could further re¬ 
duction have been made?—Yes, I think it is pos¬ 
sible. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

1, was called and examined. 

Police is 1 Commissioner, 2 Deputy Commissioners 
(who are Superintendents of Police), 1 Assistant 
Commissioner (who is a Deputy Superintendent), 
13 inspectors, 61 sub-inspectors, 29 sergeants, 219 
head constables and 1,376 constables. The powers 
of tho Inspector-General are defined in section 9 
of the Madras Act XXIiV of 1859. He is charged 
with the general direction and control, the dis¬ 
tribution, government and equipment of the force. 
In the execution of these duties he is subject to 
the approval of the Governor in Council. The 
fulfilment of his obligations necessitates frequent 
tours of inspection. The Inspector-General has 
certain powers assigned to him under the financial 
codes of sanctioning expenditure, and he can 
sanction for departmental execution building 
works not exceeding Rs. 2,500 in cost each. There 
are no rules as to what orders should be submitted 
to the Government for approval, but alterations 
involving expenditure or the conditions of service 
of officers would necessarily be so submitted. 
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4919. You arc charged with the discipline and in¬ 
terior economy of the police force P—Yes. 

4920. With what department of the Local 
Government do you correspond?—The Judicial 
Department. 

4921. Do you correspond direct with the Chief 
Secretary?—Officially, and demi-officially as well. 

4922. Do you find any unreasonable delay or 
any unnecessary delay in the communications 
which pass from you to him and vice versa ?—No, 

I do not think so. 

4923. I think you are not merely a police officer? 
—No, 1 am a member of the Indian Civil Service, 
with 22 years’ service. 

4924. You are frequently of course on tour in 
the Presidency?—Yes. 

4925. Have you got any general suggestions to 
make to us as to the possibility of so decentraliz¬ 
ing the work as to enable it to go both smoother 
and quicker?—One idea I had was that there 
might be a reduction of appeals. 

4926. Personal appeals or disciplinary appeals? 
—Personal appeals and other appeals—general 
administration. 

4927. First of all let us deal with personal 
appeals; do you mean appeals of constables or 
officers under your control from small fines or 
punishments ?—Yes. 

4928. YYould you follow the line taken by many 
other witnesses to limit that to a single appeal 
above the officer originally inflicting the punish¬ 
ment?—Y’es, except perhaps in cases of dismissal. 

4929. Y’ou would give a double appeal there?— 
Yes, I think I would allow a double appeal there 

4930. Or would you give a single appeal to a 
much higher authority?—Do you mean a singlo 
direct appeal to the higher authority than the 
officer next above? 

4931. Yes.—I think I would give a single appeal 
to the officer next above, and then to one above 
him again. 

4932. That you think ought to satisfy justice 
in every case?—Yes, I think so. 

4933. What were the other kind of appeals?—I 
really meant- general appeals on questions of 
general revenue administration; that is not a 
police matter at all; the personal appeals are the 
only ones we have to deal with. 

4934. I understand you are below the strength 
of your force in the Madras Presidency—below 
the strength now sanctioned?—'We are gradually 
working up to our sanctioned strength : different 
instalments have still to be sanctioned; there is 
one up now before the. Government of India. 

4935. Would you tell us what your relations 
are with the Director of Criminal Intelligence?— 
We have practically no relations. 

4936. Is it advisable that he should enter into 
relations with you as the superior officer of police 
in this Presidency, or are you more happy under 
an independent system?—I think it would be better 
to remain under the present system. 

4937. Do you ever correspond with the In- 
spectors-General in other provinces?—Every now 
and then we ask them what their practice is; for 
instance, we had a large correspondence about 
exchanging men for railway work on frontier 
railway stations. 

4938. Do you have conferences among your¬ 
selves?—There was one some years ago; it was 
before my time—before I came into the province. 

4939. Do you have a great number of statistics 
and returns to prepare?—No, I do not think so; 
we are not overburdened with them. 

4940. Nothing that causes undue correspon¬ 
dence?—No, I should not say so from my experience 
of the office. 

4941. How long have you been in the office 
altogether?—Eight months. 


4942. Are you satisfied, so far as you have seen, 
with the relations between the District Superin¬ 
tendents and the District Magistrates ?—Yes. 

4943. There is no suggestion that you can make 
as to removing delay in certain cases?—No; I 
was District Magistrate for a number of years, 
and I never had any trouble with my Superin¬ 
tendents of Police. 

4944. Their relations are happy so far as you 
know?—I think generally they are. 

4945. Now with regard to officers subordinate 
to the District Superintendent, are you satisfied 
that their relations with the people in their 
districts are fairly good and speedy, and that no 
unnecessary delay occurs in dealing with crime 
and so on?—Of course, it is difficult to say how 
far things will be satisfactory, because we are in 
a transition state at present. 

4946. Y'ou do not feel that you can usefully 
offer any remarks at this point?—Not with regard 
to that side of police work. 

4947. What side can you offer any suggestions 
upon?—I have not any serious suggestion to make. 
Thore are a few little points in which I think 
Government might give the Inspector-General a 
free hand. 

4948. Will you tell us what those points are?— 
One is the question of the appointment of unpassed 
men—men who have not passed the prescribed 
tests for certain appointments; the Inspector- 
General I think might be given a freer hand in 
that respect. 

4949. Have you had lately any instructions or 
regulations issued by your Government restricting 
or enlarging your responsibilities as Inspector- 
General?—No, nothing. 

4950. Do you know whether the Police Com¬ 
mission recommended any increase or restriction 
of these responsibilities?—One result of the Com¬ 
mission’s work was that the Commissioner of Police 
for the City of Madras was placed directly under 
the Inspector-General. 

4951. That is a purely local change only affect¬ 
ing the City of Madras, not the police force 
generally?—Yes, it affects the city only. 

4952. (Sir Sfcyninr/ Edyerley.) iWhat is the 
relation of the Inspector-General with the Magis¬ 
trate of the District; how is the responsibility 
divided: he is responsible in some measure for 
police work: who else, is responsible?—I do not 
think the Inspector-General ever does, or can, 
interfere with the District Magistrate in his 
administration—keeping the poace of the district 
and that sort of thing. 

4953. But what is supposed to be the division 
of duties in the Presidency—the District Magis¬ 
trate is responsible for the repression of crime in 
the district?—The District Magistrate is re¬ 
sponsible for the peace of the district. 

4954. And for the suppression of crime?—Yes. 

4955. And you for the organisation of the force 
in the district?—Yes. 

4956. We were told yesterday that the District 
Superintendent of Police was wanting in the in¬ 
fluence he ought to have because his powers were 
too restricted. It was suggested that the District 
Superintendent ought to have power of petty 
punishment, petty rewards, promotion up to 14 
or 15 rupees, power of transfer of inspectors 
within the district. iWhat have you to say to 
that?—T think he might promote constables to 
head constables for instance; I think it would be 
a good thing if he had the power of giving petty 
i*wards so as to reward a man on the spot and 
promptly. 

4957. Suppose you agree with him about those 
sort of things, who could do this; would you have 
to get the sanction of Government?—The Deputy 
Tnspector-General can sanction rewards to a 
certain extent. 

4958. Suppose you wanted to alter the con¬ 
stitution so that the District Superintendent could 
sanction these things, whose authority would be 
necessary?—-I should have to ask the Government 
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4959. Another suggestion that was made was 
that the system of placing the Superintendents 
and Assistant Superintendents in charge of a 
district was not so good a one as attaching an 
Assistant Superintendent to a district and allow¬ 
ing the Superintendent to use him as he thought 
best?—illy own opinion is that the Assistant 
Superintendent should have his own range. 

4900. The suggestion was that being in one 
office they could be in and out, could tour more 
easily, and that the Assistant Superintendent’s 
office should be abolished?—I do not think that 
that would work very well. After all, the Assist¬ 
ant Superintendent has not much office work ; he 
has a very small office. 

4961. You are not in favour of the change?—No. 

4962. You said you were in a state of transition ; 
how does that come about P—The additions to the 
strength consequent on the recommendations of 
the Police Commission are being gradually in¬ 
troduced. 

4963. Have you got all the sanctions that you 
want for that?—AVe have got the main sanction; 
now the re-allocation of the district forces is 
going on in instalments; the first instalment is 
now with the Government of India. 

4964. What do you mean by the re-allocation?— 
Doing away with the old stations and boundaries, 
and forming new circles, and adjusting the new 
force to them. 

4965. Have you got any of the new force yet?— 
Some of the proposals have been carried out ; the 
reserves are now practically complete, and higher 
rates of pay of the superior staff have been intro¬ 
duced ; half the new rank of Deputy Superinten¬ 
dents has been recruited, and so on. 

4966. But you really have not carried out any 
of the re-organisation in the police stations?—No, 
we have not got any of the new circles or new 
stations yet. 

4967. Have you got any new sub-inspectors yet ? 
—Yes, we have 789 at present. 

4968. What is the aggregate number to be?— 
1.444. 

4969. Have you had any difficulty about that?— 
No, we get crowds of applicants. 

4970. But I mean any difficulty with the Govern¬ 
ment of India?—No, none whatever. 

4971. Do you know whether the Government of 
Madras have accepted the recommendations of the 
Police Commission generally?—Yes, I think they 
have. 

4972. I understand that recently the uniform for 
the whole of India has been prescribed?—Yes, for 
Gazetted Officers. 


the Madras system was one of stations under head j)_ w. 
constables ?—Yes. Cowie. 


4981. And the head constables were directly sub¬ 
ordinate to the inspectors?—Yes. 

4982. The finding of the Police Commission was 
that that was not quite a satisfactory system, and that 
you wanted officers of superior standing in charge of 
police stations—sub-inspectors ?—Yes. 

4983. And such delay as has occurred in re-organ¬ 
ising your establishment is rather due to the fact 
that you have had to recruit a new agency to re¬ 
place an old one, and you can only do that gradu¬ 
ally?—Just so ; the first instalment if sanctioned 
would have been introduced this October ; it could 
not have been done sooner. 

4984. You have spoken of Deputy Superinten¬ 
dents ; was the intention that the Deputy Superin¬ 
tendent should take charge of a portion of the dis¬ 
trict as the Assistant Superintendent does now, or 
that he should be a Personal Assistant to the Dis¬ 
trict Superintendent at headquarters?—I think he 
is intended to be a Personal Assistant at head¬ 
quarters, but there also must be a number of them 
in charge of divisions. 

4985. Then there will be both?—When we have 
full strength we shall have 40 ; there will be 28 
police districts ; that would give a Personal Assis¬ 
tant for each district, and we should nearly always 
w r ant some at least to fill vacancies in divisions vice 
Assistant Superintendents on leave. 

4986. Therefore you will have a certain number 
in divisional charge too?—Yes, we have seven or 
eight now. 

4987. It was put to us by a previous witness that 
a constable cannot be black-marked even by his 
District Superintendent without an appeal ; is that 
necessary ?—I think an appeal against a black 
mark, unless it is the last black mark of a series 
which entails his dismissal, might be abolished. In 
fact, that is proposed in a draft Police Act for all 
India. 

4988. A black mark only acts against a man seri¬ 
ously when a certain number have been piled up 7— 
The third loses his increment if he has earned one. 
and a sixth entails his dismissal. 

4989. Then you would not allow an appeal against 
a black mark until the sixth, when the conse¬ 
quences became serious?—I should rather be in¬ 
clined to allow one against the third black mark, 
because it means that it takes away his increment. 

4990. But you see no reason for appeals against 
the first and second black marks?—I do not think 
so. 

4991. Is there anything in the law which obliges 
an appeal against the first and second ?—Not that 
I know of. 
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4973. Has that made much change in your uni¬ 
form here?—No, really very slight. I believe it 
was intended to be less expensive than the old 
uniform, but the fact is it costs much about the 
same ; the new working dress—the khaki dress— 
is very popular. 

4974. You are satisfied with that?—Yes, of course 
there are one or two very small items which might 
have been different perhaps. 

4975. Practically you have had nothing to do with 
the Director of Criminal Intelligence?—No, no¬ 
thing at all. 

4976. (Mr. Meyer.) You have a Deputy Inspector- 
General in charge of Criminal Intelligence?—Yes. 

4977. And correspondence would go on between 
him and the Director at Simla or Calcutta?—Yes. 

4978. Has there been any complaint of excessive 
calls for information or interference on the part of 
the Director of Criminal Intelligence?—None what¬ 
ever. 


4992. So that it is purely a departmental order?— 
It is practice I think. 

4993. You have been a Collector for several 
years ?—Yes. 

4994. Have you any suggestion on which you feel 
particularly strongly which you wish to put before 
us in that capacity ?—No, I do not think so. There 
is the suggestion that second appeals may be done 
away with generally. 

4995. In administrative matters, or in disciplin¬ 
ary matters, or in both?—I should say in both. 

4996. As a rule one appeal should suffice ?—Yes. 

4997. Would you say so in the case of the dis¬ 
missal of an officer?—I do not think I would allow 
an appeal in the case of an officer except in the case 
of dismissal. 

4998. But in the case of dismissal you would 
allow one?—Yes. 

4999. Always or under certain conditions ?—I 
think I should allow it in all cases of dismissal. 


4979. Has there been any good obtained from his 
advice based on the work in other provinces?—I 
think our Criminal Investigation Department gets 
valuable information from him. 

4980. You spoke of some delay in your district 
arrangements ; before the Police Commission sat, 


5000. You are acquainted with the report of the 
Police Commission?—Yes. 

5001. (Mr. Hichens.) Generally, were the recom¬ 
mendations of that Commission in favour of unifor¬ 
mity throughout the different provinces on a large 
number of matters?—Yes. 
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5002. Could you instance any cases where the 
uniformity that they recommended would not bo 
desirable. For example, take uniforms ; did they 
recommend that they should be uniform ?—Only for 
Gazetted European Officers. 

5003. Did they make that recommendation ?— 
That is settled. 

5004. Is it desirable to have uniformity in a point 
of that sort?—I see no objection to it. 

5005. Then with regard to pay, did they make 
any recommendation in regard to uniformity?—I 
think the pay of the superior ranks is the same all 
over India, but the pay of the lower ranks varies 
to a certain extent with locality. 

5006. Do the Government of India leave it to the 
provincial Government to pay their subordinate 
officers whatever they think fit?—No, I think the 
Government of India settled the whole thing on the 
lines of the Commission's Report. 

5007. That is to say, the provincial Government 
have not got the power to settle the pay of their 
own subordinate officers?—They were consulted be¬ 
fore the pay was settled. 

5008. Should not the Government of Madras be 
able to settle for themselves what they are going to 
pay their subordinate officers without having to get 
the consent of the Government of India?—I do not 
think the Government of India could settle it over 
a certain figure without the consent of the Secre¬ 
tary of State. 

5009. But without entering into the relations of 
the Government of India with the Secretary of 
State, is that not a matter that should be settled 
locally?—Well, it is a very big thing ; personally, 
I should say it is a thing that ought to have gone 
to the Government of India. 

5010. There are no municipal police anywhere in 
Madras?—No. 

5011. The police are all under Government?— 
Yes, 

5012. You would not recommend that any police 
power should be devolved upon local authorities?— 
No. certainly not. 

5013. (Mr. Duff.) Which officer now has the 
power of dismissing a head constable?—The Dis¬ 
trict Superintendent can dismiss a head constable ; 
then an appeal lies to the Deputy Inspector- 
General, a second appeal to the Inspector-General,; 
and a third appeal, or rather a petition, to the 
Local Government. 

5014. Can the appellant go up as far as the 
Government of India ?—He can send up a petition, 

I think. 

5015. 'But he has not a right of appeal?—I do not 
think so. 

5016. Do you sometimes get remarks recorded by 
magistrates about the conduct of police in the in¬ 
vestigation of cases which have come before the 
magistrates for trial?—'Every now and then the 
magistrate reports a particular case, or the con¬ 
duct of the police in connection with a number of 
cases. 

5017. In Bengal there is a book in which the 
magistrate who tries a case can enter any remarks 
he likes about the conduct of the police; is there 
any such book here?—I think thero is a form for 
every case the magistrate disposes of, and if he 
likes he can make remarks on the conduct of the 
police. 

5018. Do those remarks go up to you or to the 
Deputy Inspector-General?—They do not go to the 
Deputy Inspector-General unless there is something 
very special ; I do not think they go beyond the 
District Superintendent. 

5019. Ts notion taken when such remarks are 
received?—I think so. 

5020. But they do not generally come up to you? 

•—No. 

5021. What are the relations of the police with 
village watchmen in Madras villages?—The police 
have no control over them ; they are entirely under 
the village magistrate. 


5022. Are they not bound to report the occur¬ 
rence of crimes to the nearest police station?— 
They need only report to the village magistrate 
and he will report to the police station 

5023. It is not part of the duty of the watch¬ 
man to go direct to the police station?—I cannot 
say that it is his duty. 

5024. (Sir Frederic Lehj ) As to appeals, would 
you allow a second appeal in the case of reduc¬ 
tions as well as dismissals ; reduction is partial 
dismissal of course?—I do not think I would, 
because the controlling authority could always 
interfere if injustice had been done. 

5025. You would not give a second appeal as 
a matter of right in a case where a man was re¬ 
duced say from Rs. 25 to Rs. 10 ; it might be a 
more serious thing to him than a full dismissal?— 
Yon would have to limit it- somewhere, would vou 
not ? 

5026. My own suggestion is that reductions 
should be put on the same footing as dismissals; 
you do not think so?—I do not think I would do 
that. 

5027. Do you not think there is a real danger 
of depriving the lower police 'Service of some 
attraction by reducing the right of appeal? The 
police Service is not very popular, is it, in itself? 
—There is no difficulty about recruiting in most 
of our Madras districts. 

5028 You do not think there would be any real 
danger in reducing the right of appeal—I mean 
in making the service dangerously unpopular?— 
No, I should not say so. 

5029. As to your relations B'ith the District 
Magistrate; do you work at all in concert B’ith 
him : when you visit the district do you make a 
point of seeing him?—Yes, always. 

5030. Have you a special detective staff at your 
disposal in your office—I mean detective experts? 
—Tn the Criminal Investigation branch of my 
office. 

5031. That is under your Deputy?—Yes. 

5032. Suppose you or your Deputy heard 
rumours of some impending trouble say in a dis¬ 
trict, or a gang of coiners, would you send one of 
your special staff to enquire into it?—My Deputy 
u-ould. 

5033. Would he do that in consultation B’ith 
the district authorities?—Yes, I think he nould 
in the ordinary course consult them ; I think they 
would B-ork together. 

5034. Is he not bound to do so by the rules; 
under present conditions is it possible for him to 
send one of his own men into a district without 
oven the knoudedge of the District Superinten¬ 
dent?—It is quite possible. 

5035. Is that right?—I do not think it is usual. 

5036. Do you think it should be allowed; is it 
not subversive of discipline for a policeman to be 
working in a district without the knoudedge even 
of the local head of the police?—Yes, I think ho 
ought to knou’ certainly. 

5037. But there is no provision making it com¬ 
pulsory to inform the district authorities?—I 
should not like to answer that question yes or no. 

5038. You think it ought to be made com¬ 
pulsory ?—Yes. 

5039. Does the Director of Criminal Investiga¬ 
tion under the Government of India ever act in 
that u’ay ; if he sent his emissaries into a district 
under your control would you have no objection?— 

I think he would only do it through the local 
Inspector-General. 

■5040. But you are not clear as to the division of 
authority in that way?—I think he would act 
through his own subordinates. 

5011. Independently of the District Officer?— 
I am not sure. 

■5042. As a general principle, you would agree 
that the District Superintendent of Police, acting 
under the general supervision of the District 
Magistrate, should be solely responsible for the 
treatment of crime in his district—I mean local 
crime ?—Yes. 
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5043. Then as to this change of system that has 
been recently introduced; do you consider that on 
the whole the changes are improvements or do you 
not ?—It is rather too soon to give any opinion I 
think. 

5044. I suppose they .were made by the Govern¬ 
ment of India?—les, by the Government of India 


on the recommendation of the Police Commission. 

50-15. They also gave the money?—Yes. 

5046. If the Local Government had had tho 
money there is no reason to suppose that they 
would not have made improvements before?—No 
doubt they would. 

{The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. C. J. IIiggs was called and examined. 


5047. (Chairman.) \ou are acting as Chairman 
of the Madras Trades -Association?—Yes; the 
Madras Trades Association having been invited 
by Government to nominate witnesses to give 
evidence before this Commission, I have been 
desired by the members, as Acting Chairman, to 
represent them. I am unable to say tlrat trading 
interests are unduly hampered by the existing 
state of affairs, but on tho question of decen¬ 
tralization in the abstract the trading community 
would prefer to see as large a measure of decen¬ 
tralization introduced into the Government of this 
country as is compatible with the safeguarding of 
imperial interests. 

M e know from experience that all large business 
concerns can only be successfully worked on a 
caiefully arranged system of decentralization, and 
w'e think that an analogy between such concerns 
and the larger operations of Government may be 
fairly permitted. A large trading concern with 
branches in several parts of India offers some com¬ 
parison in regard to methods, and in any such 
business concern tho system of trusting the man on 
the spot is the keynote to suoooss. As traders, 
therefore, we entirely believe in a system of de¬ 
centralization and would apply it within all 
reasonable limits to tho Government of the 
oountry. We think that centralized rules put a 
premium on irresponsibility and incompetence, and 
that men who possess originality, executive ability 
and the power to aot promptly and wisely in an 
emergency are handicapped by such rules and re¬ 
duced to the level of the incompetent. We 
recognise that such rules have been made to pro¬ 
tect. tile weakest, link in the chain, but we think 
it better that the chain should ocoasionally snap 
and the weak link thus disclosed be supplied by a 
stronger one, than that all initiative should be 
denied to good men by cast-iron regulations. Wo 
reoognise that the rules by which the officers of 
Government are guided are the outoome of years 
of experienoe and have not been framed capri¬ 
ciously and without reason, and we admit that in 
a country like India it is necessary that a large 
measure of controlling power should remain in the 
hands of tho highest authority, but we think the 
time has arrived when a larger share of control may 
safely be given to provincial Governments and 
scope for initiative be afforded to officers of 
Government of proved ability. 

The hard and fast rules laid down in the Civil 
Account Code and the Public Works Department 
Code in regard to the purchase of European stores 
might with advantage be relaxed and purchasing 
departments might be given a freer hand in placing 
their orders. It is unjust that trading firms in 
India should bo specifically excluded from any 
share of the Government orders for articles in 
which they deal. This is felt to be a distinct 
grievance by my Association, the members of which 
bear a heavy share of the burden of taxation and 
invest their capital—and incidentally their lives— 
in enterprises which tend to the general prosperity 
of the country. It is presumed that the pro¬ 
hibition against giving orders to local firms for 
articles of European manufacture is based on the 
fallacy that such articles oan be moro cheaply pro¬ 
cured and imported through the agency of the 
India Office. There is scarcely an article of this 
description so imported by Government that local 
traders would not be prepared to supply to Govern¬ 
ment at rates at least as low as those now paid. If 
the spending departments were entrusted with 
larger powers and given an unrestricted market 
they would soon find where orders oould be most 
advantageously placed. 

If it is not considered possible to give the free 
hand I ask for, I would ask that at least the low 
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limit of Rs. 50, within which an officer may buy 
locally, may be very considerably increased, say to 
Rs. 500. The present limit operates against 
Government frequently, as, for instance, when 
small quantities of an article have to be pur¬ 
chased at a higher rate titan a larger quantity can 
be obtained for, in order to keep within the limit. 
It will be said, of course, that in such a case the 
officer should put his order through the usual 
channel or obtain formal sanction to exceed the 
limit, but it is well known that many cases arise 
in which even the delay of obtaining the formal 
sanction would defeat the purpose for which the 
goods are wanted. 

There are many other restrictions on trade in the 
Government Codes which seem to be quite unjusti¬ 
fiable. Such for instance is the prohibition against 
buying typewriters or Chubb's locks in the local 
market. The purchase of books or newspapers is 
also strictly prohibited. There appears to be some 
relaxation in favour of Madras and Bombay in this 
respect, as in these Presidencies a Government 
official can get his books or newspapers through the 
local Superintendent of Stationery, but in all other 
parts of India orders must go through the Con¬ 
troller in Calcutta. Except that small sums are 
placed at the disposal of one or two officials annu¬ 
ally for the purchase of books in the country, every 
book required for official purposes is ordered from 
one home firm. 

The appointment of Inspectors-General attached 
to the departments of the Government of India and 
dealing with departments which are primarily 
administered by Local Governments is unsound in 
principle and acts detrimentally to trade. In a 
country like India it is impossible to bring into line 
the varying conditions existing in different parts of 
the Empire, and the attempt to standardise prac¬ 
tice throughout the country without regard to local 
conditions must result harmfully. I believe that 
since the appointment of the Controller of Printing 
and Stationery a few years ago attempts have been 
made to standardise the methods of work and rates 
of wages in the official printing establishments 
throughout the country. It must be patent to 
everyone that this is wrong in principle when con¬ 
ditions vary so greatly as they do between north and 
south India. Labour in the south is cheap, in the 
north it is comparatively dear. An attempt, there¬ 
fore, to force the Local Government press to do 
binding work by the piece on the lines adopted by 
other Government presses in other parts of the 
country, would result in a very serious disturbance 
of the labour market here which would affect the 
printing and binding trade most adversely. If my 
information is correct, local employers of labour in 
this industry owe much to the Madras Government 
for resisting this and similar attempts to interfere 
with established trade customs without due regard 
to local conditions. Periodical conferences be¬ 
tween provincial Heads of Departments would be 
quite sufficient to systematize work and keep up 
such a standard of uniformity as is desirable, and 
would certainly be a much less expensive method 
of arriving at this end. 

Private printing establishments occasionally do 
work for Government departments on the condition 
that all charges are approved by the Superintendent 
of the Local Government Press. As this officer has 
himself to work under the same labour conditions 
there is no particular unfairness to local trade in 
this, but now that an official in Calcutta has the 
right to dictate rates which may be quite unsuited 
to local conditions, the local printer has no guar¬ 
antee that his work will not finally be paid for at 
rates that he cannot regard as fair, because in some 
other parts of India, under different conditions, other 
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rates prevail. In one case, an amount passed and 
closed two years ago has recently been reopened by 
the Controller and much useful time and some 
stationery has been spent in correspondence over a 
sum of 8 As. and 10 pies. 

The Controller of Stationery may interfere with 
contracts placed by the Superintendent of 
Stationery, and without regard to the suitableness 
of the articles ordered to the purpose for which it 
is required, may decline to sanction such older and 
may place it elsewhere. It is open to him to 
decline to sanction an order placed with a Madras 
firm and order it to be placed with a Calcutta firm. 

The frequent change in the oflicer holding the 
position of Collector of Sea Customs has been more 
than once called attention to by my Association 
and the Chamber of Commerce. This officer is 
necessarily in close touch with trading matters, 
and our complaint is that when a man has become 
thoroughly acquainted with local trade conditions 
he is shifted and a new man takes his place. I 
would desire to see more permanence in posts of 
this kind, and I think that the frequent transfers 
in Government service generally are not conducive 
to good government. 

5048. You are yourself in business here?—I am 
partner in a business firm here. 

5049. Are you a member yourself of the Madras 
Municipality ?—I am a member of the Corporation 
of Madras and also a member of the Port Trust ; I 
am also an ex-Sheriff of Madras. 

5050. Then you have some practical experience 
of the local government of the city of Madras?— 
Yes. I may claim some small practical experi¬ 
ence. 

5051. Are you still a member of the Port Trust? 
—Yes. 

5052. With regard to either the Port Trust or 
the Municipality, do you find that there is any un¬ 
due delay in dealing with the Local Government, or is 
there excessive correspondence, or are there any 
general improvements which you could suggest to 
us?—I certainly entertain the opinion that there 
might be a very much freer hand given to the 
Corporation in many matters. I am not disposed 
to say that an absolutely free hand should be 
given ; I believe that Government control is not 
only good but necessary ; but I think that in regard 
to petty details, particularly in regard to the estab¬ 
lishment of the Corporation and in its minor budget 
proposals, they might be given quite a free hand 
without the interference of Government. 

5053. You think from your experience that there 
i 3 certain relaxation of control desirable both in 
the interests of the Government and in the in¬ 
terests of the Municipality?—Certainly in the 
interests of the Municipality, and I take it that 
Government interests would not suffer. 

5054. As Chairman of the Trades Association you 
make a statement with regard to the purchase of 
European goods by local authorities ; would it save 
time if that were sanctioned?—I think it would ; I 
think also it would be in the interests of Govern¬ 
ment. 

5055. You are aware that the matter is now under 
consideration?—I am aware that a Committee 
visited Madras, before which my Association had 
not an opportunity of giving evidence. 


Generally, your view is that the local officials 
might be given some increased powers with regard 
to the purchase of European goods and goods pio- 
duced in this country ?—Yes, generally. 

5060. With regard to the control of the local 
press ; you say that the desire of the Government 
of India for uniformity has adversely affected you I 

_With reference to the appointment of a Controller 

of Printing and Stationery, the endeavour to apply 
conditions which exist in other parts of India to 
this particular part of the country is dangerous to 
local interests. I have mentioned the case of bind¬ 
ing work, which has been done at the Government 
press on the same system as is the case with all 
private establishments. I have reason to believe 
that the Controller has tried to enforce a system 
there which obtains in some other part of the 
country, which system if introduced would un¬ 
doubtedly unsettle the Madras wages market, and 
cost the Government of Madras a larger sum. 

5061. With regard to the point you raise about 
the transfer of officers, does this adversely affect 
traders when those officers happen to be Collectors 
of Sea Customs?—I am speaking only of the Col¬ 
lector of Sea Customs, because he is the officer with 
whom traders are most in contact. Speaking gene¬ 
rally, I believe that transfers throughout the 
country are objectionable, but with regard to the 
Collector of Sea Customs it has been a matter of 
complaint that he has been so frequently trans¬ 
ferred that before a man has accustomed himself 
to local conditions he is sent away and a stranger 
comes in. 

5062. That has the effect of delaying the libera¬ 
tion of goods?—It certainly has an adverse effect 
on trade generally ; a man who is known to, and 
accessible to, the traders generally, is a man who 
can expedite business, and he has started, and gone 
a long way towards, understanding any matter put 
before him. 

5063. Are goods often liberated from detention 
before a cheque is actually paid for the customs 
dues?—I think not ; in my experience it is rather 
the other way about. I think customs dues are 
frequently paid before the amount due on the goods 
is made up. 

5004. Therefore the knowledge of the Collector 
of Customs of the financial standing of a firm would 
not affect his dealings with the trading community? 
—Probably not, because I think Government takes 
no risk in that respect. 

5065. Still, you would like to see a greater per¬ 
manency ?—I think a greater permanency would be 
beneficial all round. 

5066. (Mr. Meyer.) About the Collector of Sea 
Customs and his transfers ; was that a subject on 
which your Association memorialised the Govern¬ 
ment of India 2 or 3 years ago?—I am not sure that 
we memorialised the Government of India ; I know 
that the matter has come before us and that we 
have made representations on the subject. 

5067. You say you made representations to the 
Government, but you are not quite certain whether 
it was to the Local Government or to the Government 
of India?—When I say that we have made repre¬ 
sentations, I would confine myself to saying that 
we have commented in our annual reports and at 
our annual meetings on the frequency of transfers. 


5056. What rvas that Committee?—-I think it was 
called the Stores Committee. 

5057. Was that a Government of India Com¬ 
mittee?—Yes. We corresponded with the Com¬ 
mittee afterwards more or less on this point. In 
the Civil Account Code there is an absolute prohi¬ 
bition against dealing with local firms ; we regard 
that as a grievance. 

5058. This Committee did not ask you to give 
evidence?—No, we were not asked to give evidence 
and we afterwards communicated with them on that 
point ; they said that we might have offered to give 
evidence, but we did not know that we were entitled 
to offer ourselves. 


5068. Are you aware that there has been a change 
made in the status of the Collector of Sea Customs 
and the method of his appointment?—Yes, I am 
aware that an Imperial Service, and a very cen¬ 
tralised service I take it, has now been established. 

5069. Are you aware that one of the reasons as¬ 
signed for the formation of that Service was to 
avoid these frequent transfers and to give officers 
sufficient inducement to stay a long time in the 
customs?—In so far as that is the reason, I entirely 
approve of it, but I believe that the present Col¬ 
lector of Sea Customs, who has been here quite 
a short time, and is the first appointed under the 
new scheme, is about to be moved. 


5059. However, the matter is under considera¬ 
tion, and I will not press you further on that point. 


5070. If the creation of the Imperial Service 
had the effect of reducing these constant transfers 
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of which you complain, you would welcome it, but 
otherwise you would not?—I should welcome any¬ 
thing which tended to permanency in a depart¬ 
ment such as that, because that is a department 
which very closely affects trade interests. 

5071. You speak of interference by the Con¬ 
troller of Printing and Stationery with the Madras 
Government Press; have you any knowledge of the 
work of the Madras Government Press?—-I have 
some knowledge—not of course any official know¬ 
ledge. I am aware, as a printer myself, of what 
is going on in other printing establishments, in¬ 
cluding the Government Press. 

5072. You say there are orders in such matters 
as book-binding which are injudicious?—I do not 
attack them as injudicious orders; I merely state 
that instructions have been given to the Madras 
Superintendent to conform to the conditions exist¬ 
ing in other places with regard to this particular 
work. 

5073. But what is the foundation of your 
opinion; is it hearsay or have you direct know¬ 
ledge of the subject?—My information is derived 
more or less from private conversation with the 
people concerned. 

5074. With the Press Superintendents?—Yes, 
I cannot claim to have any official knowledge on 
the subject whatever. 


that would rectify itself probably within the 
course of a few months. 

5087. Do you consider it of any advantage to 
the trade of the country, or do you consider it a 
matter of indifference, that the management of 
all the different customs houses should be identical 
—I mean is the system of Bombay, Calcutta, 
Rangoon, and Karachi, a matter of indifference 
to you in Madras?—It would be a matter of 
indifference if our landing and customs house 
arrangements are taken into consideration; but 
so far as the general system is concerned I think 
it is uniform throughout the country. 
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5088. Up to the other day the control was in 
the hands of the provincial Governments?—Until 
quite recently. 

5089. Apart from the question of the transfer 
of officials—which is an accident—do you consider 
that a change which practically would bring about 
great uniformity is, in the matter of sea customs, 
a change for the benefit of trade or not ?—I think, 
on the whole, it is for the benefit of trade. 


5090. Then you think it is desirable that the 
control of the sea customs of a country, however 
big, should all be in one hand?—I think so, 
inasmuch as the customs duty would be the same 
everywhere; the conditions apply all over the 
country. 


5075. You are therefore not in a position to say 
what the precise orders or instructions of tho 
Controller were, and what his motives were?— 
Precisely; I am not dealing with that except as 
an illustration of the point that centralization as 
represented by Controllers-General is likely to 
interfere with local conditions and local trade 
interests. 

5076. Can the Controller force the .Madras 
Government Press to do anything he wishes; is 
it not a matter for the discretion of the Madras 
Government ?—That I cannot answer; that is 
entirely beyond my knowledge. 

5077. You are on the Port Trust?—I am a 
member of the Port Trust. 

5078. Do you consider as a member of the Port 
Trust that the Government control is too rigid?— 
No, I do not. I think with regard to the Port 
Trust, as recently constituted, that it has a 
free hand and a full measure of responsibility. 
Government, of course, maintain financial control, 
but all schemes that have been prepared in the 
past by the Port Trust have been sanctioned, and 
I cannot think of any instance in which Govern¬ 
ment interference has been detrimental. 

5079. For all works over a certain amount you 
have to send estimates to the Government for 
sanction?—Yes. 

5080. Apart from ordinary budget control, these 
specific works have to go up?—Yes. 

5081. Is that necessary in all cases?—I should 
not consider it necessary in small matters—works 
of say under a lakh in cost—but with regard to 
harbour works, they are usually of an expensive 
and important nature, and I think probably 
Government supervision in these matters is 
desirable. 

5082. Do you happen to know what the present 
limit is beyond which you must send up to 
Government?—I do not. 

5083. Is it below a lakh?—Yes. it is below a 
lakh. 

5084. Your point is that within a lakh the Port 
Trust might be left to their own discretion and 
over a lakh they should go to Government ?—I 
think so. 

5085. ( Sir Steyning Edgerley.) Are the big 
markets in India now ready to supply European 
goods for Government ?—Undoubtedly. 

5086. Are they capable of meeting the demands 
of Government?—Quite capable. Naturally, if 
Government orders were suddenly thrown on the 
market there would be a shortage at first, but 


5091. You think it is a function practically of 
the Central Government?—I think it is. 

5092. (S'ir Frederic Lely.) Have you had experi¬ 
ence of any complaints on behalf of the minor 
ports of Madras that port dues are levied there 
and instead of being spent locally are absorbed in 
the work of the port of Madras?—I have no know¬ 
ledge of that. 

5093. (Mr. Butt.) Does the Government of India 
give any preference to goods produced in this 
country if they can be supplied at the same rate 
and of the same quality as goods imported?—Yes, 
there is a distinct preference in favour of Indian- 
made goods ; in fact, it extends to the prohibition 
of the use of European articles in many respects— 
paper for instance. 

5094. Is that rule on the whole a sound one?— 
In the interests of the trade of the country, which 
is thereby protected, it is probably sound, but 
taking a wider viow of it I do not think it is. 

5095. Is there not risk of extravagance if the 
rules as to the purchase of European goods were 
relaxed?—I think not. 

5096. And in the case of the lower officials, 
you do not think there would be any risk of 
corruption?—I do not see that the door is any 
more opened to corruption. 

5097. (Mr. Hichens.) Has the Madras Munici¬ 
pality power to purchase their stores locally P— 
They may purchase their goods locally but they 
must purchase by contract; they cannot go into 
tho open market and buy. 

5098. They must put the things up to tender?— 
Yes. 

5099. Suppose, for example, they intended to 
embark on some scheme or another; I take it that 
first of all probably, if it was a large scheme, they 
would have to get the approval of the Government ? 
—Yes, to anything over a lakh in expenditure. 

5100. Having got that, would they have to sub¬ 
mit their tenders to the Government, or would 
they bo allowed to select the tender which (within 
the rules) appeared to them most desirable?—They 
would not need to submit their tenders to the 
Government. Government sanction having been 
given to the general work, the details of it would 
be supervised by the executive of the Corporation; 
it would be the Standing Committee of the Cor¬ 
poration who would deal with tenders. 

5101. So far as the Madras Municipality is 
concerned you are satisfied that they have all the 
powers they could want in that matter?—Yes, I 
think they have. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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5102. (Chairman.) Will you state briefly the conducive to good results in another respect, 
nature of your duties?—I am a Deputy Collector Persons who have done well only as Magistrates 
of Namakkal. I am in charge of two taluks , which may be promoted to the first class of deputy tah- 
comprise an area of about 900,000 acres with a sildars, while those who show an aptitude for 
population of 600,000, and a demand of nearly revenue work also may be promoted to the last 
87 Nov., 1907, lakhs of rupees under land revenue and cesses. grade tahsildars. 

- There are over 200 revenue villages. Collection Deputy tahsildars and tahsildars should be made 

and account work is done by a staff of 300 village ex-officio members of the taluk Hoard. They tour 
munsiffs and monigars and 180 karnams. The about the roads frequently and inspect so many 
whole work is supervised by an outdoor staff of places, and it will be a distinct advantage to have 
eight revenue inspectors, three deputy tahsildars them on the taluk Board. The control of and the 
and two tahsildars. I have also to dispose of revenue from markets in unions may be trans- 
first class casesj maintenance cases and cases under *ferred to the unions themselves. At present it is 
the security provisions of the Criminal Procedure the taluk Board that gets the income. The 

Codo and also hear appeals from the sub-magis- panehayat will bo able to carry many reforms if 

trates of the division. Besides revenue and their resources are thus augmented, 

magisterial work I have to do a certain amount of In the matter of location of liquor shops the 
work for the Local Funds as the President of the union panchayats may be usefully consulted. 
taluk Board. In that capacity I have to supervise Outside the Presidency capital "and certain im- 
the woik of 11 union panchayats. portant towns, there is no material worth the 

As an instance of the excessive leaning of the name for the formation of Advisory, much less of 

Government of India towards uniformity, mention Administrative, Councils to assist Divisional or 

may be made of the recent orders under which District Authorities. It is with very groat diffi- 

the interest on advances to cultivators under the culty that Presidents of taluk Boards find suitable 

Loans Acts has been raised from 5 to 6£ per cent. candidates for vacancies in taluk Boards and 

The former rate has been in force in this union panchayats. It must be many years before 

Presidency for the last nine years and is the rate the scheme can be thought of. Before the intro- 

which the Local Government had always thought duction of any such system, the inhabitants should 

to be a proper rate. The reasons adduced by the have learnt sufficiently of the need for tolerance, 

Government of India are that 6£ per cent, is the in respect of caste and religion. At present the 

rate which is adopted in provinces other than several elements are in check only under the firm 

Madras, Bombay and Burma, and that the general hand of the British Government, 

opinion of the Local Government of Northern In the early days of the British administration, 
India is that there is no reason for reducing their the village panehayat was a powerful body. Even 
present rate of G£ per cent. now, it is so in remote localities or among certain 

The existing rules regarding appeals are not sects of people. It is very strong among artisans, 

unnecessarily liberal and may therefore bo eon- & consequence of the non-existence of such a 

tinued. panehayat, the villagers are now driven to towns 

Executive Officers have sufficient opportunities in respect of their civil and criminal cases, where 

for personal contact with the people in their fn® come under the unwholsome influence of law 

frequent tours. Under the rules, a Divisional touts. Every step taken to resuscitate the old 

Officer has to spend 2£ months in every half year system will be a boon conferred on the poor 
in camp. ‘ ignorant litigants of villages. At each revenue 

•I do not think that transfers of Deputy Col- village a panehayat of five should be constituted 

lectors are unnecessarily frequent. In fact as ! ,le village munsiff as the President and tho 

many as 18 were at one station for more than karuam as the Secretary, the remaining four 

five years at the beginning of this year; Govern- members being selected by the tahsildar on ac- 

ment have recently transferred eight of these count of their property and other qualifications, due 

officers. District munsiffs are as a rule transferred regard being had to the representation of factions 

after three years' stay, but in the case of Deputy and classes of communities. This panehayat may 

Collectors not less than five years seem necessary. f°>' Ute present be invested with power to dispose 

One year will be required to make the officer °f ail thefts under section 379, Indian Penal 

tolerably well acquainted with his division, another Code, where the value of the property does not 

will bo needed to make hint thoroughly familiar exceed rupees five, and inconsiderable assaults and 

and view questions from all points of view. affrays, either by fine up to that amount or by 

During the next three years he will bo able to simple detention for 12 hours or detention in 

frame schemes and do something useful out of the stocks for six hours in the case of lower classes, 

ordinary groove of office routine for the improve- I 11 respect of civil matters they may have power 

ment of the people and for the enhancement of 1° dispose of all suits up to Rs. 20. 
the revenue. At present the village munsiff in his in- 

There are at present five grades of tahsildars on dividual capacity has power to take cognizance 
Rs. 250, 225, 200, 175, and ISO. After the °f thefts up to one rupee and of inconsiderable 

appointment of stationary sub-magistrates the assaults and of suits for amounts up to Rs. 20, 

work of tlie tahsildars has been appreciably re- but for various reasons these powers are not suffi- 

duced, and with the redistribution of taluks which ciently utilised. In some cases the village munsiffs 

is now awaiting the sanction of the Secretary of are lazy, in others people have lost confidence in 

State, there will not be much difference between them for one reason or another, in certain other 

one taluk and another. There is therefore no instances the fascination of having the cases tried 

reason why any tahsildar should bo paid more than before the higher tribunals is groat. The law 

Rs. 200. The two grades 225 and 250 may well touts are not slow to avail themselves of all these 

be abolished. Another reason for the proposed causes to their advantage. To combat against the 

abolition is that the pay of the last grade Deputy tendenoy I would propose that district munsiffs 

Collector is fixed at Rs. 250, and it is often not a and sub-magistrates should steadily set their faces 

pleasant state of things to have an acting Deputy against entertaining cases of the nature mentioned 

Collector of the last grade (probably a permanent above, and refer such cases to the village pan- 

tahsildar on Rs. 200 or 225) wielding authority chayat for disposal in the same way that corn- 

over a permanent first class tahsildar on Rs. 250 plaints of the second and third class oases when 

with many years ripe experience at his oredit. presented to a first class magistrate are referred 

The saving thus effected might be utilized in by him to those magistrates for disposal according 

creating a third class of deputy tahsildar and sub- to law. In the first place cases of hard swearing 

magistrates on Rs. 150. Considering the, enormous will become rarer. A witness will think twice 

power which a sub-magistrate wields, it does not before he tells a falsehood before the village pan- 

seem to be too much to pay some of them Rs. 150. chayat. Tho eyes of tho whole village are on him 

This overlapping between the last grade tahsildar and the opprobrium attaching to the giving of 

and the first grade deputy tahsildar will also be false evidence is not a negligible factor In the 
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next place all costs of suits and vakils’ fees will be 
a clear saving to the parties The work of the 
district munsiff will also be materially reduced. 
Out of 3,314 small cause suits filed in the local 
district munsiff’s court in three years as many as 
1,326 relate to claims of Its. 20 and less. 

Another direction and a most important one in 
which the village panchayat can be utilized is in 
keeping the place sanitarily clean and accessible 
to the outer world. At present nothing is done in 
this direction for want of funds. All the money 
collected from the villages on account of land cess 
is utilized for the roads and the big works which 
are constantly engaging the attention of the taluk 
Boards. The villages are generally left to take 
care of themselves. There are several villages 
which have not even a fair weather track con¬ 
necting tho village site with any of the roads. 
The villagers have to carry their produce on their 
heads for a distance of about two or three miles 
beforo they can put them in a cart. In many 
villages people have to go long distances to bring 
drinking water. All these defects will disappear 
if out of tho land cess collection of one anna in 
the rupee one pie in the rupee is earmarked for 
local expenditure. The training which the village 
panchayat will receive in the administration of 
this fund and of justice in civil and criminal cases 
will make them very useful citizens and will fit 
them to take active part in greater schemes 
affecting their interests at a later date. 

•5103. Might some increased power be given to 
tahsildars in the appointment of village officers?— 
Yes. 

5104. What is the pay of these village officers?— 
It rises from Rs. 5 to Rs. 14. 

5105. .Would you give the tahsildar power to 
dismiss them?—Yes; if they can appoint, they 
should also dismiss. 

5106. In such a case as that should the tahsildar 
submit a copy of the proceedings?—Yes, he does 
so in the matter of appointments, and it is open to 
the Divisional Officer, on reading the papers and 
the proceedings of the tahsildar, either to call for 
the records or to wait until the party appeals. In 
either case he can pass his own verdict if the party 
is aggrieved. 

5107. So that the Divisional Officer should con¬ 
firm the appointment by the tahsildar?—Yes. 

5108. And if the man is subsequently dismissed 
there should be an appeal to tho Divisional Officer P 
—Yes, and there should bo a revision by the 
Collector if necessary—a first appeal and one 
revision. 

5109. You have no particular desire to alter the 
present status of tahsildars?—No, no particular 
desire, except that I should like to have a grading 
of deputy tahsildars at Rs. 150. 

5110. You would like a grade of tahsildars 
below that which now exists?—AYc have now five 
grades of tahsildars from Rs. 250 to Rs. 150; 
deputy tahsildars, only two grades, Rs. 100 and 
Rs. 120. I should like a grade of deputy tah¬ 
sildars at Rs. 150 and to do away with the first 
two grades of tahsildars, the Rs. 250 grade and 
the Rs. 225 grade. Then there would be oppor¬ 
tunity for an officer to rise from the lower rungs 
of the ladder—first as deputy tahsildar, Rs. 100, 
then Rs. 120, then Rs. 150; then by gradual rises 
to tahsildar at Rs. 200, then becoming a Deputy 
Collector at Rs. 250. That is the lowest grade of 
Deputy Collector. 

5111. You think your scheme w'ould provide 
some chance of promotion to the tahsildars?—Yes; 
at present there is some anomaly in the grade 
of tahsildars at Rs. 250 being subject to an 
officiating Deputy Collector on Rs. 200 or Rs. 225. 

5112. Y'ou complain that sometimes a senior 
tahsildar is put under a man who is getting a 
lower rate of pay than he is himself?—die will 
draw Rs. 250, but his permanent rank is only 
Rs. 225 or Rs. 200. 

5113. .Have you anything to say about District 
Boards?—The District Boards perform a useful 
function and they ought to bo retained together 
with the taluk Boards and the present union 
panchayat*. 


5114. Have you anything to say about the 
formation of Advisory Councils?—I think that the 
time has not yet come for the formation of such 
Advisory Councils, much less for the formation 
of Administrative Councils, because we cannot get 
sufficient material in outside places to help the 
Divisional Officer or District Collector on such 
matters. 

5115. The difficulty of finding suitable persons 
would be a serious drawback to the formation of 
such bodies?—Y’es. 

5116. You lay great stress on tho advisability 
of forming village panchayats?—Yes. 

5117. You think they would be a very useful 
body ?—Y'es, the district munsiff and sub-magis¬ 
trates should be made to refer back cases to the 
village panchayats ; it is only then that effect can 
be given to my proposal ; otherwise it will be quite 
useless ; they will entertain suits and complaints 
and try simple cases and nobody will go to the vil¬ 
lage panchayat in preference to the other. If the 
Government decided to give my plan a fair trial it 
ought also to make it a rule that sub-magistrates 
and district munsiffs should rigidly refer back cases 
unless m exceptional cases they find it necessary to 
keep them on their own file. That is what a first 
class magistrate does in respect of second and third 
class cases ; he generally refers them to the sub¬ 
magistrates. 

5118. Y'ou say that the village panchayats could 
clear up all the civil and criminal petty cases?—Y'es. 

5119. That they could deal with the village 
school?—Yes. 

5120. And village sanitation?—Y'es, with the 
bind for village purposes which I propose to in¬ 
stitute. 

5121. A very small cess on land?—Yes ; 12 pies 
is now' levied in the rupee ; my proposal is that one 
pie out of the 12 should be earmarked for local 
needs, to be spent in the village. 

5122. Do you think that the returns of vital 
statistics and other returns that you submit are 
accurately compiled ?—Every endeavour is made to 
compile them as accurately as possible. As to the 
vital statistics return, in the case of Government 
villages you might almost say that it is absolutely 
correct, but in the case of mitta villages it is only 
an estimate ; we are asked to say to the best of our 
ability. 

5123. And very often people take different view* 
of what should or should not go into a return?— 
Yes, so that you cannot place much reliance on it. 

5124. (Sir Frederic Lely.) As Deputy Collector 
you represent the Government officially before your 
own people?—Yes. 

5125. Are you a native of the part of the country 
ir. which your charge is situated?—I am a native of 
Tinnevelly, the southernmost district of the Pre¬ 
sidency. 

5126. The language of the district is your own 
household language ?—Yes, Tamil ; but I have also 
passed in Telugu. 

5127. Do you consider it your duty to explain 
the views of Government to the people and ascer¬ 
tain their feelings?—Y'es, personally I do. I talk 
to all the people. 

6128. Do you go on tour?—I go on tour for two 
and a half months out of every six months. 

6129. How long do you stay in each village?— 
Not less than a day; sometimes, where the work 
demands it, two or three days. 

5130. Where do you put up ?—In most of the im¬ 
portant places w r o have got travellers’ bungalows. 
From one camp we can visit villages lying within a 
radius of 5 or 6 miles ; then when we have ex¬ 
hausted that neighbourhood we move off to another 
camp. 

5131. Do you always live in travellers’ bunga¬ 
lows ?—Yes, where available. 

5132. If a bungalow is not available, what do you 
do?-—Then we live in tents ; I have not yet pro¬ 
vided myself with tents, but I am expected to do 
so, and I shall do so. 
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5133. You propose to establish these village pan- 
chayats with a certain amount of extra taxation 1 
Not extra taxation ; only the existing taxation to be 
earmarked for a particular purpose. 

5134. You are in charge of two taluks! —Yes. 

5135. Do they form a division of the district?— 
Yes, one of the four divisions of the district. 

5136. So you arc a Divisional Officer?—Yes. 

5137. What do you mean when you speak of 
Government villages?—That is whore the revenue is 
collected direct from the raiyats. 

5138. The others are zamindari villages?—Yes. 
Those are mitta villages. At the time of the first 
introduction of British Government the villages 
were leased out, and those people who took leases 
have now become landlords. 

5139. (Mr. Butt.) Are there not half a dozen men 
ill a district capable of advising the Collector in 
matters concerning the welfare of the villagers 
themselves?—In a Presidency town there are. 

5140. I am speaking of the districts?—So far as 
my division is concerned, I could not fix upon six 
people to advise me on matters of this sort. 

5141. And in the villages?—No, certainly not. 

5142. (Mr. Hichens.) Have the District Boards 
and the Boards under them sufficient powers?—I 
think they have. 

5143. Have you personal experience of the work 
of those Boards?—Yes, I was Vice-President cf a 
District Board and am now President of a taluk 
Board. 

5144. Is it not laid down in the provincial law what 
the cess on the land shall be?—Yes, one anna in 
the rupee. 

5145. And they have to collect that whether they 
like it or not?—The Revenue Department collects 
it and hands it over to the District Board. 

5146. But the District Board has no say in the 
amount ; the District Board cannot say ** We think 
that times are bad, we would rather economise and 
reduce the cess to one pie ’’ ?—No, they could not do 
that ; the law as it stands does not give them the 
power ; in fact whatever amount is collected by the 
Revenue Department is handed over to them, and 
the Revenue Department is bound to follow the law, 
which is that oil every rupee of assessment they 
shall collect one anna ; and at the time when re¬ 
missions are granted they will not even grant re¬ 
missions of land cess. 

5147. Then even with regard to the spending of 
that money they have no free hand?—The District 
Boards are subject mostly to the control of Govern¬ 
ment. 

5148. Is that control fairly frequently exorcised 
or not?—Yes, it is pretty freely exercised I think. 

5149. Bearing those points in mind, do you think 
that they have a sufficient amount of independence ? 
—In that way I should say they have not got suf¬ 
ficient independence. 

5150. I suppose you have seen in the papers a 
statement to the effect that these District Boards 
and local authorities ought to have more responsi¬ 
bility?—Yes, they ought to have more responsi¬ 
bility. 

5151. Would you be prepared to say that those 
Boards should have power of independent action in 
any way ; for example, would you be prepared to 
say that the District Board knows its own business 
better than anybody else, the matters that come up 
to them are matters of purely local importance, 
and therefore if they choose to say “ We do not 
want to have such a large tax on the land this 
year ” they should be entitled to say so ; would you 
advocate that?—On a question of principle I should 
say yes, but I do not know whether the present 
members who form the District Board could be 
trusted to exercise their discretion in that way. 

5152. You would say perhaps that the time is not 
ripe ?—The time is not yet ripe. 

5153 How do you propose, so to speak, to ripen 
the time ?—The people must educate themselves 
first. 


5154. But how is that to be done ; can you edu¬ 
cate a man to take responsibility unless you give 
him some?—Already the Government has given 
some with certain restrictions, and when they 
acquit themselves properly the Government will be 
prepared to give them more. Let me cite a parti¬ 
cular instance, the provision for plague. Govern¬ 
ment, having to provide for plague in a certain dis¬ 
trict and to go to considerable expense, might make 
a general call for money ; one district might say 
“ Plague is not in our district, why should we con¬ 
tribute,'’ and any amount of representation on the 
part of the Government would fall flat on the. mem¬ 
bers of the District Board ; in consequence 
Government is obliged to say “ You shall contri¬ 
bute so much.” 

5155. Your position is that you think further ex¬ 
perience is necessary on the part of the District 
Boards before they get additional powers?—Yes. 

5156. Have you any experience of district muni¬ 
cipalities?—Not much. I have revised the assess¬ 
ment of one municipality. 

5157. Can you tell me if municipalities have fur¬ 
ther powers with regard to revenue ; can they col¬ 
lect or not, as they like, certain taxes?—There the 
rate is not fixed ; they are asked to fix a valuation 
on the houses, and on that valuation Government 
tell them to fix the percentage. 

5158. Then they collect whether they want to or 
not ?—They can lower it with the sanction of 
Government. 

5159. That is to say, they can write to the 
Government and say We do not want to collect 
the full rate this year, we recommend that only 
half should be collected ” ?—Yes ; in that way I 
think municipalities stand on a better footing than 
District Boards. 

5160. How does that answer in the case of muni¬ 
cipalities?—It does not answer well, because 
Government often has to put pressure on the muni¬ 
cipality to raise the tax ; for instance when a new 
water supply scheme is introduced the Govern¬ 
ment has to insist and say peremptorily “ You must 
raise the rates to such and such a figure.” 

5161. Is that common?—Yes, Government is often 
obliged to say so when money is wanted for parti¬ 
cular purposes. 

0162. (Mr. Meyer.) Is not the land cess the chief 
item of revenue of the taluk Board and the District 
Board ?—Yes. 

5163. Does not the Local Boards Act say that 
the rate is to be subject to a fixed maximum?— 
Yes, the fixed maximum is two annas in the rupee. 

5164. The one anna in the rupee, that is now 
generally levied, is not rigidly prescribed by the 
Act?—The Act says that the land cess shall be 
collected under notification, and there is a notifi¬ 
cation which says that the rate shall be one anna 
in the rupee. 

5165. As the Act stands the Local Board with 
the sanction of Government can levy any rate up 
to two annas in the rupee?—Yes. 

5166. It might levy a quarter-anna if the 
Government approved, or 1£ annas?—Yes; in fact 
at Malabar until recently,—and oven now I think 
—they levy two annas in the rupee. 

5167. Therefore the Act allows a scale, only 
there is a maximum prescribed, and the sanction 
of the Government is required for any alteration? 
—Yes. 

5168. Is not the Municipal Act the same; the 
house tax may be levied up to a fixed rate, 7^ per 
cent, or something like that?—Yes, but in the 
case of municipalities that is revised from year 
to year, if I remember right. 

5169. In theory the position of the District 
Board does not differ from that of the munici¬ 
pality; each can revise its taxation with the 
consent of Government within a fixed maximum?— 
Yes. 

5170. Are not the raiyats of this country some¬ 
what conservative?—Yes. 
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5171. Suppose the District Board were allowed 
to alter its rate of cess from year to year, making 
it one anna one year, one and a quarter annas 
the next year, and so on, would the raiyats 
understand that?—The raiyats do not pay much 
attention: whatever the village officer demands 
as the tax they pay. 

5172. At present a man pays Rs. 5, say, in the 
shape of land revenue, and he knows that he has 
to pay As. 5 more in the shape of land cess?—Yes. 

5173. If next year ho were told that, while his 
land revenue remained at Rs. 5, his land cess was 
As. 10, woul^ he not be a little bewildered?—Yes. 

5174. And if next year he were told that the 
land cess was 24 annas only, he would be still 
more bewildered?—Yes. 

5175. And it might be possible in such a case 
that the karnam would not tell him that the land 
cess was only 24 annas?—Yes, that is the real 
danger. 

5176. Therefore there is some advantage in a 
fixity of land cess assessment?—Yes; that is the 
reason why, in a grant of remission, we always 
say to the raiyats at jamabandi that the assess¬ 
ment is so and so. 

5177. Are not the Madras Boards empowered to 
levy an additional cess for railway purposes?—Yes, 
three pies in the rupee. 

5178. That can be levied under what conditions? 
—If the Government and the District Board think 
that the District stands in need of a railway, 
then with the approval of the Government they 
can impose a cess. 

5179. Can a bare majority of the District Board 
do it?—I cannot say. 

5180. I put it to you that there must be a 
two-thirds majority?—Whatever the rule is for the 
collection of cesses by the majority applies to 
this also. 

5181. Anyhow, the District Board has power 
under certain conditions with the sanction of 
the Government to levy this extra cess?—Yes. 

5182. Has that been done to any great extent? 
—Yes, in many districts the railway cess has been 
introduced. 

5183. With beneficial results do you consider?— 
Judging from the experience of the Tanjore 
district I should say that the railway cess is 
beneficial. 

5184. The District Board there owns its own 
railway ?—Yes. 

5185. You think that that is a form of enterprise 
that has benefited the district?—Considerably. 

5186. And you think that that method of pro¬ 
moting railways might well be encouraged?—Yes. 

5187. In the case of the Tanjore District Board, 
did it construct the line wholly from its railway 
cess, or did it borrow money?—It borrowed money. 

5188. From whom?—From the public; it issued 
its own debentures. 

5189. On the security of this special revenue?— 
Yes. 

5190. Do they still owe money to the public or 
have the debentures been paid off?—The deben¬ 
tures were issued for 20 years; the time has not 
yet expired. 

5191. The Board then can not only use its cess 
directly for the construction of railways, but can 
use it as a security for borrowing?—Yes. 

5192. It can borrow in the local market?—It 
can, but with the permission of Government. 

5193. It would have to be with the consent of 
the Provincial Government?—Yes. 

5194. And of the Government of India?—I 
think so. 

5195. Do you think, speaking generally, that 
the taluk Board could have any larger powers 
than it has now?—I cannot think of any. 

5196. Should the District Board have larger 
powers—less interference by Government in the 


matter of reappropriations and so on?—Yes, but 
the time has not yet come for giving them a freer 
hand in all these matters; as much as can be given 
has already been given. 

5197. You think that all the restrictions that 
noiv exist are for the time being necessary?—For 
the time being, yes. 

5198. You propose to give certain powers to 
panchayats?—Yes. 

5199. Tinnevelly is a district in which there 
have been very unpleasant and even sanguinary 
caste disputes?—Yes. 

5200. If there was a panchayat at Tinnevelly 
managing its own local affairs, would the Shanars 
get fair play at the hands of the higher castes?— 
I suggest that the panchayat should consist of 
five members, of whom four should be selected 
from different castes and creeds, so that every¬ 
body’s views would be fairly well represented on 
the panchayat. 

5201. .Would a Brahman sit with a Shanar on 
the panchayat?—I think so. 

5202. I understood that a great deal of the 
trouble that has arisen is due to the fact that 
the other castes denied the right of the Shanars 
to have access to Hindu temples?—That was at 
one particular place, and the feeling was fostered 
by certain people, and the situation was badly 
handled by the Magistrates at the time. 

5203. Your view is that the feeling against the 
Shanars on the part of the higher castes is not 
sufficient to create any serious difficulty in the 
working of the panchayat ?—No ; there would be 
a mutual give and take. 

5204. Then what about the Pariahs? —Of course, 
they are in a great minority. If a village is 
constituted of Pariahs it would have to have a 
separate panchayat of its own; I cannot remember 
any such cases; they would be very' rare. 

5205. Do you know any villages in which the 
main population are caste folk, but in which there 
aro one or more Pariah hamlets?—I have not come 
across any. 

5206. Would the smooth working of the panch¬ 
ayats be imperilled by the presence of factions?— 
If the factions were represented in the panchayat 
there would be no real difficulty I think. 

5207. They would work harmoniously?—I should 
think so 

5208. Would not each party be trying to obstruct 
the other?—Of course the majority will prevail, 
and the opinion of the majority will be given 
effect to. 

5209. And you think the minority would bow 
loyally; they would not go at once and petition 
the tahsildar and so on?—‘At the earlier stages 
you must be prepared for all those things, but 
with careful management on the part of the 
superior officers, who would have a careful eye 
to promote the thing, it should be possible to 
bring the different people to work togethor. 

5210. You desire to raise the pay of the lowest 
grade of deputy tahsildar to Rs. 150, and to keep 
the pay of the highest grade of tahsildar at 
Rs. 150?—Yes, as it is at present. 

5211. Therefore you might have a deputy 
tahsildar at Rs. 150 serving under a tahsildar of 
the same pay?—Yes, but you do not find much 
difficulty between your tahsildar and your sub¬ 
magistrate. 

5212. Would there not be exactly the same 
inconvenience, so far as it exists, that you com¬ 
plain of as regards having the tahsildar at Rs. 
250 and the Deputy Collector at the same pay?— 
These Rs. 150 people will always be needed at 
important places. Take the position of stationary 
sub-magistrates, as sub-magistrates they do not 
come much under the tahsildar, so they are 
practically independent of the tahsildar. 

5213. You mention, as an instance of the evil of 
centralisation, that the Government of India re¬ 
quired the Madras Government to raise their rate 
of interest on agricultural loans from 5 per cent, 
to 64 per cent, r—Yes. 
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MINUTES OF evidence : 


/. R. Ry. 5214. Did the Government of India issue an 
T. N. order to that effect to the Madras Government, 
»<^nana,m or did they merely suggest itP—They merely 
suggested it. They said 6J- per cent, is the rate 
.* mryal. 0 f interest prevailing in all the provinces of India 

Nbi. 1907 ex ? e Pt Madras, Bombay, and Burma, and the 
’’ ‘ opinion of the other Governments is that there 

is no reason why the provincial Governments 
should not all charge 6-J per cent. 

5215. The point is, was the Madras Government 
ordered to raise it to 6£ per cent., or was it left 
to them to act or not as they thought fit ?—It was 


not worded as a mandate; it was put in the form 
of a suggestion. 

5215. Therefore the Government of Madras, if 
they did not think it a wise measure, could have 
said “We would rather adhere to our old rate of 
interest ” ?—Yes. 

5217. Do you call that an instance of centraliza¬ 
tion?—That is how I viewed it. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

Adjourned. 


SIXTH DAY. 


Madras, Thursday , November 28th, 1907 . 


PRESENT : 


C. E. H. Hobiiouse, Esq., M.P., Under Secretary of State for India, Chairman. 


Sir Frederic Lely, K.C.I.E., C.S.T. 

Sir Steyninc, Edgerley, K.C.V.O., C.I.E., I.C.S. 
R. C. Dutt, Esq., C.I.E. 


W. S. Meyer, Esq., C I.E., I.C.S. 
W. L. Hichens, Esq. 


The Hon. Sir Y. C. Desika Ciiarry, Kt., was called and examined. 


■ Ron. Sir 
C. Desika 
CTiarry. 


5218. (Chairman.) You are a member of tho 
Legislative Council of Madras?—Yes, I have been 
one of the additional non-official members for a 

Vov. 1907. little over three years, representing the Corporation 
- of Madras. 

5219. You live in Madras?—Yes, I have been 
46 years in Madras. I am a High Court vakil 
practising in Madras. 

5220. You desire to draw our attention to what 
you think might be a larger delegation of 
financial powers to the provincial Government?— 
I suggest that the Government of India should not 
interfere with the details of the provincial budget; 
they might settle the principles, but the pro¬ 
vincial Government should have larger powers with 
reference to the details; they should have power, 
after the budget is sanctioned by the Government 
of India, to appropriate amounts from one head 
to another. 

5221. You suggest that at present the provincial 
Government has no power to appropriate from one 
sub-head to another?—'From one head to another; 
I think they have the power so far as sub-heads 
are concerned. 

5222. Have they not power to transfer from 
major head to major head as well as from sub-head 
to sub-head, provided that sudh transfers do not 
cause the total amount named in the budget to bo 
exceeded ?—My belief is that they have not got 
the power of transfer from one general head to 
another general head; if that is so then I have no 
complaint. 

5223. You desire to tell us something about 
appeals?—I think it would be very unwise and 
inexpedient to do away with the existing number 
of appeals. 

5224. Do you mean appeals in administrative 
cases—tho punishment of one officer by another 
officer?—Yes. 

5225. Why would it be inadvisable to do away 
with them?—Because it should not be forgotten 
that the person who passes the original order, 
when he knows that there is an appeal, pays 
attention to details muoh more than if he know 
that his order would be final and would not be 
likely to be questioned in appeal. If any existing 


right of appeal was abolished it would create a 
feeling of insecurity in the minds of tho public. 

5226. You say that, were appeals to be altogether 
done away with, the person who has to consider 
the evidence would be likely perhaps not to give 
it such careful consideration as he would if he 
knew that his judgment might subsequently be 
overruled?—That applies equally to the 'first 
appellate officers too, if there is a further appeal. 

5227. Then the same argument will apply to 
the highest authority from whom there is no 
appeal?—-There must be a line drawn somewhere. 

5228. And tho argument which would apply to 
the lowest officer, as to there being no appeal 
■against the judgment, and the absence of appeal 
causing carelessness in considering the judgment, 
would apply to tho highest officer?—In a much 
smaller degree. 

5229. Are Counsel heard in any of these appeals 
in administrative matters?—Very seldom I think. 

5230. Therefore the abolition of appeal does not 
affect one way or the other the employment, or the 
non-employment, of Counsel in administrative 
matters?—Well, one does not like to be one’s own 
lawyer; generally the man appealing goes to some¬ 
body else to draft his petition of appeal for him, 
but Counsel is not engaged to argue the appeal. 

5231. When a man is punished by his superior 
and appeals against the punishment he goes to 
Counsel to draft his appeal?—Not always to 
licensed Counsel; he goes, perhaps, to private 
vakils in the mufassat— -generally poor people— 
but in the Presidency towns, and in the bigger 
towns generally, I believe they go to Counsel. 

5232. And therefore the abolition of appeals 
would affect to that extent the employment of 
Counsel?—To a very inappreciable extent. 

5233. But it would affect it?—Yes. 

5234. Do you desire to see no restriction upon 
appeals in revenue cases?—I would not curtail any 
existing appeals. 

5235. Where does the appeal at present lie?—I 
take it that if a tahsildar does something wrong 
it goes to -the Divisional Offioer; from the 

.Divisional Officer it goes to the District Collector: 
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from the Distriot Collector it goes to the Board 
of Revenue; from the Board of Revenue it goes to 
the provincial Government. 

5230. And from the provincial Government?— 
I take it, to the Government of India. 

5237. What is the smallest sum that can be 
involved in such a course of appeals?—It is very 
difficult to say; in most cases they will be questions 
of land disputes, or of an office. 

5238. In your knowledge, as a legal practitioner, 
what is the smallest sum paid by the occupier of 
the land to the Government on which these appeals 
would lie?—In my whole experience of 21 years I 
have not come across more than 50 or 60 appeals 
involving very low sums. 

5239. What is the smallest amount?—It would 
be in cases of over Rs. 100 that a man would 
come to me. 

5240. In a matter of Rs. 100 there might be 
therefore a series of appeals extending over six 
different appellate courts?—There is a possibility 
of it, but every one does not go through all of 
them. 

5241. Do you think that that course of appeals 
is to the advantage of the original appellant?— 
I have known cases in which the first 3 or 4 
appeals have failed, and eventually the man has 
been suooessful. 

5242. Will you please answer my question?—I 
should think it would be an advantage in in¬ 
dividual oases. My opinion is that the generality 
of appeals fail, and fail rightly too. 

5243. Does that lead to the welfare and oon- 
tentment of the people?—Quite so. 

5244. Rather than curtailment of appeal to one 
person above the original deciding authority P~ 
Yes, I think so. 

5245. Do you make any criticism of the pro¬ 
vincial Government in connection with revenue 
matters?—I oonsider that the provincial Govern¬ 
ment are too impersonal and too much dominated 
by considerations of revenue. 

5240. What is your experience which will enable 
you to tell us something about this? Have you 
been in any Government employment?—No. 

5247. Are you a land holder?—No. 

5248. Do you cultivate land?—No' 

5249. Now, will you tell us your views?—Among 
all grades of District Officers there is an opinion 
prevailing that the largest amount of revenue 
should be collected; that is the tendency. 

5250. How do you know that; aro you acquainted 
with Revenue Officers?—Yes. 

5251. And do they tell you that their orders are 
to collect as much revenue as possible?—<As a pro¬ 
fessional man I very often have to go about into 
the districts; I talk with both landlords and 
raiyats; I have appeared in revenue oases both for 
landlords and raiyats, and from having come into 
contact with all these people I am able to say this. 

5252. You think that the demands of the pro¬ 
vincial Government, both upon the landlords and 
upon the raiyats, are too great?—It is not that; 
I say that there is a general belief that the 
efficiency of the Revenue Officer consists in the 
largest amount he collects and collects promptly. 

5253. In the course of your practice as a vakil 
you find that your clients believe this?—Not only 
the clients even, but most other people, including 
Revenue Officers. 

5254. The Revenue Officers tell you that the 
Government insist upon the collection of so much 
revenue?—No; that is their belief, I put it only 
as a belief. Upon what they see around them, and 
what they see in their own cases, I suppose they 
found this belief. The feeling is not common only 
to the subordinate officials; even the Distriot 
Officers know that. Any man who recommends 
large remissions in his district is put down as a 
weak man, and generally he is never appointed to 
the Board of Revenue. 

5255. Have you known any cases of that?—If 
you want particular oases I can mention them. 


5256. I do not want names, but have you known 
such cases?—I have known people who have been 
Collectors, and very sympathetic Collectors too, 
and who so far as the people were concerned were 
very popular, who have been relegated to the 
Judicial Department; that is the only punishment 
in the case of District Collectors; they are posted 
as District Judges, and we know what chances 
District Judges have of promotion. I am only 
talking of this Presidency to which my knowledge 
is confined. 

5257. You yourself would hardly incline to the 
theory that it is any particularly hard punish¬ 
ment to put a man into the Judicial Department; 
you belong to the legal profession yourself?—I 
think it is a most honourable profession, but one’s 
personal experience has nothing to do with the 
matter. It is a question of the further chances 
of promotion. 

5258. Do you know this as a fact from Col¬ 
lectors, or is it merely hearsay?—I think from the 
cases I have in my mind I am entitled to draw 
that conclusion. 

5259. You have heard it from other people?—I 
draw the conclusion from certain concrete cases 
in which I know persons who were Collectors of 
districts, and who were very popular as Collectors, 
and who have been posted as District Judges with 
no further chances of promotion. 

5260. That you look upon as a disgrace?—Well, 
I cannot call it a disgrace, but it is not treating 
him as he would have been treated had he been an 
efficient Collector of revenue. This feeling per¬ 
vades the ranks all through, going down to the 
Divisional Officers and Deputy Collectors; if a man 
is lenient or is very sympathetic, he is made a 
Treasury Deputy Collector permanently for the 
rest of his life, and is very seldom looked upon as 
a smart officer. 

5261. Has a Treasury Deputy Collector any 
power of dealing with the people directly?—No; 
he sits in his office ; he is in charge of the treasury 
and has nothing else to do; occasionally you find 
him as the Vice-President of the District Board 
or something like that—an honorary appointment. 

5262. That also you look upon as being relegated 
to the back benches?—I look upon it as an ex¬ 
pression of displeasure. You find it more in the 
lower ranks, among the tahsildars and Deputy 
Collectors; a man may commit many blunders as 
a magistrate, but all that is condoned if he is very 
clever in collecting the revenue and if he can show 
an increased collection of income tax; he soon rises 
from deputy tahsildaT to tahsildar and then to 
Deputy Collector. 

5263. You have known such oases yourself?— 
Yes. 

5264. You have never been yourself in Govern¬ 
ment Service?—No; except in so far as I was a 
lecturer for some years in the looal Law College 
in addition to following my profession. 

5265. Is there anything else on this head that 
you would like to tell us?—I should like to see 
better recruitment of these officers, talisildars and 
deputy tahsildars. 

5266. From the point of view of corruption you 
mean?—Inefficiency and corruption. 

5267. Up to what rank does this corruption 
extend ?—Really up to the tahsildar I should 
think. 

5268. Up to and including tahsildars?—The 
percentage may not be so high now as it was 
some 10 or 15 years back, but still I cannot say 
that they are as pure as the corresponding judicial 
officers we have in this Presidency, viz., the dis¬ 
trict munsiffs. 

5269. Have Executive Officers sufficient oppor¬ 
tunities for persona] contaot with the people?— 
They have sufficient opportunities for personal 
contact, but very few of them take advantage of 
those opportunities or make use of them. 

5270. For what reason?—Want of sympathy on 
the side of the officers, want of education on the 
side of the people, and their dread of approaching 

V 2 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE: 


The Hon. Sir Revenue Officers who are almost always Magis- 
V. C. Desika trates; the officers’ inability to converse with the 
Charry. people in their vernaculars, and the inability of 

- the people to speak in English. 

!8 Nov., 1907. - 97 , , , . j. ... ... 

_ QjS/L. As a rule in an ordinary village will there 

not be somebody who oan speak some English, or 
enough English?—In many villages you will not 
find anybody who can speak English. 

5272. And in most of the rural villages thero 
will not be anybody who will speak any English 
at all?—I should not be far wrong in saying that 
in 50 per cent, of the villages you will not find 
anybody knowing English. "When I say villagers 
I do not mean tho people who are imported as 
postmasters sometimes; you may in some big 
villages also find other officials; I do not include 
thorn among the villagers. 

5273. That clearly must be a drawback to the in¬ 
tercourse between the District Officers and Divi¬ 
sional Officers and the people of the country?— 
Certainly. 

5274. And it is very desirable therefore that the 
District and Divisional Officers should have greater 
knowledge of the vernaculars?—I think so. Then 
some of the officers have too much to do to find 
time or feel inclination for intercourse with the 
people. Other reasons are, too frequent transfers 
from district to district, too much correspondence 
and writing of reports. 

5275. Tour strong opinion is that there is not in 
the rural districts a sufficiency of intercourse be¬ 
tween the District Officers and the Divisional 
Officers and the people ?—There is not. 

5276. Do you think the social relations between 
the District and Divisional Officers and the 
people amongst whom they live might be improved 
—that they might meet oftener, both in official, 
and in private life?—One may wish to have it, but 
in this country I think for a long time to come such 
a thing can only be hoped for. 

5277. Is there any permanent obstacle in the 
way?—The manners and customs of the people are 
I think a great impediment to free intercourse, at 
any rate with European officers. 

5278. Might there be, not a complete freedom of 
intercourse, but a greater freedom of intercourse ?—■ 
Certainly. 

5279. Would that be desirable ?—Certainly. 

6280. How would that best be procured?—In the 

first instance I should like the officers to act sympa¬ 
thetically to the raiyats whenever they meet them, 
and not depend on their subordinates so much for 
their information. Most of these Revenue Officers 
are officers who tour about the district ; if they 
would only make it a point of talking freely with 
those they officially come into contact with, and 
occasionally going about the villages and putting 
questions and asking after their general welfare, 
more cordiality might result. 

5281. You think that is not done sufficiently now? 
—Oh, no, it could not be expected. 

5282. Is that because the District Officer is un¬ 
willing to do it, or because he has other duties 
which prevent him from doing it?—The language 
impediment is a great difficulty—that is the greatest 
difficulty ; I do not think many are unwilling if 
they only had the opportunity ; most of them would 
be very glad. But I think they are indifferent. 

5283. You have something to tell us in connection 
with municipalities ?—I think that the Government 
should not unduly interfere with mere details of 
municipal government, just as the Government of 
India should not interfere with the details of pro¬ 
vincial Government. 

5284. What you would desire is that within the 
budget the municipality should have the power to 
transfer from head to head ?—I am not so particular 
about that. 

5285. Then is it that you desire to have an unre¬ 
strained hand in preparing your budget?—In pre¬ 
paring the budget and submitting it. 

5286. In rating and taxing the district confined 
within the municipality ?—A municipal budget con¬ 
tains many items. If the Corporation of Madras 


recommended that one rupee increase should be 
given to a certain peon the provincial Government 
could interfere with that. 

5287. Do you desire that the Madras Munici¬ 
pality should have a completely free hand in pre¬ 
paring the budget and in rating and in taxing the 
Municipality ?—jphe rating and taxing is done 
under the Act. 

5288. But do you desire it ?—I would say, subject 
to the sanction of the Government, so far as rating 
and taxing is concerned. 

5289. Then you think that the Government ought 
to have a restraining hand as to the amount of 
money to be levied by, and from, the Municipality? 
—Yes ; Government must have a voice. 

5290. You think the budget ought to be submitted 
to the Government and sanctioned by the Govern¬ 
ment ?—Certainly. 

5291. Within the sum sanctioned in the budget 
by the Government, has the Municipality a suf¬ 
ficiently free hand?—The Municipal Executive 
draws up a budget ; 8 out of the 36 members sit to¬ 
gether as a Standing Committee, and every item is 
scrutinised and passed by them ; eventually the 
budget is passed by the Corporation at a special 
meeting, and it then goes up to Government. The 
Government may take exception on principle to any 
item in the budget, but they should not go too much 
into details. The Government ought not to inter¬ 
fere about such a petty detail as the raising of a 
peon's pay by one rupee. Everything involving a 
principle I think the Government should have a 
hand in deciding. 

5292. How many peons are employed by the 
Municipality?—About 250. 

5293. The raising of one peon’s pay by one rupee 
might affect the whole 250?—Not necessarily. 

5294. But it might?—Mathematically it might; 
in practice it does not. We have every year to show 
Bs. 20,000 as balance in our budget, so that the 
raising of a peon’s pay by one rupee would not 
count. 

5295. Is there anything else you want to bring to 
our notice with regard to the relations between the 
Municipality and the Government?—I think the 
Government ought to show a little more considera¬ 
tion for the resolutions sent up to Government by 
tho Corporation. 

5296. In what sort of matters?—In matters muni¬ 
cipal. 

5297. It depends what the resolutions are—upon 
what sort of points?—We have two big schemes now 
before us, the waterworks scheme and the drainage 
scheme. The waterworks scheme was prepared by 
a special officer of Government lent to the Muni¬ 
cipality ; in consideration of that we said that that 
officer should be put in charge of it. When tho 
drainage scheme went up, the Government recom¬ 
mended that a gentleman should be employed for 
both schemes together, whose salary would be 
between Rs. 2,000 and 3,000 per month. The Cor¬ 
poration agreed to that, but subsequently the 
Government of its own accord sent a memorandum 
saying that one of our Corporation officers, the engi¬ 
neer, was quite good enough to look after both these 
schemes, provided we were prepared to pay him 
Its. 2,000 a month. We said “ We are quite willing 
that that gentleman should be in charge of the 
drainage scheme, and your own man who designed 
the waterworks scheme should be put on the water¬ 
works scheme instead of a new man being brought 
out from home.” Now the Government go back and 
say, “No, since you do not accept our terms we 
would rather got out a man from home. - ’ What is 
the good of the Corporation sitting and discussing 
and coming to a conclusion if, without giving any 
reason, the Government say, “As you do not agree 
that one of your own men should be paid Rs. 2,000 
for both works, we will not have that one man to 
look after one of the works for a less sum ” ? That 
sort of interference is very unhealthy and undesir¬ 
able in my opinion. 

5298. How are the funds of the Municipality 
derived ; does the provincial Government give you 
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a block giant-in-aid 1—Of late, Government have 
been giving ns considerable sums of money by way 
of bonus, and also lending to us occasionally. 

5299. How much of the expenditure of the Cor¬ 
poration is raised by cess or rates?—By proper taxa¬ 
tion we raise about 10 lakhs of rupees a year ; by 
miscellaneous income—for instance, sales and 
leases of municipal land—we get another 10 lakhs , 
it is a fluctuating item. We get about 20 lakhs from 
the town of Madras, and ordinarily wc are able to 
make both ends meet in ordinary years. 

5300. What is your total expenditure?—The ordi¬ 
nary expenditure would be about the same ; if we 
collect 20 lakhs we spend about 19 lakhs odd. 

5301. So that practically the whole of your ex¬ 
penditure is met out of your own resources ?—That 
is so ; occasionally the Government used to help 
us, but it is only recently, with reference to the big 
schemes, that they are obliged to help us to any 
great extent. 

5302. Is there any other point which you wish to 
draw to our notice ?—I should like the Government 
to help us in the matter of taxation. Sources which 
are legitimately ours, sources which are recognised 
to belong to the local authorities in other civilised 
countries, are taken away from us. 

5303. What sort of sources ?—For instance what 
are known as town duties, that is license fees for 
keeping liquor shops in the town. Another thing I 
can mention is, for instance, the revision of the 
taxes on arts and professions. 

5304. I do not want to go into details ; we want 
to deal with your relations to Government, not your 
grievances against Government?—In the case of a 
Corporation like the Madras Corporation, which has 
got larger responsibilities than it can ever meet 
successfully, I say you must permit us a freer hand 
iri the way of raising taxes. 

5305. Does this entail a great deal of correspon¬ 
dence between the Government and your Corpora¬ 
tion?—Of late it has increased very considerably. 

5306. What has the proportion of increase been? 
—I should not like to put it in that way ; it might 
have increased the correspondence, and we have to 
hold special meetings, and naturally, when a meet¬ 
ing is held, resolutions are passed and the discus¬ 
sions are reported, and everything has to go be¬ 
fore the Government. I do not think it has added 
appreciably to the correspondence. 

5307. Is there any other point with regard to your 
relations with the Government?—I should like the 
Corporation to be given the liberty of electing its 
own President. I say nothing personally against 
any of our Presidents, they have all been estimable 
men, but I do say there has not been that cordiality 
and sympathy that there should have been ; the 
President is appointed by the Government, and 
naturally he looks for promotion and advancement 
to the Government. 

5308. Is the President the only officer of the Cor¬ 
poration appointed by the Government ?—Ho ; all 
the higher executive officers, the President, the 
Revenue Officer, the Municipal Engineer, and the 
Health Officer—these four officials are not only 
appointed by the Government, but in their appoint¬ 
ment the Corporation is never consulted. 

5309. Does the control by the Government either 
quicken or retard the execution of works which 
the Corporation approves of? For instance, if 
the Corporation wants to lay out a new street or 
park or build a tank, does it quicken the operation 
or make it slower; has it any effect upon it?—I 
do not see that it will have. 


and all those officers by the Government ?—Yes ; if The Hon. Sir 
the President was appointed by the Corporation, and V. C. DotihA 
was an elected member of the Corporation, he Charry. 
would have greater respect for the opinion of the ^ 
Corporation. . 

5312. (Sir Frederic Lely ) Do you draw a dis¬ 
tinction between appeals in personal matters and 
administrative appeals—that is to say, an appeal 
from a chuprassie who has been dismissed and 
an appeal from a cultivator against his land 
assessment?—I should not like to draw any 
distinction. 

5313. You would give both classes unlimited 
right of appeal, both as to the amount involved 
and as to the authority to which they should go? 

—I would not call it unlimited. In my judgment, 
they are limited, and I would give them the 
existing rights whatever they are. 

5314. You speak of the fact that an appeal lies 
making the deciding officer more careful?—It 
makes him pay more attention to the case. 

5315. But would not that also apply to a case 
where there was only one appeal; so long as there 
was an appeal at all, would it not be likely to 
exercise that effect ? Does the multiplicity of 
appellate authorities increase the care exercised? 

—There is a system known as demi-official corre¬ 
spondence with the direct appellate authority. I 
do not say it is done in any other way than 
openly, but naturally the officer who first hears 
generally writes about the case, when he knows 
that it has gone on appeal to the officer above 
him, and says, “'Such and such are the facts of 
the case,” and he emphasises his opinion. 

5316. That is not quite an answer to my 
question. You say that a system of appeal is 
nocessary because it makes a deciding officer more 
careful ?—Yes. 

5317. That would be equally true if there was 
only one appeal?—It would be true to this extent; 
there are officers with whom he could not corre¬ 
spond even demi-offieially. 

5318. You object to the one appeal on the 
assumption that the deciding authority in the 
case of the immediate appellate authority com¬ 
municates with him demi-officially ?—He has 
opportunities of communicating. 

5319. Is that a general practice?—I cannot say 
that it is general; I know it is done in some cases. 

5320. Does that apply to all ranks of officers?— 

I do not say that it applies to all officers. 

5321. Suppose a Sub-Divisional Officer was to 
dismiss a subordinate and he appealed to the Col¬ 
lector ; do you think the SubJlivisional Officer 
would try to influence the Collector by writing 
to him demi-officially?—I do say that. Most 
honestly, he thinks that the man is a bad man, 
and he has dismissed him because he thinks so, 
and in a casual conversation, or in writing to the 
Collector, he will say “ Such and such a man is a 
bad man,” that is all. 

5322. What ground have you for saying that?— 

It is very common. 

5323. How can you know that it is common? 

—From my experience of people telling me so. 

5324. People say a good many things that are 
not true in this portion of the world?—.But even 
the appellate officers do not conceal it; they say, 

“ I have heard since this case from so and so that 
you are a bad man ”; it is done quite honestly 
and openly; there is nothing clandestine about it; 

I do not say it is done secretly in order to injure 


5310. What adverse effect beyond that which 
you have just described to us has the control of 
the Government upon your Municipality? You 
tell us that the appointed Chairman does not pay 
enough attention to the opinion of the members.— 
that he is always looking to Government?—The 
result is sometimes the Government goes by his 
own opinion against the collective opinion of the 
Corporation. 

5311. These are the two principal drawbacks in 
your opinion to the appointment of the Chairman 


5325. You would consider that it is not alto¬ 
gether the right thing to do?—I should think so 
from the point of view of the petitioner. 

5326. You go among the villagers in the course 
of your work?—Yes. 

5327. You say that the general feeling_ among 
them is that revenue interests dominate over the 
minds of Government officers?—Yes. 

5328. Are you referring to all classes of Govern¬ 
ment officers or only to subordinates; do you think 
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C. Detika that his main idea is to get a good sum of revenue 
Charry. out of his district?—That is my feeling. 

■■ 5329. Deliberately? You say that from your 

mx)., 1 »0<. knowledge of Collectors?—Yes and from my know- 
ledge of the districts and from what takes place 
generally. 

5330. Do you think the impression is correct?— 
Well, it seems to be so; I have always believed it 
to be correct. 

5331. Do you not think very often it is the 
result of misunderstanding on the part of the 
people of the motives and intentions of Govern¬ 
ment officers?—'I think it may be misunderstanding 
by the officials of the intentions of the Govern¬ 
ment ; but I do not think the people are 
misunderstanding the feelings of the officers. 

5332. For instance take forest administration. 
You admit that the main object of forest admini¬ 
stration is the preservation of fuel and building 
timber and the more economical supply of grazing 
for the country generally ; the main object of the 
department is the interests of the people?—Quite 
so. 

5333. And yet in the eyes of the people as a 
rule it is a department run solely for the money 
that it makes?—No; the heart-burning is created 
in the working of the rules; it is not so much in 
the rules themselves. 

5334. Enlightened men know what is the object 
of the Forest Department, but the ordinary 
villager does not realise that at all?—iHo has 
not such a high notion of it, but he does not 
object to it; it is in the working of the rules 
that there is a good deal of hardship. 

6335. I am speaking of the conceptions of the 
people of the intentions of the Government P— 
They would probably not have such high con¬ 
ceptions. 

5336. There is a misunderstanding?—Yes. 

5337. Do you not think that that would apply 
to many other branches of Government?—It may. 

5338. Then the remedy would appear to be to 
get the people to understand better the view's of 
Government?—Undoubtedly; in cases where there 
is misunderstanding I think it ought to be got 
rid of. 

5339. You spoke of tho social relations between 
District Officers and tho people, and you said the 
alienation is partly owing to their want of know¬ 
ledge of the language. Have you not known in 
your experience cases where offence has been 
caused by ignorance of the customs of the people? 
—Yes, sometimes. 

5340. Are such cases frequent?—I cannot say 
they are frequent; I have noticed occasions in 
which offence has been given without its being 
meant. For instance, officials sometimes feel in¬ 
sulted by the particular way a man stands, or 
the particular words he speaks, without con¬ 
sidering that the man himself does not mean 
anything. 

5341. That is a cause of misunderstanding?— 
Yes, it might be. 

5342. Then as to the Municipality of Madras, 
you say that the Government should only interfere 
with the budget on fixed principles. Are you 
prepared to make a precise statement of the 
principles on which Government should intervene? 
—Certainly. Suppose the Corporation says that 
a new road should be made; if the Government 
says that it should not be made for the present, 
I do not see that the Corporation has any 
grievance. 

5343. Then your principle would include tho 
desirability or otherwise of new roads?—Yes, or 
of any new works. 

5344. That is a detail, but you are not prepared 
to lay down a statement of principles?—It would 
be very difficult to make a catalogue of principles. 

5345. Is the President the executive head of the 
Municipality?—iHe is. 


5346. He runs the whole executive machine?— 
Yes, occasionally delegating his powers to other 
important officers—the Revenue Officer at times, 
the .Engineer at other times. 

5347. A’ou would admit the principle that, in 
tho Presidency town, which is the centre of 
Government and which comes more face to face 
with the outer world than other towns, Govern¬ 
ment ought to exercise a closer control than in 
some of the other big towns of the Presidency?— 
No, it ought to be the other w 7 ay I think. 

5348. Do you not think that Government is 
more concerned with the good management of 
the Presidency town?—If that is so, I should 
expect that the Government would help us more 
largely than it would help other municipalities. 
So far as supervision is concerned I should expect 
that in the case of a city municipality with 
highly paid officers, almost experts, and fairly 
intelligent Commissioners elected and nominated, 
there would be less occasion for closer supervision 
than in the case of a crude municipality in an 
out of the way place. 

5349. You admit that the capital town of a 
Presidency stands in many respects on a different 
footing from the mere capital of a district, how¬ 
ever large?—Certainly. 

5350. (Mr. Dutt.) Your provincial budget re¬ 
quires the sanction of the Imperial Government? 
—Yes. 

5351. And the Imperial Government sometimes 
makes what it considers necessary alterations 
before sending down the budget?—Yes. 

5352. There is a certain date fixed for the 
discussion of the budget by the provincial Council? 
—Yes. 

5353. Is the budget sent up to the Imperial 
Government before that date or after that date? 
—Before that date ; it comes back cut and dried; 
nothing can be altered. 

6354. It comes down w'ith the sanction of the 
Imperial Government?—Yes. 

5355. So that after that, if it appears desirable 
to make any alterations in the course of the dis¬ 
cussion which takes place in the provincial Council, 
it is not possible to do so?—No; the provincial 
Government is powerless. 

5356. "Would you suggest that there should be 
some method of making alterations, should altera¬ 
tions be desirable in consequonce of the discussion 
which takes place in your Council here?—I think 
so. 

5357. You said that there may be cases involving 
only an amount of Rs. 100 which may go up in 
appeal to four or five or six different appellate 
tribunals. Are you aware of any such particular 
case involving an amount of Rs. 100 which has 
gone up to four or five tribunals?—I only stated 
my impression. 

5358. Can you call any particular case to mind 
just now?—In the case of a human i some years 
ago who was dismissed, I had something to do 
with his appeal to tho Government of India ; that 
is one of the instances I have in mind. 

5359. That was not a case involving Rs. 100?— 
In the case of this man it was only a few rupees; 
I do not know how you would calculate its 
pecuniary value. 

5360. Can you say that a lcarnam who is dis¬ 
missed has the right of appeal to the Imperial 
Government ?—It might have been only a 
memorial; I cannot say what it was without 
referring to the case. 

5361. You do not think that the check created 
by the knowledge that there is a further appeal 
is so desirable or necessary in the case of Govern¬ 
ment as in the case of local officers?—That is a 
question that will depend on each particular case. 
If the Collector of a district is dealt with by the 
Government I think he should have all appeals 
open to him. 

5362. When you say that the interference of 
the Government with the budget should be con¬ 
fined to matters of principle and not apply to 
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matters of detail, do you consider that the pay 
of an officer of the municipality is a matter of 
detail?—In some cases I would. For instance, a 
question of the pay of a peon, whether it should 
be Rs. 7 or Rs. 8, is not a matter involving any 
principle. 

5363. But it may be the case of an officer on 
Rs. 50?—With reference to higher officers there 
might be a principle involved, but in the case of 
subordinates I do not think there should be. 

5364. Where would you draw the line?—I would 
draw the line in the case of high executive 
officers, because there there may be a principle 
involved. 

5365. So that you would allow the provincial 
Government ito interfere with the municipal budget 
with regard only to the pay of the higher officers? 
—Yes. 

5366. Suppose the municipality wanted to raise 
the pay of an officer from Rs. 300 to Rs. 500; 
you would allow the provincial Government to 
sanction it or not sanction it?—Yes. Suppose we 
said a peon should be paid Rs. 40 a month, that 
would be a different matter altogether; the 
Government might point out that it was utterly 
foolish; if the recommendation is so foolish as 
that, I think the Government should have the 
right to interfere. 

5367. You say generally that your expenditure 
is met from your income?—The Government also 
makes loans on special occasions. .When we are 
badly in want of funds they come to our assistance. 


—I should like their opinion to be put forward 
formally at a meeting of the Board, and be re¬ 
corded in the usual way. 

5377. And you would have the same procedure 
for the taluk Board?—Yes. 

5378. Do you consider that it is desirable and 
.possible to give the village communities greater 
powers in the disposal of local affairs?—So far as 
1 know, in this Presidency there are no powers 
exercised by the village communities at all. The 
only power which a village munsiff exercises is 
civil and criminal power—he can hear civil cases 
up to Rs. 20, and he has jurisdiction in cases of 
simple assault and insult under a very very old 
Regulation. These powers I think should be taken 
away from him and vested in a village panchayat. 

5379. Are you aware of the existence of some 
village unions in large villages or groups of 
villages?—A union as we understand it in this 
Presidency is something like a small municipality. 
We have two kinds of unions, major unions and 
minor unions, which have powers of taxation. 

5380. Have you any personal knowledge of 
village unions?—I know how they are worked ; I 
know many Chairmen of village unions; they are 
mostly vakils, and when I go to such places I 
generally stay with them, and I have taken some 
interest in these things. 

5381. What powers do you think should be given 
to unions of villages?—There is no such union, 
that is, apart from the unions created by statute; 
the old panchayats do not exist at all. 


5368. With reference to big works?—Yes; with 
reference to the drainage and waterworks scheme 
now in hand they have promised to give us about 
11 lakhs as bonus and 17 lakhs as a loan; I am 
not quite sure of the actual amount. 

6369. As regards the income from liquor shops, 
you mean that this source of revenue ought to 
be transferred to the municipality?—Yes. 1 refer 
to license fees for the vend of liquor. 

5370. You do not mean that the municipality 
should have the power of levying new taxes or 
increasing existing taxes without the sanction of 
the Government?—Under no circumstances should 
they do it without the sanction of the Government. 

5371. Is any of the municipal work done by 
committees or sub-committees?—There is only one 
committee, which is called the Standing Com¬ 
mittee. The President can sanction contracts and 


5382. As to the unions created by statute, would 
you recommend giving any powers to those unions? 
—In the first place they are not in villages; 
they are what we may call places which have 
ceased to be villages, viz., rising places which 
may in a short time become towns. In the places 
which are of sufficient importance to have a 
municipality the Government usually appoints one. 

5383. Then you recommend the revival of pan¬ 
chayats in the smaller villages?—Yes, I am 
thinking of those panchayats which have yet to 
be created. 

5384. Can you mention any powers which could 
be with advantage bestowed on them?—No, I have 
not drawn up a statement. 

5385. Could these panchayats be entrusted with 
any small public works in their own village?— 
Certainly, what are known as kudimaramat. 
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other things up to Rs. 2,000; up to Rs. 10,000 it 5386. The construction of wells and tanks and 
must come before the Standing Committee, and so on?—Yes. 

anything over Rs. 10,000 to the Corporation. 5387. Do you think these p anc hayats could be 

5372. There is a Standing Committee which is entrusted with some powers of inspection of village 

a sort of executive committee for the municipality ? schools?—Certainly. 

—You may take it so, yes. 5388. Could they be entrusted with power to 

5373. There are no other committees?—No per- try petty criminal and civil cases?—Certainly; 

manent committees ; we appoint committees to they would be much better fitted for that than 

report on special subjects from time to time. the present village munsiffs. 

5374. Do you think that committees would help 5389. Finally, have you anything to say generally 

the work of the municipality?—AVe have the power with regard to decentralization ?—This gives me 
under the new Act to create committees. an opportunity of expressing my fears about any 

, . attempt af too much decentralization. While 1 

5375. Are you in favour of the creation of have very great respect for the Indian Civil 

Advisory Boards?—I am not in favour of Admini- Service as a whole—a Service which has given, 

strative Councils but I am in favour of Advisory and is capab le of giving, India such capable and 

Councils. I would have two Councils in each efficient public servants, most of whom are honest 

district, one for the district and one a taluk and hard working—yet I cannot help pointing 

Council, to consist of three members resident in out there is a retrograde tendency of relying 
the taluk with property qualifications; they should too much 0 n the man on the spot. 

be nominated by the Collector of the district for _ , , , ,, , , 

the present. This Council should advise the 5390 \ 1 wanted to know whether you had any 
tahsildar and deputy tahsildar on such questions suggestion to make? I am against too much 

as the remission of revenue, questions relating to decentralization; I say, do not carry it out too 

the repair of tanks, questions affecting village ^ ar - 

sanitation, questions relating to communal land 5391. (Mr. Hicheus.) You say that the budget 
boundaries and encroachments. In cases where is submitted to the Legislative Council after it 

the tahsildar or his deputy is unable to accept has been approved by the Government of India?— 

the opinion of the majority of his taluk Council That is so. 

he should record in writing his reasons for not 5392 . How w before tb e actual discussion do 
accepting the same. y 0 n receive it ?—That used to be a standing corn- 

5376. Do you consider that opinions given by plaint; we used to receive it two or three days 

the district Advisory Boards should be in writing, before; this year we had a fairly good time given 

or should they be consulted orally by the Collector? us I think—about ten days.' 
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5393. You think you have had ample time to 
consider it this year?—One would like to have a 
little more time; but we know the inconvenience, 
and we do not complain. 

5394. You think that 10 days is not enough?— 
Not quite, we should like to have a little more 
time. 

5395. When the budget comes up to the Council 
what powers have you ; are you able to move a 
resolution?—Absolutely nothing; we may make 
suggestions in our speeches, and say what we think 
about the budget and criticise it—'that is all. 

5396. But you cannot divide the Council?—No. 

5397. If you make a suggestion does it to your 
knowledge ever go further ; suppose you suggested 
that more money should be spent on a specific 
scheme, there is nothing to prevent the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras sending that recommendation up 
to the Government of India?—The only answer we 
get would be “ This is the Government of India 
budget; it is cut and dried, and we have to carry 
it out”: that is all the reply we used to get. 

5398. Do you, as a Member of the Council, feel 
that you have very little say in making any 
alteration in the budget, and that your opinions 
if they are expressed possibly do not take the 
matter very much further?—That is so. That is 
our grievance. 

5399. You are aware, generally speaking, of 
what is known as the gifosi-permanent settlement 
between the Government of India and the pro¬ 
vincial Government of Madras?—Yes, I know it 
in general terms. 

5490. Are you generally speaking satisfied with 
that arrangement as being generous towards 
Madras?—-I cannot admit that; I do not think 
that Madras is treated as generously as other 
provinces; that is my impression. 

5401. Could you amplify that answer at all and 
give me a specific instance?—We should like to 
have more money, that is all; I should like the 
provincial Government to get more money for their 
wants. 

5492. Can you toll me whether it is proposed to 
revise the settlement?—I think recently there 
has been some improvement under certain 
headings: for instance, now the Local Govern¬ 
ments are allowed to build up a famine fund 
within a limit; that is, ft does not lapse as it 
used to do in the old days. They can build up, 
and there is a promise also by the Government of 
India that not only we may build up a fund, but 
that if any more is wanted they will be glad to 
contribute. 

5403. Suppose that you in .Madras were as 
generously treated as the other provinces, would 
you be content with the settlement?—Yes, I 
should be. 

5404. (Mr. Meyer.) You spoke just now of the 
Madras provincial settlement with the Government 
of India as not being in your opinion quite just 
to Madras; are you aware that the Government 
of India have of their own accord suggested a 
revised settlement ?—I am not aware of it; the 
suggestion has probably been made lately. 

5405. In the case of appeals, you say that if an 
officer knows that there is an appeal possible 
against his order, it will make him more careful 
to do right than if there is no appeal ?—I mean 
he will take care to put down his reasons if there 
is an appeal. We know that even in the Judicial 
Departments when there is an appeal the judge in 
the court of first instance has to record his 
reasons ; in other cases he need not give reasons. 

5406. You desire that the powers of the 
Municipality as regards Government should be 
increased—that the Government should dispense 
with a lot of the control they exercise over the 
Municipality. From your point of view would not 
that make the Municipality more careless in their 
work?— T have said, control in the matter of 
details; I do not want anything which involves a 
principle not to be subject to the supervision of 
the Government. 

5407. But even in details would not that make 
the Municipality more careless?—I should think 


not : if the question was whether a peon was to 
get Rs. 7.or Rs. 8, I do not think the Municipality 
should be hampered by any interference. Of 
course, you must draw the line somewhere; if we 
recommended that a peon should be paid Rs. 50 
the Government should interfere, but if the resolu¬ 
tion was simply to increase a peon's pay from 
Rs. 7 to, say, Rs. 7-8 a month, that is a mere 
detail in which the Municipality ought to have 
a free hand. I fail to see that there is any 
principle involved in that. 

5408. Although you would prefer the Collector 
to be given large powers in the matter of appeals, 
you think it would not hurt the Municipality to 
give them the final decision?—I do not think it 
follows. 

5409. Under the Municipality you have a large 
number of municipal servants, have you not?—Yes, 
somewhere between 200 and 300 I think—all 
menial servants. 

5410. .Who punishes them?—Each departmental 
head punishes in the matter of fines in the first 
instance; any suspension, I suppose, they oan 
recommend to the President; dismissals, I think, 
are entirely in the hands of the President. I have 
been a member of the Standing Committee for over 
five years ; a man who is drawing Rs. 50 and over 
has an appeal to the Standing Committee; in 
anything below that there is no appeal. The 
order of the President is final. 

5411. Are there appeals to Government?—Yes; 
anybody drawing over Rs. 50 can appeal to the 
Standing Committee and I think he can appeal 
to the Corporation, and eventually oan memorialise 
the Government. 

5412. Assuming that there are such appeals to 
Government, would you allow them to continue? 
.4-Yes. 

5413. In all personal matters then you would 
allow an appeal from the Municipality to Govern¬ 
ment ?—Yes. 

5414. You say that, although you have never 
lived in a district, you have a certain amount of 
experience of district work and of the character 
of Government officers from your clients in cases? 
—Not neoessarily from clients alone—from my 
friends in the mufassal. I go about the district 
not only in connection with professional work. 
We hold our annual conferences in the various 
districts; wo have provincial conferences and we 
go there; we mix freely with the people in the 
district, and those people come to us when they 
oome on their private business to Madras, and in 
that way wo get into contact with people of all 
grades. 

5415. When people come to you as a lawyer do 
they not come to you with some real or imaginary 
grievance of their own?—Mostly with grievances; 
not against officers; in most cases that come to 
the Court the grievance is not personal against the 
man, but against his decision. 

5416. Generally, is a person who has a grievance, 
real or imaginary, quite an impartial judge of 
the character of the administration ?—.Well, there 
are persons and persons; there may be persons who 
exaggerate things and there may be others who 
do not. If may be equally said that people who 
have no grievance have no business to talk about 
grievances, because they know nothing—a man 
who has not been hurt cannot feel the wound. 

5417. You tell us that if a Collector shows 
sympathy with the people he is at once deprived 
of the promotion he has a right to expect in his 
own lino and made a District Judge?—Not at 
once; I did not say at once. 

5418. Rut that is the tendency?—That is the 
tendency. 

5419. Do you mean to tell me that Collectors 
who have sympathy with the people and who are 
regarded as sympathetic Collectors do not rise 
high?—Sympathetic Collectors who recommend 
large remissions do not rise as they otherwise 
would. 

5420. May I take an officer who is now dead— 
the late Mr. Grose; did you not regard him as a 
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sympathetic Colleotor P—He was a sympathetic 
Collector. 

54^1* How did Mr. Grose end officially?—Ho 
became Second Member of Council, having been 
superseded once. ° 

5422. You mean, a junior officer was put in 
first?—\es, and a subsequent Government put 
Mr. Grose into his right place. 

5423. Take Sir Henry Stokes, now retired— 
would you regard him as a sympathetic Collector? 
—He was a very capable and conscientious man, 
but I would not put him down as a sympathetic 
Collector. 

5424. He was a Collector who know his district? 
—Certainly, a very capable man. 

5425. Do you say that Sir Henry Stokes would 
have refrained from making remissions if he felt 
them to be just?—Not if the proper information 
reached him. 

5426. However, Sir Henry Stokes ended as 
Senior Member of the Oounoil?—Yes. Certainly 
he was a very capable man; if only his 
subordinates had given him proper information 
he would have allowed remissions. 

5427. You say that tahsildars generally are 
oorrupt?—Yes. 

5428. Are not most of the tahsildars nowadays 
graduates?—Not most; of course now there is a 
tendency to improve. 

5429. Is it not the fact that for a great many 
years the general rule has been—I do not say that 
there have not been particular exceptions—but the 
rule has been that a man shall not be appointed a 
tahsildar unless he is a graduate?—Possibly the 
rule is so, but in practice I think the rule is not 
observed to the extent that one would desire. 

5430. Do you saythiat the corruption extends tothe 
graduates?—There aro black sheep in every fold. 

5431. But generally speaking?—Generally, I 
should take it that it would not be to the same 
extent as in ill-eduoated persons. 

5432. Then in so far as tahsildars are being 
reoruited from the more educated classes, they aro 
not corrupt?—I should think not. 

5433. You spoke of the appointment of the 
President of the Municipality by the Government; 
you object to that?—-Well, I should prefer him to 
be an elected member of the Corporation itself. 

5434. Do you know the system of the Bombay 
Municipality ; there is a President of the Corpora¬ 
tion who is elected by the Corporation, but there is 
an executive officer, the Commissioner, who is 
appointed by Government. Do you think that that 
would be a good thing?—Yes, it may be better. 

5435. You admit then that the Government might 
reasonably have some voice as regards the executive 
management?—Certainly, a good deal. 

5436. On the other hand, you do not think it 
necessary that the lower officials, the Sanitary 
Engineer, the Health Officer and the rest, should be 
appointed by Government; you would leave that 
entirely to the Municipality ?—I think the Muni¬ 
cipality should have some voice in their appoint¬ 
ment 

5437. Take your municipal Engineer ; Govern¬ 
ment appoints him now; would you allow the 
Municipality to appoint him?—I do not see any 
harm in it ; I think it would be more advantageous. 

5438. You have told us about the budget control ; 
besides that is it the fact that in regard to parti¬ 
cular estimates for works you have to got the 
sanction of Government?—Yes, to anything over 
Bs. 10,000 I think we must get the sanction 
of Government. 

5439. Do you regard that as a necessary limit?— 

I do not mind it ; I should not like any change in 
that. 


5440. You do not think it is necessary to give you 
larger powers there ?—No, I do not think we want it. 

5441. Do you spend much on education in the 
Madras Municipality?—We make a contribution. 

5442. Who manages education?—The Educational 
Department. 

5443. Would you prefer to have the management 
of your own education?—Yes, but that would in¬ 
volve additional expenditure ; with our resources I 
should think it would be an additional responsi¬ 
bility, though it might be advisable perhaps. 

5444. If you had the money you think you could 
manage it?—Certainly. 

5445. Who manages the hospitals here?—We have 
municipal hospitals. 

5446. You desire that that portion of the excise 
revenue which is derived from fees for the sale of 
liquors should be given to the Municipality of 
Madras ?—Yes. 

5447. Does any other municipality in India obtain 
such a revenue?—We contend that it ought to be 
municipal revenue. 

6448. Has any other municipality in this country 
such a revenue ?—No. 

5449. Are you aware of any other country in 
which municipalities obtain the revenue from the 
liquor traffic ?—I am told so. 

5460. Have you any knowledge of that from your 
reading?—Not from my reading, but in other 
countries in Europe I am told such revenue is exclu¬ 
sively the property of the local bodies. 

5451. If the Municipality enjoys a large share of 
the liquor duty, which is a State duty, would not the 
tendency be, if the Municipality was hard up, to 
increase the number of liquor shops, so as to get 
more money ?—I should think not. If there was no 
tendency in the Government to do that, then in the 
Municipality, which is more a popular institution 
and in which the elected members are responsible to 
the public, there would not be that tendency. 

5452. Which is better off generally—the Govern¬ 
ment or the Municipality?—Certainly the Govern¬ 
ment, but their responsibilities are larger. 

5453. ( Sir Steyning Edgerley.) What is the date of 
your District Local Boards and Municipal Act in 
this Presidency ?—As to Local Boards I think the 
last Act was in 1884 ; the Municipal Act was about 
the same time ; the Municipal Act was recently 
consolidated and amended in 1904. 

5454. Was it subjected to a complete revision in 
1904?—Yes, a somewhat complete revision. 

5455. Were you on the Legislative Council when 
that was done?—No. 

5456. Roughly I may take it that all this detail 
that you have given us about the Municipal and 
Local Boards Acts and so on is summed up into 
your thinking that the Acts ought to be brought 
into the melting-pot again and thoroughly recon¬ 
sidered ?—I never said that. 

5457. But that is what it comes to ; if you are 
going to alter the powers and so on, you must go 
through the Acts again?—Without bringing the 
whole Act into the melting-pot, I think it is open 
to the Municipal Council to be given these further 
powers, and if the Government is so inclined I do 
not think it is necessary to put the Act into the 
melting-pot. 

'5458. Has there been any sort of public move¬ 
ment in the town of Madras to get the Act recon¬ 
sidered? Are the public discontented with it?— 
Yes, with reference to one point they were discon¬ 
tented, but there was no big demonstration or 
anything. 

{The witness withdrew.) 
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M. R. Ry. C. Vijiaraguavachariar was called and examined. 
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5459. (Chairman.) What is your profession?—I 
am a first grade pleader practising in Salem and 
occasionally in Coimbatore. I have 25 years’ prac¬ 
tice. I was a member of the Salem Municipal 
Council for about six years. I was an elected member 
of the Madras Legislative Council for six years 

I would not recommend curtailing the existing 
right of appeal to any extent. Appellate decision 
would be more satisfactory and more loyally ac¬ 
cepted and as a consequence there would be less 
inclination to carry appeals higher up— 

(a) If no material other than the evidence 

which the appellant had the opportunity 
of examining and rebutting, is used in 
the disposal of his appeal. 

(b) If the appellate authority is by law or 

departmental order required to set out the 
points for determination and the reasons 
for his decisions thereon. This might 
necessitate the hearing of the appellant 
in person or a duly qualified agent on his 
behalf. 

I would give to the Collector and Sub-Divisional 
Officers power to grant remission and to suspend 
collection of arrears beyond the current revenue 
year without previous sanction. 

I fear that Executive Officers can hardly be said 
to be in real touch with the people. The causes are 
innumerable, and consequently there would be 
necessarily extreme divergence of views as to the 
remedies. More leisure and greater knowledge of 
vernaculars would hardly remove the aloofness. 

I venture to submit that a District Assembly or 
Council to assist the Collector is most desirable and 
most opportune. I would not call it an “ Advisory ” 
body. I make the following suggestions in refer¬ 
ence to the constitution and functions of such an 
assembly or Council— 

(1) The members should all be elected directly 

by the taxpayers under a combined pro¬ 
perty and educational qualification for 
voting. 

(2) The district should be divided into electoral 

units for the purpose, according to popu¬ 
lation, say one for every 100,000 inhabi¬ 
tants. 

(3) Each such unit should be allowed to return 

two members. 

(4) One member must have his usual residence 

within the unit and the other within the 
district. This would greatly diminish 
the risk of the people of large towns pre¬ 
dominating in the Council while securing 
a sufficient number of educated and en¬ 
lightened men. 

(5) Membership should be for a term of say 

three years. 

(6) Attendance should be compulsory and non- 

attendance without a reasonable excuse 
should be deemed sufficient cause for re¬ 
moval by the Assembly or Council. 

(7) Members should not be public servants or 

village officials. 

As to the functions, individual members should 
have power of initiation ; and the resolutions of the 
majority may be divided into two classes (a) those 
which cannot be set aside and are final, and (b) 
those which the Collector might set aside with the 
previous sanction of Government. 

I would make a few suggestions by way of 
example : — 

(1) When the Assembly resolves that no exist¬ 

ing pasture and grazing land should be 
closed and reserved. 

(2) When it resolves that no new land out of 

communal land or other lands within the 
village boundaries should be reserved. 

(3) When it resolves that no new liquor shops 

should be opened. 

(4) When it resolves that particular suggestions 

should be adopted on the occurrence of 
plague in reference to preventive and re¬ 
lief measures such as segregation, 
evacuation, examination of persons, 
above all, of women. 


(5) Any other resolutions on subjects purely 
affecting their district and which the 
Government might declare to be dealt 
with by them finally. 

All subjects relating to the administration of the 
district might be discussed by the Council excepting 
those which the Local Government with the con¬ 
currence of the Government of India might exclude. 

I would make the following suggestions by way of 
illustration :—- 

(1) Suspension and remission of land tax on 

failures of crops and occurrence of 
calamities affecting crops. 

(2) Expansion of forests. 

(3) Rules as to permits for forest produce in 

reference to ploughs, fuel, grass, manure, 
timber for rebuilding raiyats’ houses 
destroyed by fire and other calamities, 
and whether and when they should be 
free. 

(4) Closing of liquor shops. 

(5) Opening new pasture lands and diminishing 

forest lands. 

(6) Opening and closing of police stations, 

especially the location of punitive 
police. 

, (7) Income tax appeals. 

(8) Resolutions of municipal and local Boards 
which the Collector might think should 
not be carried out. 

The existing municipal and local Boards but 
very faintly carry out the original double object 
of educating the people in the art of self-govern¬ 
ment and of relieving the local Government and 
its subordinates. These bodies are capable of 
considerable improvement both as to their con¬ 
stitution and functions. The control over these 
bodies vested in the Collectors and Government by 
law and by a net-work of rules extends to the 
minutest details and is embarrassing and annoying. 
These, coupled with terrorizing provisions enabling 
the Executive Government to dismiss the members, 
do not always invite the best men to serve on 
them; and the anomalous position of the muni¬ 
cipal secretary, practically beyond the oontrol of 
the municipality, and to whom the Chairman is 
under law bound to delegate several of his powers 
of these bodies, does not evoke a spirit of self- 
reliance or enthusiasm to serve the people and the 
Government on these Boards. The law must be 
thoroughly recast so as to— 

(a) make the majority if not all the members 
truly representative of the people by 
direct election by the tax-payers; 

(fc) make the office of the President and Chair¬ 
man invariably elective; 

(c) enable these bodies to frame their own 

budgets without being subject to inter¬ 
ference by Government only by a reso¬ 
lution in the Legislative Council; 

( d ) enable them to appoint their own staff for 

all purposes; 

(e) enable them to manage all their own 

schools with the help of an inspecting 
agency appointed by themselves; 

(/) enable them to manage all their affairs 
by appointment of administrative com¬ 
mittees including , participation in 
measures relating to prevention of the 
plague when they contribute funds 
towards the expense. 

I do not think oircumstances exist, in this pro¬ 
vince, warranting the control of any municipality 
by the District Board. In the present state of 
affairs such control would not be conducive to the 
development of public spirit in a municipal town. 

Village groups may be most advantageously 
formed. Each group must consist of several vil¬ 
lages in view to the selection of competent men to 
the discharge of the new duties and in view to 
avoid risk of factious spirit in a single petty 
village influencing the conduct of the men called 
upon to discharge public duties and in view also 
that their decisions and acts may be accepted 
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loyally. I would suggest that each group should 
furnish from 300 to 500 adult men. 

5460. You have heard most of the evidence 
given by the last witness?—I heard a good deal 
of it. 

5461. I take it that you and he are in sub¬ 
stantial agreement as to the curtailment of the 
right of appeal?—I think so. 

5462. You do not wish to see it curtailed?—No. 

5463. Whero do you live?—In Salem, over 200 
miles from this place. 

5464. Is that a large town?—Yes, of about 
70,000 inhabitants. 

5465. Do you live any part of your time in the 
country?—I frequently go there, but I do not 
live there. 

5466. Are you an owner of property in the 
country ?—No. 

54 6 7. You have no first-hand knowledge of 
affairs in the country ?—.Although I have no pro¬ 
perty I may say that some of my relations have. 
I once had property. 

5468. What do you in practice know about the 
work of Government in the country distriots and 
the relations between the Government officers and 
the people?—I know it in the course of my 
practice as a pleader; I also take considerable 
interest in knowing how things go on. 

5469. You say that you would Like the power of 
the Collector and 'Divisional Officer to remit 
revenue on wet crops to bo extended also to dry 
crops?—Yes. 

5470. What have you to say as to the knowledge 
of the vernaculars on the part of British officers? 
—As a rule they do not speak well, but I should 
say the vast majority of them understand the 
vernaculars when the people speak; that is my 
opinion. 

5471. When cases are heard before them can 
they follow, in your judgment, the evidence of the 
witnesses?—Many of them substantially follow it, 
unless the evidence is given in absolutely idiomatic 
high-class Tamil, when they want the assistance 
of interpreters; there are exceptions, but, as a 
class, they know sufficient for ordinary transactions. 
Witnesses usually speak the ordinary conversa¬ 
tional Tamil. 

5472. Are the Divisional Offioers capable of 
holding a conversation upon subjects outside their 
immediate work with eduoated native gentlemen 
in the vernacular language?—I do not think as 
a class they are capable of that without the 
assistance of an interpreter ; they may be able to 
ask a few questions about the welfare of the 
people, but I do not think they can keep up a 
conversation. I am speaking of them as a class; 
there are exceptions. 

5473. Do you think the tendency of late years 
has been towards an increased knowledge of the 
vernacular?—I should hesitate to say one way or 
the other. 

5474. As it was 20 years ago, so it is now?—I 
think so, I have not been able to see any appre¬ 
ciable ohange. I must say there is a greater 
desire to know more; if there has been any change 
at all, the officers are anxious to know more. 

5475. Do they set a higher standard of work to 
themselves than. their predecessors did 20 years 
ago?—I do not think there is any perceptible 
Change. 

5476. Do you notice any neglect or ignorance of 
native habits and customs and etiquette?—I oan- 
not notice much, beoause there is very little social 
intercourse between Englishmen and natives of 
India. 

5477. Do you think it would be possible to get a 
greater intercourse?—-Between individuals, but not 
a class; it is not possible now. 

5478. But as between the Collector and the 
leading men in his Oollectorate, would it be 
possible ?—Yes; it would be possible simply as 
Collector—it depends upon the man, but otherwise 
than as Collector, it is impossible. 


5479. For what reason?—I think the reasons 
are numerous. I do not think it is possible unless 
Englishmen generally change the opinion which 
they now hold, I am sorry to say, about Indians. 

5480. You think there must be a greater display 
of affability?—I do not mean that; that would 
be slightly beneficial, no doubt, but I do think that 
they must know us more and have a better opinion 
of our moral character. 

5481. That is difficult but not impossible?—I 
do not say it is impossible; it is very possible if 
the rulers both here and in England would take 
what I should consider a more statesmanlike view, 
than they have displayed of late, of the capabilities 
and feelings of Indians. 

5482. You will agree that it is highly desirable? 
—Most highly desirable in the lasting interests 
both of England and of India. Happily I have a 
number of English friends both in England and 
in India with whom I am on excellent terms on 
personal grounds. But I am now talking of 
English as a class and of Indians as a class— 
friendship between English and Indians is pos¬ 
sible, but I say it exists very rarely. I consider 
that the English rulers, here as well as in England, 
ought to take a more statesmanlike view of matters 
relating to India. If Indians were officially every¬ 
where placed side by side with Englishmen—that 
is to say, as a beginning, if there were a joint 
Private Secretary to the Governor, one Member of 
the Executive Council and one member of the 
Revenue Board, one or two Chief Secretaries and 
one or two Under Secretaries, chosen from among 
Indians, I think a good deal of misunderstanding 
so far as officers of Government are concerned 
would be immediately removed. 

5483. Wo are very glad to have your views about 
that, but you will understand that it is a point 
which hardly comes within the subject of decen¬ 
tralization?—I put it with diffidence; I thought 
it was perhaps beyond the scope of the present 
enquiry, but you asked me what were the causes 
of the want of intercourse between British officers 
and the people and what were the obstacles in the 
way of increasing that intercourse, and I ventured 
to name what I consider to be the chief remedy. 

5484. Do you think that Advisory Councils oan 
be constituted and that they ought to be con¬ 
stituted?—I do. 

5485. Would you give us very roughly your ideas 
as to the constitution of such a body?—I should 
give one member for, say, each 50,000 inhabitants, 
or, as I put it, two for 100,000; that is to say, one 
to be eleoted from a small selected area and 
another from within the whole district, or it 
might be the larger towns. 

■5486. Would you, as some of the witnesses sug¬ 
gested, recommend the abolition of the District 
Boards ?—No. 

5487. And as to the taluk Boards?—The taluk 
Board and the panehayats and the municipalities 
should all bo retained. 

5488. And then in addition to all that you would 
have the Advisory Council ?—Yes. 

5489. Would you lay greater stress upon the 
creation of the panebayat or upon the creation of 
the Advisory Council?—If I am to choose between 
them I would rather begin at once, to make the 
Government more popular, with an Advisory 
Council for the whole district. 

5490. You attach greater importance to the 
creation of an Advisory Council than you do to 
the creation of a panchayat ?—Yes; it would take 
some time before we got the panchayat into 
efficient order. 

5491. There would be no difficulty in the villages, 
as far as you know, in creating panehayats?—No 
difficulty whatever. 

5492. You could get suitable persons?—Very 
suitable persons provided you do not confine your¬ 
self to one revenue village. As a matter of fact 
they put together small hamlets and call them a 
revenue village. My idea is, a number of villages 
capable of giving some 300 to 500 adult men 
should be put together as one group. 
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XU Ry C. 5493. (Sir Steyning Edgetiey.) One point about 
Vijiaragha- these Advisory Councils. You say that members 
vachariar. should not be public servants or village officials. 

- Would not village officials make very good mem- 

1 Nov., 1907. bersP—From the point of view of efficiency they 
—” would. 

5494. I do not mean the village accountant, 
but, say, the head of the village?—Yes, he would. 

5495. Then why do you exclude him?—Because 
we cannot be sure of his voting quite in accordance 
with the merits of any particular case. 


in hearing income tax appeals. I do not say 
that my scheme is faultless. 

5511. In respect of certain matters, you say that 
the decisions of the Council cannot be set aside 
but are final; therefore so far, they are an adminis¬ 
trative body. Can they not supersede the Col¬ 
lector in respect of these matters?—Well, they 
would content themselves with passing resolutions. 

5512. What would happen if the Collector did 
not agree with the resolution?—All the same, it 
would have to be carried out. 


5496. You moan he would be too much under 
the influence of the Collector?—No; if he was 
under the influence of the Collector it would not 
much matter, but the meanest officials of all the 
departments in the district would influence him. 

5497. Is he not strong enough to resist the 
influence of, say, the local police officer?—Accord¬ 
ing to my experience he is not. He has a lot of 
appointments at the same time; he is police officer, 
magistrate and munsifi; as a police officer he is 
very much guided by the subordinate police. 

5498. The Municipalities and District Boards 
Acts have been in force now for some 20 years 
odd?—Yes, there was a Municipal Act as far 
back as 1871 I think. 

5499. But what is the age of the present Acts? 
—A little over 20 years; they were modified some 
twelve years ago. 

5500. They have not been substantially modified 
for 20 years?—-No. 

5501. The upshot of your evidence is that these 
Acts ought to be put on the anvil again and 
brought up to date?—Yes; but, without changing 
the law, a good deal could be done. The law, as 
it stands, is not given full effect to ; the law, as 
it stands, is ignored in several of its vital portions. 

5502. (Mr. Meyer.) Y’ou spoke of there not 
being sufficient intercourse between European 
officials and the gentry of the country; is that 
partly due to the caste system?—It may have been 
in the old days; it is not now, the people do not 
care two pence for caste so far as Europeans are 
concerned ; they no longer wash after touching a 
European : that is a notion which has died years 
ago. 

5503. The orthodox Brahman never thinks of 
these things?—There may be here and there old 
people in a village who would do the same even 
if they touched me; it is not directed against 
Europeans; it is a social matter, and a man of 
those opinions would very often bathe if he had 
touched his own child. 


5513. It must be carried out whether the Col¬ 
lector agrees with it or not ?—-Yes. 

5514. Then the power so far rests not with the 
Collector but with your assembly?—Well, not 
quite, unless it had the power of initiative in 
reference to the subject matter of the resolution. 

5515. The power rests with the assembly?—Yes. 

5516. Would your assembly generally be con¬ 
stituted of the men of the higher castes?—Not 
necessarily; for some time to come the higher 
caste representatives might predominate over the 
lowest people, such as the Panchamas, but 
eventually they would come to represent all castes. 

5517. There would he no PanclLamas on the 
Council?—For some time to come I fear thero 
would not. 

5518. I will take one case by way of illustration; 
you mentioned as one of the powers in which the 
Council should have the final authority, the open¬ 
ing of liquor shops?—Yes. 

5519. Might not that affect the Panchamas ?— 
Yes, and most beneficially. 

5520. Then you would coerce the Panchamas by 
not providing liquor shops?—In so doing I should 
do them no harm. 

5521. But suppose they said they wanted to 
have liquor shops; would your Advisory Council 
be likely to listen to the wishes of the. Panchamas 
in that respect?—.Certainly. 

5522. Do I understand you to say that you 
desire the municipalities to have absolute power 
over their own affairs?—Yes. 

5523. Without any restriction by the Govern¬ 
ment ?—(Without any restriction whatever, subject 
to annual criticism. I exclude appeals by any 
aggrieved member of the staff; that should be 
subject to appeal. 

5524. But in administrative matters?—In 
administrative matters I w T ant them to be left 
absolutely alone. 


5504. Still it has to do with the freedom of 
intercourse with Europeans?—There are such 
differences among Hindus themselves. 

5505. But it all has to do with the freedom of 
intercourse that would subsist between Englishmen 
and Brahmans?—This is a thing that I have never 
been able to follow; I do not think that our 
declining to dine with Europeans should stand 
in the way of free intercourse. I do not think 
that inter-dining has anything to do with it, at 
all events not to an appreciable extent. 

5506. You speak of giving the Collector and the 
Sub-Divisional Officer power to grant suspensions 
and remissions of revenue; do you mean absolute 
power or just the power of recommendation?—So 
far as remissions are concerned, I should say 
absolute power. 

5507. And with regard to suspensions?—(Sus¬ 
pensions too. 


5525. Y’ou speak of criticism by Government. 
Suppose Government say “ We consider that you 
are neglecting education ” and the municipality 
say “We do not care much about education; we 
prefer to spend our money on roads ” ?—That 
municipality would not last long; you must re¬ 
member that municipalities are confined to the 
large towns, and there there is public opinion. A 
municipality that said “ We do not care for the 
opinions of the Government in educational 
matters ’’ would not last long. 

5526. If the Government criticise, is the Govern¬ 
ment to have the power to enforce its criticism, 
or is the final power to be left to the munici¬ 
pality?—The final power should be with the 
municipality. 

5527. You say that they should manage their 
own schools with the help of an inspecting agency? 
—Yes. 


5508. Even if it extended to say a quarter of 
the land revenue of the whole district ?—It might 
be even more in times of distress. 

5509. You do not think that that would 
appreciably embarrass the provincial finances?—It 
might embarrass the finances and it might be, all 
the same, just. 

5510. You speak of these Advisory Councils as 
being merely advisory, but would they not be 
really Administrative Councils?—As I propose it 
they would not be administrative except, perhaps, 


5528. Then, so far as the municipality is 
concerned, you would abolish the Government 
Education Department?—I did not say that; I 
spoke of schools maintained by municipal funds. 

5529. Education is one of the functions of a 
municipality ?—Yes. 

5530. Within the municipality, the municipality 
ought to look after education?—.Whether their 
funds are sufficient or not I do not deal with; 
wherever they do maintain schools, I say they 
ought to be left alone. 
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5531. And the Education Department should 
he ruled out?—I do not say that they should be 
ruled out but they should not interfere. 

5532. Are they to inspect?—They may inspect 
if they like, simply for the purpose of informing 
the Government, in order to enable the Govern¬ 
ment to lay down proper rules, to compare results, 
and criticise and so forth. 

5533. As regards the District Boards, would you 
apply the same practice?—Yes, the taluk Boards 
and the District Boards should have the same 
absolutely free hand in regard to education. 

5534. Then I put it to you that the provincial 
educational authorities, the Director-General of 
Public Instruction and the Inspector of Schools 
and all the rest, are to be purely inspecting 
officers?—Inspecting, and if you like advisory 
officers. 

5535. (Mi 1 . Hichens.) I understand you to make 
one rather important exception in regard to the 
independence of municipalities and other local 
authorities, namely, in the matter of appeals; I 
understand you to say that appeals should be 
allowed to go to the Government?—I think in the 
case of personal matters there ought to be an 
appeal to Government or to one or two officers 
whom the Government might choose to appoint 
for the purpose. 

5536. Say the Collector?—Suppose they appoint a 
Board for the whole Presidency. I have not dealt 
with this, because my views are not matured, but 
I should like in the case of an aggrieved staff to 
have an appeal to the Government. 

5537. Why do you make exception in favour of 
the staff ?—Because there is the chance of the muni¬ 
cipality and the Chairman going wrong. If there 
is a powerful Chairman whose influence may carry 
the municipality with him, there is a chance of doing 
injustice to the staff. 

5538. There would be an equal chance in other 
directions?—'That would.be with regard to public 
affairs. 

5539. Surely, those are public affairs?—I do not 
think the two are exactly synonymous. It is one 
thing to allow an appeal to a man who is punished. 
I do not say that there should be an appeal neces¬ 
sarily to the Government, but I should like to have 
a Board constituted by the Government, say for all 
the municipalities, a Board of three members to 
hear appeals from aggrieved officers. My own 
opinion is that then the municipality and the Chair¬ 
man would be more careful both in the matter of 
the recruitment of the staff and in the matter of 
punishments. 

5540. In asking that a municipality should have 
elective powers, do you mean that you think the 
functions of a municipality should be carried out for 
the benefit of the public as a whole?—Yes, for the 
municipality as a whole. 

5541. You mean that the decision should be by 
the majority?—Yes. 

5542. That is a principle that appeals to you in 
this country ?—Well, I think so ; it applies every¬ 
where I think. 

5.543. (Mr. Butt.) You have proposed a fresh 
system of election for the creation of Advisory 
Boards?—Yes. 

5544. You do not think that if taluk Boards 
and municipalities were asked to name members of 
the Advisory Board that would be sufficient?—Ten¬ 
tatively it might answer, but then I should prefer 
that the elected members of these Boards should 
elect the members of the Advisoi'y Councils. 

5545. The elected members of the taluk Boards 
and the municipalities might name the members of 
the Advisory Board?—No members of the taluk 
Boards in this province are elected now, although 
the law says that two-thirds may be elected ; but it 
requires the sanction of the Executive Government, 
and the Executive Government has not chosen to 
give that sanction yet. 

5546. With regard to municipalities and District 
Boards, they have practical independence in their 
work ?—I cannot say that they have. 


5547. Would you propose that the budget of these 
bodies should go up to Government for revision and 
sanction?—The Government should not interfere 
with the budget ; that is the life of these Boards ; 
and as an alternative it might be discussed in the 
local Legislative Council ; after a resolution is 
passed that resolution might be given effect to. 

5548. You propose that the budget should be pre¬ 
pared and then it should be sent up for instruction ? 
—Instruction and criticism, to be made use of after¬ 
wards. 

5549. But you would not give the Government 
any power to make any alterations in the budget ?— 
No. 

5550. You yourself have been a member of the 
Legislative Council?—I was. 

5551. You are aware that the provincial budgets 
have to go up to the Imperial Government for 
their sanction I—Yes. 

5552. And the Imperial Government have the 
power of making any alteration?—Yes. 

5553. You would not give the provincial Govern¬ 
ment the same power with regard to municipalities 
and District Boards?—I would give that power to 
the provincial Government, which is now subordi¬ 
nate to the Government of India, if the provincial 
Governments were made independent, and the 
Government of India was only the national head of 
all the provinces with some definite limited powers. 
At present the Madras Government is subordinate 
to the Indian Government ; in fact, under an old 
statute the Government of India can suspend the 
Madras Government altogether ; therefore the rela¬ 
tionship between the Government of India and the 
provincial Governments is different from the theo¬ 
retical relationship between the provincial Govern¬ 
ment and Local Boards. 

5554. Under existing circumstances would you 
allow the provincial Government power to alter the 
budgets of the municipalities and District Boards? 
—I would not. 

5555. ( Sir Frederic Ishj.) You suggested that the 
attendance at the Advisory Council should be com¬ 
pulsory ?•—Yes. 

5556. You do not propose to compel attendance 
by any other means than removal from the list for 
non-attendance?—That is all ; but I may say that in 
the old regulations in Madras under the East India 
Company relating to panchayats, non-attendance 
was punished by a fine. There were regulations to 
that effect in 1816. 

5557. The Council is to consider among other 
things the suspension and remission of land revenue 
and the failure of crops ?—Yes. 

5558. Is not that rather like giving the debtors 
of an estate power to decide whether they shall pay 
their debts or not ?—'But that is in conference with 
the Collector ; he can override them if he likes. 

5559. You think that it would be useful to the 
Collector to have placed before him the views of 
this Council?—Yes ; the Collector could consider 
the advice of the Council and then come to a con¬ 
clusion ; the Collector might take part in the dis¬ 
cussion. 

5560. You would allow the Collector to be there 
and to join in the discussion ?—Yes ; I would allow 
the Collector, without being a member, to join in 
the discussion. 

5561. Other officials, might be present also?— 
Yes. 

5562. Suppose a municipality levied a transit 
duty ; would you give the Government power to 
interfere?—If it is legal, I would not give the 
Government power to interfere in any tax. 

5563. Not even a duty which would operate as a 
transit duty and obstruct the trade of the country ? 
—If it did, they could alter the law. 

5564. But without altering the law, suppose a 
municipality imposes a heavy octroi duty ; would 
you give a municipality the power to do that?— 
Speaking personally for myself, I am very much 
against octroi duties, but if the law allows them, I 
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would not object to a municipality having the power 
to impose such duties. 

6565. I am asking you whether you think the law 
should allow it or not 1 —I think the law should not 
allow it. 


5566. Suppose one of your municipalities passed 
a rule of taxation imposing an octroi duty upon, say, 
goods in transit, without providing for a refund on 
any goods ; would you enable Government to inter¬ 
fere to stop that?—Not if it was legal. 


5567. Suppose there was a small colony of brick- 
makers in a town who had their kilns with heredi¬ 
tary rights in a certain position, and the munici¬ 
pality proposed to eject them ; would you give them 
a right of appeal?—No. 

5568. They would simply have to submit?—They 
have their own representatives and they can make 
themselves felt ; I do not believe in hereditary 
right to carry on offensive trades and to poison 
people. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


M. R. Ry. P. Kesava Pillai was called and examined. 
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5569. (Chairman.) Have you any practical experi¬ 
ence of government in India?—Yes, as a District 
Board member since 1884 and taluk Board member 
at Gooty. 

5570. I think you have heard most of the evidence 
given to-day ?—I heard the last witness. 

I am in favour of allowing the delegation of 
powers to grant dry remissions. They are now very 
much hampered by the Board and the Government. 

The Forest Member of the Board of Revenue is 
not sufficiently strong. Adequate weight is not 
given to his views by Government, when the depart¬ 
ment opposes them. The Department looks to the 
revenue to justify its own existence and has no 
sympathy for the people 

District Officers have sufficient opportunities for 
personal contact with the people. But they do not 
avail themselves of the opportunities. They seem 
to labour under the impression that they know 
much better of the people and their grievances than 
the people themselves, and they are apparently 
afraid that by coming in contact with the people 
their dignity will suffer and that they may fall 
victims to interested representations. The people 
themselves feel the aloofness and unapproachable¬ 
ness of the Collector, and would not venture to 
acquaint him with the trend of public feeling or 
with the working of public measures. 

I do not think the European Executive Officers 
possess sufficient knowledge of vernaculars, but, 
though a knowledge of vernaculars is desirable, it 
is not so essential for kind, sympathetic, and 
proper administration, as they have interpreters, 
and as people can choose spokesmen, who know 
English. It is on their anxiety to understand the 
people's point of view and their feeling of sympathy 
that the success of administration would depend. 

The Government is not bestowing much anxious 
thought in the selection of Collectors. It is a 
standing complaint, that when some Collector is 
good and sympathetic to the people he is made 
a District Judge. 

A Collector is interested in convictions in forest, 
abkari, and such other cases, so much so that he 
sends out circulars about the way in which forest 
and abkari cases should be dealt with. Magistrates 
think it expedient to subordinate justice to what 
they think departmental interest. 

The system of Bench Magistrates may be ex¬ 
tended and may be given larger powers. They will 
be of real help to the committing Magistrates in 
the preliminary enquiry of register cases. Their 
knowledge and experience of local conditions will 
be of utmost value to the Magistrates, and will 
ensure public confidence and public safety. The 
jury system should be introduced in the trial of 
at least murder cases by Sessions Judges. 

The only effective and wholesome method to 
interest the people in the administration, and to 
make them feci for the stability and continuance 
of the British rule, is to restore the old panchayat 
system or some sort of village autonomy, with 
some modifications, if necessary, to suit the 
present conditions. As it is, the village is almost 
disorganised. The village taliari or watchman 
behaves as if he were the master of villagers. The 
low paid village munsiff, who is magistrate, civil 
judge, and revenue collector, rolled into one, feels 
that he is in no way responsible to the elders and 
the common people of the village. He is a minia¬ 
ture autocrat, working to gain the favour of 
policemen or revenue officials in a distant station. 

Co-operativo credit societies are now started by 
Government, where villagers are elected as 


directors. If they oan manage banking themselves 
under sympathetic guidance and instructions, they 
can be trusted not to have been so thoroughly 
demoralised as to have lost the co-operative spirit 
of their ancestors. 

It is quite possible, and it is of the most vital 
importance to the well-being of the people and to 
the interest of good government, to revive the 
panchayat system, with powers over educational, 
sanitation, police, “ village forests,” and other 
communal matters, pertaining to the villages con- 
corned. Just as they have a village, or a group of 
villages and hamlets, under a village officer and 
village accountant, a panchayat can be formed for 
the village, or villages, by the appointment of the 
village munsiff and the village accountant and by 
the election of a number of villagers to sit on it. 
The provisions were made in the Local Board’s 
Act of 1884, for members to be elected by tax¬ 
payers even to the union panchayats; but this 
good intention of the Government was never 
translated into action. This admitted principle 
should be acted upon to form these popular in¬ 
stitutions in the villages. Such a body, periodically 
elected, will infuse new life into tho villagers and 
make thorn alive to their duty and responsibility 
for the detection and suppression of crime, for 
sanitation, for the preservation of trees and topes 
near the villages (which have been disappearing, 
after the Forest Department have laid their hands 
on them for sale, without replacing them by new 
plantations), for protecting people from starva¬ 
tion in famine times, and in short for hearty co¬ 
operation with the Government in their aims and 
administration. Panchayats may not come up to 
expectations for some time, but panchayats, if 
sympathetically encouraged, will just like in any 
other country evolve, through struggles and ex¬ 
periences, into self-respecting, useful and loyal 
institutions. 

The Forest Department may protest against the 
placing of any forest area in the hands of the 
villagers. It is the working of the Forest I .taws 
and Rules more than any other department that 
affects the people in the necessaries of life, and 
that creates misery and dissatisfaction even in. the 
most ignorant mind. The department have ap¬ 
propriated village pastures and reserved even 
barren rocks and useless wastes, in some places to- 
the very confines of the villages, wherever they 
could find a square mile of waste land. There are 
no arrangements made “for the special appro¬ 
priation for the use of villages of parts of forest 
lands, on which inhabitants can pasture cattle and 
cut wood free of charge, subject to certain con¬ 
ditions, designed to prevent the forest from being 
completely extirpated.” 

Civil and criminal work, if entrusted to the 
panchayats within a certain limit, will be better 
administered and the people will be better satisfied, 
and litigation in courts, and its consequent de¬ 
moralizing influences, will be less, promoting clean 
life among the people. When these panchayats 
are established, it will be easier to establish Local 
Boards, on a satisfactory basis. 

The inefficiency of the Looal Boards oomplained 
of, is due to their constitution and management. 
The Local Boards’ Act of 1884 provided for estab¬ 
lishing union panchayats on a partly elective basis, 
taluk Boards with two-thirds of their members 
elected, and District Boards with three-fourths 
of their members elected ; and also it permitted the 
election of Presidents and Vice-Presidents to both 
tho District and taluk Boards. But the Govern¬ 
ment ignored the provisions, perhaps for want of 
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sufficient faith in the capacity of the people, and 
adhered to the nomination system under the 
Presidentship of Collectors and Deputy Collectors. 
The nomination of members to the Boards prac¬ 
tically rests with tahsildars and Deputy Collectors; 
and the Collector, with little or no knowledge of 
the people, appoints them, and sends up the names 
for formal approval. When members are re¬ 
appointed, the Collector does not require oven the 
formal approval of the Government. Tho Collectors 
and Deputy Collectors are also ex-officio Presidents 
of the District and taluk Boards respectively. 
What power, and what influence, can these 
nominated members exercise in the presence of 
the Collector and the Deputy Collector who could 
make and unmake the members? If the con¬ 
stitutions of these public bodies be ohanged, and 
Presidents and Vice-Presidents appointed by 
election, then they will be free to exercise powers 
to the public satisfaction, and to give wholesome 
advice and valuable help to the Executive Officers 
of the district on many public questions. 

The Boards as they now exist may with advan¬ 
tage to the people's reputation be abolished ; and 
the Collectors may then feel more responsible for 
tho proper selection of Local Fund Engineers and 
other servants of the Board, and to watch with 
interest the expenditure of the Local Funds. 

These bodies should be established upon a 
popular basis ■ and should have the power of 
establishing agricultural farms, promoting tech¬ 
nical education, dealing with the location of 
liquor and toddy shops, and advising the executive 
authorities on tho difficulty of any religious feuds, 
on the famine questions affecting the raiyats, and 
all general administrative problems. No separate 
advisory body is then necessary. IWhen Collectors 
have to take the advice of the Boards or seek 
their help, they may be present at the Board’s 
meetings and hear the discussion, guiding them 
with necessary information. If a separate 
advisory body, consisting of perhaps nominated 
members, exists, it will not be of much value, for 
the discussion will not be free and frank in the 
presence of the Collector. 

5571. Are you in favour of giving the Collector 
power to grant remissions in case of dry crops?— 
Yes. 

5572. Would you limit that power by any fixed 
sum, or would you allow him to go up to any sum 
he likes?—As large as might be necessary. 

5573. You are of opinion that the forest ad¬ 
ministration is not always in touch with the needs 
of the people?—Not at all. 

5574. I gather that that is principally due to 
the fact that reservations are made of lands which 
are not really forest?—Yes. Many of the so- 
called reservations are all barren rocks and un¬ 
productive soil near the villages 

5575. 'Who has the power to declare a particular 
piece of land a forest reservation?—The forest 
officer recommends to the Colleotor, and the Collector 
makes a recommendation to the Government-, and 
the Government declares. 

5576. Is the forest officer as a rule constantly 
moving about among the villagers in his oircle?— 
He does move as far as the reserve goes, but he 
lias nothing to do with the people. 

5577. He moves about?—Yes. 

5578. Suppose he declares a piece of land to be 
reservation, would he have gone and looked at it 
first of all?—He is supposed to have looked at it. 

5578. When he declares a piece of land to be 
reservation, before he recommends it to the Col¬ 
lector for reservation, does the forest officer see 
it personally ?—He is supposed to have seen it; I 
cannot say that he does. 

5580. Do you know any case in which he has 
not done it?—No, I cannot say that I do. 

5581. Are the forest officers as a rule capable of 
speaking the vernacular?—Yes, there are only two 
who came from the north of India, who were not 
able to speak the vernacular. 

5582. Therefore, as a class, you would say they 
are able to get the opinion of the people who live 


in tho forest areas?—They are able to get it, but 
they do not. 

5583. Having got it, do they disregard it?— 
I do not think they ask for it at all. 

5584. With regard to the District Officers you 
say that they do not avail themselves of their 
opportunities of mixing with the people freely?— 
No, they do not. 

5585. Is that partly because of different racial 
ways of looking at things?—So far as the raiyats 
are concerned, I do not think that racial feeling 
exists with the Collectors; Collectors do go to the 
villages, but they do not seem to think that the 
people ought to be consulted or be mixed with. 

5586. Do they talk as a rule with the local 
gentry or men of influence?—No; they talk to the 
officials, especially the Deputy Collectors and 
tahsildars. 

5587. And to the revenue inspectors?—No; they 
stand at a distance. 

5588. The Collector goes nearly every year to 
every division?—Yes. 

5589. Therefore he sees at all events all the 
officials?—He sees the officials. 

5590. And he would have an opportunity of 
seeing all the native gentlemen?—If he liked. 

5591. But he does not like?—He docs not. 

5592. Can he speak to them in their own 
language as a rule?—Some of them can talk the 
vernacular. 

5593. And some of them cannot?—Very few 
cannot. 

5594. Have you ever known any who could not? 
—I have known one, who was not able to speak 
the language of the district, which was Telugu, 
but be knew Tamil. 

5595. That is a very undesirable state of things? 
—Certainly, but he was a very sympathetic 
Collector. 

5596. You wish to see the system of village 
pauchayats restored?—Very much. 

5597. That will be, you think, a great advantage 
to the villagers ?—It will be a great advantage; 
I think the people will then begin to be a people. 

5598. And there would be no difficulty, in each 
of the villages, in getting a proper number of 
persons to serve on the panchayat?—No. They 
have not found any difficulty in starting co-operative 
societies where the members are elected for two 
years. 

5599. They manage a sort of co-operative bank, 
and therefore they ought to be able to look after 
the village well?—Yes. 

5600. Capacity which breaks out in one direc¬ 
tion will break out in another?—Yes; and banking 
is the more important business. 

5601. Then with regard to the District Boards; 
do you think that they should be abolished as 
one or two witnesses have told us?—No, I do not 
think so. 

5602. You think that that would be a very 
unwise proceeding?—Yes, because it is a body 
that unites the whole district. 

5603. Do you think, as they are now constituted, 
that they represent pretty well the opinion of 
the district ?—No. 

5604. What class of opinion do you think is 
wanting?—The nomination itself is at fault. 

5605. Is a right class of member nominated?— 
The majority of them are nominated by the 
tahsildars. 

5606. By whom were you nominated?—I was 
nominated by the Collector, that was in 1884, and 
afterwards elected by the taluk Board. I was 
nominated to the taluk Board by one Collector, 
and I was put out by another Collector. 

5607. And then renominated?—Another Col¬ 
lector came and put me in. 

5608. Of course in your case that was a wise 
choice; I daresay he makes the same wise choice 
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in regard to other people?—'He cannot know all 
the people; there are 24 members to be nominated. 
I would not be free to talk in the presence of a 
Collector; I am only a nominated member; we 
feel sometimes diffidence in speaking out, especially 
when the Collector himself sits; and besides him, 
there are members who are officials themselves — 
the tahsildars and so on. 

5609. We had a witness who told us that, as 
a Divisional Officer, he had been out-voted by the 
taluk Board, and had followed their advice, as 
he thought, wisely?—(Sometimes you get an officer 
like that: we have had one or two who were 
very kind and invited us to give our advice and 
heard us and met us at garden parties and so on, 
but that is not common. 

5610. In those cases you had no hesitation in 
expressing your real opinions?—We had no hesita¬ 
tion, because we knew the officers to be very 
sympathetic and good men; they would not take 
our advice amiss. 

5611. You tendered it freely and it was 
accepted?—That is so. 

5612. But that is not the general practice and 
you would like a greater freedom?—Certainly. 

5613. And you think that that freedom would 
be of advantage to the people of the locality?— 
To the people, and even to the Government service. 

5614. Would you increase the number of mem¬ 
bers of the District Board?—-Not necessarily; we 
have 24 members on our District Board; ours is 
a small district; other districts may require more. 

5615. Taking one district with another you 
would not increase the number of members of 
existing District Boards?—We might increase the 
number perhaps in order to give a larger scope 
for election. 

5616. Are the taluk Boards large enough?—We 
have 12 members; there arc some Boards that 
have more; we might perhaps have more. 

5617. If the taluk Boards and the District Boards 
were improved in the way you suggest, would it 
be necessary in your opinion to have an Advisory 
Council?—'Xo, not at all; if they are elected bodies 
with powers added, that is quite enough; there 
is no necessity for other Boards. 

5618. And if they are not elected Boards?—I 
do not think it would be of any use. 

5619. Therefore an Advisory Board nominated 
by the Collector or nominated by the Government 
or by the Divisional Officers, in your judgment 
would not be of any use?—'Not at all. 

5620. It would be of no greater use than the 
existing District Board and taluk Board?—No. 

5621. (Mr. Hichens.) How would you propose 
to provide the funds for the panchayats? You 
suggest that they should have certain functions; 
sanitation, I suppose, would be one, and there 
would, be various other things that they could do, 
which would cost money?—Certain items might be 
provided for from the Government funds, and if 
the panchayats were given power they might be 
asked to levy some small tax for sanitation; but 
as for education and other purposes the local funds 
would have to provide them. 

5622. Y’ou suggest for one thing that they should 
have a grant from the District Board funds?—Y’es. 

5623. And thon from provincial funds?—Yes. 

5624. I suppose you would agree that that 
should be allotted to you through the District 
Board?—Yes. 

5625. Then, they should have special powers 
of taxation in the shape of a house tax?—Just like 
in any other union. 

5626. We have been told that the reason why 
the village unions were unpopular was that this 
house tax was levied there?—To some extent that 
is so, but when people are given power and they 
see the advantage of spending the money them¬ 
selves they will not mind paying some tax. 

5627. Do you not think that village unions see 
that to-day?—No; they are nominated members; 


somebody does the work, they do not know who; 
they are quite in darkness about it; the villagers 
do not see it at all. 

5628. Then if they were not nominated they 
would be perfectly contented?—No nominated 
body would be of any use; if they are elected, 
they would see the benefit of these things. 

5629. That is why the house tax is unpopular 
in the village unions to-day?—To somo extent 
because they do not see the benefit and have no 
voice in spending the money. 

5630. What other reason would you give why 
the village union is inefficient?—Because they are 
nominated members. 

5631. Nothing else?—No. 

5632. But you would maintain the village union 
—you would not abolish it P—If we had the elected 
panchayats the unions might be abolished, because 
they would be performing the same functions. 

5633. I was told by some witness that the village 
union was half-way between a panchayat and a 
local municipality; that is to say it was a large 
village?—It is something like that. 

5634. iWhat you would say is that you do not 
want an intermediate authority, but that some 
should be made into panchayats and some into 
municipalities?—I have not said anything about 
municipalities. 

5635. I understood you to say that these village 
unions are large villages?—Y’es. 

5636. Could you convert them into panchayats? 
—They could be converted into panchayats, but 
they need not be called municipalities at all. The 
present unions are subject to the taluk Boards, 
and have nothing to do with municipalities. 
When you abolish the union and have elected 
panchayats, it will be tho same thing. 

5637. Y’ou would make these village unions 
panchayats ?—Yes. 

5638. Could you tell me the size of your dis¬ 
trict?—.About 5,600 square miles. 

5639. How often does the District Board meet? 
—Once in a month as a rule, but sometimes we 
meet occasionally to decide the budget. 

5640. Can you tell me roughly what the average 
attendance is at each monthly meeting?—About 
ten. 

5641. Do you find that the members living a 
long way off the place of meeting attend regularly? 
—They do attend; it is more the officials who do 
not attend ; generally they are absent. 

5642. You are also a member of the taluk 
Board?—Yes. 

5643. How many members of your District 
Board are members of your taluk Board?—Four 
members are elected to the District Board by the 
taluk Board. 

5644. Y 7 ou do not think that the District Board 
does the work of the taluk Board over again?—It 
has got a good deal of control of the finances at 
budget time. 

5645. Is that control beneficial?—I cannot say 
that it is so always. 

5646. Sometimes it is beneficial and sometimes 
not l —There is a contribution made to our fund ; the 
District Board gives a contribution to make up 
our deficiency in expenditure ; in that way it is 
beneficial. 

5647. How is the cess raised ?—It is a local cess 
raised upon fishing rights and tolls and so forth. 

5648. Is the main source of income the land cess? 
—\ r es, that is the main source. 

5649. A certain portion of that goes to the taluk 
Board direct ?—Half the land tax goes to the taluk 
Board. 

5650. And the other half?—To the District Board 
fund. 

6651. And they distribute that?—They reserve a 
fund for themselves for roads, vaccination and some 
other items ; the rest is distributed among the three 
taluk Boards. 
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5652. Do you think that their discretion with re¬ 
gard to the use of that money is wise?—Yes. 

5653. It is better than giving the whole sum to 
the taluk Boards?—Well, it might be better for the 
locality but not for the district ; in some taluks 
they have got very little funds. 

5654. (Mr. Butt.) And you think it fair in those 
cases that the neighbouring taluk should contribute 
something?—On the whole I should think it fair, 
for the benefit of the whole district. 

5655. I did not quite understand what you said 
as regards the distribution of money. The whole 
land cess realised in a district is allotted to that 
district ?—The whole cess belongs to the district ; 
there are three taluk Boards in the district, and 
the distribution is made among them. 

5656. The members of the taluk Board could be 
elected, could they not, under the Act?—Yes, that 
is the provision that was made in 1884 ; two-thirds 
of the members may be elected. But that has not 
been done. 

5657. Could you make any suggestions besides 
your suggestion of election which would improve 
the work of the taluk Boards or that of the District 
Board? I think that the taluk Boards might be 
given power in regard to plague and excise and 
other matters ; they are not consulted in these 
matters, although their money is spent. 

5658. Do you think it would be a good way to 
distribute work among members of the District 
Board by the formation of sub-committees?—Yes ; 
power is given by the Act to do that, but it is not 
done. 

5659. Do you think members would take more 
interest in the work if they were made to do their 
work in that way l— Yes, provided they are elected 
members. 

5660. At present who does the work of the Dis¬ 
trict Board ?—The President does it. 

5661. Who prepares the budget?—The President. 

5662. Who appoints all the officers?—The Presi¬ 
dent. 

.>663. You think that if the District Boards were 
made more useful, in accordance with your pro¬ 
posal, the District Board would be able to give any 
advice that the Collector requires without the crea¬ 
tion of an Advisory Board ?—Certainly ; there 
would be no need of an additional Board. 

•>664. Could that be done under an executive 
older or would a fresh Act of legislation be neces- 
sary?—There must be an Act. 

560o. Why would an Act be necessary?—The 
people would feel that they had some real power and 
responsibility. 

5666. Under the present Act, would the Collector 
have the power to convene a meeting of the District 
Board simply to take advice about administrative 
matters?—I do not think so, except for the pur¬ 
poses of the Act. 

5667. So that if the advice of members was neces¬ 

sary in other matters, and the Collector wanted 
to get them together, he could not proceed under 
this Act, and a fresh Act would be necessarv?— 
Certainly. J 

5668. (Mr. Meyer.) Is it not the case that before 
a forest is finally reserved a full inquiry is held as 
to any rights possessed by persons in that area?— 
That is published in the Gazette. 

5669. It is required by law?—Yes, and it is pub¬ 
lished m the Gazette, but the raiyats do not hear of 
it ; they hear of it when the reservation is made. 

5670. Still, the law and the regulations have pro¬ 
vided this machinery?—Yes, but in practice it 
does not work. 

5671. You spoke about the Collectors seeing only 
officials in the course of their tours. Have you 
known instances of officials refusing to see native 

gentlemen who desired to interview them?_They 

do not practically refuse. J 
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5672. Speaking generally I mean ?—Well, I do 
not know, but the treatment is such that no non¬ 
official with self-respect would go. 

5673. Do you mean that the Collector is dis¬ 
courteous to you if you go to see him?—I should 
think so ; he is so cold that people do not go again ; 
once they have gone they do not go again. 

5674. You say he is “ cold ” ; he is not effusive 
perhaps, but does he treat you with rudeness?— 
Well, one is treated in such a way that one is not 
tempted to go again. There are some good Col¬ 
lectors ; what I am saying now does not apply to 
all. 

5675. I am speaking of the generality?—With the 
generality the reception is such that one who has 
had the experience would not go again. 

5676. W ould you not have the opportunity of 
saying anything you wanted to say and represent¬ 
ing anything you wanted to represent ?—No. With 
some gentlemen when you go to see them you are 
emboldened to speak out, but in other cases the re¬ 
ception is such that people would rather shrink 
from going again. 

5677. Have you had anything to do with Indian 
Collectors ?—Yes. 

5678. Do you apply that to them too ?—No. 

5679. They are sympathetic ?—They are sympa- 
thetic, and I am glad to say that some European 
gentlemen also are like that, but the generality of 
Europeans are not. 

5680. How many Indian Collectors have you 
known ?—I have known two Indian Collectors who 
were good ; there was one Indian Collector—no 
Indian would approach him. 

5681. Out of three you have found two that were 
good and one unapproachable 1— Yes. 

5682. You say that an elected member of a Dis¬ 
trict Board or a taluk Board can express his views 
freely, but a nominated member cannot; he re¬ 
gards himself as a slave of the Collector?—I will 
not say slave ; he is under an obligation as it were. 

6683. 5 ou sit in a dual capacity ; you are an 
elected member of the District Board and you are 
a nominated member of the taluk Board. Are we 
to take it that you speak your views freely in the 
District 'Board and that you are afraid to speak 
them in the taluk Board?—Well, I am a nominated 
™»?ber by the Collector in the taluk Board ; it is 
the Collector who nominated me on the taluk Board. 

5684. On the recommendation of whom?—I was 
not recommended by anybody. 

5685. Therefore you consider yourself under no 
obligation to the Divisional Officer?—I do not 
know. 

5686. You can speak your mind freely ?—I think I 
can speak my mind freely, because I am the 
nominee of the Collector. 

5687. Is not any member of the District Board 
who is nominated appointed by the Government ?— 
The Government knows nothing about it ; the name 
is sent up and it is'gazetted ; it does appear in the 
name of the Government, but it is the Collector 
who makes the nomination. 

5688. The term of office in the taluk Board is 
three years?—Yes. 

5689 Then you have been re-appointed re¬ 
peatedly ?—No, I was not re-appointed, because it 
was thought that I was a little bit troublesome. 

Yesf 90 BUt Severa ^ times y° u were re-appointed ?— 

5691. By different Collectors?—By different Col¬ 
lectors by one Collector for nearly ten years. 

5692. Although you had spoken your mind freely 
on the District Board to that same Collector lie 
did not resent your plain speaking?—No. 

5603. He rather liked it?—He liked it. and he 
encouraged me to take interest in matters.' 

5694. You say that for a Local Board to be any 
good whatever, all the members must be elected? 

— les. 
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y jf jiy t . 5695. By what sort of electorate—by the whole 

P. Kesava people or a certain class of the people ?—I suggest 

Pillai. an election from the panchayat ; there will be seven 

- or eight of the panchayat class in each village or 

Nov., 1907. big group of villages, and they would all elect mem- 

" bers to the taluk Board ; that would be the elec¬ 

torate I would suggest. 

5696. Would the taluk Board elect to the District 
Board?—Yes. 


5697. Have you any municipal experience?—No. 

5698. Does the District Board always sit at the 
district headquarters?—Sometimes in mufassal 
stations ; it depends on the Collector's pleasure. 

5699. (Chairman.) What is your profession?—I 
am a pleader—a vakil—but I am a villager born, 
bred up in a village, and my people are all raiyats ; 
I come from a hereditary family of village officers. 

(The wit nests withdrew.) 


Mr. P. S. Si vaswami Aiyer was called and examined. 


ifr. P. S. 5700. (Chairman.) You are Officiating Advocate 
Sivaswami General for the Presidency of Madras?—Yes. 

~ 5701. You have been I understand something 

Nov. 1907. hkc 20 years in practice as a vakil?—Something 
_ over 20 years. 

5702. And you have been in the Legislative 
Council since May 1904?—Yes. 

5703. Do you think that the right of appeal 
should be curtailed or not?—I think the right of 
appeal whether to the Government of India or to 
the Local Government should not be curtailed, 
whether in respect of administrative action, or in 
respect of any orders affecting officers of Govern¬ 
ment personally. I do not think it desirable to 
impose the condition, with regard to such appeals, 
that unless accompanied by a certificate, the 
appeal should not be entertained. The result of 
imposing such a restriction would be this, that 
except in cases in which the officer against whose 
order the appeal is made feels a doubt, there will 
be practically no appeal; it is the frailty of many 
minds, even of official minds, not to entertain 
doubts as to the correctness of the orders they have 
passed. It would be very unwise in my opinion 
to restrict the right of appeal only to' cases in 
which the officer against whom the appeal is made 
feels a doubt; because although he may not feel 
any doubt, he may be absolutely wrong, and it 
would be veiw unpopular to restrict the right of 
appeal. Officers aggrieved by orders affecting 
them, and people aggrieved by administrative 
actions affecting them, would generally be anxious 
to secure justice at the hands of the higher au¬ 
thorities, if they could not secure justice at tho 
hands of the looal officials. 

5704. What do you say as to tho opportunities 
which Executive Officers have for personal contact 
with tho people?—I do not think there is any lack 
of opportunity ; but they do not make sufficient use 
of their opportunities to obtain personal contact 
with the people. The chief obstacles seem to me 
to be, the ignorance of the vernaculars on the part 
of the officers concerned, and the disinclination on 
their part to learn the vernaculars and to oomo in 
personal contact with the people. 

5705. Do you find that there is an increasing 
disinclination on the part of Divisional Offioers and 
Collectors to become acquainted with the ver¬ 
nacular Languages?—In view of the fact that 
English education is spreading in the country, 
officers are likely to think that it is unnecessary 
for them to learn the vernaculars themselves, 
because there may be people acquainted with 
English who can act as interpreters. 

5706. As a matter of fact is there in every 
village or even in every group of villages, someone 
who can talk English?—I do not think it can be 
6aid that in every village there are people who 
know English. Mr. Bradley, the Chief Secretary, 
made the statement that in every village there were 
people who know English, and that it was there¬ 
fore unnecessary for the officers to learn the 
vernacular. I do not agree with him. There are 
several villages where there are no peoplo who 
possess a knowledge of English, and even if there 
should be some people who possess a knowledge of 
English, it is eminently desirable and necessary 
that the officers themselves should be able to con¬ 
verse directly with the people. 

5707. You know the whole Presidency pretty 
well?—I have gone over several districts ; I cannot 
say that I know the whole Presidency. 


5708. Where is your present home?—In Madras; 
I am a native of the Tanjore district. 

5709. Have you been living in Madras a long 
time?—For the last 27 years. 

5710. tSo you would hardly claim to know the 
country districts well?—I do not lay claim to the 
same intimate knowledge of the districts that a 
person resident in the mufassal would be entitled 
to claim, but I have come into contact with tho 
peoplo in the mufassal; I have often to go to the 
mufassal, and people in the mufassal come to me. 

5711. Would that experience of yours enable 
you to say whether or not the people in the country 
villages did or did not know English?—I should 
think so, as regards the places I have visited. 

5712. Do you think that it is a growing ten¬ 
dency, then, on the part of the district officials to 
consider the study of the vernaculars unnecessary? 
—I cannot say whether the tendency is growing or 
not. 

5713. It is regrettable at all events?—Yes. 
Another feeling which I think may be noticed is, 
that many officials consider it infra dig to talk 
in the vernacular; they prefer to speak in English. 

5714. That is, the subordinate officials, the 
tahsildiars ?—No, they would rather speak in the 
vernacular with the people; I mean the English 
offioials. 

5715. The English officials think it infra dig to 
talk in the vernacular?—I think so. 

5716. Have you known such cases in your ex¬ 
perience?—They seldom talk in the vernacular. 

5717. Not to you?—Nor to other people too, 
so far as I have seen. 

5718. In the mufassal? —Yes. There are some 
officials who have a good knowledge of the ver¬ 
naculars. 

5719. Is this your own experience or what you 
liiave been told ?—What I have seen and what I 
have heard. 

5720. But you have been practising chiefly in 
Madras?—Yes, but I have been visiting the 
mufassal, and that is what I have seen, and what 
I have also heard people say. 

5721. Have you been in company with any 
District Officer when he lias been visiting and 
noticed that he has not talked in the vernacular? 
—I cannot say that I call to mind any instance 
of a particular official who had 'to talk to the 
people and did not speak in the vernacular. 

5722. Therefore it is hearsay evidence, rather— 
people have told you that there is that tendency? 
—But I have never seen any European officers 
talking in the vernacular to the people. 

5723. Have you been in company with many 
European officers in the mufassal? —I have some¬ 
times travelled with them in the train, and I have 
sometimes called on them. 

5724. Would it be easy to increase the knowledge 
of the vernacular on the part of European officers? 
—I think it would be possible by making the 
examination in the vernaculars more severe, and 
by asking officers to keep a diary and to make a 
note of the persons with whom they had had 
interviews, and make a report once every quarter 
or so as may be desirable. 

5725. Is there any possibility of greater social 
intercourse between the Divisional Officers and the 
people—the local gentry and so on?—I do not see 
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why it should be supposed that there is any in¬ 
superable obstacle to any increased social inter¬ 
course ; all that is wanted is a little more sympathy 
on the part of the officials. 

5726. Is there muoli such intercourse now?—I 
do not think there is much social intercourse to 
speak of now. 

5727. Is that less or more than it used to be in 
former days?—I do not think it can be said to 
have been growing. 

5728. Has it been decreasing?—No, I think not. 

5729. It is about the same?—About the same. 

5730. Would the grant of larger powers to 
Commissioners, Collectors, and other local au¬ 
thorities require greater care in their selection? 
—I do not think it is necessary to grant larger 
powers; the powers with which they are now 
entrusted are sufficiently large to require, and 
ensure, the greatest possible care in their selection. 

5731. Suppose larger powers are granted, ought 
not greater care to be taken in the selection of 
these officers?—I suppose, in the abstraot, yes. 

5732. Is greater administrative power for the 
Collector necessary?—I understood the question 
to carry with it the implication that if greater 
care in the selection of officers was likely to be 
secured more powers might be entrusted. I am 
opposed to that implication. 

5733. Are the present powers sufficient?—Yes, 
and sufficient oare is exercised in the selection of 
officers. 

5734. You have had no connection with the 
higher ranks of the Government?—Yes; I have 
had occasion to come in contact with the 'Members 
of Council and the Secretaries of Departments. 

5735. But you have had no occasion to come 
across them administratively?—No. 

5736. Have you been a member of either a 
municipality or a District Board?—No. 

5737. Speaking generally, you think there should 
be some increase of powers to municipalities and 
District Boards and Bocal Boards?—As regards 
the matters of which they can take cognizance, I 
do not think there is any necessity for any exten¬ 
sion of powers; the matters which are entrusted 
to the care of District Boards and district munici¬ 
palities are comprehensive enough; they include 
everything connected with the safety, health and 
welfare of the inhabitants committed to their 
charge. The complaint is, not with regard to the 
matters entrusted to their jurisdiction, but with 
regard to the mode in which the provincial Govern¬ 
ment interferes with the exercise of their powers 
by the District Boards and munioipalities. It is 
often complained that the provincial Government 
interferes with the action of munioipalities and 
Boards in very petty matters, and that their in¬ 
terference is of a vexatious character. I am not 
in favour of the view that the provincial Govern¬ 
ment have no rights of interference at all. I 
believe in most countries, in England and else- 


in village courts only up to the limit of Rs. 
20; that might be increased to Rs. 50. In 
criminal cases they might be asked to try such 
cases as are disposed of by Bench Magistrates in 
towns, and Benches might be constituted in 
villages. I would, however, not introduce them 
in all villages; I would do it tentatively; I would 
select certain areas first by way of experiment in 
the most advanced districts. 

5739. Is there any right of appeal in these 
Rs. 20 suits at present?—There is no right of 
appeal. Under the Madras Act I of 1889 there 
is no right of appeal from the village munsiff, 
but the party aggrieved may ask the district 
munsiff to revise the order. This power of revision 
is much narrower than the power to entertain 
appeals; it is only if the village munsiff has been 
guilty of any gross impartiality or corruption or 
has passed an order which is manifestly unjust 
or contrary to law, that the district munsiff is 
appealed to, to set aside the order; in other 
cases it is final. 

5740. (Mr. Meyer.) You say that you are not 
in favour of the restriction of appeals. Is it not 
the fact that under the Civil Procedure Code, 
second appeals on questions of fact are, generally 
speaking, barred; a second appeal may not be 
entertained on a question of fact, though it may 
be filed on a point of law?—Yes; second appeals 
are barred on questions of fact. 

5741. And under the Criminal Procedure Code, 
in certain cases there is no appeal against the 
decisions of Presidency Magistrates and of First 
Class Magistrates with summary jurisdiction?— 
Tbat is so. 

5742. Then why should you not have some 
analogous limitation in regard to administrative 
appeals?—<With regard to administrative appeals, 
I am not aware that the granting of this right 
of appeal throws any very large burden upon the 
appellato authorities; I am not in a position to 
say what amount of burden it throws upon them; 
and in the next place an officer who has got to 
decide a matter, not judicially, but in his execu¬ 
tive capacity, is not likely to exercise the same 
amount of care that a judicial officer is likely to 
exercise. 

5743. Are there not laws or rules for the disposal 
of these matters generally?—There are rules laid 
down, and I believe the person aggrieved has 
generally the opportunity of submitting his ex¬ 
planation ; but I do not think that the procedure 
adopted in the disposal of complaints with regard 
to administrative action is calculated to ensure 
the same regard for an exhaustive enquiry as the 
procedure adopted in judicial matters. 

5744. You were speaking of the officers not 
talking to the people in the vernacular. Have 
you ever accompanied a Divisional Officer or a 
Collector in his tours in the villages or on 
jamabandi? —No, I have not accompanied an officer 
on tour. 
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where, the Central Government has very con¬ 
siderable rights of interference with the actions of 
local bodies. Whether the interference is such as 
to produce friction and complaints or not is, and 
must be, a question of degree. With regard to 
the municipalities in this Presidency, there have 
been complaints that the interference has been 
too frequent and too vexatious. 

5738. That being your view with regard to 
municipalities and Local Boards and so forth, 
what have you to say about the revival of the 
panchayat?—I should be disposed to entrust 
certain matters to the village authorities; for 
instance, the control of the village police. This 
was considered by the Indian Police Commission, 
and I believe the Government of India are in 
favour of the recommendation that the village 
police should be placed under the control of the 
local authorities. I should like to add, with re¬ 
gard to the disposal of petty criminal and civil 
cases, that village courts might be encouraged to 
take cognizance of such cases, and parties might 
be induced to resort to them. In civil cases the 
jurisdiction is at present limited to Rs. 20; with¬ 
out the consent of the parties, suits can be filed 


5745. You spoke of the lack of social intercourse. 
Is there complete social intercourse between 
different classes of the Indian community?—There is 
very much more social intercourse than there is 
between English officials and Indians, and though 
various castes are under restrictions with regard 
to dining and so on, they have numerous 
opportunities for social intercourse; they meet 
each other frequently, and know each other much 
more intimately than it is possible for English 
officials to know Indians. 

5746. Is it not possible that the failure of 
European officers to mix more freely with the 
people is due to pressure of work?—It may be 
partly due to that, hut not wholly. 

5747. If their work could be diminished without 
any damage to the public service, you would be 
in favour of it?—As your qualification is that 
there is to be no detriment to the public service, 
I do not object to any diminution of their work. 

6748. To put it in a concrete form, if the 
amount of reporting work which they have to do 
on appeals and other matters could expediently 
be diminished, would not that give officers more 
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opportunity to get into persona] contact with 
the people?—It would provide them with oppor¬ 
tunity : you can take a horse to the pond but 
you cannot make him drink. 

5749. You are not sure whether they would use 
the opportunity?—Exactly. 

5750. You spoke of undue interference by 
Government with municipalities. Have you heard 
of petitions to Government from a minority say 
of the Municipal Council asking the Government 
to interfere with orders passed by the majority?— 
I believe in some matters there have been 
differences of opinion in municipalities, but the 
class of cases I am referring to are cases in which 
the municipalities have made unanimous recom¬ 
mendations, and still the Government have refused 
to accept them. 

5751. Do you know of any cases where a minority 
have appealed to Government to deliver them 
from the decision of the majority?—There may 
have been such cases. 

5752. Have you heard of cases in which a 
Ratepayers’ Association, outside the Council, has 
addressed Government to'over-ride some act of the 
Council?—I cannot recall to mind any instance 
at present, but I think there have been such 
instances. 

5753. You spoke about the subordination of the 
police to the village panchayat ; is it not the fact 
in this province that the village policeman is at 
present already under the control of the village 
headman?—I believe lie is. 

5754. You recommend a certain extension of 
jurisdiction of the village courts, which you think 
might be made into Bench Courts, in civil and 
criminal matters, and you say that there should be 
no option to the people, but that in such cases 
they must go to the village court?—Yes. One of 
two courses might be adopted; either the people 
should be forced to go to those courts without any 
option, or a concurrent remedy might be allowed ; 
the party might be allowed to go to the munsiff's 
court, but should be deprived of his costs if he 
could have gope to the village court and has not 
availed himself of that remedy. 

5755. You would allow people to go to tho 
village munsiff or the district munsiff as they 
think fit, but subject to some possible deprivation 
of costs later on?—Yes, So that they might bo 
induced to resort to the village courts. 

5756. You spoke of the power of revision xvhich 
the district munsiff possessed over the decisions 
of the village munsiff; cannot that power of 
revision be twisted into a regular exercise of the 
right of appeal?—It has not been so done. 

5757. Your experience is that they seldom inter¬ 
fere unless there is some substantial error?—Yes; 
applications for revision are very infrequent. As 
a matter of fact I think that the village courts 
are getting more popular. For instance the total 
number of suits filed in 1904-05 was 330,000 odd, 
and the number of cases in which people resorted 
to the village courts was 90,000 odd. 

5758. Could you give us an idea of the pro¬ 
portion of those 90,000 cases that came up again 
before the district munsiff?—Those figures are not 
to be gathered from the Administration Report, 
but I believe such cases are extremely rare. 

5759. (Sir Steyning Edqerlry.) With regard to 
appeals, you object to restricting them by the 
condition that the officer appealed against should 
certify that there was reasonable ground of appeal, 
because you say that the officer deciding generally 
thinks he is right and would not give a certificate 
of doubt. Would you think it a less objectionable 
proposal not to allow a second appeal except upon 
a certificate from the first court of appeal?—I 
would not propose any restrictions, for the reason 
that administrative proceedings are not conducted 
with the same formality as judicial proceedings. 

5760. But you have got a concurrent opinion 
as to facts for instance by an independent officer? 
—True. 


5761. You seem to think that the certificate 
involves a doubt as to the facts. Suppose there 
was any administrative darkhast petition or some¬ 
thing of that kind, and suppose the facts were 
absolutely clear, but that they involved a question 
of principle; if they do not involve a question of 
principle would it be possible to say “ There is no 
question of principle involved, the facts are clear, 
and you cannot have an appeal,” or you might say 
“ The facts are clear but there is a question of 
principle, and you can go on.” After the first 
appeal, would you think that a dangerous limita¬ 
tion?—I believe cases have not been infrequent in 
which the highest authorities have sometimes inter¬ 
fered and rectified a blunder. 

5762. There is some certificate' of that sort 
required before an appeal goes to the Privy 
Council?—1 think that is so. 

5763. That is the sort of certificate I was think¬ 
ing of.—A certificate that there is a substantial 
question of law involved, where the findings of 
the courts below are concurrent ? 

5764. When you have the concurrence of two 
courts, should there not be some restriction, rather 
than that appeal should go on indefinitely?—I am 
averse to imposing any restriction, and I think it 
would not be a very popular measure. 

5765. Now you say that as regards Local Boards 
and municipalities the provincial Government 
ought to have a right to interfere, but you think 
it is carried to too great an extent ?—Yes. 

5766. When you have given an authority a right 
to interfere, can you suggest any adequate limita¬ 
tion as to how far they shall exercise that right ? 
—You mean, any limitation which can be expressed 
in the shape of general rules? 

5767. Yes.—It may be a matter of difficulty. 

5768. Is it not a matter of very great difficulty ?—I 
confess it would be. 

5769. For instance, we all know that the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Secretary of State have a 
statutory right of control over the provincial 
Governments ; the great difficulty in all these 
matters is how it is exercised. Can you suggest 
any sort of principle upon which the limitation of 
the right should be based?—Suppose the District 
Board of a particular district recommends an in¬ 
crease of salary to an official, say from Rs. 200 to 
Rs. 500 ; that would be a matter I think in which 
the provincial Government might be justified in 
interfering ; but suppose a District Board recom¬ 
mended an increase of salary to a peon of one 
rupee, I do not see why that should be interfered 
with. 

5770. The only principle you can suggest is, a 
self-denying ordinance on the part of the superior 
officer?—It comes to that. I am unable to suggest 
any definite rule. 

5771. You said that these panchayats would have 
to be experimental to start with?—Yes. 

5772. There would probably have to he some 
legislation to give them gradually the powers that 
you think they might exercise in course of time?— 
Yes. For instance, with regard to the disposal of 
criminal cases ; under the existing legislation they 
can dispose of only very trivial cases. 

5773. Are you not the Government draftsman; 
you draft all the Acts for the Local Government at 
present ?—Not necessarily. If I am asked to do it, 
I have to do it, but very" often the Bills introduced 
by the Government are drawn up in the office in 
the Secretariat and they are afterwards brought 
up ; I have to assist the Government in any draft¬ 
ing work they may ask me to do. 

5774. You revise the Bills ?—Yes. 

5775. So that you have a certain amount of 
knowledge of drafting work and legislative struc¬ 
ture and so on?—I suppose I have. 

5776. Suppose these panchayats were to be in¬ 
vested with authority and the procedure had to be 
experimental ; would you proceed by direct legisla¬ 
tion, fixing a scheme before you come into Council, 
or would you proceed by an Act which gave you 
wide powers of making rules?—I should have no 
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objection to passing an Act which would empower 
the Local Government to frame rules and to confer 
such powers as they may think necessary upon the 
village panchayats. 

5777. That is practically what is sometimes called 
giving a blank cheque to the Executive?—In this 
matter I do not mind. 

5778. You would get the freedom of experiment, 
and you think that that freedom of experiment 
would be worth the cost of giving a little undue 
power, against general principles, to the Executive ? 
—Yes, in this matter. 

5779. Therefore you think that giving a blank 
cheque, as I call it, to the Executive in any matter 
is not a question of abstract principle but one of 
expediency ?—Even the highest principles are ques¬ 
tions of expediency. 

5780. I suppose you could give us, with very little 
difficulty, illustrations of Acts that do confer very 
wide powers of rule-making on the Executive?— 
For instance, under the Mqdras Land Encroach¬ 
ment Act, which was recently passed, powers were 
given to the provincial Government to frame rules 
under the Act ; another instance is the Municipali¬ 
ties Practices Act. There are many Acts under 
which powers are given to the provincial Govern¬ 
ment to frame rules 

5781. As a matter of expediency too, there is the 
Epidemic Diseases Act?—Yes. 

6782. There are only two or three clauses in the 
Act ; it gives powers to frame rules?—Yes. 

5783. Of course that is a matter of great emer¬ 
gency ; I do not say it occurs every day, but when 
the case is good enough you are not "prepared to 
object to it ?—If I may suggest the line of distinc¬ 
tion, it would be this. Where the action of the 
Executive will have the effect of interfering with 
the liberty or the property of individuals, otherwise 
than by the instrumentality of the Courts and 
through judicial machinery, I should be chary of 
investing the Executive with those powers ; but 
where the Executive is empowered to frame rules 
which will enable an authority to decide certain 
matters judicially, I should be less disinclined. 

5784. Would your principle apply even to cases 
where the power would be conferred on an authority 
which is lower in grade than one that has hitherto 
exercised it?—Yes, because the legislation which 
would be passed would be passed expressly for the 
purpose of empowering the Local Government to 
invest the village panchayats with power, so that 
the investiture of such local authorities with certain 
powers would have been discussed by the Legisla¬ 
ture, and would be within the contemplation of the 
enabling Act. 

5785. Suppose an Act has been in operation for 
seven or eight years, and it has got into general 
knowledge, and a certain amount of case law has 
grown up about it. Of course, when it first conies 
in, it is probably kept strictly under the control 
either of the Government of India or of the pro¬ 
vincial Government ; but, as the case law grows 
up, it becomes entirely unnecessary to go to these 
possibly distant authorities to get the order, and 
you may want to alter it and to give the powers to 
a local authority ; as, for instance, in a revenue 
matter you might say, instead of “ to the provincial 
Government,” “ to the Board of Revenue,” or in¬ 
stead of “ to the Government of India ’’ you might 
say “to the Local Government,” as the Act be¬ 
comes known. Would you do that always by 
specific legislation, or might you have a general 
Act permitting delegation in such cases? The 
point involves no alteration of the principles of the 
Act, but simply the question who shall give a 
particular order. Could you do that by a general 
order or do you think it always ought to be done 
by specific legislation ? It might be done by notifi¬ 
cation in the Gazette. Would you be opposed to a 


general Act giving them that power or do you think 
that they ought to specifically legislate?—The ques¬ 
tion is rather too general for me to answer. 

. 5786. On the one hand you have the blank cheque 
objection?—I limit it to the case under discussion. 

5787. And on the other side you have the possi¬ 
bility of interminable legislation. I wanted to find 
cut whether you thought the expediency on both 
sides balanced in that particular case?—I do not 
think I can give any useful general answer. 

5788. (Sir Frederic Lely.) It has been suggested 
that the want of efficient knowledge of the verna¬ 
culars may be made up for by the existence in the 
villages of people who speak English?—I do not 
think so myself. 

5789. Is it the fact that in many villages there 
are people who can speak English who might act 
as interpreters?—I do not know that in many vil¬ 
lages there are. 

5790. But the people themselves would not be 
satisfied with speaking to the officer through an 
interpreter ?—No. 

5791. They would suspect that the interpreter 
was giving his own colour to what was being said ?— 
And they will be always much more satisfied with 
the officer if he converses with them directly in 
their own tongue. 

5792. (Mr. Dutt.) In administrative and personal 
cases are the present rights of appeal absolutely 
unlimited?—I think so. 

5793. Are you sure of the fact ?—I looked up the 
Petition Rules this morning, and I did not find any 
limitations laid down, 

5794. If a peon is fined one rupee, has he a right 
of appeal to the Viceroy?—I cannot say whether in 
particular cases he has, but I did not notice any¬ 
thing in'the rules to restrict the right of appeal. 

3795. You said that the disposal of cases by vil¬ 
lage courts is becoming of long standing, is it your 
experience that in cases, where there is no right of 
appeal, memorials are sent up to the higher 
authority for revision of orders?—Yes. 

5796. You said that the disposal <>f cases by vil¬ 
lage courts is becoming more popular now than it 
used to be. Are these cases disposed of by the 
village munsiff and the village magistrate?—By the 
village munsiff. I cannot make that statement 
with regard to the disposal of criminal cases ; I 
gave the figures only with regard to civil cases. 

574J7. If panchayats are created, would you re¬ 
commend that the cases which are now tried by the 
village munsiff should be tried by these panchayats 
collectively, or would they continue to be tried by 
the village munsiff?—I think the system of trial 
by the panchayat would be more likely to be satis¬ 
factory to the people. 

5798. As regards social intercourse between the 
officers and the people, do you not think that in 
spite of the caste system there might be social 
meetings, afternoon parties and so on, where all 
people could meet the officers without any restric¬ 
tion ?—Of course, there would be restrictions ; the 
caste restrictions will for instance prevent the people 
from dining with Government officers. 

5799. I am not talking of dining but of garden 
parties, afternoon parties and the like?—There will 
be no impediment. 

5800. And if the officers had more time at their 
disposal, that you think could be easily arranged? 
—I think so. 

5801. And in that way the officers would have a 
chance of meeting the people otherwise than as 
officers in their courts?—Yes. 

5802. Do you think the influence of that would 
be exceedingly wholesome?—Yes. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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5803. {Chairman.) You appear here on behalf of 
the Madras Chamber of Commerce ?—I do. 

The Madras Chamber of Commerce is of opinion 
that increiased financial powers might be given 
to provincial Governments generally, and that the 
policy of financial decentralization initiated in 
1870 and subsequently developed might be further 
extended with advantage. At present the revenue 
from salt is wholly imperial and the Chamber 
would suggest that a share in the revenue derived 
under this heading might be made over with ad¬ 
vantage to provincial Governments to be expended 
on irrigation works, roads, and other public 
improvements. 

The Chamber is not prepared to offer an opinion 
as to whether a more complete separation than at 
present exists might be effected between local and 
imperial finance, but whilst approving generally 
of the principle adopted in 1904 for giving Local 
Governments a permanent interest instead of a 
temporary one in the revenues under their control, 
it considers that the proportions allocated of shared 
rovenues will require adjustment from time to 
time. 

The Chamber is of opinion that for irrigation 
and works of an allied nature, Local Governments 
might be given borrowing powers within pre¬ 
scribed limits. To safeguard the issue of imperial 
loans the issue of local loans might be delayed 
until after the issue of the annual imperial loans 
and their allotment made conditional on the loans 
being placed at say a j or | per cent, above the 
minimum rate accepted for the imperial loans. 

The Chamber is of opinion that the tendency of 
both the Imperial and provincial secretariats 
generally is to regard matters too much from a 
purely departmental standpoint and that both 
alike are apt to be dominated by considerations 
of revenue 

The Chamber values the light of appeal to the 
provincial Government and the Government of 
India respectively, and would view with disfavour 
any attempt to curtail their privilege. 

The Chamber adhere to the views expressed in 
its letter to the Government of Madras dated 
9th September, 1901, as to the serious under¬ 
manning of tho general administrative staff in 
Madras. The areas of the districts in Madras are 
so vast, and the duties of Collectors so manifold, 
that they can now only make themselves personally 
acquainted with the needs of the people by the 
sacrifice of personal attention to other and not 
less important work. 

The Chamber does not consider that there is any 
present need for further enlarging the powers or 
extending the funotions of the Madras Port Trust, 
the matter recently having been gone into at 
length and the Act amended more or less in 
deference to the views and wishes of the Madras 
Mercantile and Trading Communities. 

In the opinion of some members of the Chamber 
it would be an advantage were a branch office of 
the Department of Commerce and Industry opened 
at Madras under a special Secretary deputed for 
that purpose either by the Imperial or Local 
Government. 

Tn regard to the Imperial Customs Service, the 
Chamber appreciates the advantages over the old 
procedure of a trained Service for customs duties 
for securing continuity and efficiency of adminis¬ 
tration, and it is of opinion that so long as tariff 
appeals are subject to tho decision of local au¬ 
thorities, whose rulings are binding only on a 
single province, uniformity of practice and pro¬ 
cedure at all ports will be wanting. 

Since the meeting of the Chamber I have been 
enquiring further into the subject of granting 
borrowing powers to provincial Governments. 
District Boards have power to borrow for looal 
railways, and I am of opinion that Local Govern¬ 
ments might b'e given similar powers to raise funds 
for irrigation works, roads, and the like. District 
Board railway loans have not been a success, but 
it does not follow that irrigation loans would not 
be taken up, as railways do not appeal so strongly 
to the up-country native as irrigation docs. I do 
not advocate Local Governments having borrowing 


powers in the general sense of the words, but I 
consider that Local Governments might be em¬ 
powered to raise funds for local purposes by sup¬ 
plementary issues of Government paper, within 
defined limits. My suggestion is that after the 
annual loan has been floated, Looal Governments 
might be empowered to float supplementary issues 
for specific purposes in supplement of the amounts 
available from the budget allotments. 

The following figures regarding the amount of 
Government paper held in this Presidency and 
amounts tendered during recent years will be of 
interest: — 


1898 

1899 
1990 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1900 
1907 


771 Lakhs of rupees. 
753 

712 „ 

732 „ 

700 „ 

720 „ 

713 „ 

735 „ 

750 „ 

764 


Of the 764 laklhs held in Madras in 1907, the 
Bank of Madras and seven others (Native States 
and Government officials in their official capacity) 
account for 526 lakhs. 

Accepted tenders from Madras for recent loans 
were; as follows : — 

Amount ot Accepted 

Loan. Tenders. 

1902-03.34 Crores oE rupees. 15,000 

J90J-04.2 „ 25,000 

1904- 05 . 3 „ 22,00,000 

.... (21 lakhs of this allotted to Native States.) 

1905- 06 . 41 Crores of rupees. 11,400 

1906- 07 . 2J „ 5,02,700 

Paper in Madras is chiefly purchased throughout 

the year in the open market as required. 

Sales of Government paper by the Bank of 
Madras. 


1902 

1903 
1901 

1905 

1906 

1907 


58 Lakhs of rupees. 

fo 6 ” 

” ” 

33 ,, ,, 

86 „ 

61 ,, (11 months). 


These figures would appear to indicate that in 
this Presidency the Local Government would have 
great difficulty in raising loans, and that the 
amount raised would not compensate it for the 
trouble, but a beginning might be made in this 
direction to divert money now being hoarded, to 
investments of public utility. 

5801. Are you a member of the Legislative 
Council hero?—I am. 

5365. And therefore you have some acquaint¬ 
ance, perhaps a good deal, with the working of the 
provincial Government?—I cannot say that I have 
a large acquaintance with the working of the 
provincial Government. 

5806. Sufficient to enable you to form a sound 
opinion upon the particular subject?—I hope so. 

5807. With regard to the division of sources of 
revenue between the provinoial and the Imperial 
Governments, you suggest that salt is a head which 
might be divided and in which the provincial 
Government might be given a share?—Yes. The 
Madras Government takes great credit to itself 
for its efficient working of the Salt Department, 
and I think it is generally accepted that in this 
Presidency a larger revenue from salt is derived 
than in other provinces. Seeing that a larger 
revenue is derived, I think that, if the Govern¬ 
ment of India see their way to further reduce the 
duty on salt, instead of reducing the duty, it 
would be advantageous to surrender any excess 
to the provinoial Government for expenditure on 
irrigation works, roads, and other public improve¬ 
ments. 

5808. There are probably other sources of 
revenue of which Madras as a provinoial Govern¬ 
ment gets a considerable share, but to which she 
does not contribute in proportion, as she does in 
the case of salt?—Yes. 
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5809. As a matter of faot your provincial estab¬ 
lishment is now under consideration?—That I 
cannot say. 

5810. Is it not rather a dangerous doctrine that 
because a source of revenue is excessive in one 
province therefore the provincial Government 
should share that source; it might happen with 
regard to the other revenues that the source might 
be very short?—The suggestion is broadly that, 
rather than reduce the revenue on salt any further, 
unless the Government of India would abolish it 
altogether, any furthur reduction should be 
handed over to the provincial Governments for the 
benefit of irrigation works, roads, and the like. 

5811. You suggest that within certain prescribed 
limits a power of borrowing in the local markets 
might bo given to Local Governments?—The 
matter was discussed briefly at a recent meeting 
of the Chamber, and the opinion of the Chamber 
was that it might with advantage be given. 
Since the meeting of the Chamber I have enquired 
further into the subject. Distriot Boards have 
power to borrow for local railways, and I am of 
opinion -that Local Governments might be given 
similar powers to raise money for irrigation works, 
roads, and the like. 

5812. In a town like Madras, are there hoards 
of money which are probably not tapped by the 
issues of the Government of India ?—I think so. 
There was a case in point about a year ago. There 
was a certain amount of financial trouble in 
Madras, and enquiries were made as to the best 
sources of investing money. In one notable in¬ 
stance, where a native Collector had asked for 
information as to the best investment for money, 
he appeared to be utterly ignorant as to what 
Government Paper was, how its interest was 
collected, or anything about it. I have given 
figures as to the small holdings in this Presidency 
of Government Paper. These figures are against 
the likelihood of any local loans being floated 
successfully, but I think it might be tried ex¬ 
perimentally. 

5813. Would there be a greater likelihood of 
interest being taken in a local loan among the class 
who have a small amount to invest than there 
would be in a Government of India loan?—I 
think it might be so. The results in regard to 
district railways have been disappointing, but I 
think the native mind as a rule is not so much 
interested in railways as it would be in irrigation 
works. That is a matter, however, that would 
have to be tested by experiment. 

5814. You would probably recognise that any¬ 
thing which disturbed the Government of India 
market for rupee loans would be undesirable?—-I 
think so, and I have suggested as a safeguard that 
it should be made conditional that the allotment 
of a local loan should be placed at say, a quarter 
or half per cent, above the minimum rate accepted 
for Imperial loans. I presume, however, that the 
Government of India would require their annual 
Imperial loan to be raised first. 

5815. The amounts required to be raised for 
•such local loans would not in any one year amount 
to a very large sum ?—-No; 20 or 30 lakhs at the 
outside, if as much—probably considerably less. 

5816. That amount ought to be forthcoming in 
a town and district of this size and prosperity?— 
Yes, I think it would be forthcoming, or a large 
part of it. 

5817. Do you suggest that the size of the 
districts in Madras is far too large and that the 
duties of the Collectors are too manifold to enable 
them to make themselves personally acquainted 
with the people and their needs?—That is the 
impression of the members of the Chamber. 

5818. Many of whom have lived here for a 
considerable time?—Yes, and some of them have 
passed a good deal of their life up-country. 

5819. And to a certain extent have been 
adversely influenced by the absence of touch be¬ 
tween the officials and the people?—No, I think 
as a rule they are fairly in touch with the officials. 


5820. To the extent at all events that the size 
of the district is too big?—Yes, in that sense 
perhaps. 

5821. You say that, as members of the Chamber, 
you have derived considerable advantage from 
the personal interviews which have taken place 
between you and the Head of the Department of 
Commerce and Industry, the Hallway Board, and 
the DirectoES-General of the Post Office and Tele¬ 
graphs?—The last year or two the Head of the 
Department of Commerce and Industry has had 
personal interviews with the Chamber, and many 
matters of interest have been discussed informally. 
Wo have also seen the Director-General of the 
Post Office and also the Director-General of Tele¬ 
graphs. I think these informal discussions have 
been of material advantage. 

5822. Have these interviews between the 
Chamber of Commerce and the gentlemen to whom 
you refer had a stimulating effect upon the local 
departments?—I think so. 

5823. And perhaps they have brought to the notice 
of the departments matters which had previously 
escaped their attention?—Yes, probably so. 

5824. You would like to see a branch office of 
the Department of Commerce and Industry opened 
at Madras?—That was suggested at the meeting 
of the Chamber. Instances were given in which 
appeals had been made without effect to the Local 
Government in connection with the duties levied 
by the Corporation against the mills, and a 
suggestion was made that the opening of a local 
branch of the Department of Commerce and 
Industry would be beneficial. 

5825. That would save a good deal of 
correspondence going through the provincial 
Government from you to the Government of India? 
—Yes, that was the idea. 

5826. And to that extent save the time of the 
provincial Government?—Yes. 

5827. Then you suggest that considerably larger 
powers might be given to the Railway Board. 
Would that be of assistance to the commercial 
community here?—1 do not know whether it would 
be so much here as throughout India. 

5828. (Sir Frederic Lely.) With regard to local 
loans for local works; you have some knowledge 
of the mufassal ?—Not very much ; I have been 
in Madras the whole of my time. 

5829. It is suggested that apart from bringing 
out possible hoards in the district it might stimu¬ 
late local sentiment to have in a district its own 
railWay and its own loan; do you think there is 
anything in that?—-I think there is. 

5830. Quite apart from the greater accessibility 
of local capital, there would be a possible stimula¬ 
tion of local feeling?—I think that it would have 
a beneficial effect. 

5831. Then what is your opinion as a resident 
of Madras as to the relations between the Govern¬ 
ment and the Corporation? Do you think they 
are satisfactory—more especially in the matter of 
control?—My own feeling is that in some respects 
perhaps Government does exercise rather too petty 

. a controlling influence, but on the whole I think 
tho controlling influence is not excessive. 

5832. You would not diminish it?—No, I would 
not : in certain respects I would increase it. 

5833. You would retain the appointment of the 
higher officers in the hands of the Government?— 
Yes, most certainly. 

5834. (Mr. Dutt.) With regard to local loans, are 
you aware of any occasion on which the Govern¬ 
ment have desired to get the power of borrowing 
money?—I am not aware of such an occasion. 

5835. Is it your proposal that such loans should 
be raised wholly in connection with particular 
works like railways?—Yes, with specific objects 
in view. 

5836. Could the Local Government raise those 
loans on easier terms than if they borrowed the 
money through the Indian Government ?—It would 
be necessary, I take it, that the Government of 
India should impose certain restrictions on the 
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issue. If they had three crores of rupees to allot 
in any particular year, they could hardly allow 
the Local Government to advertise the fact that 
1907. they were bringing out a loan of half a crore, 
and if it was known that the Local Government 
would accept any price, in my opinion it might 
seriously affect the placing of the imperial loan. 

5837. The main advantage, in your opinion, of 
borrowing locally would be to enlist local sympathy 
and co-operation?—'That is my opinion. 

5838. (Mr. Hichens.) I understood you to say 
that if the Madras Chamber of Commerce wanted 
to correspond with the Department of Commerce 
and Industry the correspondence would have to go 
through the provincial Government; is that 
correct ?—No. The Chamber of Commerce has had 
communications, I cannot say returned to it, but 
they have been advised that the communications 
should have been made through the Local Govern¬ 
ment. 

5839. You think the principle should be that 
you should correspond direct with them?—No, 
personally I have no objection to correspond 
through the Government of Madras; in fact I 
think it is much better to preserve intimate 
relations with it, and enlist its sympathy if 
possible. Some members of the Chamber, however, 
advocate direct correspondence with the Commerce 
and Industry Department. 

5840. You have no objection to raise to tho 
general principle of the present financial settlement, 
it is only a question of amount?—That is all. 

5841. And that may, for all you know, be settled 
by the present negotiations which are being con¬ 
ducted with tho Government of India?—Yes. 

5842. You suggest that a certain portion of the 
salt revenue should be handed over. You take 
salt, as I understood, because the salt revenue 
is more efficiently collected in Madras than it is 
elsewhere?—The reason I took salt was because 
during the last two years there has been con¬ 
siderable reduction in the salt tax, and if there 
is greater prosperity during the next two years 
it is possible that the Government of India may 
propose further reduction in the salt tax ; in my 
opinion, rather than reduce the salt tax further, 
it would be preferable that they should make over 
the surplus revenue to the provincial Government, 
for local improvements. 

5843. To how many provinces would that apply? 
—Throughout India. 

5844. How would you distribute it?—That would 
be a matter for the Government of India to 
decide; we should all like as much as we could 
get, and we should probably urge for Madras that 
we should have the full proportion of the contri¬ 
butions from Madras. 

5845. Has the Government of Madras any power 
to reduce taxation?—Not that I know of. 

5846. (Mr. Meyer.) The salt revenue is derived 
either from duty on imported salt or from duty 
on salt manufactured in this country?—Yes. 

5847. The duty on imported salt is all realised 
in the maritime provinces, is it not?—Yes. 

5848. And from there the salt travels up inland, 
to a certain extent, to other provinces?—Yes. 

5849. Similarly as regards salt production: 
there is a very considerable amount of salt pro¬ 
duced in Madras that is exported to Bengal and 
the Central Provinces?—Some portion of it. 

5850. While the duty would be realised in 
Madras, the actual incidence would fall on the 
consumer in Bengal, say, to a certain extent ?— 
It would. 

5851. Then how could you possibly have any 
distribution of the salt revenue among the 
provinces?—It might be distributed in proportion 
to the consumption. I understand that statistics 
are preserved of the consumption of salt in the 
several provinces, and this, in my opinion, would 
be a very good procedure to adopt in dividing 
any surplus revenue from salt. 


5852. Do you consider those statistics reliable? 
—That I cannot say. 

5853. Anyhow you suggest now that it would be 
unfair to let it go to each province in proportion 
to the salt revenue brought into account in the 
books of that province?—Yes, in the way you 
put it I think that it would be unfair. 

5854. That being so, do you still think that the 
salt revenue is a suitable one to distribute between 
the provinces?—I do. 

5855. Y T ou spoke of the provincial Government 
borrowing for irrigation works. Are you aware 
that all productive irrigation works of any im¬ 
portance are already constructed mainly from 
borrowed funds?—I understand that they are. 

5856. The Government of India borrows ?—It 
does. 

5857. The Government of India can ex-hypothesi 
borrow more cheaply than a provincial Govern¬ 
ment could?—In general cases it can. 

5858. Then why would you change from a system 
of cheap borrowing on a large scale to -more ex¬ 
pensive "borrowing on a small scale ?—There are 
cases where it might not suit the Government of 
India to make the allotments for provincial pur¬ 
poses, where money might be forthcoming pro- 
vincially. 

5859. You think the Government of India might 
not be able to spare money for a productive work 
in Madras ?—It might be so. The Government of 
India can borrow more freely perhaps than the 
Government of Madras, but I cannot say that they 
are always open to lend money when it is required. 

5860. The amount the Government of India can 
spend on productive irrigation works is of course 
largely dependent on the amount it can borrow?— 

I presume that is so. 

5861. Is the amount that it is able to borrow in 
Madras at all large?—From the figures which I 
have obtained it would appear that the amount 
that could be borrowed in Madras would be rela¬ 
tively very small. 

5862. As matters stand at present, are the 
Madras contributions to the Government of India 
loans appreciable?—No, they are inappreciable. 

5863. Then if you complain that the Government 
of India does not give sufficient amounts of bor¬ 
rowed money to Madras irrigation works, to a cer¬ 
tain extent it comes to this, that they are to apply 
money which they have raised ill Bengal or Bombay 
to Madras purposes?—I do not complain that they 
make too small allotments. The proposal I made 
was that it might be tried as an experiment, and 
in order to see whether it was possible to tap money 
which is at present hoarded. 

5864. You do not complain that the Government 
of India give you an inadequate allotment?—I make 
no specific complaint: in fact, in recent years I 
think the Government of India have been parti¬ 
cularly liberal. One might instance the case of the 
Madras Harbour. 

5865. That is not an irrigation work?—No, but 
it is a work of public improvement. 

5866. You spoke of a system, if you had these 
provincial loans, of putting a slightly higher per¬ 
centage than the minimum rate the Government of 
India were prepared to allot at. I did not quite 
understand your meaning. Does the Government 
of India publish its rate?—The rate is published 24 
hours after they have gone to allotment. 

5867. The Government of India issues a loan ; 
suppose the tenders were at ludicrously low rates, 
naturally the Government would not take the 
money, would it?—No. 

5868. It has generally a figure in its mind below 
which it is not prepared to go, but that figure is 
confidential and is not divulged ; you were not 
speaking of that figure?—No. I suggested that the 
allotment should be made at, say, a quarter or a 
half per cent, above the minimum rate accepted 
for the imperial loan. Suppose the last loan that 
was placed was accepted at 97 ; the Local Govern¬ 
ment could then only place its loan at Rs. 97j or 
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Rs. 97i according to whichever figure was adopted. 
This suggestion was made because it was antici¬ 
pated that, if the powers of borrowing were given 
to provincial Governments, the operations of the 
Government of India might be hampered. 

5869. You mean that the Local Government 
should always borrow at a little higher rate than 
the Government of India borrows?—-Yes; it was 
with a view to prevent people withholding from 
tendering from the imperial loan on the chance 
that they would get in for the local loan on more 
advantageous terms. 

5870. Suppose the Local Government could bor¬ 
row, would not its credit be two or three points 
below the credit of the Government of India and not 
half a point higher?—It would. 

5871. Therefore the precaution is not needed?— 
My suggestion was to place the Government of India 
loan before the provincial Government loan. 

5872. On what security would you have the pro¬ 
vincial Government borrow?—The security of the 
Government of India. 

5873. The provincial Government is to borrow on 
the security of the Government of India?—Well, it 
is the ordinary Government paper ; whatever the 
security is for Government paper, it would be the 
same security. The proposal I make is that there 
should be a further placing by the provincial 
Government of 3| per cent, paper. 

5874. The security for Government of India paper 
is the whole credit of the Government of India. Do 
you propose that the Government of India should 
put its credit at the disposal of the Madras Govern¬ 
ment or any other provincial Government, and 
allow a provincial Government to borrow against 
the Government of India’s credit?—One perhaps 
could hardly expect them to do that. 

5875. Or would the provincial Government bor¬ 
row upon its own local revenues, or what?—It might 
borrow on the security of its local rates or taxes. 

5876. That is to say on the amount of revenue 
which it shares with the Government of India?— 
Yes. You must remember that the views expressed 
here are very general views, and may be subject to 
a good deal of amendment on further consideration. 

5877. Still it is quite easy to say the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras ought to have borrowing powers ; 
the difficulty to my mind is to know how they are to 
be applied?—That would be for the Government of 
India to consider. 

5878. Would you, as a man of business, invest 
in Madras Government paper—paper that was 
placed simply upon the security of Madras revenues 
and for which the Government of India took no 
responsibility whatever?—I think money could be 
placed on that security ; the security of the 
Government of Madras, I think, would compare 
very favourably with the security of the Govern¬ 
ment of India as a whole. 

5879. Then there would be no question of the 
Government of India guaranteeing the Local 
Government of Madras?—I presume the Govern¬ 
ment of India would guarantee that the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras was not upset, and as long as the 
Madras Presidency existed the security of the 
Government of Madras would be quite sufficient to 
raise the loan against. 

5880. You have spoken of loans by District 
Boards for railways ; have there been many such 
loans?—No. 

5881. I believe there was only fine, and that was 
not a success so far as getting the money from the 
public was concerned ?—Yes. 

5882. The public were not sufficiently patriotic to 
take shares in the Tanjore District Railway ?— 
They were not. 

5883. Do you think they would be more patriotic 
in regard to providing moneys to be used in irriga¬ 
tion works at the other end of the Presidency ?— 
No, I do not think you could raise money at one 
end of the Presidency for irrigation works at the 
other end of the Presidency ; but I think you might 
raise a certain portion of the money in the part 
that would be particularly benefited. It is only a 


suggestion : it is quite possible that on going into j/ r- y o, 
it it would be found to be impossible. Lynn. 

5884. Then it is a mere general proposal that jvi>r~190 

neither you nor the Chamber have gone into at all “ ’’ 

definitely?—That is so ; we had only a limited time 

at our disposal to deal with this matter. 

5885. You spoke of its being necessary occasion¬ 
ally to revise the terms of the provincial settle¬ 
ment. You do not mean by that that it was 
necessary to reduce the shares of the provincial 
revenues, but merely to increase them ?—It was 
understood when the present rate of 25 per cent, 
was made that the Government of India reserved 
to itself the right of reducing it if necessary. 

5886. What do you mean by 25 per cent. ?—25 per 
cent, of the shares of revenues. 

5887. That was only in one branch?—Yes ; the 
Government of India have reserved to themselves 
the right of reducing the amount and said that 
from time to time it should be taken into considera¬ 
tion whether it should not be increased ; presum¬ 
ably they will do that. 

5888. Do not the Government of India only re¬ 
serve the right of reduction in the case of some 
giave imperial emergency?—That is so, I under- 
stii nd. 

5889. You would revert to the old quinquennial 
settlements, under which the Government of India 
might hereafter give you a bigger share, but might 
possibly give you a smaller one, than they do?—• 

There were grave defects pointed out at the time, 
and I am in accord more or less with the represen¬ 
tations which led to the permanent settlement. 

5890. Then you agree that the present settlement 
should be permanent, except in the case of a grave 
imperial emergency, in the sense that the pro¬ 
vincial share should not be reduced?—Unless it is 
absolutely necessary ; of course if it is necessary 
for imperial purposes to reduce it I do not see that 
any patriotic person can object to it. 

5891. I say, except in the case of any grave im¬ 
perial emergency ; otherwise your idea is that the 
present settlement should be permanent in the 
sense that the provincial share should not be re¬ 
duced, but that it might be hereafter possible to 
someivhat increase the provincial share?—Yes. 

5892. You spoke of the Commerce and Industry 
Department having a branch office with a Secretary 
in charge in Madras ; Madras is not the most im¬ 
portant commercial centre in India?—-It is not, 
unfortunately. 

5893. Bombay would have a larger claim?—Yes. 

5894. And Rangoon perhaps?—Yes. 

5895. And Calcutta when the Government of 
India were at Simla?—When I say that there 
should.be a Secretary, possibly there might be an 
Under Secretary ; the importance of the official here 
could be determined later. 

5890. If you came to branch offices you could not 
have one in Madras only ; you would have to have 
branches elsewhereP—That would follow, I think. 

5897. Would it conduce to consistence in 
Government policy, and the ready despatch of 
business, to have a number of branch Secretariats 
all over the country?—It might facilitate it in 
certain instances. 

5898. You consider that the Government is too 
impersonal and too revenue-seeking?—That was 
the opinion expressed at the meeting of the 
Chamber. 

5899. Are you, or the Chamber, prepared to 
substantiate that by specific instances, or do you 
make it merely as a general statement ?—The 
statement made is a general one; it might be 
substantiated by specific instances, but it would 
be perhaps personal to publish cases that have 
arisen. 

5900. (Sir Stei/niny Hdgerleij.) It has been sug¬ 
gested that there should l>e a fairly complete 
separation between imperial and provincial 
finances, and it is possibly a further step in that 
suggestion that, if you had that more complete 
separation, it might be advisable to allow bor¬ 
rowing by provincial Governments?—That is so. 
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5901. You spoke of borrowing for irrigation 
and allied works; you do not confine the sugges¬ 
tion, that provincial Governments might possibly 
borrow, to irrigation works?—Not entirely; they 
might borrow for any local improvement. 

5902. Suppose the provincial Government had 
for new works only nino or ten lakhs to spend 
after providing for everything; you would not 
mind their borrowing for important bridges if 
they could get them quicker in that way?—I would 
not. 

5903. It would be very small, but you would 
agree to their borrowing for things like that as 
well as for irrigation?—Yes, for irrigation, roads, 
and other public improvements. 

5904. In speaking about the branch of the 

Commerce and Industry Department in Madras, 
you gave some reason as to the duties levied upon 
mills?—A question has arisen in the case of some 
local mills here which were taxed upon a certain 
basis, and I believe they appealed to the Local 
Government. First I think the case was heard 
in the Police Court and the decision was given 
against them. The magistrate held.- 

5905. The details do not matter. Do you not 
think that if you had a branch office of the 
Government of India Secretariat in Madras and 
carried questions of that sort to them you would 
get into considerable trouble with the Local 
Government?—It might be, but tho Chamber of 
Commerce would not mind that; if the Local 
Government did not sympathise with them, they 
would go to tho Government of India. 

5906. But I understand that you would go 
diroct to the Government of India and not trouble 
the Local Government?—Yes, we should. As a 
matter of courtesy we should send the communica¬ 
tion to tho Government of Madras, but wo should 
at the same time address the Government of India 
direct. 

5907. In a matter of local administration?—I 
do not think that the Chamber considers whether 
it is a matter of local administration or not; 
they would consider their own members' interests 
first. 

5908. But would it be considering your own 
future interests particularly if you did that?—I 
suppose not. 

5909. Would it be a wise thing to bring an 
office here with that object; do you not think it 
would rather upset the coach?—Yes, I rather 
think it would. The views expressed in that 
Resolution, I may say, are not mine. 

5910. As you are aware, all the Government 
Departments and other authorities have to pur¬ 
chase goods of European manufacture through the 
India Office?—Yes. 


5911. A witness has told us that he thought 
that local officers might have very much more 
power in that regard and in regard to local 
purchases, and he suggested that if they had the 
power the country was ready to respond and would 
be able to supply most of their wants. Do you 
think that that is so?—In many instances I think 
that a large number of stores that are at present 
purchased at home could be obtained locally. 

5912. At increased rates or much the same 
rates?—.Much the same rates, and in many in¬ 
stances more favourable rates. 

5913. If that were done would it lead to a 
considerable development of this country or not?—- 
I cannot say that it would lead to considerable 
development; but it would tend to develop the 
local industries. 

5914. You think that sea customs is a matter 
which ought to be entirely in the hands of the 
Imperial Central Government?—I am entirely of 
that opinion. 

5915. Does it matter very much to the trade of 
India that there should bo uniformity in the 
practice of Madras, Calcutta, Bombay, Rangoon 
and Karachi?—I think that there should be uni¬ 
formity in practice at all ports. 

5916. And you would centralize that completely? 
—I would. 

5917. Your Chamber suggested that it would 
even get rid of tho appeal to any local officers?— 
I would permit an appeal to the central authority 
alone. 

5918. (Chairman.) Y’ou think there ought to be 
uniformity of treatment of customs when the 
goods are actually landed, but you do not refer 
in any way to the charges levied at individual 
ports?—No. 

5919. The port dues ought to be settled by the 
authority at each port?—Yes, but the customs 
dues and the manner of levying those customs 
dues in my opinion should bo uniform at all ports. 

5920. Is there not a good deal of money made 
in Madras both in the Indian and in the European 
community?—A fair amount at times. 

5921. Whore is that principally invested?—Do 
you mean tho money made in trade? 

5922. Profits have to be invested in some way? 
—They are invested in business; I think in many 
instances in the case of natives they are hoarded, 
not invested. 

5923. Thero is a considerable accumulation of 
hoards going on amongst the Indian population? 
—I cannot say that it is so; it appears to be so. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. William Francis Grahame was called and examined. 


5924. (Chairman.) You have been a member of 
the Indian Civil Service?—I have. 

5925. You retired about nine years ago?—-On 
the 4th January, 1899. 

5926. Do you think that there is at the present 
time among British officers here a considerably 
less power of speaking the vernacular than there 
was, say, when you first entered the Service?— 
Yes, that is what I have noted among young men 
of the present day. 

5927. In the earlier days of which you have 
experience were officers less bound by a mass of 
correspondence?—Yes, and Assistant Collectors in 
those days had very much less to do. 

5928. So that as young men they could move 
about and were forced to speak to, and to get 
into touch with, the people?—They could not move 
about except by order or permission of the Col¬ 
lector ; they were supposed to remain at head¬ 
quarter stations unless the Collector ordered them 
to go out. If they wanted to go out, say, for 
a shooting party or any purpose like that, the 
Collector gave them permission to go out. 


5929. Whatever may have been the reason, they 
had a greater knowledge of the vernacular?—Yes, 
I think so. 

5930. From your knowledge of the Presidency, 
would it be desirable to revive the system of 
village p a n eh a y a t s ?—\' es. 

5931. Were they in existence in the early days 
of which you speak?—No, I do not remember 
myself having ever seen any instances of village 
panchayats, but they had only just ceased to 
exist, if they had ceased, when I went up-country 
in 1866. 

5932. There were cases of them ?■—There were 
still cases of them, and tho people wished to have 
them again. I think they should be restored 
now, in the Northern Circars at least, which I 
have known better than any other part of the 
Presidency. 

5933. Have they died out to the regret of the 
people?—I think so. 

5934. And such information as you could 
get of their work leads you to think that 
their work was good?—Yes; I think the people 
of this country are inclined to mediate in matters 
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of dispute between them rather than to go to 
law; they go to law partly for amusement; I 
think they believe in the system of arbitration. 

5935. Did you ever hear of there ever being 
any difficulty in those former days in getting 
people to serve upon these panchayats?—No 

5936. What was the reason that they died out? 
—I think perhaps that the District Officers dis¬ 
approved of them, but I cannot give any specific 
reason, because, as I say, I did not see them 
dying out. I think the probable reason is that 
the increase in the number of district munsiffs’ 
courts in the different districts gave them the 
opportunity of going to a real judge and having 
their disputes settled. 

5937. Do you mean that they could not exist 
side by side with the munsiff?—No, I think they 
could exist side by side. 

5938. It would probably want a good deal of 
fostering care on the part of the Government ?— 
Yes, because they are out of practice now; the 
people are not accustomed to them. In this 
Presidency custom is a very powerful force; a 
thing that the people are accustomed to—a thing 
that they like; custom is a great thing amongst 
most human beings. 

5939. (Sir Steyning Edgerley.) I suggest that the 
panchayat has died out to a great extent as the 
natural result of the progress of society from 
communism to individualism?—I cannot say that 
I have considered the matter sufficiently to give 
a definite answer on that point. If you go into 
some districts where I have been, you will find 
people about as backward in the scale of civilisa¬ 
tion as you could very well expect to find them, 
so that, if the spread of civilisation is the reason 
why panchayats have died out, I can see no 
reason why they should not have survived there. 
I found no difficulty as a rule, when I was a 
Judge, in getting the parties in most cases to 
submit to arbitration. That is practically the 
panchayat system. Personally, I would rather 
take any amount of time and trouble to get 
people to settle their disputes when they can by 
arbitration amongst themselves than to have them 
heard out in court; because having a caso heard 
out and a decision given always leaves a rankling 
feeling of dislike between the two parties. 

5940. (Mr. Meyer.) W T as not a great blow struck 
at the old panchayat system by the introduction 
of tho individual raiyatwari system?—Yes, I 
suppose it was, but thero are many things in 
villages—revenue is one thing—that I do not think 
the village panchayats should deal with. I 
exempt revenue particularly. I think they might 
deal with sanitation, although I have no great 
faith in their belief in sanitation—also education 
and any civil disputes between themselves. 

5941. Then if the panchayat is to be revived for 
the settlement of disputes, will it not be necessary 
to make its authority final?—Yes, I would make 
it final within a certain limited amount; I cannot 
say now, because it is many years since I read 
about panchayats, what the superior limit of value 
in suits that they disposed of actually was. 

5942. So long as a man has powor to go either 
to the panchayats or to the munsiff, will not every 
discontented man go to the munsiff?—Y’es. 

5943. Therefore to make the panchayat a 
success you must put it in the same position as 
any other court?—Yes. 

5944. You have had a career of 35 years in 
Government Service?—Yes. 

5945. During that time did you notice any 
increase in the habit of appealing amongst the 
people as against local orders, speaking generally? 
—Y’es, 1 think I have. 

5946. A noticeable increase?—Yes. 

5947. fWe have also heard something from 
various witnesses about corruption of the subord¬ 
inate agency; in your 35 years’ experience has the 
character of that agency improved or otherwise? 
—It has improved certainly. 


5948. Largely improved?—Largely improved, Mr. W. F. 

more especially in the judicial branch. Grahamte. 

5949. And among tho tahsildars?—Yes, I should 

say amongst the tahsildars also, but of course I 28 A ct , 1 D07. 
have had no revenue experience since the year 1880. 

5950. You have been a Judge since?—Y'es. 

5951. Still, as a Judge, you saw something of 
the work of .Sub-Magistrates?—Yes, as Sessions 
Judge. Besides that, one saw a fair amount of 
the work of Revenue Officers in cases that came 
up on appeal under the revenue law. 

5952. You say that the morale of the Judicial 
Service has increased enormously and that as re¬ 
gards tahsildars and deputy tahsildars there has 
also been an improvement, but not so much as in 
the case of the Judicial Service?—Yes, I think so. 

5953. (Mr. Hichens.) The development of local 
self-government has advanced considerably since 
you first came to the country ?—There have been 
a groat many municipalities and District Boards 
and taluk Boards created. I cannot say that local 
self-government has advanced very much. 

5954. What experience have you had of munici¬ 
palities?—I was Vice-President of the Chicacole 
municipality for nearly nine years, and I was 
the first Vice-President of the Chicacole Local 
Fund Board, and presided over it for some seven 
years. 

5955. In your experience have these local bodies 
a sense of their local responsibility?—None. 

5956. Can you say why?—What you find is that 
if the Vice-President or the Chairman or whoever 
presides is a strong man, the people wait to hear 
what he says, and as a rule they will accept it 
without considering whether they approve or dis¬ 
approve of it. In my first Local Fund Board the 
first budget I had to introduce had a fairly good 
sum allotted for education ; there were 12 of us; 

11 out of the 12 were opposed to having any 
educational budget and I tried my hardest to 
get them to strike it out; I said “ If it is your 
opinion that you do not want education, that 
it is a wrong thing to have any part of the budget 
allotted to education; then it is your duty to 
strike it out.” The answer was, “ But what would 
Government say?” 

5957. You mean really I suppose that, although 
on paper they have a cortain amount of responsi¬ 
bility, in practice it oomes to nothing?—In practice 
I do not think they ever realise it. 

5958. Is it a desirable thing to develop the 
sense of responsibility in districts?—I think it 
would be a desirable thing to do, but I do not 
quite see how it is going to be done. I suppose 
our theory is that some day or other we are going 
to leave the Indians to govern themselves, but 
unless we develop a sense of responsibility in 
them 1 do not see how we are ever to leave them 
to govern themselves. 

5959. Y'ou have no suggestion to make as to 
how it could be developed by expanding, say, 
local self-government—I moan District Boards and 
so forth?—It may grow in time, but I see no 
symptoms of it. In this municipality of Madras 
they all seem to have a pretty fair idea that they 
have power, but I doubt whether any one of them 
feels responsibility. 

5960. Would you be prepared to recommend 
that they should be given the power of managing 
their own budget and of carrying out, let us say, 
their own public works, their own sanitation, and 
so forth, by themselves, on their own responsi¬ 
bility?—Do you mean in Madras? 

5961. I mean in the districts.—Certainly not. 

5962. Y'ou would not be prepared to take that 
risk?—No, because I am perfectly cortain that if they 
had no Government officer to control them in 
any way the whole thing would become a system 
of jobbery. As it is now, you continually find 
mombers of the Local Fund Boards and of munici¬ 
palities in the mufassal struggling to put some 
relation of their own into some place that has 
either been created under the Act or that they 
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wish to create, without any regard to whether 
he is fit for the post or not. That is universal 
in my opinion. 

5963. Would you suggest that you must wait 
until that tendency has been eradicated before 
you give them further powers?—I think you have 
to wait; you have no option. 

5964. Then from no point of view would it be 
desirable now to take any step whatever to 
enlarge their powers?—Certainly not. 

5965. Would you say the same with regard to 
municipalities?—Yes, I think it is worse in the 
municipalities. 

5966. Including the Municipality of Madras?— 
No, because I think in the Municipality of Madras 
they are amenable to a certain amount of public 
opinion; there are newspapers here, and these 
newspapers publish various things that they do 
and various things that they say, and if any man 
wero really to try to run a job for a friend in 
this municipality I think nearly all the news¬ 
papers would expose it. 

5967. You are in favour of reviving the pan- 
chayats?—I am. 

5968. And you would give them certain judicial 
powers?—Yes, they would be very well suited for 
that. 

5969. Would they not be also subject to the 
same temptations to jobbery?—I think not. I 
think the influence in a village is much more 
healthy than it is in a town. 

5970. There is more public opinion?—The feel¬ 
ings of the people are in favour of the right thing 
being said and done, and that would affect the 
panchayats very largely. 

5971. (Mr. Dutt.) In order to make these 
village panchayats realities, as you said, it would 
be necessary to give them powers, and final 
powers, within certain limits, in the disposal of 
civil and criminal cases?—Yes. 

5972.. Your proposal is that there would be 
some legislation necessary in order to do that?— 
There is no other way of giving it to them, that 
1 can see, except by legislation. 

5973. .Would you recommend the same uniform 
plan for all panchayats, or would you give the 
Government discretion to give different powers 
to different panchayats?—I think I should give 
the Government discretion to give power to tho 
panchayats up to a certain point, and I would 
also give them the power to go slow to begin with 
—to start with something very much short of tho 
maximum that the panehayat could work up to. 

5974. So that, if there was an Act, only the 
principles would be laid down in tho body of the 
Act, and the rest would be schedules of powers 
with which the panchayats might bo entrusted? 
— Yes, something like what I understand tho new 
Civil Procedure Code is to be; every detail is 
practically to be in the rules to be framed under 
the Code. 

5975. You said that there has been a noticeable 
increase of appeals during the 35 years of your 
service. Do you find a similar noticeable increase 
in petitions of all kinds?—Certainly: I can give 
you an instance. It happened that I had to make 
an investigation into tho comparative amount of 
work that was done by myself during the first 
four years and four months that T was Judge at 
Tinnevelly, and the work that my predecessor had 
done in the four years and four months before he 
left. I found that in miscellaneous petitions the 
rise was from something like 2,500 a year to 
4,500 or 4,600; that is a very fair rise I think 
in four years and four months. 

5976. So that it is not only in the matter of 
appeals that there was an increase, but also in the 
matter of petitions of all kinds?—Yes; the only 
thing in which there was no rise was in sessions 
cases. We had in the same space of time almost 
the same number of cases and of prisoners and wit¬ 
nesses in sessions cases ; criminal appeals increased 
from 180 to 390 or 395. 


5977. You remark that there has been a great 
improvement in the morale of the officers generally, 
but more especially in the judicial line than in the 
revenue line. Could you suggest any way in which 
a similar marked improvement could be effected in 
the morale of the tahsildars and the low'er revenue 
officers?—No, I do not know that 1 can. The dis¬ 
trict munsiffs now are men who have undergone 
a thorough legal and judicial training. Very few 
men are made munsiffs now who are not Bachelors 
of Law, and I think that in the course of their 
legal and judicial training they have forced upon 
them a respect for what is true and just and 
honest ; that is what I take to be the raison d'etre of 
the law, and I think that becomes a part of them in 
a way. Tahsildars have not such a training. I 
think that increased pay to tahsildars might have a 
very marked effect in raising their morale. 

5973. If the selection were made from the same class 
of men or men equally well educated and trained, 
would that help to improve the morale of the tahsil¬ 
dars to some extent?—Yes, but I do not see how a 
man who is aspiring to be a tahsildar is going to 
get his training. A tahsildar is almost always 
chosen from the deputy tahsildars or from clerks 
in the Collector’s office—it was so in my time. I do 
not know what they do nowadays, but they must 
rise from a lower position in the Revenue Service. 

5979. If the members of these District Boards 
and taluk Boards were formed into sub-committees 
and had duties imposed upon them under the exist¬ 
ing supervision and checks, would that improve 
matters and make them take more interest in their 
own work?—Of course it would, it would be. dis¬ 
cipline. 

5980. And you would suggest that as a way of 
getting more work out of them?—I certainly think 
something of that kind might be tried at any rate. 

I see that one of the witnesses suggested that they 
should have sub-committees of two, and that they 
should be given power to investigate and make 
suggestions as to how particular departments 
should be conducted. I think that would bo an 
admirable discipline for members of municipalities 
or Local Fund Boards, and that it would really 
train them into governing themselves. 

5981. (Sir Frederic Leiy.) Kven though the village 
panehayat has disappeared or is disappearing, is 
there not still a sense of brotherhood in most of the 
best villages that might be utilised?—I consider 
that there was in the days when I was a Revenue 
Officer ; people always backed up their own village. 

5982. And so far as you know that feeling still 
exists?—I think so ; I see no reason why it should 
not exist. 

5983. They all have some common interest, say, 
in the village well and the village school and so 
on ?—The fact that they belong to the same village 
is a tie between them. 

5984. That still exists although the village as a 
corporate life has disappeared ?—The village as a 
commune has disappeared ; that is to say the old 
communal life has gone. 

5985. But there still remains a tradition of asso¬ 
ciated life?—I think so. 

5986. IVhat was the government of a town under 
native rule ; was that not entirely under the 
kotwall —I suppose the kotwal was a very important 
officer in a Native State ; in villages that I have 
seen in the Northern Circars the village naidu was 
always looked up to as a man of great importance. 

5987. I am speaking now of the towns?—I do not 
know what was the system under native rule. 

5988. As a matter of fact, so far as managing 
their own affairs is concerned, would you not say that 
a villager of the best sort was quite equal in intelli¬ 
gence to the town man?—In most things I should 
say he was. 

5989. And in some things better?—In some, 
things much better ; in honesty, for instance, I 
think he is a good deal better. 

5990. Therefore in our attempts to get the people 
to govern themselves, in passing over the village 
and beginning at the towns, have we not made 
rather a false step ?—I suppose we have, but that is 
a matter that I have never considered very much. 

(The witness withdrciv.) 
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5991. (Chairman.) You are a member of the 
Madras Municipal Council?—Yes ; for five years. 

5992. You desire to represent something to us on 
behalf of that municipality?—Yes. Under the Code 
now in existence, the Code of 1901, all chief officers 
are appointed by Government and Government 
alone. My submission is that the Corporation 
should have a voice in these appointments. 
Government may appoint, but it should be after 
consulting the Corporation ; or in other words the 
Corporation may recommend a person to be Presi¬ 
dent of the Corporation and the Government may 
appoint. And not only the President ; there are 
three other chief officers of the Corporation, the 
Revenue Officer, the Health Officer, and the Engi¬ 
neer of the Corporation. 

5993. Yon want the Corporation to have power 
to appoint all those three?—Or at all events they 
must be consulted in the appointment of those 
officers. Under the present Code even the subor¬ 
dinate officers and servants of the Corporation can 
be appointed only with the approval- of Govern¬ 
ment. That is curtailing too much the powers of 
the Corporation. 

5994. Ought the Corporation to have an entirely 
free hand in that matter?—Yes, in the case of sub¬ 
ordinate officers and servants. 

5995. Then may we turn to your other point?— 
That was as regards the budget. The Government 
has power now to reject the budget submitted by 
the Corporation completely. The wording of the 
section is that they may " reject or alter or add to ” 
the budget submitted by the Corporation. From 
my past experience it appeared to me that the 
Government were interfering too much not only in 
the matter of the appointments but also in the 
municipal budget. My submission is that if there 
were items in the budget to which the Government 
could take exception, they should draw the atten¬ 
tion of the Corporation to the matter, so that the 
Corporation might itself amend its own budget ; in 
short, that Government should be given power to 
interfere with the budget only in regard to matters 
with which they are directly concerned, or with re¬ 
gard to matters which affect the general policy of 
the Government, or with regard to matters which 
the Corporation could not do under the Act except 
with the approval and sanction of the Government. 

5996. I understand that no taxes can be levied 
without the approval of the provincial Govern¬ 
ment ?—Yes. 

5997. And the Local Government sanction is re¬ 
quired for the construction of water works, the 
acquisition of land, street improvements, future 
construction of buildings,closing of public markets, 
and so on?—Yes. 

5998. In all those kinds of things you desire 
gieater freedom?—Yes. 

5999. We have had it in evidence that the whole 
of the expenditure of the Madras Municipality is 
raised from Madras—practically the whole of it?— 
Practically, no doubt, but not the expenditure in¬ 
curred in connection with big schemes. 

6000. There the Government comes to your aid? 
—Yes. 

6001. But the ordinary expenditure of the Muni¬ 
cipality is raised from the town of Madras?—Yes. 

6002. Therefore you feel that, being a large town 
here and finding your own money, you are entitled 
to a greater control?—That is my submission. 

6003. (Mr. Uichms.) Is there not a provision in 
the Code that the Local Government has to fix the 
date of the submission of the budget and the date 
on which it shall be considered by the municipality? 
—Yes. 

6004. Why do the Government decide that?— 
They want to have the budget by a fixed time for 
their convenience, so they fix a time by which the 
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Corporation shall submit its budget, and the Cor¬ 
poration have to go through the budget by the time 
appointed to suit the convenience of the provincial 
Government. 

6005. Ho you consider it necessary that the 
budget should be considered by the provincial 
Government at all?—I think that the budget as a 
whole must be considered by Government. 

6006. Why ?—On the ground generally that all 
municipalities, particularly such a big municipality 
as that of Madras, must be under Government 
supervision and some sort of control of the Govern¬ 
ment. 

6007. Do they ever alter your budget?—They do. 

6008. Do they add to your expenditure, for 
example ?—I am not aware of any instance where 
the Government have added to the expenditure that 
we put down in our budget. 

6009. What form does the alteration generally 
take?—In preparing a budget we propose, for in¬ 
stance, a small increase of salary to a subordinate 
officer ; recently there was an instance of an in¬ 
crease of one or two rupees to the salary of a 
menial servant. That was a matter in respect of 
which we had to protest against Government 
interference. 

6010. They do not interfere very much in bigger 
matters ?—No. 

6011. They have a reserve potter to interfere in 
bigger matters, but as a matter of fact they leave 
you very much to yourselves?—Yes, they interfere 
in minor matters. 

6012. (Mr. Butt.) You have asked for a freer 
hand in tho management of your own resources 
and a freer hand altogether for the municipality. 
Do you claim for the municipality the right to 
impose a new tax without the sanction of the 
Government P—No. 

6013. Nor to alter an existing tax?—No. 

6014. Nor to abolish an existing tax?—No. 

6015. In those matters you are perfectly content 
that the Government should have a voice in the 
matter and should control your actions?—I think 
they must have. 

6016. But in small matters, like those you have 
mentioned, you consider the Government should 
not interfere in or alter your budget?—Exactly. 

6017. (Mr. Meyer.) Do you say that although 
the Government interfere repeatedly on small 
matters such as the payment of a peon and so 
forth they do not interfere with you in big 
matters?—I do not mean to say that they do not 
interfere at all. The Corporation feels aggrieved 
to see Government interfering in petty matters. 

6018. But as to their control in big matters; 
one of the previous witnesses told us something 
about a drai nage scheme; you wanted a man from 
outside and Government thought that somebody 
else could do it; do you call that a little thing or 
an important thing?—That is a very big thing. 

6019. It was a thing Towards which Government 
were contributing?—That was with regard to the 
appointment of an important officer. There of 
course my contention was that the Government 
should not have appointed an officer on their own 
responsibility without consulting the Corporation. 

6020. But as compared with the appointment 
of a peon or a clerk, that was a fairly large 
matter. I will put it in another way ; does the 
Government never put pressuro on you to raise 
your house tax?—They did. 

6021. Did you raise it?—We protested, and we 
were compelled to raise it. 

6022. Then Government does, whether for your 
good or otherwise, interfere with you in large 
matters as well as in small?—Do you mean in the 
budget? 
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6023. Throughout the year, in the exercise of 
the powers given to it by laws, does the Govern¬ 
ment interfere with you ?—As regards the items 
that the Corporation put down in the budget, the 
Government interfere very often in many petty 
matters which the Corporation do not like, but 
this question did not suggest itself to me. In the 
question of raising taxes and so on they did 
compel us. 

6024. I do not want to discuss whether the 
exercise of their power was expedient or not. but 
although they mostly interfere with you in little 
matters, they do sometimes interfere with you in 
big matters as well?—Yes. 

6023. Y T ou spoke of the municipality having no 
voice in the appointment of the President. Is 
there not a section of the Act under which a 
certain number of you may remove the President? 
—The Act empowers the Corporation to remove a 
President, but gives it no voice in the appoint¬ 
ment. 


6026. (Chairman.) I suppose the reason that 
the provincial Government fix the date for the 
consideration of your budget is the fact that it 
has to be got through beforo the provincial budget 
is passed?—That is so. 

6027. As a Corporation, you have no dealings 
at all with the Government of India, have your—- 
Iso. 

6028. Have you a great deal of correspondence 
with the provincial Government?—‘A good deal. 

6029. Has that increased or not lately?—I 
believe it is on the increase, judging as I do from 
the papers that are in circulation among the 
members. 

6030. Has it increased or decreased since the 
new Act of 1904?—I think it is on the increase; 
my experience is only since the last five years, 
but even during those five years I should say 
that the correspondence has regularly increased. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

Adjourned. 


SEVENTH DAY. 


Madras, Friday , November 20th, 1907. 


PRESENT : 


C. E. H. Hobhocse, Esq., M.P., Under Secretary of State for India, Chairman. 

Sir Frederic Lei.y, K.C.I.E., O.S.I. W. S. Meyer, Esq., C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Sir Steynino Edgf.rley, K.C.V.O., C.I.E.. I.C.S. W. L. Hichens, Esq. 

R. 0. Dctt, Esq., C.I.E. 


The Hon. Mr. J. N. Atkinson was called and examined. 


6031. (Chairman.) You are a member of tho 
Board of Revenue of Madras?—Yes; I am officiat¬ 
ing as First Member. Duties are not assigned 
according to the position of the member in the 
Board. I am in charge of the duties of Land 
Revenue Settlement, Survey, Land Records, and 
Agriculture. I hand in memoranda regarding 
the organisation of the Board. The Board as at 
present constituted consists of three departments, 

(I) Land Revenue, including Forests, (2) Separate 
Revenue (Salt, Abkari and Income-tax), and (3) 
.Settlement, Survey, Land Records and Agriculture. 
The Land Revenue Department is in charge of 
two members; the other two Departments are in 
charge of one member each. Though the Board 
is divided into three departments, and the mem¬ 
bers have separate portfolios, important subjects 
in any of the three departments are dealt with 
by the Full Board of four members. In the case 
of a collective Board subject, the opinion of the 
first member, if supported by a single other mem¬ 
ber, prevails. Any momber dissenting from the 
opinion of the majority may claim that tho fact 
should be placed on record. In tho Separate 
Revenue and Settlement Departments all but tho 
most important subjects are dealt with by the 
single members in charge of those portfolios. In 
the Land Revenue Department the various sub¬ 
jects aro distributed between the two members. 
Many subjects are dealt with by a single member 
—more important ones by both members. In the 
latter oase, should there be a divergence of opinion, 
the papers will be circulated to a third member— 
and the opinion of two members prevails. 

The name of the member or members of the 
Board under whose orders a resolution of the 
Board is issued is entered at the head of tho copy 


of each proceedings. An abstract in print of the 
Proceedings issuod in routine and miscellaneous 
series is circulated to tho members, who may 
withdraw' or cancel an order in which they may 
not agree. 

One of the members is in charge of the Court 
of Wards portfolio and disposes of all ordinary 
papers. The more important subjects are dealt 
with by the full Court, and they are the follow¬ 
ing:— 

(1) Taking up of estates under superin¬ 

tendence. 

(2) Schemes for the liquidation of the debts 

of encumbered estates. 

(3) Revision of the Court’s office establish¬ 

ment. 

(4) Delegation of general powers to Collectors 

and their subordinates. 

(5) Appointment of managers of large estates 

and of estate collectors, agricultural 

experts, etc. 

(6) Marriages of wards. 

(7) Removal of wards from their estates to the 

Court’s institution at Madras. 

(8) Educational progress of the wards and 

their tours. 

(9) Grant of loans from one estate to another 

or to a private person, on the first 

mortage of immoveable property. 

(10) Largo investments of surplus funds in the 

purchase of landed property or in 

municipal or other debentures. 

(11) Questions of disputed succession on the 

death of wards. 

There are 24 Collectorates in the Land Revenue 
Department which have the following staff:—23 
Collectors, besides the Resident in Travancore and 
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Cochin; 15 Sub-Collectors; 21 Head and Special 
Assistants; Assistant Collectors (of varying num¬ 
bers) ; 79 Deputy Collectors. 

Each Collectorate is divided into a number of 
taluks presided over by a tahsildar. One or more 
taluks are formed into a division which is in 
charge of a Sub-Collector, Head, or Special 
Assistant, Collector, or a Deputy Collector. There 
are 87 divisions and 161 taluks. 

In most taluks, the tahsildar is assisted by a 
deputy tahsildar. Each taluk is divided into a 
number of revenue inspectors' ranges or firkas, 
and each firka consists of a number of villages 
each officered by a headman (mnniijar) and an 
accountant ( karnam ). 

Collectors act as local agents of the Court of 
Wards in their respective districts, and superin¬ 
tend tho affairs of the estates in their charge 
subject to the control of the Court. In the case 
of an estate in which the execution of decrees is 
transferred from tho Civil Courts to the District 
Collector, the latter is dobarred by law from super¬ 
intending the management of the estate, and his 
place is then taken by an officer called the “ Estate 
Collector,” specially appointed by Government for 
the purpose. To each estato is appointed a 
manager who works under the orders of the 
Collector. The managers and the more important 
subordinates under them, especially in the larger 
estates, are usually Government servants lont to 
the Court’s service. 

There are at present 26 estates under manage¬ 
ment. Of these one has no manager, as the ward 
has no immoveable property ; six small estates are 
managed by Government Revenue Officers of the 
rank of deputy tahsildar who have been appointed 
ex-o flicio managers of thoso estates; the remain¬ 
ing nineteen estates have each a manager of its 
own. 

The function of the Court of Wards is to take 
up estates of disqualified proprietors under its 
superintendence with the sanction of the Local 
Government, and to administer their affairs, for 
which full power is vested in the Court under 
Madras Act I. of 1902. The actual management 
of the affairs of tho estates devolves on the Col¬ 
lectors subject to the control of the Court. Under 
the law ('Section 8 of Madras Act I. of 1902) the 
Court is competent to delegate any of its powers 
to Collectors and their subordinates. The Court 
had delegated considerable powers to Collectors 
in the matter of appointment and the control of 
the establishments, grant of leases, grant of re¬ 
missions, assignment of lands, conduct of suits, 
advances to tenants, revision of orders of subord¬ 
inate officers, etc. In financial matters the Court 
has given to Collectors as large powers as it could, 
consistently with its position as trustee on behalf 
of its wards. The Court’s sanction is required 
for all recurring charges such as salaries of 
establishment, maintenance allowances, etc., while 
Collectors have been authorized to incur mis¬ 
cellaneous non-recurring charges of every kind up 
to Rs. 50 in each case. They have authority also 
to pay the peshkash, assessment and all other 
public dues, to incur ordinary law charges and 
contingencies; and to sanction expenditure on 
irrigation works, buildings, etc., up to a limit of 


Rs. 500 in the case of original works, and Rs. 
1,000 in the case of repairs, subject to provision 
in the budget. The Court sanctions an annual 
budget for each estate, but the Collector is at 
liberty to transfer funds from one head to another, 
or from the reserve, without limit. In mis¬ 
cellaneous matters in which no specific powers 
have been delegated to the Collector, the practice 
is for him to take the necessary action himself, 
except in those matters of importance in which 
he considers that the Court’s orders should be 
obtained. 

The members of the Board, besides disposing of 
the correspondence on the subjects under their 
charge, tour through all the districts, meet the 
Collectors, Conservators, forest officers, and discuss 
the general affairs of the districts, get to know 
the character and qualifications of the various 
District Officers, listen to any complaints which 
members of the public may have to make person¬ 
ally, study any important problems in dealing 
with which local investigation is likely to be 
useful, and give such counsel and advice to the 
local authorities as circumstances warrant. 

The control of the Forest Administration of the 
Presidency is entrusted to one of the two Land 
Revenue members of the Board of Revenue. The 
Forest Member exercises the necessary control .in 
tho name of the Board of Revenue. For adminis¬ 
trative purposes, the Presidency is divided into 
three circles, Northern, Central and Southern, 
which contain 28 forest districts. Each forest 
district is subdivided into ranges, each in charge 
of a forest subordinate called the ranger, who is 
assisted in the discharge of his duties by deputy 
rangers and forostors. Each range is subdivided 
into “beats” looked after by forest guards. Each 
circle is under tho control of a Conservator. The 
Collector is the head of the Forest Department in 
the district. Ho controls the general management 
of the forests therein with the assistance of a 
forest officer, called the district forest officer. 

Collectors and Conservators are subordinate to 
and receive their orders and instructions from the 
Forest Member of the Board of Revenue. The 
relative position of the Collector and the Con¬ 
servator in the forest administration is as follows: 
—In all the external relations of the Forest 
Department, that is, those matters in which the 
Department oomes into direct contact with the 
public, such as tho provision of grazing, the supply 
of firewood, the issue of timber for agricultural 
and domestic purposes, and so on, the control of 
the Collector is supremo and his orders prevail. 
In internal matters and those relating to technical 
and departmental working, such as the framing 
of working-plans, the propagation and renewal of 
forests and the appointment and control of the 
staff, the decision rests with the Conservator. In 
matters which to some extent relate to both of 
these two classes of subjeots, tho Collector's orders 
prevail. Tho Collector accordingly controls the 
felling, extraction, removal and disposal of forest 
produce and generally all matters affecting tho 
privileges and convenience of the public. The 
Collector or the Conservator can refer to the Board 
of Revenue for decision any matter in which either 
authority thinks that the orders issued by the 
other are contrary to the public interests. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION UPON DECENTRALIZATION. 


The Forest Member’s duties are as follows: — 

(1) To tour during each year in several forest 

districts of the Presidency. 

(2) To subiniitt recommendations to Govern¬ 

ment in regard to the constitution of 
reserved forests or their disafforesta¬ 
tion. 

(3) To submit recommendations to Govern¬ 

ment in regard to the issue of rules 
under the Forest Act. 

(4) To sanction the suspension of rights in 

reserved forests and to close reserves 
against grazing as a punishment for 
incendiarism. 

(5) To sanction the alienation of the rights of 

pasture or to forest produce admitted 
in reserved forests. 

(6) To make recommendation to the Govern¬ 

ment regarding the appointment, pro¬ 
motion, leave, etc., of the members of 
the Imperial and Provincial Forest 
Services. 

(7) To decide appeals submitted by forest 

subordinates against punitive orders. 

(8) To decide appeals against the adminis¬ 

trative action of the Conservators, 
Collectors and district forest officers. 

(9) To sanction temporary establishments, 

except rangers, up to Rs. 100 in the 
case of each appointment wherever 
neoessary on the recommendations of 
Collectors and Conservators. 

(10) To confirm promotions of rangers made 

by the Conservators so as to secure an 
even flow of promotion among the 
rangers employed in the three circles. 

(11) To sanction working-plans of forests for¬ 

warded by Conservators. 

(12) To compilo the budget estimates of the 

Presidency for the sanction of Govern¬ 
ment. 

(13) To sanction estimates on account of 

capital expenditure up to Rs. 10,000 
where such expenditure is not provided 
for in the sanctioned budget. 

(14) To sanation estimates for the purchase of 

live-stock over Rs. 1,000 and up to 
Rs. 4,000, stores, tools and plant and 
furniture over Rs. 500 and up to 
Rs. 2,000. 

(15) To sanction free grants of timber and 

other forest produce 

(i) up to Rs. 1,000 for the con¬ 
struction of large works of public utility 
such as railways, tramways and the 
like. 

(ii) up to Rs. 500 to village com¬ 
munities, public bodies, departments of 
Government or sections of the com¬ 
munity in their collective capacity, 
and 

(iii) up to Rs. 200 in other cases. 

(16) To sanction transfers of funds within the 

same major head (11 Forests); but the 
reappropriation of savings under 
“ Salaries,” “ Establishments ” and 
“Allowances” requires the previous 
sanction of Government. 

(17) To sanction the refund of charges for the 

convey,anco of horses and camp equip¬ 
ment to all forest officers travelling on 
transfer or on duty. 

(18) To examine the tour returns of the dis¬ 

trict forest officers and Conservators. 

(19) To review inspection reports of Con¬ 

servators and Assistant Inspectors of 
Local Fund Accounts and the audit 
review of the Accountant-General. 

(20) To sanotion remissions and refund of 

forest revenue over Rs. 500 to any 
extent. 

(21) To sanction proposals to write off irre¬ 

coverable arrears of forest revenue up 
to Rs. 1,000 in each case and of irre¬ 
coverable advances up to Rs. 1,000. 

(22) To sanction proposals to write off the 

accounts the value of stores, timber, 
etc., exceeding Rs. 500 which have not 
been lost by fraud. 


(23) To sanction proposals to write off the 

accounts the value of stores, timber or 
public money, lost by fraud or defal¬ 
cation up to a limit of Rs. 200 in each 
oase. ® 

(24) To allow the free cutting and removal of 

grass during times of famine from 
reserves ordinarily closed to grazing. 

(25) To sanction permanent exemptions from 

age restrictions of candidates for em¬ 
ployment in the department. 

(26) To sanction temporary exemptions from 

general educational qualifications of 
candidates for employment in the Forest 
Department without limit of time or 
salary. 

(27) To sanction temporary exemptions of 

forest subordinates from departmental 
and special tests for a period not ex¬ 
ceeding one year. 

(28) To supply all permit and code forms to 

districts. 

(29) To sanotion indents for tents for forest 

officers. 

(30) To sanction the supply of certain articles 

of stationery and belts and badges. 

One member of the Board “ is in charge of the 
duties of ” the Commissioner of Revenue Settle¬ 
ment, Survey, Land Records and Agriculture. 

The portfolio system observed in the Board's 
office differs in one important respect from that in 
vogue in the Government Office. Under a statu¬ 
tory provision a list of the subjects disposed of 
by members of the Board, individually or col¬ 
lectively, is notified in the Gazette, and a Govern¬ 
ment order requires the name of the member or 
members of the Board responsible for each reso¬ 
lution to appear at the head of each copy. In 
routine cases a copy of the proceedings, or a list 
of the abstracts of several such proceedings passed 
in the course of a day, week or fortnight, is sub¬ 
mitted to the member as soon as practicable so 
that he may stop or cancel an order in which he 
does not concur. 

The various Heads of Departments subordinate 
to the Board in the Department of Revenue Settle¬ 
ment, Survey, Land Records and Agriculture are 
enumerated below : — • 

(a) Special Settlement Officers and Special 

Assistant Settlement Officers. —The 
initial settlement of all districts in the 
Presidency having been completed, the 
operations of the Settlement Depart¬ 
ment are now confined to resettlement. 

(b) Director of Survey. —The cadastral survey 

of the Presidency is practically over and 
the survey operations now conducted 
are of the nature of resurvey or revision 
survey which are an indispensable pre¬ 
liminary to resettlement. 

(c) Director of Land Records. —The Land 

Records staff is employed in the various 
detailed operations preliminary or 
accessory to the maintenance of survey 
marks and survey records. 

(d) Director of Agriculture .-—The members of 

the Agricultural Department are em¬ 
ployed in the management of experi¬ 
mental stations, and the dissemination 
of agricultural information among the 
raiyats. 

(e) Superintendent of Civil Veterinary De¬ 

partment. —The Civil Veterinary De¬ 
partment conducts operations calcu¬ 
lated to improve the breed of horses, 
ponies, cattle and stock, the dissemina¬ 
tion of veterinary knowledge, and the 
prevention and treatment of cattle 
diseases. The Superintendent is also in 
charge of -the Madras Veterinary 
College. 

(f) Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies. 

—The Registrar is entrusted with the 
organisation of Co-operative Credit 
Societies and the inculcation among the 
raiyats of the principles of self-help, 
co-operation and thrift. 
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(g) Director of Industrial and Technical In¬ 
quiries. —The expansion of industries 
such as handloom weaving and chrome 
tanning, the investigation of subsoil sup¬ 
plies of water, and the introduction of 
oil-engines and machinery for the 
development of irrigation constitute the 
main functions of the Director. Other 
subjects of inquiry are likely to be added 
in the near future. 

Duties of the Member of the Board in charge of 
office of Commissioner of Bevenue Settlement, 
Survey, Land Records and Agriculture. 

1. Settlement and re-settlement— 

Settlement appeals. 

Correction of Settlement registers. 

2. Water-rate. 

3. Second crop charge. 

4. Tanks—• 

Private construction of tanks. 

Private repairs of ruined Government 
tanks. 

5. Jamabandi Report. 

6. Remissions— 

(a) Season. 

(b) Fixed. 

7. Cowles. 

8. Transfer of land—- 

(a) From dry ” to “ wet ” and vice versa. 

(b) From “ porambokc” to ‘‘assessed.” 

(c) From one ayakat to another. 

9. Kistbandi. 

10. Loans under the Land Improvement and 

Agriculturists’ Loans Acts. 

11. Minor Irrigation. 

12. Irrigation Accounts. 

13. Irrigation Cess Fund. 

14. Irrigation projects and systems. 

15. Survey— 

llesurvey. 

Revision Survey. 

Survey Advances. 

16. Land Records— 

Village and taluk accounts other than 
those transferred to Land Revenue 
Department. 

F’ield measurement books. 

Village statistical registers and firka 
books. 

Revision of the Statistical Atlas. 

17. Birth and Death Registration. 

18. Rail-borne trade statistics. 

19. Road traffic registration. 

20. Season report— 

State of season. 

Rainfall. 

Cultivation. 

Prices. 

Wages. 

21. Famine and Scarcity— 

Famine relief measures. 

Famine relief programmes. 

22. Agriculture. 

23. Agricultural statistics, crop forecasts and 

crop experiments. 

24. Botany— 

Economic Botany. 

Entomology. 

Mycology. 

Agricultural Chemistry. 

26. Fisheries. 

26. Civil Veterinary Department— 

Cattle disease. 

Cattle shows. 

Veterinary education. 

Pony breeding. 

27. Statistics of Industries— 

Cotton mills. 

Coffee and tea cultivation. 

Mineral production. 

Sundry industries. 

28. Industrial and Technical Inquiries— 

Weaving. 

Chrome tanning. 

Use of oil engines and machinery. 
Pumping experiments. 

Boring experiments. 


29. Weights and measures. 

30. Public servants— 

Leave, travelling allowance, pension and 
disciplinary correction of subordi¬ 
nate officers. 

31. Flood, fire and other unusual charges. 

32. Co-operative Credit Societies. 

N.B.—(1) When the Full Board has decided that 
dry remissions should be granted in any area, all 
further details are arranged by the Commissioner of 
Revenue Settlement acting alone. 

(2) When a paper which, in the ordinary course, 
would go before the member in charge of the 
Department of Revenue Settlement, Survey, Land 
Records and Agriculture, is an appeal against a 
decision previously passed by him in any other 
capacity, such paper is disposed of by any colleague 
whom ho may designate. 

(3) When serious famine appears imminent or 
when extensive relief measures are undertaken, the 
member of the Board in charge of the Office of the 
Commissioner of Revenue Settlement, Survey, 
Land Records and Agriculture exercises the powers 
and performs the duties of Famine Commissioner, 
as laid down in the Code, until a Famine Commis¬ 
sioner is appointed. 

6032. You set out in your memorandum that there 
is a statutory provision requiring a list of the sub¬ 
jects disposed of by the members of the Board, and 
so forth, to be notified ; does that not strike you as 
being somewhat cumbrous?—The reason of that was 
that originally the Board of Revenue was only 
looked upon as a collective Board ; it was then 
found that it was extremely inconvenient for the 
disposal of business that the whole Board should 
have to see to every subject, and it was found that 
no individual member or no two members—nothing 
less than a collective Board—could dispose of any 
subject unless the law was altered, which it accord¬ 
ingly was. 

6033. Is this present procedure which you detail 
here easy ; does it work smoothly and quickly ?— 
Yes, quite ; very much more quickly than the other. 

6034. Then you set out that you have under your 
control special Settlement Officers, the Directors of 
Survey, and so forth ? Is there any delegation of 
power to these officers under you which you could 
suggest to us as desirable and useful?—I made sug¬ 
gestions the other day to the Government ; they are 
very small ; we have not had much time to consider 
the whole subject ; I daresay if we were to look into 
the matter more thoroughly we could find other 
powers that could be delegated. 

6035. Will you put in a schedule of such duties as 
you think could reasonably be delegated?—Very 
well. 

6036. With regard to the Director of Industrial 
and Technical Inquiries, does he lay himself out to 
find out in what direction new industries should be 
started?—Yes, but the particular industry upon 
which his efforts are to be centred is of course sub¬ 
ject to the orders of Government. 

6037. That is to say, to yoursolf?—Government 
is over mo; I can recommend to Government, but 
I cannot do more. 

6038. Who is your immediate superior?—The 
Secretary to Government in the Revenue Depart¬ 
ment. 

6039. What service have you?—Twenty-nine 
years. 

6040. You correspond with the Secretary in • 
the Revenue Department; what service has he ?— 

I think it is 26 years. 

6041. In the correspondence which takes place 
between you and all these Directors, and between 
you and tho Secretary in the Revenue Department, 
is there much waste of time?—No, I do not think 
so. 

6042. Some small amount?—I do not think there 
is any waste of time; there is a certain consump¬ 
tion of time, but speaking generally the time is 
usefully consumed. 

6043. Could any of that time be saved and 
devoted to better purposes if the correspondence 
were either modified or simplified?—Not other- 
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wise than by the delegation of powers which we 
have recommended. We have made recommenda¬ 
tions from time to time for Government to delegate 
certain powers to us; there are some small matters 
in which we have to go up to Government now, 
which, in my opinion, are pure waste of time. 

6044. Some of your time therefore, is wasted? 
—Yes, in those small matters. 

6045. And in the same way, in your judgment, 
some of the correspondence which comes to you 
from below causes a certain waste of time, and 
you propose that you should delegate the authority 
to your subordinates to prevent that ?—Y T es, to 
a small extent. 

6046. You hand in a list of different heads of 
subjects with which you have to deal as Com¬ 
missioner of Revenue Settlement and so forth. 
That list contains no fewer than 32 heads; out 
of these 32 heads how many can you settle your¬ 
self?—I could not tell you without going through 
the list. In practically all these cases there is 
an appeal to Government. 

6047. I want to know how much you can 
practically settle yourself?—Any answer I give 
you will be misleading, but I should say 14 out 
of the 32. 

6048. About half?—Something of that sort. In 
any case practically any order I give is open to 
appeal. 

6049. But in practice you find that you can 
dispose of about 14 out of the 32?—'For instance, 
some of the heads in that list are really only 
periodical reports; of course there is no appeal 
against a periodical report. 

6050. Now with regard to remissions of revenue, 
we have had it in evidence here that Collectors 
can remit wet revenue at their own discretion?— 
Yes. 

6051. They cannot remit dry revenue?—No. 

6052. Might not that power of remission to 
some extent be further extended to Collectors?— 
No. I do not think there is the slightest 
necessity for it. 

6053. Throughout the Presidency what sort of 
proportions of revenue respectively are derived 
from wet and dry crops; would it be ono-third 
to two-thirds?—I daresay it might be, but I should 
be very unwilling to commit myself to any definite 
statement. I do not think there is any need to 
delegate this power to Collectors. To begin with, 
it is very seldom that it has to be exercised ; to 
go on with, it is not a matter that requires any 
very detailed enquiry. A dry remission accord¬ 
ing to our rules is granted over large tracts of 
country, and not on consideration of the con¬ 
ditions of each particular field, but on the 
consideration of the general condition of the tract, 

6054. I am not asking what the rules are now; 
I am asking, if there is distress in any particular 
village, why should not the Collector have power 
to remit without reference to the Board of 
Revenue, if the remission would give real relief?— 
In my own opinion, I should say Collectors would 
be far too much inclined to grant remissions. 

6055. Collectors would forget their obligations 
from the revenue point of view?—Quite so. 

6056. What is the limit in the case of wet crops 
that they can remit to?—Any amount; that is to 
say, wet remission is given field by field, and 
they can remit the full amount of it. 

6057. You do not think that some limit might 
be fixed within which a Collector visiting a village, 
or even a district, in which there is evidently 
distress amongst the growers of dry crops, might 
be empowered to remit revenue? He can as I 
understand suspend it now, can ho notP—He can 
only grant what we call postponement of kists. 

6058. Postponement of kists is putting off the 
date of collection?—Yes. 

6059. It is quite clear that, if a man has got 
no crop, unless he draws on his previous year’s 
savings, he has no money; that would apply to 
any crop, wet or dry?—That is so. 


6060. If there is real distress, that reliof should 
be given and given quickly?—Quite so. 

6061. Therefore, would it not be well that a 
Collector should have power, within certain limits, 
which would not endanger the financial stability 
of the provincial Government, to give the relief 
which is all-important to the cultivator?—You are 
assuming that if a dry crop fails the man must 
be reduced to distress. I do not think that that 
assumption will bear examination; it requires 
certainly more than the failure of one dry crop 
to reduce a man to distress, and I do not know 
that there is need for any immediate and early 
relief such as you suggest. 

6062. 'Would the Collector bo in the position 
to know, or would his subordinate in whom he 
trusts be in a position to know, whether either a 
particular village or individual raiyats in the 
village had, or had not, got some hoardings?—He 
would not be in a position to know about each 
individual raiyat, but he certainly ought to be 
in a position to know whether, speaking of a 
village generally or a tract generally, the people 
were hard up. 

6063. You could not trust his discretion within 
a limited area, in the case of dry crops, to say 
whether or not the village deserved relief?—No; 
1 should prefer not to trust his discretion; I do 
not say that there are no officers whose discretion 
could not be trusted, but speaking generally, I 
think not. 

6064. You trust Collectors in large matters other¬ 
wise?—-Yes. 

6065. But in the case of revenue you do not 
feel yourself so free ?—I do not say of revenue; I 
only say of one particular form of revenue. 

6066. Who fixes the date of the kist?—That is 
settled by Government. 

6067. On whose advice?—On the advice of the 
Board of Revenue and the Collectors and all the 
local officials. 

6068. You yourself at your own discretion as 
a member of the Board of Revenue cannot settle 
that?—No. 

6069. Why is it necessary to carry that beyond 
you to Government? Is your advice to Govern¬ 
ment about kists often disregarded or altered?— 
No; we very seldom do give advice to Government 
about the kists now. The latest rules about 
altering the kist are that when a district is 
re-settled the Settlement Officer is to combine with 
his settlement report any recommendation he may 
have to make as regards what we call the 
kistbandi, and occasionally suggestions are accepted; 
I think the other day one was accepted in 
Kurnool; the first kist was formerly timed to 
fall in December, and on the recommendation of 
the Settlement Officer it was put forward to 
January; that of course comes through the Col¬ 
lector and through the Board—through me—to 
Government. 

6070. But who is Government in this case?— 
Well, the Secretary is only the channel by which 
it reaches the Government. 

6071. Cannot the Secretary settle a matter of 
that sort?—No. 

6072. That would have to go practically to the 
Government ?—Yes. 

6073. Who would havo the best knowledge of a 
particular district, the Member of Council who 
seldoms tours, the Board of Revenue who tour 
more often, or the Collector who lives in the 
district?—The Collector would have the best know¬ 
ledge of conditions as they are; I think the 
member of the Board of Revenue might claim 
to have almost equal knowledge, provided that 
he had personal knowledge of the district; in 
some casos more so. 

6074. Might it not be sufficient to stop at the 
Board of Revenue, so that the local knowledge 
of the Collector, tempered by the experience of 
the member of the Board of Revenue, would settle 
these matters?—As a matter of fact it does not 
even stop at the Government. There can be no 
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large alteration of the histbandi without informing 
the Government of India, for financial reasons; 
so much of our revenue falls in the months prior 
to the 1st April, and the rest afterwards, that 
if there were to be any large alteration in the 
histbandi it might upset the whole of the financial 
arrangements. 

6075. It might involve transference of revenue 
from one year to another?—Yes. 

6076. How often is the revenue collected in a 
year?—It is collected the whole year round. 

6077. The alteration of date would only really 
affect the Government of India and the provincial 
Government within two or three months. If you 
altered the date of collection of revenue say from 
February to April it would upset the revenue of 
the year?—Yes. 

6078. But suppose you altered it from October to 
December, that would have no effect on the revenue 
of the year?—I only know what the Government of 
India tell us. The Madras Government on one 
occasion did, of its own authority, sanction a cer¬ 
tain change in the histbandi , and the result was 
some financial dislocation ; I do not know the 
details, but a letter came down from the Govern¬ 
ment of India requesting that the Madras Govern¬ 
ment would not effect any large alteration in the 
histbandi without either letting them know or con¬ 
sulting them. 

6079. Are there many questions of altering the 
histbandi 1 —No, not now—not large questions. 

6080. If any powers were delegated on this matter 
it would be a comparatively small matter?—I think 
so. At the same time it must be remembered that 
the important kists are those in March and April, 
and that every single kist you transfer from March 
to April would be of importance. 

6081. I asked a Collector yesterday whether he 
thought there could be some further improvements 
in the methods by which the loans reached the 
cultivator. Do you think yourself that there could 
be any means of expediting the matter?—We con¬ 
sidered that question quite recently, and we intro¬ 
duced certain improvements. The general effect 
was so far as I remember—I have not referred to 
the papers since—that Divisional Officers and 
revenue inspectors may take the money into camp 
to pay the people on the spot without their having 
to come to the tahih cutcherry. Now, there appear 
to have been orders issued by the Government of 
India dated the 1st March, 1905, and the 14th 
May, 1907, under which the accounts of loan 
transactions have been simplified, and this altera¬ 
tion of taking cash into camp has been adopted. 

6082. You have told us that you think the second 
alteration has been made ; do you know whether the 
first improvement has also been carried out, as to 
the matter of accounts?—I cannot speak from per¬ 
sonal knowledge, but if it has been ordered it must 
have been carried out. The only person who could 
tell you that would be a person who has been en¬ 
trusted with the duty of keeping the accounts. 

6083. Do the accounts of these loans not come 
up to you?—No ; they are kept in the tahih ; there 
are other accounts that come to me, but those are 
only consolidated from the taluk accounts. 

6084. Are these taluk accounts simple ?—They are 
as simple as they can be ; they are still compli¬ 
cated. 

6085. Could they be simplified?—I should hesi¬ 
tate to give an opinion. 

6086. You deal with vital statistics?—Nominally, 
yes. 

6087. Are they sent in to you ?—I am responsible 
for looking after births and deaths registration, but 
as a matter of fact practically nothing ever comes to 
me. 

6088. Are you a post office in the matter?—That 
is the sort of thing. 

6089. Whom do you send them to?—I really do 
not know. 


6090. Why should you be a post office? Why 
should they not go direct?—I have made a mis¬ 
take. Statistics of births and deaths do not come 
to me. The “ births and deaths registration ” 
there refers to the compulsory registration of 
births ; it is only in certain areas that the registra¬ 
tion of births and deaths is compulsory, and before 
those areas can be extended reports come up from 
the districts through me to Government. In re¬ 
gard to that I do perform certain functions more or 
less. 

6091. More or less?—Well, let us say more; I 
mean, I do really consider those reports ; they are 
genuine reports ; it is not a mere statistical matter, 
but the Collectors send in and give their reasons 
pro and con about the extension of compulsory 
registration to certain areas. 

6092. Then you have your railway and District 
Board statistics?—Those are pure statistics ; I do 
not think I ever see them unless I call for them. 

6093. Why should they not go direct to the other 
department to whom you send them ?—I do not 
know ; speaking at random I shovdd be delighted if 
they did ; there may be some extremely good reason 
why they should not. Practically I am responsible 
for all statistics of any sort. 

6094. What is the good of an officer being respon¬ 
sible for statistics which ho does not see and for 
which he is merely a post office ; why should not 
the real man be responsible?—That I cannot 
answer. 

6095. If your Department is not the really respon¬ 
sible department they ought not to go near you ; 
it is waste of time and labour?—There is a great 
deal of compilation to be done, and some of that is 
done in my office ; it must he done somewhere ; 
if it goes to the Government office or remains in the 
railway office I shall be delighted, but somebody has 
to do it, and they have put it on me. 

6096. Then with regard to seasonal reports, are 
these all necessary to your revenue work?—Yes. 

6097. Then economic botany, entomology, myco¬ 
logy, and agricultural chemistry ?—That is all con¬ 
nected with agriculture ; that is one of my most 
important departments. 

6098. Then statistics of industries ; must you 
have those statistics ?—I think you might cut out 
the word statistics ; it really means industries. 
You were mentioning the Director of Industrial 
Inquiries ; lie is the head of that Department 
under me. 

6099. Then with regard to fire, flood and other 
unusual charges?—Those are things that very sel¬ 
dom occur. 

6100. Speaking generally, out of all these 32 dif¬ 
ferent subjects, can you give us any suggestions by 
which your correspondence both outwards and in¬ 
wards could be diminished ; is your work in the 
Department very heavy ?—It varies from time to 
time ; sometimes it is very heavy ; there may be a 
great rush of work that one can hardly get through ; 
then for a time it is perhaps not so heavy ; at any 
rate there is quite enough to fill my whole time. 

6101. Has your department increased in size 
lately?—Yes, owing to such things as co-operative 
credit societies, the extension of industries, and the 
extension of the Agricultural Department ; all those 
are growing very fast. 

6102. Therefore is it not almost essential when 
yon have to deal with these subjects, that your 
unnecessary correspondence upon those subjects 
should be reduced to the very smallest possible 
degree ?—I suppose so. 

6103. Can you from your experience make any 
suggestion to us as to how that unnecessary cor¬ 
respondence could be got rid of ?—I could not make 
any suggestion at random in regard to mere admin¬ 
istrative correspondence ; I should have to consider 
it with regard to each of these different depart¬ 
ments. 

6104. Could you, speaking generally, trust more 
to the discretion of your chief subordinates, the 
Collectors and Directors of all these various sub¬ 
jects? You have told us that you would not like to 
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trust the Collector in the matter of dry revenue, 
but on other subjects which pass beween you and 
him would you like to give him greater discretion ? 

—In some matters, yes. 

6105. Could you give us one or two heads of sub¬ 
jects on which you think he might have more dis¬ 
cretion?—One matter is that of appeals. 

6106. Is there any other subject?—I have not 
formed any ideas beyond the mere isolated things 
in which we have recommended delegation. 

6107. Then with regard to these other Directors : 
besides small matters, is there any other important 
work which is now nominally entrusted to them 
and really settled by you or some authority superior 
to you, which you could trust to them?—Again I 
cannot say on the spur of the moment. 

6108. Are the departments growing ?—Yes. 

6109. As a department grows is it not quite clear 
that the person at the head of the department must 
acquire greater experience?—I suppose he ought to. 

6110. Is he worth keeping if he does not?—No, I 
take it he is not. 

6111. Then would it not be well that as a depart¬ 
ment grows, and as the head of it acquires experi¬ 
ence, he should be gradually entrusted with larger 
and larger powers; is that not a sound maxim 
of Government?—Yes. 

6112. Would it not therefore be well in the in¬ 
terests of your own department to search carefully 
into the subjects in regard to whijh these gentle¬ 
men might have much greater powers?—Yes, I shall 
be very glad to do it. 

6113. Can you give us any suggestions on the 
point?—No, I cannot at the moment, because it 
would require very careful consideration and con¬ 
sultation ; other officers might have very different 
ideas from mine. 

6114. You have not consulted them yet?—Not 
generally on the question. There is one matter of 
importance that I may refer to. The other day a 
matter came up in connection with the Director of 
the Industrial Department ; that is a quasi-com- 
mercial department in a great measure ; he now is 
developing the manufacture of chrome tanned 
leather ; he explained to me that in connection 
with that development he had to purchase a great 
deal of raw hide, and he recommended that he 
might be allowed a floating advance up to Its. 5,000. 
The Account Code at present does not allow any 
such advance to be made without the sanction of 
Government. That is a special case ; he is running 
a department in a special way, different from most 
Government Departments, more like a mercantile 
firm. His representation is that he has not got 
enough cash to run his department properly. On 
another occasion he said, “ It seems rather nonsense 
that, while Government allow me to spend perhaps 
Its. 1,000 or Its. 1,500 in buying hides, I may not 
sanction Rs. 15 to have another clerk in my office/’ 

6115. (Sir Frederic Lely.) Have you had much 
experience as a District Officer?—Yes, for the 
last ten years I have been in Madras; for 19 
years I was up country. 

6116. You served as a Divisional Officer and as 
a Collector for some years?—Yes. 

6117. Does not the jamabandi consist of an exami¬ 
nation by the Divisional Officer of the village 
accounts and the taluk accounts?—Yes. 

6.118. Do you remember the number of registers 
and accounts of all sorts kept in the village?— 
What we call the village accounts number 24. 

6119. Are they not unnecessarily voluminous?— 
I hardly feel competent to give an opinion; we 
have cut thorn down very often; what I should 
like would be to get the opinion of an expert, that 
is to say a non-official accountant, a chartered 
accountant, or something of that sort. We have 
four or five times tried to shorten them and cut 
them down, but still there is no doubt they are 
very large. 

6120. You have large irrigation accounts, are 
those carried to very minute detail?—One I think 
has 115 columns. 


6121. And the revenue is adjusted to the The Hon. 
fraction of an anna?—Yes. Perhaps we are talk- ' Mr. J. A 
ing of different accounts; there are “Irrigation Atkiwon. 
Statistical Accounts ” and there are “ Irrigation 
Accounts ” intended simply for the assessing of ’29 Nov., 19< 
the water rate and so on. 

6122. Those are what I am referring to.—They 
are not so very complicated. 

6123. The statistical accounts are?—They are 
complicated in the sense that they are very 
minute. 

6124. Is not the revenue, the share of water- 
rate, adjusted down to the fraction of an anna - ?— 

It is assessed at so much an acre. 

6125. And then worked out to the very last pie? 

—I think we disregard the pies. 

6126. However, might you not fix some margin 
of say eight annas; it would greatly decrease the 
intricacy of the account?—I do not know that it 
would, very greatly. If you only calculate it down 
to annas, I do not think that that makes it much 
more complicated. 

6127. At the jamabandi the examining officer is 
supposed to examine the whole of these 27 or 28 
books?—Yes. 

6128. As a matter of fact does ho do it?—To 
begin with, ho docs not examine them at the 
jamabandi ; a great number are examined before; 
and, by way of simplifying the jamabandi, orders 
have been issued that all the accounts on which 
the revenue is assessed should be submitted to a 
Divisional Officer periodically, every month I think 
it is, and that he should pass orders on them from 
time to time; that relieves the pressure at the 
jamabandi. 

6129. Still, at the jamabandi, he is supposed to 
refer to each of these books, is he not?—Yes. 

6130. And examine them and consider the con¬ 
dition of each village as it may be inferred from 
its progress or retrogression, and so on?—Yes. 

6131. On the average how many villages would 
the average Divisional Officer have?—He would have 
generally speaking two taluks ; generally speaking 
a Divisional Officer has to take the jamabandi of 
two taluks, and in each taluk there will be an 
average of, I suppose, 120 villages; it varies from 
120 to 150, some more, some less. 

6132. About 250 villages?—Yes. 

6133. Is it possible for one man to make any 
proper enquiry into the condition of all those 
villages?—Yes, I think it is; when you speak of 
one man, of course he has got his office to help 
him ; you do not expect him to check every figure 
himself. 

6134. It is mostly office work?—The actual 
orders are passed by the jamabandi officer; there 
will be some arithmetical work. 

0135. I rather gathered that the 250 villages 
would be too many, but even that is sometimes 
exceeded?—The Collector very often has to do 
three taluks, and in some instances the Divisional 
Officer has to do three taluks- 

6136. Then he makes the jamabandi report to 
the .Collector?—Yes. 

6137. What does the Collector do with it?—He 
makes a consolidated jamabandi report for the 
district, which comes to the Hoard of Revenue, 
and then the jamabandi report for the whole 
Presidency is consolidated there and goes to 
Government. 

6138. I take it that that report is practically 
the only means by which the higher authorities 
know of the state of the villages and the general 
state of the district?—Oh no. 

6139. How else do they know?—You use the 
words “ state of the villages and state of the 
district”; we have our weekly season report. 

6140. I ought to have said, that and other 
reports?—That and other reports, yes. You want 
to know whether the higher authorities, that is 
to say the Board, perhaps, and the Government, 
are dependent solely on these reports for their 
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knowledge of the districts; certainly not; the 
members of the Board travel through the districts. 

6141. Do you inspect the offices?—Yes, some¬ 
times. 

6142. Instead of making this separate jama- 
bandi report to the Collector to be forwarded to 
the higher authorities, would it not be sufficient 
if the notes made at the jamabandi were deposited 
in the taluk office, and if any superior officer 
coming round was able to refer to them?—You 
mean for the purpose of learning the economic 
condition of the villages? 

6143. Yes.—But then the jamabandi serves 
another, and perhaps a much more important, 
purpose. It gives the Government information 
as to the way in which the revenue for the year 
has been arrived at. 

6144. But that would not require a voluminous 
report?—The actual report is not very voluminous ; 
it has been cut down. What is voluminous is the 
statistics. 

6145. Do those accompany the report?—Yes. 

6146. Is that necessary?—I should imagine so, 
because the Government must have information 
as to how the revenue has been arrived at; I am 
speaking of the pages and pages of figures that 
you objected to. 

6147. You think that is necessary?—Yes, I 
think so; I do not see how Government could 
possibly appreciate how the work was done with¬ 
out those statements. 

6148. Would not short abstracts be sufficient?— 
What they get are abstracts of the accounts in 
the taluks ; the actual village and taluk accounts 
are not published in the reports which go up to 
Government or in the reports made and published 
by Government; it is all an abstract. 

6149. But the Divisional Officer has to prepare 
them and send then in, and they are for the 
purpose not of ascertaining how the man has done 
his work, but for the purpose of setting out the 
sources of revenue?—Yes. 

6150. Is that all that is aimed at?—You also 
judge of the way a man has done his work by 
the way the jamabandi has been done. 

6151. But if the point is to ascertain how the 
Divisional Officer has done the jamabandi, whother 
he has made a complete examination and whother 
the tahsildars and Deputy Collectors have come 
out of it well or not, is it worth while putting all 
that into a report to Government; would it not 
be sufficient to state all these details, and send 
it to the tahsildar for information and guidance, 
and allow it to remain in the tahsildar's office for 
inspection by any superior officer who goes round ; 
would that not be quite sufficient?—I should 
hardly say so; I think Government would like to 
know how the work was being done in the taluk. 

6152. But cannot they trust the superior officers 
to see that the work is well done; why should 
Government worry itself about the way in which 
the Divisional Officer does his work ?—It seems 
very important that Government should know. 

6153. Y T ou do not think it would be sufficient 
to trust to the superior o'fficors, the Collector and 
the Board of Revenue, to see that the officer does 
his detail work properly?—.No; I think Govern¬ 
ment ought to have knowledge on that subject. 

6154. It causes a great deal of extra paper 
work ?—'Not very much ; there is a great deal of 
extra work in the matter of compiling the 
statistics. 

6155. As to the Court of Wards: is that under 
your department?—Not now; at least, I am only 
one out of four; but it was very specially under 
me for two or threo years. 

6156. Do you not think it has a very deadening 
effect on the work of a Collector not to be allowed 
to spend Rs. 5 without sanction?—It would have 
if that were true, but it is not—not at all. 

6157. Can he raise the pay of a servant?—Yes; 
we have given him very large powers. 


6158. Is that a recent change?—No; the dele¬ 
gation was, I think, in 1904. 

6159. He has very large powers then?—Yes. It 
is perfectly true that he cannot spend a pie with¬ 
out sanction, but that really means that it must 
be in the budget or somewhere else. For all the 
ordinary expenditure in these estates we have a 
schedule drawn up of what is called the “ordinary 
expenditure ” required in the estate. When once 
that has been sanctioned for an estate, the Col¬ 
lector may incur any expenditure he likes in 
accordance with that schedule. In addition to 
that, take the case of irrigation works or anything 
of that sort ; he may spend without any sanction 
at all Rs. 500 on a new work and Rs. 1,000 on 
repairs; he may give fees in civil or criminal 
cases up to any extent he likes. It was said 
yesterday by a Collector that he spent a large 
portion of his time in writing reports to the 
Board to get sanction for the filing of suits or 
defence of suits. As a matter of fact he requires 
no sanction at all unless there is some “ special 
or important issue” involved. If any “special 
or important ” issue is involved he has to get the 
sanction of the Court of .Wards; otherwise he has 
a free hand either to file or defend suits. 

6160. Then he has practically a good deal more 
power than he said he had?—Yes, a good deal 
more. 

6161. One question about income tax; does that 
come under you?—No. 

6162. But as* a matter of fact there is a great 
deal of income tax appellate work?—Y’es, there is. 

6163. Involving often complicated accounts?— 
Yes. 

6164. It is rather a laborious task to wade 
through them ?—Yes. 

6165. Does the higher appellate Court, the Board 
of Revenue, do that?—Once or twice I have taken 
over particular appeals that have come to the 
Board, because the member in charge did not wish 
to disposo of them, he personally knowing some¬ 
thing about the matter. My experience is that ac¬ 
counts are very carefully examined, as carefully as 
time will permit. 

6166. Do you think it is worth while that two 
highly-placed English officers should laboriously 
wade through accounts of that sort?—No ; that is 
a matter in which I think there might be delegation 
of power. 

6167. I suppose in income tax cases it is very 
difficult to arrive at the truth?—Very. 

6168. Even if you do arrive at an opinion different 
from that of the lower court you are as likely to be 
wrong as right, considering the nature of the evi¬ 
dence you have to go upon?—Yes, I should say 
quite as likely. 

6169. Then is it worth while, when a small sum 
is at stake, to injure the Collector's authority by 
revising and altering his decision?—No ; as I say, 
I think that is a matter in which the right of appeal 
might be cut down. 

6170. The supervision of the Board of Revenue is 
by means of touring?—-A great deal of touring. 

6171. You have got 24 districts in the Madras 
Presidency ?—Yes. 

6172. Does the w'hole of the Board manage to 
visit every district once a year?—Every district is 
visited once a year by either one or more members 
of the Board, some by all members of the Board, 
some by two, some by three. 

6173. On an average ?—I should say something 
like two or three members. 

6174. How long do they generally stop in a 
district ?—.Three or four days, or a week, some¬ 
times longer. 

6175. Do they make it a point to inquire into all 
the administi'ation ?—It varies with the member ; 
the member in charge of the Separate Revenue 
Department—Salt and Akbari, Customs and In¬ 
come-tax—makes investigations into the work of 
the officers in his own department in the district ; 
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the member in charge of Forests makes detailed in¬ 
quiries into the work of that department in the dis¬ 
trict. My work being principally land records, 
that is the item to which I should principally 
address myself. 

6176. Do any of you look into the state of educa¬ 
tion ?—Personally I do not, except as I might take 
a personal interest in it. 

6177. But you are not expected to ?—No. 

6178. The Collector may take absolutely no notice 
of the course of education in his district, but it 
would not come to your notice?—No, except in a 
general sort of way ; when we tour we occasionally 
hear things that have to do, not with our parti¬ 
cular department, but with matters of general 
administration. 

6170. Then practically education attracts no at¬ 
tention from touring officers?—Not from members 
of the Board of Revenue. 

6180. Suppose in the headquarters of his district 
there is a Training College where discipline is a 
scandal, and the Collector takes no notice of it, is 
there anyone to pull him up ?—There is the educa¬ 
tional authority. 

6181. It is left entirely to the educational authori¬ 
ties?—I think so ; but suppose I was touring in a 
district, and I heard that there was a great scandal 
in a school or something of that sort, I should 
probably bring it to the notice of the Government 
demi-officially. 

6182. That would be a matter for your own per¬ 
sonal discretion ?—Exactly. 

6183. Then the state of discipline for instance in 
a Training College is left entirely to the Educa¬ 
tional Department?—So I believe ; it does not come 
under me. 

6184. That is to say, an educational inspector?— 
Yes, or the Director. 

6183. Is it a consistent system that a Collector, a 
man of mature experience, should not be allowed 
to remit, say, Rs. 10 to a ruined cultivator, but 
that the whole trend of education in a countryside 
should be entrusted entirely to a young man with 
possibly no experience at all in the country?—I 
presume it is not ; it is rather a difficult question 
to answer. 

6186. The Collector has no power to make direct 
remissions of his own authority on dry crop assess¬ 
ments ?—No. 

6187. Is not the Board of Revenue, which exer¬ 
cises that power, completely dependent on the Col¬ 
lector’s report?—Not entirely. Suppose it is a 
large matter, affecting a large tract of country, the 
Settlement Member would go and inspect the tract, 
and probably, in case of distress such as would be 
necessary to bring the question of dry remission 
within practical politics, he would have seen the 
tract many times over. 

6188. I was referring to smaller cases?—As a 
matter of practice we do not give remission in dry 
crop cases of small extent. I do not mean to say 
that we should never do it. Suppose a sudden 
calamity; suppose in some case a river swept over 
the country and covered a few fields with sand and 
rendered them uncultivable ; we should come in 
then. 

6189. But those cases must occur?—Yes, but they 
are so extremely few that there is no need to make 
a rule to meet them. What would probably hap¬ 
pen would be that the Collector would tell his sub¬ 
ordinate not to collect, and then report the facts. 

6190. If cases are extremely few, it is not obvious 
how it would be dangerous to give the Collector 
power to deal with them ?—If you limit it to such 
cases I do not think there would be any objection 
to it. 

6191. Say a limit of Rs. 1,000?—I should say 
there would be no objection to that. 

6192. From your knowledge of Orientals you 
would admit that a boon given at once is enor¬ 
mously enhanced in value ; the delay of a month 
or two robs it of half its grace?—That is so. 


6193. Then, in matters connected with District 
Boards and municipalities and so forth, there is no 
intermediary between the Collector and Govern¬ 
ment?—I believe not. 

6194. In the case of a riot or any great disaster 
such as a flood, would it be anybody’s duty to go 
to a district and give the Collector advice and sup¬ 
port?—You are speaking of exceptional circum¬ 
stances. I do not say that it is anybody’s duty, 
but I may quote an instance. In 1896 when I was 
Collector in the Kistna district, we had an extra¬ 
ordinary flood such as had never occurred before ; 
they could not get at me; it happened tLat I was 
in the corner of that district, and I could not 
get up there in time, there was a member of 
the Board there, and he took charge pro tern, and 
issued all necessary orders. 

6195. He happened to be there?—Yes. Suppose 
he had been anywhere within distance he would 
have come there no doubt; at any rate personally 
I should have done so. 

6196. The personal contact between the Collector 
and the higher powers is limited to an occasional 
visit, perhaps once or twice a year, from members 
of the Revenue Board?—Yes. 

6197. All the rest is a paper chain ?—There are 
the Heads of other Departments. 

6198. But they would attend only to their own 
department ?—Yes. 

6199. Is the practice of demi-official correspon¬ 
dence much in vogue in the Madras Presidency?—I 
cannot compare it with other Presidencies, but 
there is a great deal of demi-official correspondence. 

6200. (Mr. Dutt.) Does settlement give a great 
deal of work?—Yes. 

6201. The initial settlements are all over; it is 
only the revision settlements that are taking place 
now ?■—Yes. 

6202. And they come up after the lapse of a fixed 
period of years?—Yes. 

6203. Is a general proclamation issued that a 
particular district is going to be re-settled?—Yes. 

6204. Is the Settlement Officer a special officer?— 
Yes. 

6205. Are there a number of Settlement Officers 
always employed by the Madras Government?— 
There is a Special Settlement Department, which is 
now gradually being absorbed, and now Civilian 
Officers are put on special duty. 

6206. Would you toll me approximately how 
many Settlement Officers there are now?—Four. 

6207. Is the re-settlement work very heavy ; does 
it involve the re-classification of soils?—No, only*in 
exceptional cases ; I will not say never. 

6208. Generally, there is no re-classification of 
soils ?—Government has laid down the principle for 
its own guidance that, generally speaking, there 
shall be no re-classification. 

6209. Has that been published in the Gazette or 
proclaimed to the people?—I do not know whether 
it has been published ; but it is perfectly well 
known. 

6210. When the Settlement Officer has made his 
assessment, is that proclaimed to the people first, 
or is the sanction of the Board of Revenue first 
obtained?—Do you mean that such and such rates 
have been fixed? 

6211. Yes?—Of course you cannot proclaim to the 
people that such and such rates have been fixed 
until the sanction of the Government has been ob¬ 
tained ; but the Settlement Officer consults the 
people as to the rates to be fixed, and the member 
ot the Board of Revenue generally consults them 
too. 

6212. But his decision is not communicated to 
•the people before the Government sanction has 
been obtained?—No. As a matter of fact you 
cannot speak of the Settlement Officer’s “decision.” 
It is only the Settlement Officer’s recommenda¬ 
tion. 

6213. What opportunities has the Collector to 
give his opinion on the proposals?—They all come 
through the Collector to me. 
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6214. So that the Collector has his opportunity 
of giving his opinion then, when he passes it on? 
—Yes, and at many other stages in the course of 
affairs too; the Settlement Officer is always in 
close communication with the Collector. 

621.5. After it has been sanctioned by you does 
it go to the Government for sanction!—Again, I 
cannot “sanction”; I can only recommend. 

621'G. There aro two officers recommending and 
the Government gives its final sanction?—Yes. 

6217. And then it is proclaimed to the people?— 
Then a notification is issued. 

6218. Suppose some of the cultivators think that 
they have been hardly dealt with, what remedy 
have they got after the final notification?—They 
have remedy by petition; and there have been 
cases in which the rates have been lowered in 
consequence of representations made. At any 
time during the currency of a settlement, that is 
to say ordinarily speaking 30 years, the rates may 
be lowered, and it is open to anyone to make a 
representation to the effect that the rates are too 
high. 

6219. But cases of the rates being lowered on 
representations made immediately after the settle¬ 
ment, are very rare?—Y T es. 

6220. Would you recommend any larger oppor¬ 
tunities to the cultivators to put forward their 
objections before the final sanction of the Govern¬ 
ment is given?—No, I do not think there, is any 
necessity. 

6221. Y T ou do not think it is a grievance that the 
whole thing is done before the people know any¬ 
thing about it?—I do not know about its being a 
grievance, but I do not think there ought to be 
a grievance. Tho raiyats are perfectly well aware 
of what is going on ; tho Settlement Officer consults 
them all the time; he is moving about in the 
villages and he mixes with them, and as a matter 
of fact one knows that he does consult them. In 
the one settlement in whidh I took a prominent 
part, I made a point of consulting the raiyats. 

6222. But they do not know what recommenda¬ 
tions have been actually made by the Settlement 
Officer?—They do not see his report. 

6223. That is what I mean. Do you not think 
that a better opportunity should bo given to the 
people to bring forward their objections before 
the Government after they have known tho pro¬ 
posals and before the Government has given its 
final sanction?—I do not think there is the 
slightest necessity. As a matter of fact they do 
know what tho proposals are. It may be per¬ 
fectly true that they do not see the Settlement 
Offiper’s report, but they know perfectly well what 
his proposals are. 

6224. In what way?—It is known to everybody; 
it is not confidential. 

6225. It is not published?—It is not published, 
but it is talked about between the Settlement 
Officer and the raiyats and all sorts of people; it 
is not confidential in any way, and they are per¬ 
fectly well awaro of it, and, as a matter of fact, 
they do send in memorials almost without end. 

6226. If they are known to tho people, would 
you have any objection to their being formally 
made known to them, not in an underhand or 
confidential way, but formally communicated to 
the people before final sanction is given; would 
you have any objection to that?—I do not myself 
think that there would be any great objection ; it 
has been done in some cases. 

6227. You said that the accounts kept for 
assessing the water rates are not very complicated? 
—No. 

6228. They aro generally so much per acre?— 
Yes. 

6229. Do the water rates vary according to the 
kind of crops grown?—AVater rates are rather in 
a state of transition. We have certain rates in 
force in certain districts where the rate is calcu¬ 
lated either at the whole or a proportion of the 
difference between the wet and dry assessments; in 
other places the rates are calculated at so much 
per acre. 


6230. Are different rates imposed for different 
kinds of crops grown?—The only distinction as 
regards the crop is whether it is a crop that takes 
water for the period during which one crop will 
remain on the ground, or for a period in which 
two crops will remain; that is to say whether it is 
ek-fasl or do-fasl. 

6231. Suppose a man grow do-fasl in one year 
and went in for ek-fasl the next year, the rate 
would be decreased or varied?—Yes. 

6232. So that there must be a great deal of 
variation in the water rates from time to time?— 
Y"es, if it is according to tho crop. 

6233. Do you recommend that a uniform system 
of water rate should be levied, irrespective of the 
kind of crops that the cultivator raises?—No, I 
would not recommend it. 

6234. You would continue tho present system? 
—1 do not know which system you mean; there 
are different systems in force. What I should 
like to see would be a system of rates varied 
according to the crop grown. 

6235. That would involve an annual inspection 
of the nature of the crop?—There must be an 
annual inspection now. 

6236. An inspection of the particular crop that is 
grown?—The inspection is of the area irrigated, 
and, when you inspect the area irrigated, you 
must at the same time inspect the crop. 

6237. Aro appeals or representations with re¬ 
gard to water rates or with regard to the land 
assessment made directly to the member of the 
Board of Revenue when on tour?—Not generally 
speaking, but I have had representations made to 
me. I am bound to say that what has been 
generally told me is that the rates have been 
very moderate, and that there has been no 
necessity for reference to the Collector. 

6238. But generally speaking the practice would 
be to refer the complaint to the Collector?—It 
was not a complaint. 

6239. Or representation ?—Usually when I have 
been talking to the raiyats about the state of their 
crops and their economic position, they have told 
me things tending to show that they are satisfied. 
I cannot remember ever having had a complaint 
made to me—nothing that you might call a 
complaint; I am speaking about an oral repre¬ 
sentation. 

6240. No petitions or oven representations are 
generally submitted to the member of tho Board 
of Revenue when he goes round on tour?—Very 
seldom. 

6241. (Mr. Hichens.) Does revenue settlement 
include the remission of taxation or the remission 
of rents?—The actual remission is given by the 
Collectors; appeals about fixed remissions of land 
revenue come to the Board in the Land Revenue 
Department. 

6242. To you?—Not to me; water rates come to 
me. 

6243. I see that a certain number of remissions 
come to you. Is that not purely a land revenue 
matter, and would not the Land Revenue Depart¬ 
ment come in in connection with that point ?— 
The Land Revenue Department would not come in 
there at all. The Land Revenue members would 
havo nothing to say to the things entered in the 
particular list you have got, unless I choose to 
ask their opinion. 

6244. Does not land revenue mean the rent 
which Government takes?—Yes, but there is 
nothing down here about rent or*revenue. 

6245. “Remissions’’ here do not apply to the 
remissions of revenue?—Yes, seasonal remissions 
of land revenue come to me. 

6246. Is that why there was a cross reference 
from one department to another?—The division 
of work between the members of the Board does 
not proceed on any scientific principle—simply on 
the principle of trying to equalise the work. 

6247. There is no definite classification; there 
is a Separate Revenue Department which deals 
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with certain clearly defined subjects, but there is no 
clear line of demarcation between the subjects allot¬ 
ted to the other two branches of the Board?—The 
division of work between the Land Revenue 
Members and the Settlement Member is to some 
extent arbitrary. 

6248. Do you think that the work admits of a 
better classification than at present?—I do not 
think so ; there is no inconvenience caused. 

6249. Now with regard to the revision of revenue 
settlements, what are the relations of the pro¬ 
vincial Government with the Government of India; 
how far, if at all, does the Government of India 
interfere in the matter of revenue settlements?— 
This is rather going out of my department, but 
I think the ultimate decision as regards the 
assessment of land rests with the Secretary of 
State. 

6250. You deal with the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment as a whole, not merely with the agricultural 
revenue of the department?—No, I deal with the 
Agricultural Department as a whole. 

6251. In what respects are you brought into 
contact with the Government of India in the 
Agricultural Department ?—Only in respect of the 
Central Agricultural College or institution at 
Pusa ; there is an Inspector-General of Agriculture 
of the Government of India; he comes down here, 
and to a certain extent inspects and gives advice. 

6252. The Inspector-Oeneral acts in a purely 
advisory capacity so far as you know?—So far as 
I know; in my experience I have never known him 
issue any orders. 

6253. It is quite competent of course for the 
Government of India to interfere by means of 
legislation or otherwise if they wish?—Yes. 

6254. In practice would they do it by legislation, 
or by instruction?—I think they would do it by 
instruction if they wished to interfere. It is 
a purely executive Department; I do not see that 
there would be any need for legislation. 

6255. I take it that they would not do that 
without consulting the Government of Madras 
first?—I should imagine not. 

6256. Do you consider at all that, in so far as 
the Government of India undertakes non-advisory 
work—by which I mean the College at Pusa that 
you alluded to just now—they are merely dupli¬ 
cating the work that is done in other depart¬ 
ments?—I do not think so. 

6257. Do you mean by that that they are doing 
work of a higher order?—Not necessarily. With 
respect to the College here, we have our own 
College and wo wish to train men for agricultural 
employment and for employment in the Govern¬ 
ment Agricultural Department and so forth, and 
to improve the agriculture of this Presidency. It 
is quite obvious that the agricultural conditions 
of the Madras Presidency are very different from 
the conditions in the Punjab or from those of any 
other province of India. Therefore, it is neces¬ 
sary that we should have our own College and our 
own establishment, and have our men trained in a 
way that will suit local conditions. 

6258. Is it necessary, from your point of view, 
that the Government of India should have their 
College?—I will not say it is necessary,but I think 
it is beneficial. They can probably oarry on their 
work, for instance in research, to a much better 
degree than we could down here ; and again they 
could study general principles perhaps that would 
be adaptable to the whole country and not merely 
to one province; we here should concern ourselves 
with principles only applying in Madras. 

6259. There are certain definite subjects which it 
is desirable to study from a wider point of view 
than you can study them in Madras?—Ye®. 

6260. In the matter of appointments do you 
think that beyond a certain salary, say, Rs. 500 
per month, it should be necessary to consult the 
Government of India?—Yes, surely. 

6261. Necessary and desirable from the adminis¬ 
trative point of view, not from the financial point 
of view?—Do you mean the control over the 


creation of an appointment, or the control over 
the appointing of an individual to that appoint¬ 
ment? 

6262. Both?—And you eliminate all questions of 
finance? 

6263. I will eliminate all questions of finance 
for the moment?—If finance be eliminated, I do 
not see any reason why the Local Government 
should not be permitted to create appointments 
and appoint to them. 

6264. You seo no objection from the point of 
view of the good government of Madras to giving 
them a free hand with regard to the appointments 
that they make, subject of course to any limitations 
that may be laid down by law?—That is to say, 
the law on the subject of finanoe? 

6265. Wherever the law prescribes that certain 
appointments have to be made “ subject to the 
approval of the Government of India,” would it be 
possible to eliminate that phrase and leave it to 
the Government of Madras?—Irrespective of all 
questions of finance—so far as I can see there 
would be no objection. 

6266. I exclude finance, because I assumed that 
you have a fixed share of revenue at the present 
time?—Yes, we have. 

6267. And therefore you have to make both ends 
meet so to speak?—Yes. 

6268. And I assume that the Government of 
Madras would feel that obligation. Now do you 
see any objection, for example, to having an 
absence of uniformity between, let us say, Madras 
and Burma in regard to the salaries of different 
appointments?—I do not see why there should 
be any comparison between them. I do not know 
what Burmese conditions are at all. If you want 
to know whether I think that in every province 
we ought to have exactly the same appointments 
and exactly the same salaries ; I should say not. 

6269. I want to know whether uniformity is in 
your opinion desirable?—Certainly not; I mean, 
it is not necessarily desirable; it may turn out 
that uniformity is passible and desirable, but com¬ 
pulsory uniformity is undesirable—I mean uni¬ 
formity for its own sake. 

6270. But would you say, for example, if the 
Madras Government found it desirable to appoint 
an additional Assistant Collector, that they should 
be allowed to do that without consulting the 
Government of India at all, on the ground that 
they were the best judges as to whether an Assis¬ 
tant Collector was required in a district or not?— 
If you are still eliminating financial considerations, 
I see no objection to that. 

6271. An objection might be raised that in 
certain cases the pensions of those officers would 
fall on the Government of India?—Surely that is 
financial ; if you begin to talk about pensions you 
bring in financial considerations. 

6272. Would you suggest that each province 
should be responsible for its own finance entirely? 
—That is a very large question, but as far as 
my knowledge goes I should say that that cannot 
be done. 

6273. I wanted to get at some general principle 
with regard to the devolution that you would sug¬ 
gest. A good many details have been put before 
us in regard to appointments and in regard to 
other matters Can you in any way justify those 
under a general principle?—No, I do not think I 
can. We arranged them first in one order and 
then in a second; I do not think there was any 
general principle acted upon. 

6274. Suppose it were suggested as a general 
prinoiple that administrative matters should be 
confined to the provincial Government and matters 
of policy confined to the Government of India ; 
would that be too wide?—I should not like to 
answer that on the spur of the moment; I have 
not thought over it as a matter of prinoiple. 

6275. Or take this as a principle: that any 
matters which require legislative sanction should 
be referred to the Government of India and that 
any others should not?—No, by itself I do not 
think that that is a satisfactory suggestion. 
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62713. You have nothing to suggest yourself?— 
No. 

6277. (Mr. Meyer.) In regard to the filling up of 
appointments, has the provincial Government not 
full discretion, subject to certain high appoint¬ 
ments such as Members of Council and Judges of 
the High Court, which aro reserved for His Majesty 
the King?—Tes, I think they have, so far as I 
know. 

6278. As regards the personal clement in con¬ 
nection with filling up appointments, there is no 

, control by the Government of India over the Local 
Government is there?—No. 

6279. As regards the creation of appointments, 
apart from financial considerations, there are a 
certain number of Services common to India—the 
Indian Civil Service for instance?—Yes. 

'6280. Suppose the Madras Government, say, 
within their budget allotments were to double the 
pay of Civilians in the province of Madras ; would 
that not re-act on other provinces?—That is 
financial. 

6281. But the hypothesis put to you by Mr. 
Hichens, which I desire to pursue, is this: would 
it be desirable that, if the Local Government 
could find the money, it should be able to do what 
it liked in the matter of creating new appoint¬ 
ments. Suppose Madras had a considerable 
surplus and proposed very largely to increase the 
pay of its Civilian Officers; would that not re-act 
on other provinces which perhaps were not in 
such a fortunate financial position?—I suppose it 
might. 

6282. It might be inconvenient on that ground? 
—It might. 

6283. And suppose they were largely to increase 
the number of European Civilians, would that not 
to a certain oxtent raise a political question P— 
Quite so, but may I suggest that you are putting 
very extreme cases. 

6284. That is just what I want to get at. You 
really think that the Local Government should 
have an absolutely free hand within the limits of 
its own budget?—I do not think the objection 
you raise is one that would be likely to occur; 
it is difficult for me to imagine the case of a 
provincial Government wishing to double the num¬ 
ber of Civil Servants, or to double their pay, or 
wishing to do any extreme and outrageous thing 
of that sort. / 

6285. Are there not certain limits within which 
some amount of central control is essential?—Yes, 
there are limits; I suppose tho question is whether 
it is necessary to lay them down, or whether you 
could not trust to the good sense of the Local 
Government. 

6286. 'Would you and tho Board give Collectors 
full power and simply trust to their good sense?— 

I do not think the Collectors are quite on the same 
footing as a Local Government; they have not 
the same experience. 


6291. Suppose it happens that you thought 
that a certain subject which had been dealt with 
hitherto by you could be better dealt with by the 
Commissioners of Land Rovenue, and they agreed, 
could you re-arrange matters yourselves, or would 
you have to go to Government ?—Strictly speaking 
we should have to go to Government. Suppose 
there was any change in the distribution of sub¬ 
jects and a member passed orders on it without 
the authority of Government, I do not think it 
would bo legal. 

6292. Apart from the legal restriction, should 
the members of the Board have full powers to 
distribute the work betwoen themselves?—I do 
not think there is any objection. 

6293. And the legal restriction, so far as it 
exists, is an unnecessary restriction from the point 
of view of practical politics?—Yes. 

6294. As regards the distribution of work be¬ 
tween the two .Land Revenue (Members: you have 
been a Land Revenue Member?—Yes. 

6295. Is thero not a large amount of work that 
is shared between the Land Revenue Members?— 
Not very much now; thero are certain subjects 
which aro called two-member subjects. 

6296. As regards the bulk of the work, that is 
done by single members?—Yes. 

6297. Mould it be possible to reduce the number 
of two-member subjects and increase the number 
of one-member subjects?—I do not think so. 

6298. Is it your experience that things go more 
smoothly and quickly in tho Settlement Depart¬ 
ment or in the Land Revenue Department?—I 
think thero is no difference really. The subjects 
that sometimes cause trouble are the full-Board 
subjects; those are the most important and 
probably give most scope for difference of opinion. 

6299. 5 ou gave a list of full-Board subjects, but 
may not the Government tell the Board to treat 
any important subject as a fulT-Board subject?— 
Yes. 

6300. In your full-Board subjects you have a 
number of matters relating to the Court of Wards; 
is that necessary?—As a matter of fact all the 
routine work is done by one member. 

6301. Are there not a number of matters that 
are put into the full-Board schedule that might 
bo really left to a single member in ordinary 
practice?—As a matter of actual practice, the 
Court of Wards is run by one member; the other 
members can see tho papers at any time they 
like, and they are all circulated, but except in 
isolated matters, the whole of the Court of .Wards 
work is done by one member. 

6302. What do you call important matters?— 
Those that the member in charge himself chooses 
to send to more than one member; or any of the 
other members may ask to see any particular 
papers or class of papers. 

6303. For instance, the marriage of a ward?— 
That is always done by all four. 


6287. Would you have the Board given full 
powers?—Again, I do not think that the Board is 
quite on the same footing as the Government. 

6288. Then you make a distinction ; you say that 
the Government ought to bo trusted but not the 
Board?—-No, I did not say that. The question 
was put to me whether I thought thero was any 
objection, and I said that, eliminating the 
financial question, I did not see why such and such 
a thing could not be done. 

6289. But do you think it ought to be done?— 
That is another question; I do not know that 
there is any necessity for it. 

6290. As regards the distribution of subjects 
between the members of the Board, you explained 
that it was notified by Government, but who 
actually draws it up ; does the Board draw it up, 
and does the Government simply accept the 
schedule and notify it, or is it actually revised by 
Government?—On the only occasion on which I 
have known the notification drawn up, it was 
incepted by Government. 


6304. And the transfer of a ward from his home 
to " Newington ” ?—That is always done by the 
four. 

6305. Are there not things that the whole four 
do that might be relegated to a single member?— 
I think all the subjects dealt with by the four 
members are important. You have mentioned 
those two. As a matter of fact the question of 
a ward’s marriage, and the question of a ward’s 
education, are very important matters; I do not 
know anything more important. 

6306. Do you find that the Government inter¬ 
feres much in the Court of Wards work?—Very 
little. 

6307. Are there any important matters in which 
you have to obtain the sanction of Government?— 
; We have to obtain the sanction of Government 
to taking estates under the superintendence of 
the Court of Wards. 

6308. Is that a legal necessity?—Yes. 

6309. Do you really think it necessary?—Yes, 
I think so. 
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6310. There are a large number of small estates? 
—I think in every case the sanction of Govern¬ 
ment has to be obtained to taking an estate over; 
but in certain of the smaller estates, if we like, 
we need not recommend to take over, and then 
the papers need not go to Government at all. 

6311. But the estate could not be taken under 
management without tho formal sanction of the 
Governor in Council?-—-No. 

6312. Do you consider that necessary in the case 
of potty estates?—I think it might perhaps be 
relaxed in tho case of some small estates below 
a certain limit of revenue; a limit might be fixed. 

6313. Government should only be addressed in 
the case of the larger estates?—Or, let us say, in 
the more important, because some are politically 
important though they may not be large. 

6314. You might schedule those cases, and in 
the others give the Court of Wards a free hand? 
--Yes. 

6315. Going a little further, might not the Col¬ 
lector have a freer hand in the management of 
the smaller estates within his district? You have 
said that he has considerable powers, but there 
are a certain number of matters in which he still 
has to come up for sanction, are there not?—You 
moan a freer hand in regard to the administration 
of estates after they are taken under superin¬ 
tendence of the Court? 

6316. Yes?—I think we have given the Collector 
as full powers as he can manage; I cannot at the 
moment think of anything further. 

6317. Has he any power with regard to estab¬ 
lishment ?—Yes, he has very large powers. 

6318. Then, speaking generally, do you think 
the Collector has as much power as he can safely 
have?—Yes. The great trouble that the Collector 
has is in regard to the accounts. The treasury 
accounts are so complicated. That was in con¬ 
sequence of the Ganjam treasury frauds. 

6319. There were considerable frauds in the 
Ganjam district in a Court of Wards case?—Yes. 

6320. And the result was that you issued orders 
increasing the accounts and the complexity of the 
accounts everywhere?—Yes. 

6321. Was that necessary?—IWe did that in con¬ 
sultation with the Accountant-General, and on 
consideration of all the facts that were discovered. 

6322. The Accountant-General w’ould naturally 
take a rigid view in accounts matters?—Yes. 

6323. Suppose there is a failure in a particular 
case owing to the neglect or fraud of some officer, 
is it necessary to impose restrictions on everybody 
else ; would it not be sufficient to make an example 
of that particular officer as a deterrent?—No, I 
think you must try to prevent such occurrences in 
the future. 

6324. You do not think that very severe punish¬ 
ment—dismissal and so forth—would act as a 
sufficient deterrent?—No, certainly not. 

6325. You have been Revenue Secretary to 
Government, as well as a member of the Board, 
and therefore you can look at matters from both 
sides. Speaking generally, would you say that a 
good deal of correspondence comes up from the 
Board to Government which need not come up ?— 
Yes, I should say a great deal. 

6326. And in the same way, correspondence 
comes up from Collectors to the Board?—Yes. 

6327. You have made some general proposals 
as to the delegation of power from yourselves as 
a Board to Collectors, and from Government to 
you as a Board?—Yes. 

6328. Does that correspondence which you con¬ 
sider superfluous arise out of a multiplicity of 
petty references, or is it on large questions?—A 
great deal of it comes from petty references, I 
think. 

6329. I understood you also to say that your 
proposed delegations were themselves of a petty 
character individually?—Yes. 


6330. But your point is that although each 
may soem small in itself, collectively they would 
reduce correspondence considerably?—Yes. 

6331. The power of the Board of Revenue in 
regard to tho suspension of collection of arrears 
is limited to the fasli in which the failure of 
crop occurred?—Yes. 

6332. Is that a sound restriction?—No; I think 
we might go further; I think the Board might 
have further power. 

6333. Would you give the Board full power in 
regard to suspensions?—I see no objection to 
giving them full power. 

6334. Has the Board powers in regard to the 
remission of revenue on dry crops?—No, it has to 
get the sanction of Government. 

6335. Is that necessary?—I should say not. 

6336. Should the Board have full discretion in 
regard to the remission of dry arrears?—Yes. 

6337. You have stated that within some modest 
limits the Collector should have the power to 
grant dry remissions?—Yes. 

6338. Has the Board any powor in the matter 
of wiping off irrecoverable arrears?—No. 

6339. Is that good?—No; the Board might have 
power in that respect. 

6340. Full power?—I think so; the Board might 
write off anything and everything. 

6341. These restrictions are mainly due to anti¬ 
quated law?—Yes. 

6342. As regards the Board’s Standing Orders, 
does the Government interfere with them much ?— 
Any proposal for the amendment of the Standing 
Orders has to be submitted to Government for 
approval. 

6343. Is that necessary, except in matters in¬ 
volving some important new departure in policy? 
—I do not think it is necessary, because the 
Standing Orders do not bind tho Government in 
any way. 

6344. But they bind the Collector and the people 
under him?—But if they do not bind the Govern¬ 
ment, why is it necessary for Government to 
approve of them? 

6345. Still, a man could appeal to Government, 
conceivably, against the Board's Standing Orders ? 
—You mean against an order carried out in accord¬ 
ance with the Board’s Standing Orders? 

6346. Suppose you issued a new Standing Order 
dealing with inams or trees or anything else ; any 
person aggrieved might appeal to Government?— 
Yes. 

6347. I understand you to say that at present you 
cannot issue a Standing Order without the approval' 
of Government ; but if you could issue your Stand¬ 
ing Orders independently there would be an appeal 
to Government by anybody who considered that 
your Standing Order was oppressive?—Yes, an 
appeal would lie. 

6348. Do you think that that is sufficient control 
in the hands of Government?—I think so. 

6349. Or would you do away with the appeal ?— 
No ; yon could not do away with the appeal. 

6350. You spoke of appeals coming up to you from 
Collectors in regard to seasonal remissions ; do you 
deal with those yourself, or are they dealt with as 
a matter of office routine?—No, they come to me 
myself. 

6351. In regard to the matter of accounts ; a 
number of these accounts, in fact you might say all 
of them, or nearly all of them, come from dis¬ 
tricts ; the Collector submits the district accounts? 
—The jamabandi accounts. 

6352. And others—statistical accounts and so on ? 
—Yes. 

6353. It is necessary that they should be tabu¬ 
lated somewhere?'—Yes. 

6354. And the Board of Revenue office is a con¬ 
venient place to tabulate them ?—Yes. 
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6355. Therefore, although you may not scrutinise 
the accounts yourself, your office is performing a 
useful and necessary function in tabulating them ? 
—Yes. 

6356. It was suggested that you should not go 
beyond eight annas as a unit in charges of revenue. 
Are there not particular fields in the Ceded Dis¬ 
tricts in which the assessment is two annas an 
acre ?—Yes. 

6357. Suppose a man has two fields of four acres 
each ; what would happen under the eight annas 
principle; would you charge him eight annas or 
nothing?—It was not my proposal. 

6358. Is it in your opinion a practical thing?— 
No, I think I said it was not. 

6359. Do you consider that the Collectors might 
have larger powers in the granting of agricultural 
loans ?—Yes. 

6360. Their power is restricted now to Its. 1,000? 
—I think it is Rs. 500. 

6361. How far would you go?—In the proposals 
I made, I suggested up to Rs. 2,500. 

6362. Would you give a like increase to .the Divi¬ 
sional Officers and the tahsildars?—I did not make 
any proposal with regard to them, but of course 
that would follow. 

6363. As regards the In speetor-Genera 1 of Agri¬ 
culture, do you consider that you have received 
useful advice from him in matters affecting the 
Presidency?—Personally I have had very little ex¬ 
perience, but I believe his advice has been useful. 

6304. Then as regards the Pusa College that you 
were speaking of ; is not that a College for what 
you might call post-graduate study ?—It was started 
for a post-graduate course. 

6365. That is to say, it does not affect all your 
local men, but such of them as desire to do so can 
go on to that course ?—Quite so. 

6366. I see that one of your full-Board subjects 
is the appointment of tahsildars and deputy tahsil¬ 
dars ?—Yes. 

6367. Those appointments are really made by the 
Collector ?—Yes, all we do is to sanction the inclu¬ 
sion of certain names in an approved list; the 
moment the names are in the list the Collector 
may appoint anyone he likes from that list. 

6368. Then the list is a full-Board subject ?— 
Yes. 

6369. I take it that that is in order to get the 
maximum district experience possible?—Yes. 

6370. Are you in favour of the Collector having 
full power to appoint his own tahsildars ?—No, I 
think it would not be advisable. 

6371. As regard the qualifications of the men 
whom the Collector sends up ; how do you judge?— 
There are certain qualifications that are necessary— 
the passing of particular examinations for in¬ 
stance ; but we judge (the examinations passed) by 
the general educational qualifications, by the pre¬ 
vious service, by such things for instance as ling¬ 
uistic knowledge, and anything that may be within 
our own knowledge from previous reports. 

6372. And in a certain number of cases one or 
other of the members of the Board would himself 
have known the district not so long ago?—Very 
often. 

6373. Are you in favour of the personal grad¬ 
ing of tahsildars?—Do you mean having one list 
for the whole Presidency? 

6374. At present am I correct in saying that 
the pay depends on the taluk and that you cannot 
promote a tahsildar without moving him from 
the taluk ?—That is the general rule, but there are 
exemptions granted from that rule; it is not a 
rigid rule now. 

6375. That requires the special sanction of the 
Board of Revenue?—Yes. 

6376. Would you be in favour of making it the 
general rule?—I think not, because some taluks 
aro undoubtedly more difficult than others, and 
if you have only personal pay then you will be 


left with your more difficult taluks in the hands 
of the less competent and less experienced tahsil¬ 
dars; that is one reason. 

6377. Is the senior tahsildar always the best 
tahsildar?—Not always, by any means. 

6378. Are not your Deputy Collectors graded 
personally ?—Yes. 

6379. Does the same objection not apply there? 
Is not one Deputy Collector’s division heavier 
than others?—Then he is transferred. 

6380. Do you always have the most highly paid 
Deputy Collector in the heaviest division?—No; 
but I think the difference between one Deputy 
Collector and another is less than the difference 
between one tahsildar and another—I .mean the 
average difference. 

6381. Of course it would not be necessary to 
appoint them rigidly by seniority; a man could 
be passed over could he not, even under the 
personal grade system?—Yes. 

6382. Would you be in favour of grading the 
tahsildars on a general provincial list ?—No. 

6383. You have had some experience of famine? 
—Yes. 

6384. Is it not the fact that the provincial 
Famine Code cannot be altered without the 
sanction of the Government of India?—I think it 
cannot, as far as I remember. 

6385. Is this amount of control necessary?—I 
should say it is not. 

6386. You would still however leave the general 
principles of famine relief in the hands of the 
Government of India?—Yes, the general principles, 
that is, to suggest or to prescribe. 

0387. But otherwise the details might well be 
left in the hands of the provincial Government?— 
Certainly. 

6388. Speaking generally on revenue matters, 
have you found that improvements have been 
effected on the initiative, or with the help, of the 
Government of India?—I think I am not com¬ 
petent to give an answer on that point. In the 
Board we do not see these things until they come 
to us from the Lo'cal Government, and we do 
not know whether or not any particular thing 
has come up to the Madras Government from the 
Government of India. 

6389. As regards the point raised about the 
Collector and want of personal guidance, is it not 
the fact that you occasionally summon Collectors 
to Aladras when it is desirable for you to see 
them ?—Yes. 

6390. And might not a Collector write and say 
that it would be advisable for him to come up and 
consult such and such a member of the Board?— 
Yes. 

6391. As to the appointment of Collectors, do 
you think that greater care should be exercised?— 
No, I do not think that there is any need for 
any alteration in the present system. 

6392. You are satisfied that all the Collectors 
are efficient. Of course, one man is better than 
another, but would you say speaking generally 
that every man you have got as Collector is fit 
to be a Collector?—Yes. 

6393. (Chairman .) Are you sure of that?—Yes. 
It is very difficult to say what exact standard 
a man has to fill in order to be fit for a Collector, 
hut I would not say that any of the men at 
present Collectors are unfit to be Collectors. 

6394. Are you aware that a certain number of 
Collectors, more or less recently, have been held 
to be not altogether fitted to exercise their dutiesP 
—I know' that one or two have been. 

6395. (Mr. Meyer.) Is it not a general argument 
as regards delegating larger powers to Collectors, 
that some of them cannot be trusted?—I do not 
know that I w'ould put it as baldly as that—that 
they cannot be trusted. 

6396. I do not mean morally, but I mean trusted 
to exercise the power with discretion and ability, 
for the good of the State, as one might put it?— 
There are instances in which one would trust one 
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0413. -Where the execution of decrees is trans- The 1 

ferred from the Civil Courts to the District Col- Mr. J 

lector under section 45 of the Court of Wards Act, Atti*i 

the Collector cannot undertake the management of —rr 

the estate. Cannot a Collector be trusted to 29 Nov., 
execute a decree because he is in charge of the 
estate?—He has two distinct powers; as Collector 
of the estate he has to look after the management 
of the estate; as “ Decree Collector," as he used 
to be called, he has to exercise a judicial function. 

6414. (Surely the execution of a decree cannot 
bo called a judicial function?—Well, quasi-judicial. 

He is simply a functionary of the Court; he is a 
Decree Collector. 


man’s discretion more than that of another, but 
1 do not know that there are any Collectors of 
whom you could say that you would not trust 
their discretion at all. 

6397. Do you say that there is not a single 
Collector that you would replace if you had a free 
hand at the present time?—Yes, no one occurs 
to me; nothing has come to my notice recently 
which would lead me to suppose that any particu¬ 
lar man ought to be turned out. 

6398. Would any good purpose be served, or 
the reverse, by giving Collectors Advisory 
Councils?—No, I do not think it would serve any 
good purpose. I think it would be a disaster. 

6399. Are you in favour of trying to revive the 
village panehayat system?—I think that would 
be a very good thing. 

6400. You would have some such system for 
local matters generally of a petty description?— 
Y’es. 

6401. (Sir Stcyning Edtjerley.) You say that if 
the senior member of the Board carries one mem¬ 
ber with him on any full-Board subject, that 
opinion prevails, and no intimation that the other 
two members differ is given to the Government ?— 
It may be. There is no particular rule upon it 
except that a member who differs may, if he wishes 
to do so, have a minute of his dissent recorded. 

6402. You say “any member dissenting from the 
opinion of the majority may claim that the fact 
should be placed on record, but has no right to 
claim that a formal minute of dissent should be 
appended to the resolution as submitted to the 
Government unless the latter invite one ” ?—Then 
perhaps I am wrong; I am speaking only as to 
the practice. As a matter of practice, on two or 
three occasions I have known members to dissent, 
and they have said that they would like their 
minute of dissent sent up, and it has been done. 

6403. Suppose you and another member agreed, 
and that, therefore, was the decision of the Board, 
would you add to your report that Mr. So-and-so 
dissented?—Yes, that is always done; there is 
always that indication, even if it be not on the 
general question, but on a mere matter of detail. 

6404. Then you say that it is the common 
practice in the Board that your Secretary disposes 
of a certain number of things which apparently 
he can anticipate, and that you see returns from 
him of the work he has done in that way, either 
every day or every week or every fortnight. iWbat 
is the real jiractice; is there a daily return?—In 
my department it is weekly. 

6405. How many items does that weekly return 
usually consist of—the routine items disposed of 
by the Secretary?—About 15 or 20. 

6406. Y’our Secretary is an Indian gentleman 
on Rs. 1,000 a month?—Yes. 

6407. These reports come from Collectors who 
may be higher officers on perhaps Rs. 2,000 per 
month ?—Yes. 

6408. Might it not be taken as a principle that 
everything the Secretary can dispose of ought 
never to come to you at all?—As a matter of fact 
the routine matters on which the Secretary passes 
resolutions are generally only intermediate refer¬ 
ences—calls for reports aiid so on. 

6409. He considers that the case is not ready 
for your orders, and wants more information?— 
That is it. 

6410. Would he ever dispose of anything?—He 
would never dispose of a complaint or appeal or 
any subject that would require the exercise of 
discretionary power. 

6411. Not even some small financial sanction?— 
My sanction is obtained in all cases involving the 
expenditure of public money. 

6412. Would not these weekly returns give you 
an excellent guide as to whether they were or 
were not things that ought to have come to you? 
—Yes. 


6415. There is nothing judicial about it?—He 
decides for instance what they call the priorities, 
the date on which the decree should be satisfied. 

6416. You have a section in the Court of Wards 
Act, Section 8, by which you can delegate to the 
Collector any function of the Court that you like? 
—Yes. 

6417. Have you used that potver a great deal? 
—Y’es. 

6418. Do you find that a convenient arrange¬ 
ment ?—Y’es. 

6419. Have you ever had any complaints 
against that section being used—I mean complaints 
from outside parties?—No; not that I can recall. 

6420. If there had been a serious complaint, 
you could have recalled it?—Yes; there cannot 
have been a sorious complaint. 

6421. Do you not think that a similar section 
would be extremely useful as between the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras and the Board?—Y'ou mean, 
enabling the Government to delegate powers. As 
a matter of fact I suppose the Government can 
delegate powers, except in so far as they are 
prevented by law. 

6422. But this section gets you through the law; 
you have found it a very useful provision in the 
case of the Court of Wards; you have used it 
continually and given many powers under it: do 
you not think it would be a very good power to 
give to the Government ?—I would not give it 
unless there is necessity for it; I doubt whether 
there is necessity; I think Government can 
delegate. 

6423. You have sent in a number of schedules 
to the Local Government for amendment of 
powers; some of the delegations recommended in 
those schedules cannot possibly be given without 
legislation; my question is whether you do not 
think it would be well to give by legislation that 
power to the Government ?—That is to say, to 
enable Government in so far as they have not 
now got powers by law to delegate to the Board 
or any other authority they like; yes, it would be 
most useful. 

6424. Are you quite satisfied with the table 
of distribution of work?—Yes, I think so. 

6425. For instance, all four members have to 
agree in the appointment of a deputy tahsildar; 
only two members are required to consider Acts 
and Bills, while one member only can dispose of 
the whole wmrk of the Abkari Department; is 
that quite a logical distribution?—I think it is 
all right. 

6426. Then, litigation is a two-member subject; 
that does not go to Government at all ?—The 
sanction of defence of suits does not go to 
Government. 

6427. Is it possible to state in words the 
principle of division of functions between the 
Government of Madras and the Board of Revenue? 
—No, I do not think I could at the moment 
state any principle. 

6428. At any rate it is not a well-known 
principle; when a subject comes up you could not 
say, according to your lists, this is evidently a 
Government subject and this is evidently a Board 
subject?—No. 

6429. All the members of the Board are pro¬ 
moted to the Board from the rank of Collector?— 
Yes. 
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6430. So that up to that date you are freshly 
in touch with things such as local sanitation and 
medical relief, the police, and so ont—Yes 

6431. When you get on to the Board you all 
specialise?—\ T es. 

(H‘S'1. You yourself came on to the Board at 
about 20 years' service?—Twenty-one or 22 years’ 
service. 

6433. Presumably you may get on to the 
Council at 31 or 32 years as tho chance comes; 
you would not be likely to be there before. - '—No. 

6434. So that for that rather important 11 
years you will not have been in touch with every 
branch of the administration?—No. 

6435. Then you go into Council, and you 
possibly have to deal with all these miscellaneous 
subjects and pass orders on them while your 
experience is about 11 years old?—Yes 

6436. Is that a good system?—I should say it 
may not be an ideal system, but the difficulty is 
to see anything better to replace it. 

6437. The gentlemen who come on to the Board 
of Revenue are ox hyputhesi the most experienced 
and most able and tho best of the Collectors?—Yes. 

6438. _They come fresh on to the Board, and 
really, you would say that their experience is 
infinitely greater than that, for instance, of the 
Sanitary Commissioner, or the Surgeon-General, 
or the Inspector-General of Police?—That is to 
say, their experience is greater in regard to the 
general condition of the country—yes; I suppose 
that is so. 

6439. Their touch with the people is greater?— 
Yes. 

6440. Just when they are most useful on all 
subjects, the system cuts them off from dealing 
with all these other subjects which touch the life 
of the people of the district ?—Yes. 

6441. And when they come to deal with them 
again they are a little out of date?—Perhaps. 

6442. We had a witness who said that possibly 
we got more efficiency out of the departments by 
having experts and trusting to them, but he said 
he thought it was worse for the raiyats. I ask 
you, do not you consider that your own Board 
system, cutting off the Collectors from these sub¬ 
jects, is also worse for the raiyats?—Than what? 

6443. To withdraw these most experienced Col¬ 
lectors from all touch u'ith such things as local 
self-government implies, sanitation, medical relief, 
police and so on, and leaving it to those specialists 
who are ex hyppfhesi less in touch with the people. 
Do you not lose a great deal?—I do not know that 
1 would say so. 

6444. Is that your deliberate answer?—You 
mean that it is bad for the country P 

6445. I said, bad for the raiyats?—That they 
should be handed over to the Inspectors-General, 
or whatever it may be in the Government? 

6446. That these gentlemen should be completely 
withdrawn from all control of these subjects?-— 
No, I do not think so. I think the Collector of 
the district should have sufficient knowledge and 
power and authority to look after the interests 
of the raiyats. 

6447. You said that you were entirely against 
the introduction of Advisory Councils ; would you 
also be against any extension of the functions 
of District Boards?—-You mean, so as to make 
them advisory. 1 think myself it is a wrong 
principle. If you are going to treat these bodies 
as advisory bodies, I do not think yon can expect 
to get very much valuable advice; the advice that 
they would give would, I am afraid, be generally 
biassed and partial, and certainly I do not think 
they would over give advice that would be con¬ 
sidered unpopular in the press But the great 
objection I should have is this: the object I take 
it is in some measure to fit the people for what 
we might call self-government, and all our efforts 
during the last 40 years, as far as I can see, 
have failed. 


EVIDENCE : 

6448. I put it to you that they have failed 
because you have withdrawn your most experienced 
people from the control of those efforts?—I do not 
consider that that is necessarily the reason. 

6449. May it be a contributing cause?—It 
might have helped, but for one reason or other 
our efforts have failed. 

6450. At present all your District Board work 
goes straight to Government; the Secretary of 
the Government and the Members of the Council 
do not tour to any great extent?—No. 

6451. Therefore they lose that living touch 
which a high class touring officer might supply?— 
Yes. 

6452. Is that not a cause of the failure?—You 
mean failure of the District Boards and munici¬ 
palities? 

6453. Yes? —I do not think that that has much 
to say to it; I think the causes are other than 
those. 

6454. You do not think that the proper end 
at which to begin to increase the local self- 
government of the country is with these District 
Boards and municipalities?—No, I would begin 
lower, I would begin with the panchayats. 

6455. But at the low - er end?—At the lowest end. 

1 am strongly in favour of beginning with the 
panchayats. 

6456. Do you not think that you require your 
best experience and your best brains to help it?— 
In so far as the panchayats are concerned, that is 
where I would begin. I think the Government inter¬ 
ference should be reduced to an absolute minimum ; 

I mean, Government officers should have the least 
possible to do with it that they can. 

6457. Y T ou come into contact with two of the 
Government of India expert advisers, the In¬ 
spector-General of Agriculture and the Inspector- 
General of tho Civil Veterinary Department?— 
Yes. 

6458. You say you think the Inspector-General 
of Agriculture is helpful?—Yes. 

6459. You think at present he confines himself 
to enquiry and research and the dissemination of 
information ^and advice to the Government of 
India and such help to the Local Government as 
he can give?—Y T es; those are all useful functions. 

6460. You do not find that he transgresses 
those?—No, I have not found that in my ex¬ 
perience. 

6461. You do not find that you get improve¬ 
ments forced on you through his agency by the 
Government of India?—No—not in my experience. 

6462. And therefore when he comes here you are 
rather glad to see him?—Yes. 

6463. And he helps you locally?—Yes. 

6464. But I suppose if he was in a position to 
give you orders or to fashion your development 
otherwise than by giving advice, you might think 
that dangerous?—Yes, I think it would be a risky 
experiment to allow - him to issue orders. 

6465. (Sir Frederic Lely.) You say that the Col¬ 
lector is entitled to act on his own authority, 
subject to budget provision, in matters concerning 
tho Court of AVards. What hand has he in 
making the budget?—He sends up the budget 
to tbe Court, and the budget may be altered to 
a certain extent. 

6466. As a matter of fact is it often altered in 
detail?—Not very much because there is no great 
scope for alteration in an estate. 

6467. Has he power to reappropriate from one 
major head to another?-—I do not think he has; 
I cannot tell you without reference. 

6468. Has he any discretionary grant provided 
him for any unforeseen expenditure?—He has a 
balance. 

6469. Can he spend any of that balance of his 
own authority?—Y'es; he would have to report 
the fact. 
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<>470. Suppose he wanted to make a little crop 
experiment?—In that ease I think we should 
expect him to report beforehand, because it is 
not urgent. 

0471. As to anything not urgent you expect 
him to get orders before taking action ?—Yes; we 
delegate to him sufficiently large powers, financial 
and otherwise. 

0472. I understand you to say that he cannot 
spend money without previous sanction by the 
Board?—No ; that is the general rule. 

0473. You admit that it is an important 
principle of administration to encourage zeal and 
initiative?—Quite so. 

6474. Would it be a sound principle to lay down 
that the Collector should be allowed a very free 
hand, subject to periodical visitations by the Board 
to pull him up if he has gone wrong?—We should 
be obliged to have control over the budget; we 
must sanction that; and then, as I say, within 
the budget limits he can spend anything. 

6475. But do you givo him no discretionary 
grant, and allow him to reappropriate?—But the 
general purposes for which he has to spend money 
are so few. He has a grant for his agricultural 
work, for a farm, if there is one, for suits, for 
the maintenance of all the wards, for the expenses 
of temples, for repairs of irrigation works, for new 
works and so on. 

6476. That is always supposing that he can get 
the sanction of the Board?—No; he can do all 
these things on his own initiative. 

6477. That is if they are in*the budget?—As I 
have said for new works he may spend up to 
Bs. 500; for repairs, up to Rs. 1,000. 

6478. Even if it is not in the budget?—Yes; that 
would come out of the reserve if there is any. 
The budget would not cover individual work; so 
much would be allotted for what we call maramat, 
for repairs of tanks; when he has Rs. 10,000 
allotted for maramat he can spend Rs. 1,000 on 
what he likes. 

6479. But you say that he cannot reappro¬ 
priate?—No. 

6480. If ho has Rs. 10,000 allotted and can 
spend Rs. 1,000 as he likes, that involves re- 
appropriating?—No; all works in the estate are 
covered under the heading of maramat. 

6481. And within that he can spend any money 
he likes?—Up to Rs. 1,000. 

6482. Without the previous sanction of the 
Board?—Just so. 

6483. But he cannot spend Rs. 5 on a crop 
experiment?—I do not think ho can. 

6484. (Chairman.) What I understand you to 
say is that each member of the Board of Revenue 
supervises some part of the Collector’s work, but 
there is no officer of Government in whole charge 
of the whole of the Collector’s work?—Yes. 

6485. As there is in other provinces, where there 
are Commissioners over the Collectors?—No, there 
are no Commissioners in this province. 

6486. And you think that, speaking generally, 
a system of partial supervision over a man’s work, 
such as obtains by the Board of Revenue, is better 
than a system of whole supervision, such as obtains 
under a scheme of Commissioners?—I do not know 
that I said that, because I have no experience of 
the other system. 

6487. And you are satisfied with your own 
system?—Yes. 

6488. Now, you told us of a case of a flood 
occurring in your district when you happened to 
be absent from the place, and a member of the 
Board of Revenue going down and looking after 
things. In a province where there is a system 
of Commissioners, would the Commissioner have 
gone to that particular place as a matter of 
course?—I do not know. 

6489. Probably if the flood occurred in his 
division, the Commissioner would have been bound 
to go there? —Yes. 


6490. At all events he would have known that 
the Collector was not there?—I do not know. 

6491. Do the salaries of the Board of Revenue 
attach to individual places or to members?—To 
individual places. 

6492. A man is doing work as Second Member 
of the Board of Revenue; in order to get a higher 
salary must he be put up to First Member?—Yes, 
but the work is not attached to the place. 

6493. Therefore, suppose you are doing particu¬ 
lar work as Second Member, you may then become 
First Member doing the same work?—Yes. 

6494. Will you also tell me whether under the 
system in Madras, with no Commissioners, the 
powers of Collectors are larger than the powers 
of Collectors in other provinces?—I believe they 
are; I am not sure. 

6495. At all events you will admit that, if they 
are not, the system requires that they probably 
should be?—Yes; I think very strongly that a 
Collector should have very large powers indeed 
in his district. 

6496. So long as that does not affect questions 
of remissions of dry revenue; you put in that 
caveat perhaps?—Yes. 

6497. Do you know whether there is any section 
in the Court of Wards Act, or any Act at all, 
by which Government could delegate much larger 
powers than they now delegate to Collectors for 
general administrative purposes?—No, I do not 
think so. There is no Act giving the power of 
general delegation. 

6498. You have this power under Section 8 of 
tho Court of Wards Act, but you do not act upon 
it ?—Oh yes, we have delegated our powers as 
far as we possibly could under legal advice. 

6499. Would it surprise you to hear that, subject 
to an annual report, Collectors and District Judges 
in Bombay manage minor estates with practically 
full powers and without any other control at all? 
—I did not know it. 

6500. If that is found, as 1 believe it is found, 
to work well in Bombay, would it not work well, 
mutatis mutandis, in Madras?—Yes, I daresay it 
would. 

6501. And might it not relieve you of a great 
deal of work and correspondence ?—It would 
rolieve us of a great deal of work no doubt. 

6502. And to that extent therefore it would 
be distinctly desirable?—I do not know; I mean 
the question of how you are going to bring up 
your landed proprietors, men owning 1,500 or 
2,000 square miles of country, is rather an im¬ 
portant one, and the question is whether you could 
give the Collectors absolute power for that reason. 

6503. Would a system which worked well in 
Bombay, a priori, work well in Madras?—I do 
not know what tho Bombay conditions are; I 
suppose the estates are much the same. 

6504. I suppose tho officials in Madras are no 
whit inferior to the officials in Bombay?—I meant 
to say that I did not know whether the estates 
were the same; if it works well in Bombay, I see 
no reason why it should not work well in 'Madras. 

6505. IVho is responsible that the first intima¬ 
tion of serious possibility of famine reaches the 
Government ?—It is extremely difficult to say when 
there is the first intimation, because the intima¬ 
tion has been growing from moment to moment; 
one can hardly say that there is such a thing as 
a first intimation of famine, because one is aware 
of it beforehand. 

6506. Is there any possibility under the present 
systom of serious famine—I do not mean distress, 
but serious famine—escaping the notice of Govern¬ 
ment?—Certainly not, absolutely none. 

6507. In the preparation of tho programme of 
“ useful works ” who is the officer actually respon¬ 
sible?—The famine relief programme is prepared 
by the Collector in consultation with the Public 
Works Officers and the Local Fund Board 
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Engineers and the municipalities. The pro¬ 
grammes prepared by the Collectors are sent up 
to the Board of Revenue. 

6508. Can the Board of Revenue sanction them? 
—The Board approves the list, and passes on a 
copy of the resolution to Government, and a copy 
goes, I think, to the Government of India. 

6509. What interval of time elapses between the 
despatch by the Collector of this programme and 
its return to him sanctioned?—Perhaps a month, 
or it might be two months, according to the state 
of work in the office. 

6510. Does the state of work in the office 
prevent the consideration of measures which from 
their seriousness must be very urgent?—Certainly 
not. 

6511. The immediate consideration?—No. 

6512. You said just now that they might take 
a month or two months according to the state 
of work in the office?—Quite so. 

6513. If that is so it is clear that the interval 


the distribution of loans and so forth?—In the 
postponement of kists; that is to say, he would 
postpone all collections, and*he would then report 
the matter; then the Board of Revenue can sus¬ 
pend collection for a whole year; if it is necessary 
to suspend for more than a year, the sanction of 
the Government is obtained. 

6526. Then from your point of view there is 
complete freedom in case of emergency?—Yes. 

6527. Are the famine accounts sufficiently 
simple?—Personally I have had no experience, 
because they have all been revised in the last year 
or two. It is only the other day that we got 
orders from the Government of India on the latest 
forms; I have not seen them. I think they are 
as simple as they can be made; in my own 
personal experience in 1891-2 and again in 1901, 
there was no difficulty about the accounts. 

6528. When you have famine do you appoint 
what are called famine officers, just as when you 
have plague you appoint plague officers?—Yes. 


of a mouth before the Collector gets sanction to 6529. It is simply the Collector doing double 
start his work may be very serious?—No; the work?—No, the famine officers work under the 
famine relief programme has nothing to do with Collector. 

the starting of works. 6530. Are there special officers brought into the 

6514. Nothing at all?—Nothing whatever. province for the purpose when famine comes?— 

6515. Can the Collector start works on his own ^ es ' 

responsibility?—Only in cases of great emergency. 6531. Where are they got from?—Anywhere 

6516. Then the famine relief programme has ^ 10 y ^ an i it depends onthe extent of the famine ; 
something to do with it?—No; the famine relief J n , ‘,! Civilians and Military Officers and every- 
programme is what is sent in every year, whether J “ le y could indent on were brought in from 
there is famine or hot ; it is just to be ready othcT Provinces. . 

prepared. The moment there is famine the Col- 6532. That is to say, other places were denuded 
lector starts the works. of officers in order to get over the difficulty in 

6517. Are there not minor and major works?— a P artlcu l ar province? \es. 

“Public Works" and “village works" I think are 6533. And the same thing occurs in the case of 
the terms. plague?—Yes; the same thing of course would not 

6518. i\Ve may be at cross purposes. My ques- ot ' cur now, because we have a larger staff and are 
tion is this: when famine becomes urgent, who is hotter prepared. 

responsible for starting the works in time?—The 6534. Who sets the Famine Code in operation? 

Collector. —The Famine Code is always in operation; I 

6519. Has he full sanction to start those works? Inea1 '- there are provisions in the Famine Code 

—Yes. Of course, he ought to have works " hlcl > a PP ] y to the condition of affairs now, in 

sanctioned beforehand, and our system is that, “ie ver y best season. 

unless there has been grave dereliction of duty 6535. You have no suggestions of any sort or 
somewhere, he must have a complete programme kind to make as to excessive interference during 

ready, so that he would be able to get to work famine; no unnecessary reports are asked for 

within five miles of any village at any time. from you?— No, none whatever. 


6520. There is a standing programme of famine 
works ?—Y’es. 

6521. How long would it occupy to get sanction 
to start those works?—No time at all. 

6522. Who decides whether the time has arrived 
to start the works?—Government decides when it 
is time to start famine relief work. We first go 
through the stage of test works; then when it is 
considered that the test shows that famine is 
really in existence, those test works are converted 
into what are called famine relief works. 

6523. Has the Collector power to start test 
works on his own account ?—No, only in emergency. 

6524. He represents to the Government that 
emergency has arisen ; how long is it between the 
time he represents that emergency has arisen 
and the time when he gets sanction to start his 
test works?—It would be practically no time; he 
would get a reply by telegram. 

6525. Then in the case of famine he has a free 


6536. You have to send a weekly telegraphic 
report?—Yes. 

6537. And a monthly report?—Do you mean 
during famine? 

6538. During famine?—There are many more 
than that; we send weekly telegraphic reports 
always and a monthly written report. 

6539. Does the monthly report cause you un¬ 
necessary correspondence?—No. Of course I am 
going back to my previous experience; we have 
had no experience of famine in the last few years; 
but according to my former experience the reports 
did not cause unnecessary correspondence. 

6540. They could not be summarised in a more 
lengthy telegraphic report?—I think not; I think 
that everything that was in the reports was 
necessary. 

6541. Not more than was necessary?—No, I do 
not think so. 


hand in the suspension of revenue demands and 


(The witness withdrew.) 


The Hon. Mr. C. J. Weir, I.C.S., was called and examined. 


The Hon. Mr. 6542. (Chairman.) You are a member of the 
C. J. Weir. Board of Revenue?—Yes, since about six years. 

- Before that, I was .Secretary to the Government 

29 Nov., 1907. in the Local and Municipal Department and in 
- the Educational Department. 

6543. With regard to the Court of Wards we 
heard some evidence from the previous witness, 
and I believe you heard his evidence. Have you 
anything to say to supplement it?—I think not. 


6544 Upon that matter Mr. Atkinson is more 
fully informed than yourself?—Yes; he has had 
more direct charge. I have only been for a short 
time in charge of what we call the routine work 
of the Court of Wards; I have seen a great deal 
of the work on more important subjects. 

6545. A Collector told us the other day that 
he spent an appreciable time, which he put at 
an hour and a quarter a week, in sending up 
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cases which were under Rs. 5 to the Court of 
Wards, and Mr. Atkinson told us this morning 
that it was quite unnecessary that he should have 
done that, and that the Collector had full power 
to dispose of those cases?—I think that is so, 
unless some question of principle was involved. 

6546. Would there be nobody in your depart¬ 
ment to bring to the attention of the Collector 
cases which he had authority to dispose of him¬ 
self and which he needlessly referred to the Court 
of Wards?—Certainly; I should think as a matter 
of course, as soon as tho reference came in, it 
would be pointed out to him. 

6547. Ought that not to be brought to his very 
serious attention?—Yes. 

6548. We were told that the members of the 
Board of Revenue, including yourself, are con¬ 
stantly on tour?—Frequently—I will not say 
constantly. 

6549. How long do you spend on tour?—I should 
say about three months in the year on the average 
probably, or more. 

6550. Do you think that the fact that you have 
been for some time separated from active admin¬ 
istrative work would lessen your knowledge of 
the vernacular?—Well, yes, you get a little rusty 
as years go on. 

6551. You are in charge of the Forest Depart¬ 
ment ?—Yes. 

6552. When you are touring in this way are 
you then able to speak directly yourself to the 
people in the places through which you pass?— 
Yes. I find no difficulty in speaking either Tamil 
or Telugu. 

6553. You have not got to employ an inter¬ 
preter?—No, I can get on pretty well; if there is 
any complicated difficult question I might want 
an interpreter. 

6554. Particularly with regard to your duties 
as supervisor of all forest administration, is it not 
exceedingly important that a gentleman in your 
position should know the language?—Certainly, 
he should keep up his knowledge of the language. 
We have got four or five languages in the Presi¬ 
dency; you can hardly be master of them all. 

6555. Might that not point perhaps to the 
undesirability of putting the forest administration 
under the Board of Revenue, as opposed to a 
system which would allocate the supervision of it 
to a Commissioner living in and acquainted with 
the language of a given district?—It would enor¬ 
mously increase the expense I am afraid. 

6556. I am not referring to the expense?— 
Unless you divided the Presidency up exceedingly 
small you would still have different languages 
spoken in many of the Commissioners’ charges. 

6557. Is the Presidency of Bombay divided up 
into exceedingly small places?—No, I do not know 
that it is ; I mean, you would have to divide the 
charge of the Commissioners into very small 
charges. 

6558. Are they so divided in Bombay?—I believe 
not. 

6559. Therefore, there would not be any 
necessity to divide them into small charges under 
a system of Commissioners here?—But you would 
have the same difficulty about languages because 
in almost every Commissioner’s charge you would 
have two or perhaps more languages. 

6560. You w'ould not have the four languages?— 
No, you would not have the four. 

6561. From this particular aspect probably a 
system of Commissioners might be more advan¬ 
tageous than the system of the Board of 
Revenue?—I do not see how you could have 
Commissioners of divisions in which the same 
language was spoken throughout. 

6562. There would be less difficulty at all events 
about the language?—There might not be; you could 
not have a Commissioner for the Tamil country 
and a Commissioner for the Telugu country. 
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6563. You tell us that there is a difficulty in ne Htn A 
that there are four languages spoken in the £>. j m Weii 
Madras Presidency?—There are five really. 

6564. Under a system of Commissioners’ divi¬ 
sions there would not be the same difficulty of 
having the five languages in one division?—Under 
any one individual charge, no; you would have, 

I admit, fewer languages spoken. 

6565. Do many papers come to you from the 
forest administration under your charge?—Yes, it 
is nearly half my work, not quite. 

6566. Do you find that there is any difficulty 
existing between the Collectors and the forest 
officers and Conservators?—No, I do not think so. 

Recently we have revised the Forest Code and 
rather altered the relations between the Collectors 
and the Conservators. I do not think there has 
been much friction. Heretofore, the Conservator 
has been more or less an advising officer; the Col¬ 
lector is supposed to be the head of the forest 
matters in his district. 

6567. Are there changes proposed to be made 
in that matter?—In some things we propose to 
give the Conservator more direct authority over 
the Collector, on what I may call the technical 
part of the subject, and leave the Collector direct 
responsibility for the rest. 

6568. Will those changes tend to lessen corre¬ 
spondence and delay?—Yes, I think so. 

6569. Have you delegated any new powers to 
the Collector under this Code?—The Conservators 
may delegate some of their powers to the senior 
Deputy Conservator under the proposals. 

6570. Have you yourself, as the member of the 
Board of Revenue in charge of forest matters, 
handed over any of your powers either to the Con¬ 
servator or to the Collector ?—The new Code pro¬ 
vides for enlarging the powers of Conservators in 
some respects. I think a Government order has 
just been passed; there is nothing very important. 

6571. When you talk of enlarging powers, do 
you mean the creation of new powers or the dele¬ 
gation of old powers?—They are powers taken 
from the Board mostly—powers of sanctioning ex¬ 
penditure and the like. 

6572. Do you have to pass many appeals on 
from yourself up to Government?—Yes, a good 
many; you mean in forest matters ? 

6573. In either forest or revenue matters?— 

Yes. 

6574. Does that tako up much of your time?— 

No, I do not think it takes a great deal if the 
case has been carefully considered when it first 
first came up. It takes up the time of the people 
in the office; I do not know that it takes the 
individual member very much time, because he 
sends on the case with a brief report. 

6575. Does he settle many of these cases which 
come to him?—When it comes originally on appeal 
you have to go carefully into the matter. 

6576. What percentage of the cases which reach 
you do you settle yourself?—I must settle all 
appeals. 

6577. What proportion of tho cases which reach 
you on appeal are ultimately settled by yourself, 
and how many ultimately go on to somebody else 
above you?—It depends altogether on the nature 
of the appeal. One class of appeal that I get an 

«• eriormous number of is from village officers. 


6578. Administrative cases?—Yes, and there 
are also suits. 

6579. Do many of these people appeal from 
your decision?—They cannot appeal; no appeal 
lies to Government in those particular matters; 
under the Act the Board’s decision is final. 

6580. Could you delegate some of these powers 
advantageously to the Collector?—Yes, I think it 
might be simplified further; it is all laid down by 
the Act at present; I think some of those appeals 
from the village officers might be advantageously 
left to the Collector without appeal to the Board. 
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6581. Could you give us any idea of what pro¬ 
portion might be left?—Numerically it would be 
difficult to say. 

6582. (SirSteyning Edgerley.) This memorandum 
says that the Collectors regulate among other 
things tree-felling; does not that rather cross the 
line into technical forestry?—I think it does. The 
phrase is taken from the most recent Government 
order. It was not what wc proposed, but it was the 
Government order. 

6588. You say “ The Collector accordingly 
controls tlio felling, extraction, removal and dis¬ 
posal of forest produce, and generally all matters 
affecting the privileges and convenience of the 
public. The Collector or the Conservator oan refer 
to the Board of Revenue for decision any matter 
in which either authority thinks that the orders 
issued by the other are centraly to the public 
interests.’’ .Suppose the Collector writes to the 
Conservator and says “I don’t like this, this is 
not right ”; the Conservator can appeal to the 
Board?—Yes. 

6584. Meantime, pending the Board's decision, 
does he have to carry out the Collector's decision? 
—Yes; the Collector would prevail in his district. 
As a matter of fact he would probably wait; I do 
not think the Collector would insist on his order 
being carried out if he know that an appeal had 
been made to the Board. 

6585. In the meanwhile the people have to wait 
for what the Collector thinks right; that is the 
effect of it?—Yes. 

6586. One of the witnesses told us that the 
Accountant-General's audit was extremely de¬ 
tailed ; he said that on the standard audit form 
there are 203 items of objection any one of which 
he might transgress at any moment. Is that detail 
necessary?—That timber audit is a very technical 
matter ; I do not feel competent to speak upon it 
with any great authority; I know we tried to 
simplify it; it is very difficult; you have to take 
into account tryage and shrinkage and all sorts of 
things. 

6587. Is the Accountant-General an expert in 
these matters?—-No; our Committee sat with the 
Accountant-General the other day and simplified 
the accounts as far as possible. 

6588. You have done wlia-t- you could?—Yes. 

6589. Is your tour very largely determined by 
the forest area in the Presidency?—I travel also 
as Land Revenue Member. 

6590. The districts which have forests are 87,054 
square miles?—They are more than that, I think; 
those figures are not of the total area of the dis¬ 
trict ; that is only Government lands. 

6591. It is “excluding zemindari and inam 
lands ” ?—Yes, which of course are very large. 

6592. That would raise the figure how much—by 
20,000 square miles?—More than that; I think in 
Vizagapatam the " district forest area ’’ is put down 
as 1,327, but the area of the district is about 
20,000 square miles. 

6593. There is not forest in every district in the 
Presidency?—Yes; we reserve forest in every dis¬ 
trict. 

6594. So that your forest duty takes you into 
every district?—Yes. 

6595. Are both the Revenue Members ever away 
from Madras at the samo time?—We are not 
supposed to be; when one is out the other is sup¬ 
posed to remain at headquarters ; occasionally it 4 
has happened that we have both been aw'ay. 

6596. That is the theory, but there are excep¬ 
tions?—Very seldom; once in my experience we 
both had to go out at the same time. 

6597. When one of you is out what becomes of 
your two-member cases?—One of us does them. 

6598. They automatically become one-member 
cases?—Yes; it is sent to the other member after 
disposal for the information of that member if it 
is urgent. 

6599. And it it is not urgent?—It will go in 
circulation to him. 


evidence: 

6600. Can you give us any principle of division 
of the work between the Government and the 
Board, or is convenience the chief thing; suppose 
you were trying to set forth the functions of 
Government and the functions of the Board; is 
there any lino of division of principle ?—No, I do 
not think so. The Government has delegated cer¬ 
tain powers to the Board rather as the result of 
experience. 

6601. It has grown, in fact?—It has grown. 
The functions of the Board of Revenue are laid 
down in an old Regulation of 1802. 

6602. Have they since remained practically the 
same?—Some of it has become obsolete. 

6603. What is the latest regulation?—There was 
an Act regulating the work of the Board of 
Revenue in, I think, 1894, but that merely intro¬ 
duced the portfolio system into the Board, or 
legalised the portfolio system which under the old 
Regulations was not legal. 

6604. You have something to do apparently with 
a rchteology ?—Y os. 

6605. Do you ever come into contact with the 
Director-General of Archseology ?—No. 

6606. (Mr. Meyer.) You speak of the functions 
of the Board having been laid down by a Regula¬ 
tion of 1802 ; were they laid down then in very 
general terms?—Yes, very general. 

6607. Practically revenue work was to go to the 
Board of Revenue?—Yes, and we were given the 
fullest control over Collectors and all their duties, 
and wo are responsible for making proposals for 
the improvement of revenues and checking waste 
on the part of Collectors, and things of that sort. 

6608. But the actual limitations on your func¬ 
tions now—the matters that you cannot deal with 
independently, but must send up to Govern¬ 
ment—have been the result of departmental orders 
very largely?—I think that is so. 

6609. And in some cases of statutory control 
forbidding you to suspend demands beyond the 
fasti?. —That is according to the Regulations too. 

6610. And you cannot write off irrecoverable 
arrears?—No. 

6611. But in the bulk of cases the control is not 
statutory but executive?—Yes 

6612. Have you made any specific proposals for 
the delegation of powers to yourself?—Yes, as to 
minor matters. 

6613. Are there any really important matters in 
which you think the powers of the Board might be 
increased?—No, I do not think there are any really 
important; we have made no recommendation of 
any importance. 

6614. Matters like the suspension of revenue are 
not within your province?—I think dry remissions 
is a full Board subject. 

6615. We got it from Mr. Atkinson that the 
Board should have full power as to dry remissions; 
do you hold with that?—I do not think there is 
any harm in letting it go up to Government. 

6616. Is there any good in it?—Well, it is a 
matter that does not occur often ; it is a matter 
that affects a largo area of country, and I think 
Government ought to have a voice in the matter ; 
it might have a serious effect on the finances, and 
Government is responsible for these. 

6617. We also got it from Mr. Atkinson that in 
his opinion a Collector might have power with re- 

, gard to dry remissions within certain modest 
limits; do you hold with that?—Yes, if it is quite 
modest; not such as would have a serious effect on 
the finances of the district or of the Presidency. 

6618. The Collector would have some powers, and 
then it must go to Government; you would give no 
independent powers to the Board?—I would not 
mind giving powers to the Board up to a certain 
amount, a higher amount than in the case of 
Collectors. We were always told that dry re¬ 
missions in this Presidency are only to be given in 
the case of a general widespread failure of crops. 

6619. And you think when they occur on a wide 
scale it ought to go to Government?—Yes. 
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6620. As regards Government control over the 
Board’s Standing Orders, could that be relaxed ?— 

I think it is a very good thing that Government 
should control the alteration of the Board’s 
Standing Orders, as they are so very important; 
the whole of our revenue administration is based 
upon them, and it is important that Government 
should have a voice in the matter. 

6621. Is the number of full-Board subjects un¬ 
necessarily large, and could they be reduced at 
all ?—No. 

6022. You have had experience of other depart¬ 
ments of the Board, in which you were sole 
member?—Yes. 

6623. Comparing those with the Band Revenue 
Department, in which there are two members, do 
you find that there is any delay of work conse¬ 
quent upon two members having to be consulted 
and possibly differing?—Yes, undoubtedly there is 
some delay. 

6624. Y'our two members differ every now and 
then, and then a third member has to be called in 
to arbitrate?—Yes. 

6625. '"Would it not be desirable therefore, as 
far as possible, to split up the Land Revenue two- 
member subjects into single-member subjects?— 
Yes; but I think two opinions are better than one 
in some subjects. Take such important things for 
instance as Acts and Bills; as a matter of practice, 
that is nearly always made a full-Board subject. 

6626. I will not take you through the list; I am 
content with your general opinion that there are 
some subjects on the land revenue side that ought 
to be two-member subjects and a variety of others 
that might be made single-member subjects?—I 
think so. 

6627. Do you think that members should be 
allowed to distribute their own work without re¬ 
ference to Government ?•—Yes ; I do not think the 
reference necessary; the Government accepts, so 
far as I know, whatever distribution we propose. 

6628. Have you any important matters in which 
you desire to give larger powers to Collectors?— 
I have handed in a list of those matters in which 
we wish to delegate powers to Collectors; I do not 
think that I have any in which important ques¬ 
tions of principle are involved 

6629. Collectively will they save a lot of corre¬ 
spondence?—I think they will. 

6630. You spoke of the village officer. The vil¬ 
lage officer is ordinarily dismissed by the Divi¬ 
sional Officer?—Yes. 

6631. Then there is a second appeal on to the 
Board?—In the case of a karnam and village head¬ 
man, yes. 

6632. In the case of any punishment short of 
dismissal, is there any such appeal?—No. 

6633. About ten years ago there was a curtail¬ 
ment of the right of appeal to the Board on other 
matters such as darkhast? —Yes ; there is no second 
appeal in darkhast now. 

6634. Has there been any tendency on the part 
of the Board of Revenue to revive that right of 
appeal by calling up cases for revision?—I think 
there was up to two years ago; since then it has 
been checked; we thought that in cases where 
there had been fraud, and so on, we should inter¬ 
fere. 

6635. But now you say the Board does not in¬ 
terfere?—Except in what we consider to be clear 
cases of fraudulent conduct on the part of either 
the village officers or the parties to the darkhast ; 
we do not interfere except where there is some¬ 
thing so fraudulent as would enable us to upset 
the contract in a court of law. 

6636. We were told by the previous witness that, 
in his opinion, all the Collectors were quite satis¬ 
factory ; that, though some were more efficient 
than others, every Collector was fit to be a Col¬ 
lector; is that your opinion?—Well, hardly. 

6637. You think there are some Collectors who 
are not really fit for their posts?—I would rather 
see better men in the posts. 


6638. Are you in favour of any system by which 
such men should be eliminated—should not be 
allowed to become Collectors?—Yes, I am. 

6639. There are a good many transfers?—Not 
nearly so many as there used to be some years 
ago; they are minimised now in the Presidency. 

6640. When a Collector goes on leave other than 
privilege leave, is the man in the district put in, 
or is some man brought in from outside if he 
happens to be senior?—The man from outside 
generally, if it were anything more than privi¬ 
lege leave. 

6641. That is to say anything over three 
months?—Yes. 

6642. Would you be in favour of making the 
acting appointment more largely within the dis¬ 
trict, provided there was a Divisional Officer in 
the district who was considered capable of running 
the district for a few months?—It would be hard 
to do so without injustice, perhaps, to senior men 
in other places. 

6643. But if such a system prevailed, in the 
course of a man’s service would not things equalise 
themselves; would he not have gained at one time 
and lost at another?—He might, but he also 
might not; he might be always unlucky. 

6644. If it were possible to avoid undue injury 
to the interests of Civilians, it would be better to 
make the appointments more local?—Yes, assum¬ 
ing that you have competent men. 

6645. Are you in favour of the personal grading 
of tahsildars?—Yes, within the district. 

6646. That their grading should bo determined 
by personal seniority, and that they should not 
be transferred from one taluk to another?—Yes, I 
am quite in favour of that. 

6647. Are you in favour of putting them on a 
genoral provincial list?—No, I think that would 
be a great mistake; I think it would weaken the 
authority of the Collector. 

6648. You have spoken about forest work. Is 
not the real head of the forest administration in 
the district, as far as administrative work is con¬ 
cerned, the Collector?—Yes. 

6649. You, as the Head of the Department, are 
rather a supervising and controlling officer?— 
Yes. 

6650. Is unity needed in regard to matters of 
forest policy for the province?—Yes. 

6651. Consequently, even if we had a system of 
territorial Commissioners, in your opinion would 
it be desirable to have a central forest authority 
above them?—I think it would. 

6652. The Forest Act contains a section that re¬ 
quires the sanction of the Local Government and 
of the Government of India to the disafforestation 
of any forest area, however small?—Yes. 

6653. Do you consider that necessary?—I think 
it is a good thing to npike disafforestation as dif¬ 
ficult as possible; there are always clamours as to 
the different forests. 

6654. Therefore it is desirable to keep the re¬ 
ference to the Government of India?—Quite so; I 
think it ought to be retained. We reserve our 
forests with great deliberation, after years of con¬ 
sideration, and I do not think it ought to be 
lightly undone. 

6655. But in many cases is it not some petty 
adjustment of boundary, a matter of a few acres? 
—In matters of that sort the reference to tho 
Government of India might be waived. 

6656. You would alter the law as to that?— 
Yes, we might leave the Local Government to deal 
with small areas. 

6657. The law always requires a double notifica¬ 
tion by Government; you must have a preliminary 
notification and then, when all the claims have 
been examined, a final notification?—Yes. 

6658. Do you think the sanction of the Govern¬ 
ment is required at both stages?—Perhaps it is. 

6659. Might it not suffice to let the Board of 
Revenue issue the preliminary notification, and 
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then let the matter go to Government after all 
local claims have been threshed out?—Govern¬ 
ment might then think it was a mistake alto¬ 
gether—that the original area proposed was wrong. 

6660. But nothing could be done until Govern¬ 
ment had finally sanctioned?—But in the mean¬ 
while all the work of settlement would have been 
in vain, and the trouble thrown away. 

6661. Even as it is now, it might possibly hap¬ 
pen that Government had issued a preliminary 
notice for settlement, and then, on actual settle¬ 
ment it was found that part of the area was not 
required?—Yes, they have done so within the last 
few months. 

6662. You had some experience as Local and 
Municipal Secretary?—Y'es, I was there for a year 
and a half. 

6663. Is the control the Government exercises 
over District Boards and municipalities very 
minute?—Yes, I think it is. 

6664. All their budgets have to go up to Govern¬ 
ment ?—Yes. 

6665. They have to get the sanction of the 
Government for a variety of administrative 
matters?—Yes. 

6666 . Is all that central control necessary?—I 
think they might be given larger powers with 
advantage. 

6667. You think that both District Boards and 
municipalities might be given larger powers?— 
Yes. 

6668 . Then if the District Boards were given 
larger powers, might it not be possible to devolve 
such power of control as is still required upon one 
of the Land Revenue Members of the Board of 
Revenue? It was suggested to Mr. Atkinson that 
it was a weak point in the administration that 
able and experienced Collectors became members 
of the Board of Revenue, and in that capacity 
lost touch with the condition of things in the 
districts in regard to local and municipal govern¬ 
ment, sanitation, education and other matters. 
T ask you, with reference to that, whether it 
might not, in your opinion, be possible to dele¬ 
gate some powers of control over the working of 
local self-government to a member of the Board 
of Revenue?—Yes, I think it is quite feasible. 

6669. And it would be, you think, of advan¬ 
tage to the administration?—It might; the mem¬ 
ber tours about more; he would have more chance 
of seeing the people. 

6670. Government is a sedentary body and the 
member of the Board is, on account of his other 
duties, touring?—Yes; I would like to say that 
I do not think the members could do it now, un¬ 
less their number is increased. 

6671. Would no ro-adjustment of work as be¬ 
tween the present members allow a member of the 
Board of Revenue to take up District Board 
work?—I am afraid it would overwhelm him. 

6672. If the Board in other matters got larger 
powers given to it, and in turn delegated larger 
powers to Collectors, would there not be an appre¬ 
ciable relief in that u'ay?—Yes. 

6673. You think that the existing members of 
the Board could not do it; would you be prepared 
to make an additional member of the Board for 
the purpose of dealing with local and municipal 
work?—If they have to look after municipalities 
and District Boards, I think you would want an 
extra member to do it. 

6674. Would it be possible to allow Collectors to 
exercise control over municipalities, or at any 
rate over the smaller municipalities?—They do so 
now ; they can interfere now. 

6675. But in ordinary matters in which the 
municipality has to get outside sanction, the Col¬ 
lector is simply a channel; he can make his re¬ 
marks, but the actual decision is that of the 
Government ?—Yes. 

6676. On a number of these matters at any rate, 
might not the control be left to the Collector?—■ 
Yes. I daresay a great many matters might be left 
to him. 


6677. It has been suggested by several witnesses 
that things would go better if the Executive En¬ 
gineer in each district was placed in the sanxo 
relation to the Collector as that in which the dis¬ 
trict forest officer and the District Superintendent of 
Police stand; that is to say, he should be the 
Collector's assistant in all matters affecting the 
people, and independent in purely technical 
matters; does that commend itself to you?—Yes. 
I think it is desirable, especially in such matters 
as irrigation. 

6678. (Mr. Hirhens ■) Are these full-Board 
matters settled by correspondence or by a meeting? 
— Wo sometimes meet, but rarely. Generally 
these things are circulated from one member to the 
other ; it begins w ith the junior member and goes 
up finally to the senior member. 

6679. You have no stated times at which you 
meet?—No, we have not. I do not think we have 
full-Board meetings more than about two or throe 
times in the year generally. 

6680. Then the advantage of the Board of 
Revenue could hardly be said to be that it is a 
deliberative assembly?—Not as regards full-Board 
meetings, but we very often consult each other 
when one member has local experience of the dis¬ 
trict concerned. That I think is of great value 

6681. Should the full-Board meetings be in¬ 
creased in number?—No; I have not found them 
very useful. 

6682. The forest revenue consists of fees for 
cutting timber and for grazing rights and so forth? 
—Yes. 

6683. Is there a schedule of the maximum and 
minimum fees that can be charged?—Y’es; what 
we call seignorage rates are laid down. 

6684. (Who sanctions that schedule?—The 

Government sanctions it for each district. 

6685. There is no general maximum and mini¬ 
mum tariff laid down by the Government?—I 
forge: whether there was originally, but we have 
had seignorage rates for the district all laid down 
for several years. 

6686 . It would not be possible for the Collector 
to cut down the seignorage rates by half without 
consulting anybody?—-He can lower grazing rates 
in his district; the maximum rates he is not 
allowed to increase, but heps allowed to go below 
the minimum. 

6687. And it would be equally possible for the 
Board of Revenue to reduce the schedule without 
consulting the Government?—Yes. 

6688 . What roughly is the forest revenue per 
annum ?—The forest revenue was just about 36 
lakhs last year; the surplus was 8 lakhs odd. 

6689. So that it would be in your power to affect 
that very materially?—Yes. 

6690. Could you tell mo whether the Government 
of India are ever consulted with regard to the 
schedule of forest rates?—No, they never interfere. 

6691. (Mr. Vutt.) Is it necessary to obtain the 
sanction of the Indian Government to enclosing 
any land as a reserved forest?—No: sanction is 
required to disafforest, not to make a reserve. 

6692. You would not entrust that power to the 
provincial Government even for a small area?—I 
have said that for rectifying a boundary, or things 
like that, I think power might be entrusted to 
them. 

6693. Would you place any particular limit as 
regards area, or as regards value, under which the 
Government of Aladras would have the power to 
disafforest without reference to the Government of 
India?—Well, I would say for the purpose of 
rectifying a boundary or rectifying some mistake 
that had been made. 

6694. Would you place any particular limit as 
regards area, or as regards value?—Yes. 

6695. I suppose there are fixed rules, for general 
guidance, as to which areas should be reserved 
forests and which not?—Yes. For instance, wo 
always lay it down that a reserved forest shall not 
be within a certain distance of a village : of course 
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trouble is given to tho people by cattle trespassing. 
We have also general rules laid down to find out 
how much grazing lands is left outside the reserve, 
so that a liberal margin may be left. All that is 
considered before tho proposal is sanctioned. 

6996. Do the rules require that the forest mu 6 t 
be a real forest in order to bo reserved; are 
ordinary waste lands allowed to be included in a 
reserved forest?—There is nothing to prevent it. 

6697. Asa matter of fact do the reserved forests 
generally consist of real forest ?—Except for 
climatic reasons we should not propose to reserve 
anything unless we knew that it would give a good 
supply of timber for the people; our aim is to get 
a good supply of valuable fuel for the people. 

6698. I understood you to say that the Board’s 
decision is final in regard to most of the appeals 
from the village officers?—Yes. 

6699. And in other revenue matters also there is 
a limitation to the right of appeals and appellants 
can go no higher?—That is in what we call our 
darkhast cases—applications for waste land; by 
executive orders there is no second appeal. 

6700. Is there a similar rule in regard to most 
of the revenue matters that come up before the 
Board, or is there an unlimited right of appeal?— 
On ordinary revenue subjects, say, disputes about 
irrigation and things like that, there is no limit. 

6701. Would you recommend any limit to be 
placed on appeals upon those subjects?—I think it 
might with advantage be laid down that an appeal 
should not lie beyond the Board if the Board has 
affirmed the decision of the District Officer. 

6702. In regard to oertain subjects, or in regard 
to all subjects that come up to the Board?-—I 
think it might be laid down on all these general 
subjects. 

6703. In the list of subjects assigned to you, 
under heading 5, you have “ Remissions, (a) 
Season, (b) Fixed.” What is the nature of those 
remissions?—They are very rare indeed. 

6704. In those cases would you delegate the 
power from the Board to the Collector?—They are 
very rare things indeed; I do not exactly know 
what they would embrace. 

6705. If they are petty matters would it not 
relieve the Board of a lot of work if the Collectors 
were empowered to deal with them and order re¬ 
missions in those cases?—Yes, I have said that I 
think that might be so. 

6706. As regards tahsildars would you require 
any sort of eduoational qualification from them ?— 
Yes, I would. Most of our men now are graduates; 
I do not see why we should not lay that down for 
the future. 

6707. It would improve the service if it were 
made a general rule tliat only graduates should bo 
appointed tahsildars?—I would not introduce it at 
once, because it might prejudice men already in 
the service, but I think ten years hence there 
might be a rule like that. 

6708. You said that you saw no objection to the 
District Boards and municipalities being placed 
under the Board of Revenue except that it would 
be necessary then to appoint another member on 
account of the increase of work?—Yes, I am afraid 
it would, if they were given large powers of 
control. 

6709. In that case would it be necessary to have 
a Secretary for that department?—Yes, or it might 
be run by an Undersecretary. 

6710. If you had a highly paid officer in the 
Board to deal with those matters would not a 
Secretary be redundant ?—Of course the Local and 
Municipal Secretary has other work to do; he is 
also Secretary in the Educational Department and 
in the Legislative Department. 

6711. Would it lead to some sort of reduction 
in the Secretariat if a new member of the Board 
were appointed?—Yes, it might; you might have 
an Assistant Secretary. 


'6712. .When you go on tour how long do you yy t 
stay in a district?—It depends; sometimes my c 
tours are rather lengthy, because I have to go into 
forests and remote places where I move about with 29 
considerable difficulty in a difficult country. 

6713. How long would you remain at head¬ 
quarters?—On a forest tour I should not be at 
headquarters at all. Generally, when I go to a 
district I go to headquarters for three or four days 
and talk to the Collector. 

6714. Do you examine the Collector's Office and 
the Divisional Office?—No, I have never really 
examined them, I see if there is any need of new' 
buildings or extra accommodation. 

6715. But you do not examine the registers and 
records to get an idea of how the work is done?— 

No, I have never done that. 

6716. Then really your only means of judging of 
individuals is by what you gain by short personal 
intercourse, and the rest is paper?—Yes. 

6717. (Sir Frederic Lely.) With regard to the 
power of Collectors to remit land revenue; you say 
you would not mind giving them power to remit 
up to a pertain limit; would you give them power 
to grant suspensions to any amount?—No, I think 
not. 

6718. Would you make the same limit as for 
remissions?—Yes, I think anything that seriously 
affects the finances of the Presidency ought to go 
to Government. 

6719. It has been said that the tendency of the 
Madras Board of Revenue system is to make the 
Collector a bigger man than under the system of 
Commissioners; would you be inclined to agree 
with that ?—1 should say so, I have no experience 
of the other provinces. 

0720. Can you indicate any way in which his 
position and influence are increased undpr the 
Madras system?—Well, I am afraid I do not know 
any of the details of administration in other pro¬ 
vinces, so I really cannot say; I should think it is 
inevitable.that he must have more influence. 

6721. As to the grading of tahsildars in a dis¬ 
trict list, is that not a disadvantage when you 
want to move a tahsildar?—Now their pay depends 
upon the particular taluk they hold. 

6722. They are confined to one district?—Yes. 

6723. Is not that a disadvantage if you want to 
move a tahsildar who has formed local connections 
which you wish to break?—Sometimes it is, but, 
if we think a tahsildar ought to be moved, the 
Board would tell the Collector to arrange for a 
transfer. 

6724. But as a general principle do not the 
tahsildars gain by a little variation of experience, 
just as Collectors do ; as far as it goes, that is a 
disadvantage of the district system?—I do not 
know; I think if you have a general list you will 
have to have somebody outside the district to pro¬ 
mote the tahsildar, a central authority like the 
Board of Revenue; that would weaken the Col¬ 
lector’s authority very much, and that would 
counterbalance any good that the other would do. 

6725. (Chairman.) If you had a provincial list, 
might you not perhaps get the same disadvantage 
about knowledge of the vernaculars in the case 
of the tahsildars that occurs in the case of Divi¬ 
sional Officers moved from district to district?— 

Yes, you would have to see that they were only 
posted to districts of which they knew the verna¬ 
cular. 

6726. Therefore the present district system is 
advantageous from that point of view?—Yes. 

6727. Suppose the system of Commissioners 
wore introduced into Madras, have you any sort 
of idea how many Commissioners would be neces¬ 
sary?—You would certainly want four. 

6728. There are three in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency, I think, at present, and one in Sind?— 

Yes. 

6729. Bombay and Madras are roughly about 
the same size?—Yes; I think Madras is a little 
larger. 
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6730. In case of the selection of Collectors for 
promotion, do the Board of Revenue have any¬ 
thing to say; do they report confidentially on 
them?—Not ordinarily unless they are particu¬ 
larly asked to. 

6731. But are they as a matter of fact generally 
asked?—Not generally, not at all events in writing 
or officially. 

6732. Have you ever as a member of the 
Board been asked—not for the purpose of reject¬ 
ing a man, but for selecting an officer for promo¬ 
tion?—‘No; I have been verbally asked about a 
man. 

6733. That was in the case of an officer you 
knew well?—Yes. 

6734. What as a rule carries weight in your 
mind ; suppose you were consulted as to whether 


A.B ought to be selected for a particular post, 
what would carry weight with you as a member of 
the Board of Revenue in recommending him or 
not for selection?—I do not know. I should 
arrive at an opinion by seeing his work for a 
number of years; we see the work of all Collectors 
that come before us. 

6735. Would his ability to write a clear report, 
or would his knowledge of languages, or would his 
tact, weigh with you principally?—Tact would be 
a very valuable thing in this country. 

6736. You would not confine yourself merely to 
his ability to write a clear and able report on a 
subject; that would not be the only factor?—Cer¬ 
tainly not. 

{The witness withdrew.) 


The Hon. Mr. J. Twhuj, I.C 

6737. (Chairman.) You arc Commissioner of Salt 
and Abkari and Separate Revenue?—Yes. 

6738. How is your revenue divided between the 
provincial Government and the Government of 
India?—Salt is entirely imperial; excise is three- 
quarters imperial, and a quarter provincial; 
stamps half and half; Income-tax three-quarters 
imperial and a quarter provincial; Customs en¬ 
tirely imperial. 

6739. You hand in this statement showing the 
organisation of your office?—Yes. 

The Salt Department, the Abkari Department, 
the Opium revenue, the Income-tax revenue, and 
the Customs Department, are administered by the 
Commissioner of Salt, Abkari and Separate 
Revenue. He also compiles the annual report on 
emigration and immigration and submits it to 
Government in the Public Department. Besides 
the control exercised by him in the Board's office 
he periodically tours throughout the Presidency 
on inspection duty. The Commissioner is assisted 
by the Deputy Commissioner of Abkari who 
advises on matters in connection with distillery 
and warehouse management and also on salt and 
abkari matters involving technical details. The 
Deputy Commissioner of Abkari controls the 
Board’s office laboratory which conducts salt 
analyses and obscuration tests of imported spirits. 

The Presidency is divided into 3 divisions each 
under the control of a Deputy Commissioner, one 
of whom is a member of the Indian Civil Service. 
Subordinate to the Deputy Commissioners are 
the Assistant Commissioners of subdivisions. 
Subdivisions are divided into circles in charge of 
inspectors aided in most cases by assistant in¬ 
spectors. Circles are comprised of ranges in 
charge of sub-inspectors. Inspectors of maritime 
circles have in addition to their usual duties the 
control of salt factories and customs ports. Salt 
factories other than those at circle headquarters 
are in the immediate charge of assistant in¬ 
spectors. Customs ports are in the charge of assis¬ 
tant inspectors, sub-inspectors, superintendents or 
assistant superintendents according to the im¬ 
portance of the ports. The land customs stations 
at the 4 French settlements are supervised by the 
ordinary staff. There are 2 opium and 2 ganja 
storehouses each in charge of an assistant in¬ 
spector. The officer in charge of the ganja store¬ 
house at Duggapad also supervises the cultivation 
of ganja. For the supervision of cultivation of 
ganja on the Javadi Hills an assistant inspector 
is posted temporarily for the season. The dis¬ 
tillery and warehouse establishments are under the 
control of the Deputy Commissioner of Abkari. 
For purposes of distillery and warehouse control 
the Presidency is divided into 3 circles in charge 
of inspectors. Distilleries are in charge of assis¬ 
tant inspectors, who are in the case of the larger 
distilleries assisted by one or more sub-inspectors, 
according to the importance of the distillery. 

Collectors are responsible for the realisation of 
the excise revenue and for the general excise 
administration of their districts, the agency for 


,S., was called and examined. 

the collection of the revenue being the ordinary 
land revenue establishment. 

The Customs Administration of the port of 
.Madras is entrusted to the Collector of Customs, 
Madras, assisted by two Assistant Collectors. The 
Collector is also the chief referee in all matters of 
Customs procedure for out-ports. 

The Collector is in charge of the income-tax 
administration of his district, the income-tax 
being collected by the ordinary land revenue 
establishments. 

The general control and superintendence of the 
stamp revenue is vested in the Board of Revenue, 
the management in each district being entrusted 
to the Collector of land revenue. Stamp work is 
attended to by the ordinary land revenue esta¬ 
blishments except in the Madras and Godavari 
districts. The general Stamp Office at the Presi¬ 
dency Town is in charge of the Superintendent of 
Stamps. 

6740. Do you find any difficulties or any advan¬ 
tages which have followed on the change of Cus¬ 
toms from a provincial service to a purely 
Imperial Service?—The advantage is scarcely felt 
yet; wo are still re-organising. I think it has 
distinct advantages. 

6741. Has it reduced or has it saved correspon¬ 
dence between the provincial Government and the 
Government of India?—I am afraid I cannot 
answer that question. 

6742. In all these five departments which come 
under you, is there a great deal of correspondence 
with the Government of India?—I am scarcely in 
a position to say; we refer matters to our own 
Government, and if it is necessary to pass it on 
and take orders, they do so. 

6743. Whom do you refer it to in the provincial 
Government ?—It goes to Government, and the- 
Member who deals with these questions deals with 
it first. 

6744. What Secretary of Government do you 
correspond with ?—The Revenue Secretary. 

6745. Are you as a matter of fact much senior 
to the Revenue Secretary in service?—He is my 
junior by three years. 

6746. Has he power in his department to settle 
questions himself?—No, he is merely a Secretary. 

6747. Has he no power in the department to 
settle questions?—Oh no. 

6748. He is merely the post office to the Mem¬ 
ber?—I really do not know what the relations are 
between the Secretary and the Members. 

6749. In these departments do you find that the 
control of the Government of India, as exercised 
through the provincial Government, interferes 
much with your executive functions?—I have not 
found it so in my experience? 

6750. Do you find that the control of the pro¬ 
vincial Government is excessive over you ?—I do 
not think so; the department has sent in certain 
suggestions for the delegation of powers. 
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6751. But I want your opinion as the Excise 
Commissioner ?—I have not felt it myself. 


6752. You have not been unduly restrained or 
confined in any way or hindered in your work?—I 
have not found .it so; my experience dates from 
February 1906. 


6753. Can you make any suggestions to us in 
.respect of these five heads of duties as to any 
matters in which you would like a freer hand?— 
No. 


6754. (Mr. Eichens.) Tho salt revenue goes 
•entirely to the Imperial Government?—Yes. 

6755. How far do they leave you a free hand in 
dealing with the administration?—I think the pro¬ 
vincial Government has an entirely free hand. 


6756. Tire amount of the salt tax is laid down 
by the Imperial Government?—Yes. 

6757. But any remissions and so forth that there 
might be are made by the provincial Government 
without reference to the Government of India?-— 
I do not understand what you mean by “ remis¬ 
sions.” 

6758. It might be that there was a certain 
amount of revenue that was irrecoverable for one 
reason or another; would you have to make re¬ 
ference to tlie Government of India in a case of 
that sort?—I do not think so, but I really cannot 
tell; it does not come before me. 


6771. With regard to country liquor you have T)le 

tho central distillery system here in Madras ?—The _l/r. J. Twigg 
contract system. ' ——' ‘ 

6772. The revenue is derived partly from the 23 Nov -' 1907 
still-head duty and partly from the license fees of 

shops?—Yes. 

6773. Who collects the license fees of shops?— 

The Collectors. 

6774. Ho they do it through the tahsildars in the 
first instance?—Yes. 

6775. How is the still-head duty collected?—It 
is paid in before the liquor is issued. 

6776. That is the simplest procedure that you 
could suggest?—I think so. 

6777. Is toddy also a large source of revenue 
in Madras?—Yes. 

6778. How is the revenue collected?—That is 
also collected by the Land Revenue Officers. 

6779. So that the Collector has a large amount 
of supervision over excise matters in his own 
district ?—Certainly. 

6780. And your excise officers in the district take 
their instructions from the Collector?—I cannot 
quite say that. 

6781. Have you got inspecting officers?—We 
have inspectors, and over them are Assistant Com¬ 
missioners, then Deputy Commissioners ; the Col¬ 
lector is responsible for many things. 


6759. So far as you know all administrative 
matters are settled by the provincial Government, 
and no administrative matters practically are 
submitted to the Government of Tndia?—So far as 
T know, that is so. 

6760. In what relation does the Collector of 
Customs stand to you?—He is subordinate to the 
Board. 

6761. That is, it is an inferior department?— 
Yes. 

6762. And any question that comes up of ad¬ 
ministration or otherwise is submitted to you ? Take 
the question of his staff for example ; suppose the 
Collector wanted to increase his staff, would the 
question be submitted to you?—It would go 
through the Board to the Government. 

6763. And from the Government to the Govern¬ 
ment of India?—In an Imperial matter, I suppose 
so. 

6764. So that ho is not directly under the 
Government of India?—No. 

'6765. He is under you for whatever is required, 
whether for increase of staff or for customs regu¬ 
lations ; whatever he does is done with your 
approval ?—Yes. 

6766. You think that that is a necessary pro¬ 
vision?—I think ho should be under local control, 
because the conditions are so different here; they 
vary very much from place to place. 

6767. In the matter of staff, is that not a matter 
which the Collector would be quite competent to 
settle between himself and the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment ; there is no particular point in the provincial 
Government having a say in that?—It would not 
be of very much importance in the case of office 
staff, but by “staff ” I suppose you mean the staff 
at all these .small ports. At present the Customs 
Department is mixed up with the Salt; the 
subordinates are not Imperial at the small ports. 
All this is praotioally under consideration now, but 
at present the inspecting officers and so on are the 
Salt Officers. 

6768. Your opinion is that it is desirable that 
this officer, although the Customs are really under 
tho Imperial Government in every way, should 
correspond through the provincial Government in 
order that the provincial Government may have an 
opportunity of expressing their views if they 
desired to do so?—Certainly. 

6769. (Mr. Dutt.) .With regard to the Excise 
Department, that is entirely under provincial 
man agement ?—Y es. 

6770. I suppose country liquor and ganja and 
opium are the main items of revenue?—Yes. 


6782. Mainly for collection?-—-For collection, and 
also for the number of shops and that kind of 
thing. 

6783. You have no suggestions to make for 
simplifying tho work by granting further powers 
to the Collector in excise administration?—That 
is a point that is now being considered. 

6784. Orders have already been Issued by the 
Indian Government in accordance with the recom¬ 
mendations of the Excise Committee?—They have 
passed resolutions upon the report of the Com¬ 
mittee and sent them down for the consideration 
of the Government. 

6785. (Sir Frederic Lely.) The recommendations 
of the Excise Committee contemplate giving more 
power to the Excise Commissioner over the excise 
arrangements?—I do not know that it is quite a 
matter of giving him more power. 

6786. The Collector cannot at present give orders 
to your officer on the spot?—The ranges are not 
conterminous at all with district .boundaries. 

6787. The nearest responsible officer to the Col¬ 
lector would be the Assistant Commissioner?—Yes. 

6788. Can he give orders of any kind?—I do not 
think he usually does. 

6789. Is there any friction between the Collector 
and your subordinates?—Very little indeed. 

6790. If tho Collector disapproved of any order 
given by you, what would happen? Suppose he 
expressed officially disapproval of anything done 
by your Assistant Commissioner or by your own 
orders, what would happen?—If it was by the 
Assistant Commissioner he would correspond either 
with the Deputy Commissioner or with the Board. 

6791. And if the Deputy Commissioner disagreed 
with him could anything further be done?—He 
would refer it to the Commissioner. 

6792. And you would decide?—Yes. 

6793. Practically, the .Collector is outside the 
sphere of abkari administration?—He has nothing 
to do with the technical pant of the work. 

6794. Or with the administration of the depart¬ 
ment strictly as such?—No, there is no strict 
division of powers. 

6795. He would decide on the locality of the 
shops?—Ho would make his recommendations. 

6796. .Would he decide on them?—It is always 
subject to anything that the .Commissioner may 
have to say in the matter. The Board lays down 
a maximum and minimum number of shops, and 
within that number it rests with the Collector to 
open such shops as may be necessary. 

6797. He would fix the locality?—Yes. 
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6798. You agree, as a general principle, that the 
head of the district should have tho determining 
voice in the excise management of his district?— 
Certainly ; I alw ays enoourage him doing so. 

6799. You have a Deputy Commissioner of 
Abkari ; is he stationed in Madras?—Y'es. 

6800. {Sir Steyning Edgerley.) He conducts all 
your tests of imported spirit?—Yes. 

6801. And he has a chemist under him?—He 
is our chemist himself; he has a man who is com¬ 
petent to make the tests. 

6802. Does he deal with things that come up, 
say, from Pondicherry ?—It would be sent up here 
to be tested; he does the whole of it; there is 
nobody else to do it. 

6803. You have also got a central store-house?— 
Yes. 

6804. That is also under him?—No, it is under 
the Secretary. 

6-805. That deals with books, and forms, and 
uniforms, and machines for your department only? 
—Yes. 

6806. Have other departments got the same 
sort of facilities?—As to forms and books, that 
would be done through the Superintendent of 
Stationery, I think, and clothing as well. 

6807. Could not the Superintendent of Stationery 
do your work as to forms and books; is it neces¬ 
sary to have a separate officer?—It is much more 
convenient. 

6808. To you, of course. Could you not supply 
yourself from the Superintendent of Stationery?— 
Yes, it would be possible to do so. 

6809. Does it not rather lead to extravagant 
duplicating of stores, supplies of forms and so on? 
—I am not quite sure about the forms; they are, 

I think, printed at the central press; they are not 
printed by us. 

6810. Your central press for instance does not 
distribute forms and books for all departments 
direct; you have depots?—We distribute from the 
depots. 

6811. Then, in throe districts you have the 
Deputy Commissioners of Divisions?—Yes. 

6812. They have a certain authority ; what actu¬ 
ally are they supposed to do?—Inspection is one 
of their chief duties. 

6813. You have got apparently a double district 
system : you have got these three Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners of Divisions, and under them Assistant 
Commissioners, then you have got besides that 
another system of district subordinates who are 
strictly at the breweries and distilleries and ware¬ 
houses and I suppose do not go outside those, and 
they are under your Deputy Commissioner of 
Abkari at headquarters?—Yes. 

6814. So that you have got a double string run¬ 
ning over the Presidency ; you have got your three 
Deputy Commissioners and Assistants under 
them, then you have got your technical men at 
the distilleries and breweries and warehouses 
under the Deputy Commissioner of Abkari ?— 
Yes. 

6815. What exactly are these outside inspecting 
officers supposed to do? They do not inspect the 
techinical work, which is under the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner of Abkari?—Certainly not. 

6816. Then what do they inspect?—They inspect 
the work of the whole establishment, the Preven¬ 
tive and Salt establishments. The Deputy Com¬ 
missioner and the Assistant Commissioner have to 
inspect the salt factories and the whole of the Pre¬ 
ventive work ; the circle officers, the inspectors and 
the rangers under them. 

6817. But what goes on in the ranges; ex hypo- 
tlicsi, you have got another organisation for the 
breweries and distilleries?—But that is very 
small; we have half a dozen distilleries here and 
there. 

6818. What have these other men got to in¬ 
spect ; is it the shops?—They will have to inspect 
the men who inspect the shops. 


6819. And salt and opium?—Yes. 

6820. Except the men who are at tho salt fac¬ 
tories and breweries and warehouses, could you not 
spend the money that you spend on the Commis¬ 
sioners, Deputy Commissioners, rangers and so on, 
much more profitably by improving the tahsildars, 
and working entirely with the land revenue esta¬ 
blishment ?—I think it would be absolutely im¬ 
possible. After all, it is a very technical subject. 

6821. What is technical?—The system of tree 
tax; there is quite as much as our present in¬ 
specting officers can do to inspect the officers and 
see that the inspectors and subordinates are doing 
their duty ; it would be impossible to throw it on to 
the Land Revenue Department. 

6822. The tree tax, of course, gives a good deal 
of work, but liquor shops do not give a great deal 
of work?—They have to be inspected; then there 
is the preventive work. 

6823. \ T ou think that anything like the sum 
which your system of Commissioners and Deputy 
Commissioners and inspectors costs would be quite 
insufficient to strengthen the tahsildari establish¬ 
ment sufficiently to do that work?—I think so. 

6824. Is there not considerable risk of further 
corruption and oppression through departmen¬ 
talism?—There is always the danger of that, but 
it is decreasing I believe. 

6825. You, for instance, have something like 
873 sub-inspectors in districts; on what pay are 
they?—From Rs. 30 to Rs. 70 

6826. Do you think that as a class they are 
trustworthy?—About as usual, I think, but all 
this question of improving the establishment is 
under consideration in connection with the Excise 
Committee's report. 

6827. Is it likely to be considered whether it 
would be wiser to strengthen the central revenue 
establishment so as to do that local work for you? 
—I think the suggestion is to improve the sub¬ 
inspectors. 

6828. You think it is rather going in favour 
of further departmentalism?—Yes. I cannot say 
what the decision will be; it is still under con¬ 
sideration. 

6829. You think yourself that that will prob¬ 
ably be the solution?—Yes, I think so. 

6836. Y T ou agree that customs work is really an 
imperial function?—Yes. 

6831. And ought to be with the Central Govern¬ 
ment, not with the provincial Government?—I 
think the provincial Government ought to have a 
say in the matter; what I mean is, I do not think 
it would be well to have tho customs simply worked 
from the central authority. 

6832. You have got a number of out-ports, which 
obviously must be provincial; they could not pos¬ 
sibly go under the Imperial Government P—No. 

6833. Is there any foreign trade at those ports 
or is it all coasting trade?—There is a good deal 
of foreign trade in some of the ports. 

6834. Then suppose the decision to imperialise- 
the Customs Department is maintained, at pre¬ 
sent I understand all that is imperialised is 
actually the Collector and his Assistant and so- 
forth ; do you think it ought to go a little further 
and imperialise the establishment of the Collector 
of Customs?—I think there would be some dis¬ 
advantage in doing it, because the establishment 
at present is linked with the salt establishment; 
for instance, if we want extra men to assist they 
send dotvn to the nearest factory to get same salt 
peons. 

6835. But now that the Collector is an Imperial 
Officer, surely the control of the provincial 
Government over him is very much weakened?— 
I do not know why it should be. 

6836. You do not think it is so, as a matter of 
fact ?—At present matters are still under con¬ 
sideration ; they are not strictly defined. 

6837. Practically the whole of the office, the 
statistical branch and everything else, is at pre¬ 
sent provincial?—Yes. 
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(3838. Do appeals from the Collector come to you 
—from his decisions as to customs duties?—Yes. 

6839. The Chairman of the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce suggested that they should go to some cen¬ 
tral imperial office; do you think that that is 
possible and feasible P—That is already done under 
instructions from the Government of India. I 
suppose he was referring to decisions as to tho 
levying of duty on different things, machinery and 
so on, on which there are often a lot of very 
complicated questions. The Government of India 
has directed that in matters of general importance 
things should he referred to them for decision, and 
that has been done. 

6840. Suppose the Chairman appeals from the 
decision of the Collector of Customs, who would 
decide it in the ordinary course?—The Commis¬ 
sioner—the Board. 


Godaveri, where this work is particularly heavy, a The Hon. 
small addition has been made to the ordinary land Mr. J. Twig#. 

revenue establishment on this account. In the - 

Presidency town there is a special stamp estab- 29 Nov., 1907. 
lishment under the Superintendent of Stamps. 

6856. Do you consider that the supply of stamps 
is an imperial or a provincial function ; is it one 
for the Central Government or for the provincial 
Government ?—I should think for the Imperial 
Government. 

6857. Do you think then that the appointment of 

Superintendent of Stamps for the distribution and 
sale of stamps in this Presidency should be an im¬ 
perial appointment ?—I do not think that follows ; 
besides, here he has several other functions ; he is 
the Collector of Madras, the Superintendent of 
Stamps and Stationery, and Protector of Emi¬ 
grants. , 


6841. It has been suggested that that should be 
transferred to some imperial authority ; would you 
agree to that?—I see no particular objection to it, 
but all important matters are already reforred. 

6842. How can you refer an actual specific 
appeal; the law says that the appeal lies to the 
Commissioner; how can you transfer it?—There is 
an appeal against my decision to tho Local 
Government. 

6843. I understand you to say that all impor¬ 
tant matters already go up to the Government of 
India ?—.Any question where the practice at 
various ports is different. 

6844. But that is not an appeal on a particular 
decision passed by the Collector of Customs here. 
The Collector, cx hypothcsi, before the appeal 
could lie, has given his decision ; the Chamber of 
Commerce represent that the appeal from that 
decision should go to some central authority; at 
present it goes to you ; in Bombay it goes to the 
Commissioner of Customs; in Bengal it goes to 
another officer. What is your view about that 
recommendation of the Chamber of Commerce?— 
I think that things had better stay as they are. 

6845. Is the Collector of Customs in Madras 
very heavily worked?—I believe he is—he cer¬ 
tainly is at present, because he is working out 
various re-organisations of establishment. 

6846. That is transitory, but is he likely to bo 
heavily worked ; he has no other work outside the 
customs work?—It is contemplated that he shall 
go round and inspect the out-ports. 

6847. When a decision is passed at one of the 
out-ports which has foreign trade, who hears an 
appeal from that?—L'nder the Customs Act it 
comes up to the Board, with one intermediate 
authority. 

6848. AVho is that intermediate authority?—It 
would be the Assistant Commissioner, I think, as a 
rule. 


6858. You say that salt is purely imperial, cus¬ 
toms is purely imperial, and excise is divided. As 
to excise, should the administration be wholly pro¬ 
vincial ?—I think so. 

6859. Do you mean that the local conditions are 
special, or for what reason?—This Presidency has 
worked out its scheme, and it should deal with it 
itself. 

6860. Have you seen the recent orders about the 
Inspector-General of Excise ?—I saw that one was 
to be appointed. 

6861. (Mr. Meyer.) As to the Customs Depart¬ 
ment, the only change that has been made by what 
has been called the imperialisation of the Customs 
Service is that the Collector, and eventually (or 
possibly now) some of the Assistant Collectors of 
Customs are borne on a general Indian list and are 
appointed, and are liable to transfer, under the 
orders of the Imperial Government?—So I under¬ 
stand. 

6862. But as regards the actual working of the de¬ 
partment no change has been made ; the Collector 
now is as much subordinate to you and to the 
Madras Government as he was previously ?—Yes. 

6863. You have said that, in your opinion, he 
should also deal with out-ports?—Yes. 

6864. In the out-ports, you told us the work is 
done by an amalgamated establishment ; in this 
Presidency you have amalgamated the salt, excise, 
and customs work ?—Y’es. 

6865. You have found that that has led to con¬ 
siderable economy ?—I believe that was the reason, 
because nothing better could be afforded at the 
time ; it is rather expense that has been avoided. 

6866 . It w'as dictated by considerations of 
economy. The combined establishment is more 
economical, the work is done at less expense than 
it could be done by three different establishments? 
—Yes. 


6849. Would it not be much better that it 
should be the Collector of Customs at Madras?— 
I think it would ; I think tho out-ports should bo 
brought into more direct touch with the Collector. 

6850. Will the Collector of Customs in Madras, 
when his establishment is settled, have plenty of 
time for the disposal of such appeals as are likely 
to come forward ?—I think so. 

6851. As he is supposed to he a customs expert, 
you will probably get a better decision ?—Perhaps 
so. 

6852. Income tax work is done by the Collectors ; 
what do you do in the matter ; do you do anything 
further than compile statistics?—The Board is a 
Commissioner of Income-tax, and therefore appeals 
come from the Collectors. 

6853. Are they very numerous ?—There is a good 
deal of work. 


6867. If the suggestions contained in the ques¬ 
tions put to you by Sir Steyning Edgerley were 
adopted, it would mean that you would have to 
have separate officers at the various out-ports?—I 
did not understand his suggestion to go so far as 
that. It was rather that the inspector should in¬ 
spect the out-ports and give them more efficient 
and regular inspection than they now get. Our 
inspectors know very little about customs work. 

6868 . Does it follow, because the customs 
revenue is imperial, that the personnel by whom 
that revenue is collected should be imperial?—I 
think not, 

6869. And suppose the personnel was imperial, 
would it be the case that the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment at Simla or Calcutta would have to deal with 
a number of clerks and petty subordinates in 
Madras?—I suppose so. 


6854. The Superintendent of Stamps is under 
you?—Yes. 

6855. You have got some special arrangement for 
Madras City and the Godaveri district as to the 
supply of stamps ; do you know what that is?—In 
Godaveri and one or two other districts the Col¬ 
lector is authorised to impress stamps; and in 


6870. And these persons would have to be 
Madrassis, to be conversant with the language?— 
Yes. 

6871. Which could manage such an establish¬ 
ment better, the Imperial Government direct, or 
the provincial Government with its local repre¬ 
sentatives?—The latter, of course. 
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6872. As regards the Excise Department, does 
the Collector deal with the allocation of liquor 
shops and the disposal of liquor shop sales?—Yes. 

6873. And, as a Magistrate, he is concerned with 
preventive cases that are brought forward ?—Yes. 

6874. The ordinary establishment under the 
three ordinary Deputy Commissioners and the 
Assistant Commissioners is concerned with preven¬ 
tive work mainly, is it not?—'Yes. 

6875. The preventive work is of considerable im¬ 
portance ?—Very. 

6876. For instance, the tree tax involves a large 
amount of preventive work?—Yes. 

6877. The salt work is entirely under what you 
might call the technical agency—the production of 
salt in the factories and the preventive work so far 
as it exists there?—Yes. 

6878. Are the distilleries entirely under the 
abkari inspectors, or are they also under the terri¬ 
torial Deputy Commissioner and his men ?—'No ; 
there are three distillery inspectors who inspect the 
distilleries, and there are sub-inspectors. 

6879. There is a big distillery at Nellikuppam ? 
—Yes. 


is purely advisory, I should approve the appoint¬ 
ment. 

6896. You mentioned that the Government of 
Madras had a more or less, free hand in excise 
matters. You have rules under the Opium Act 
which regulate the system of administration?—Yes. 

6897. You have to refer those rules to the Gov¬ 
ernment of India every time you want them 
altered ?—Yes ; I was not thinking of opium when 
I spoke just now. 

6898. Is it necessary that you should refer your 
opium rules to the Government of India ?—No, I 
think it is not necessary. 

6899. You have said that the Government of 
Madras have a quite free hand in salt matters ; is 
that, quite so ; you would except the matters that 
have to be referred under financial rules, such as 
the appointment of an additional Assistant Com¬ 
missioner ?—Yes. 

6900. But some years ago did not the Madras 
Government desire to forbid the sale of salt by 
measure and to make the sale by weight com¬ 
pulsory?—It has been suggested many times by the 
Board; I rather think it was once recommended by 
the Madras Government too. 


tnau »— 


6880. Who manages 
tor. 

6881. Is he in any way under the control of the 
local inspector or the local Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner ?—No. 

6882. He is entirely under the control of the in¬ 
spector of distilleries ?—Yes. 

6883. And he in turn under the control of the 
Abkari Deputy Commissioner?—Yes. 

6884. Therefore the ordinary Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners and Assistant Commissioners are not con¬ 
cerned with distillery work?—No. 

6885. You have studied the report of the Excise 
Committee ?—Yes. 

6886 . On that Committee there were representa¬ 
tives of all the important provinces, and it was 
presided over by a Madras officer?—Yes. 

6887. Their recommendations were all unani¬ 
mous ?—I believe so. 

6888 . They found, in the case of Madras, that 
your prosecutions were too numerous, that your 
subordinate staff wanted to be improved, and that 
the Collector had not sufficient control over the 
preventive arrangements and so forth in his dis¬ 
trict ?—Yes. 

6889. On the other hand, did they find that this 
system of a special preventive force, duly con¬ 
trolled, was much more efficient and less oppressive 
than the system, which prevailed in some other pro¬ 
vinces, of having no special preventive force for 
abkari purposes and leaving the work to be done 
by the ordinary establishments?—I had not noticed 
that particularly. 

6890. Do you remember their finding that the 
Madras methods in regard to distillery matters 
were suitable for adoption in other provinces?—I 
believe so. 

6891. And that speaking generally a number of 
provinces had got behindhand in excise matters 
through the work being done in “ water-tight com¬ 
partments,” as the Committee put it?—I do not 
remember that. 

6892. Having read the Committee’s report, do 
you think the work they did was good ?—I should 
say so, yes. 

6893. As to this new appointment of Inspector- 
General of Excise, will not that be of advantage 
from the same point of view—in bringing to notice 
in one province what is being done in another?— 
I think if it was confined to that it would be of 
great use. 

6894. And in regard to salt matters he might 
also do some good ?—Possibly. 

6895. Then on the whole you think that the 
appointment of the Inspector-General of Excise and 
Salt is a good step ?—I have not seen the exact pro¬ 
posals as to what his functions are to be, but if it 


'6901. But the proposal was negatived by the 
Government of India ?—It was. 

6902. I am only trying to elicit, in the interests 
of accuracy, that the Madras Government has not 
a completely free hand in salt matters. In 
matters of general policy the Government of India 
does claim the right to intervene, and that par¬ 
ticular recommendation of the Government of 
■Madras was negatived, I think, on the recom¬ 
mendation of a representative Salt Committee?— 
It was. 

6903. You say you have no larger powers to ask 
for from the Local Government about your in¬ 
spectors. Do you appoint inspectors?—No, the 
Government appoint the inspectors. 

6904. Do you promote inspectors?—No, the 
Government promote inspectors. 

6,905. What is their pay?—It ranges from 
Its. 250 to Rs. 400. 

6906. Might you not have the power at any rate 
of promoting inspectors?—Yes, but I do not feel 
that there is any great necessity to ask for it. 

6907. If there is no decided advantage in leaving 
the power with Government, then it saves cor¬ 
respondence and saves time to have it with your¬ 
self?—Yes. 

6908. Therefore it would be desirable to give you 
the power of promotion?—Yes, I think it would be 
desirable on the whole. 

6909. And as to the first appointments, could you 
not be trusted to make the appointments?—Yes. 

6910. Who appoints you, the Government of 
India or the Government of Madras?—The Govern¬ 
ment of Madras. 

6911. (Chairman .) What office had you held 
before?.—I was everything up from Assistant Col¬ 
lector, Head Assistant, Special Assistant, Sub- 
Collector, Collector, Judge. 

6912. What experience had yon of excise matters 
before you became Excise Commissioner?—None. 

6913. You said that it might be difficult for an 
Imperial Service to employ Imperial officers at a 
great distance from themselves?—I suppose it 
amounts to that, yes. 

6914. Is the Post Office an Imperial Service?— 
I believe so. 

'6915. Is that managed at a great distance from 
headquarters by Imperial officers?—I do not know 
what the arrangements may be; there is the local 
Postmaster-General. 

6916. AVho is not a servant of the Government 
of Madras?—I am afraid I do not know about the 
Post Office Department; I believe it is under the 
Central Government. 

6917. Is the same the oase in respect of the 
Telegraph Department?—I suppose so. 
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6918. Therefore it is not an inherent, impos¬ 
sibility for an Imperial department at a great 
distance from its subordinates to conduct a 
business satisfactorily?—But this is such a small 
isolated matter of less than a hundred employes. 

6919. But still, it is not impossible inherently? 
—It is not impossible. 

6920. The whole of the customs revenue is im¬ 
perial ?—Yes. 

6921. The opium is entirely an imperial revenue? 
—We have a local rate upon it as well. 

6922. Do you think that any of these souroes of 
revenue of which you have charge could be ad¬ 
vantageously handed over in bulk to the Imperial 
Government in exchange for other souroes of 
revenue: would it reduce correspondence, or staff, 
or anything of that sort, if they were so handed 
over; for instanoe half your stamps, half your 


excise, half your inoome-tax in the future are to 
go to the Central Government, and half will remain 
with yourselves; suppose all those sources of 
revenue were handed over to the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment, other financial arrangements being made 
with the provincial Government; would that re¬ 
lieve you of any correspondence or any duties?— 
No. The management of these departments rests 
with the provincial Government; it is only a divi¬ 
sion of the receipts; I do not see that it would 
save anything at all. 

6923. At all events, if it did, your particular 
office would not be in the position to know?—No. 

6924. Do you know of any country (perhaps you 
are not familiar with the systems of Government 
in any other country) where the Customs Service 
in its entirety is not imperial ?—I do not know 
about other countries. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


The Hon. Mr. F. J. Wilson was called and examined. 


6925. (Chairman.) You are the Secretary to 
Government in the Public Works Department; 
also, as Chief Engineer, President of the Sanitary 
Board?—Yes. 

6926. Will you state briefly the organisation of 
vour department and the nature of your duties?— 
’The Secretary to Government, Public Works De¬ 
partment, is, as Chief Engineer, the execu¬ 
tive head of his Department and holds also the 
position of President of the Sanitary Board. He 
is assisted by an Under Secretary and Deputy Chief 
Engineer selected from the ranks of Executive 
Engineers. The Consulting Architect to Govern¬ 
ment works under tho Chief Engineer as a tech¬ 
nical Assistant. 

All questions relating to establishments of tho 
whole department, consisting of one hundred engin¬ 
eers, permanent, covenanted and temporary, and 
about 350 upper subordinates, permanent, and 
temporary, come before the Chief Engineer and 
the Secretary. In his capacity as Secretary he 
makes recommendations as to the posting, promo¬ 
tion and grant of leave to Engineers and in the 
case of locally recruited Engineers also as to their 
employment. He has thus to make recommenda¬ 
tions as to the arrangements necessary to fill leave 
vacancies and to deal with all matters which come 
before Government in regard to the general ad¬ 
ministration of the department and the conduct 
and work of the Engineers. In his capacity as 
Chief Engineer he performs similar functions in 
regard to upper subordinates without reference to 
Government, and also selects and appoints recruits 
to the upper subordinate establishment from quali¬ 
fied candidates from the Engineering College. The 
Chief Engineer also deals with all applications for 
additions to permanent office establishment and 
for temporary establishment, obtaining the orders 
of Government where this is not covered by existing 
sanctions. 

The Chief Engineer has direct charge of all 
matters relating to roads and buildings, and all 
plans and estimates for those exceeding Rs. 2,500 
(£166) come before him for technical scrutiny. 
In regard to this branch of work a large number 
of plans and estimates for road bridges prepared 
by District Board Engineers come before the Chief 
Engineer for technical scrutiny. Plans and esti¬ 
mates for sanitary works such as water supply and 
drainage schemes, hospitals, markets, &c., come 
before the Chief Engineer twice, first in his 
capacity as President of the Sanitary Board, when 
general opinions are expressed for the considera¬ 
tion of Government on the administrative side, 
and subsequently approved for technical scrutiny 
in his capacity as Chief Engineer. 

Tlie Chief Engineer is thus the general adviser 
of Government on all matters affecting the general 
administration of the department and on all engin¬ 
eering matters except in regard to irrigation. 
For irrigation projects and works there is a Chief 
Engineer for irrigation who is a Joint Secretary 
to Government, and thus deals with irrigation 
works without reference to the Chief Engineer. 


6927. Do you get a number of questions referred 
to you on the Sanitary Board from the various 
Collectors of districts?—The Sanitary Commis¬ 
sioner and the Sanitary Engineer forward to the 
Sanitary Board proposals, which are considered 
first of all by the Sanitary Board, and the Sani¬ 
tary Board report to Government. 

6928. Your fellow members of the Board are the 
Secretary in the Local and .Municipal Department 
and the Surgeon-General?—Yes; it is a Board of 
three. 

6929. You have not very much power on the 
Sanitary Board to finally settle schemes?—Not to 
finally settle schemes, only to make recommenda¬ 
tions. 

6930. You have, as members of the Sanitary 
Board, no power at all of deciding on the schemes 
which are submitted to you?—I do not think so. 

6931. You refer them to Government?—We 
merely express general opinions. We say, “ We 
recommend the scheme,” or we can refer it back 
to the Sanitary Commissioner for a further 
opinion, or to the Sanitary Engineer, if it happens 
to be a Sanitary Engineer's question. If the 
scheme will cost Its. 10,000 or less we refer it, 
approved, to the Sanitary Engineer for sanction ; 
if above that limit, then to Government. 

6932. When you have made a recommendation 
you send it to the Local and Municipal Secretary? 
—Yes; all schemes costing over Rs. 10,000. 

6933. He is one of your colleagues on the 
Board?—Yes. 

6934. He in turn, having considered it, sends it 
on to you again as Chief Engineer in the Public 
Works Department ?—It finally comes to me after 
the Government has passed an order. 

6935. Does it not strike you that a system 
which requires your consideration of a scheme 
without any power of disposal on the Sanitary 
Board, and which is afterwards submitted to you 
in a totally different capacity, is a cumbrous and 
unnecessary procedure?—I certainly do think so. 

6936. And it must only entail loss of time and 
waste of money; do you agree to that?—I agree so 
far that I have already found a difficulty as the 
engineering member of the Board in passing an 
opinion on a scheme without going into the engin¬ 
eering question, and if I go into the engineering 
question I might as well deal with it at once. 

6937. Would it be better in your judgment to 
maintain the Sanitary Board, giving them power 
to decide, subject to reference to the Financial 
Department, and subject only to that, and abolish 
the reference to the Local and Municipal Depart¬ 
ment and the Public Works Department, or would 
it be better to abolish the Board and continue the 
reference to those departments'!—I think in one 
respect two references are necessary. It is un¬ 
necessary to go into a lot of engineering details 
before Government have passed an administrative 
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order that they approve of the expenditure on 
general lines for the object which is dealt with, 
and it seems desirable that they should first of all 
pass an administrative order on the general 
scheme, with an approximate figure of cost, before 
any detailed engineering questions are gone into. 

6938. Would you not at once find that the ad¬ 
ministrative department which has to pass the 
order would say lt We cannot pass the order until 
we know the final detailed cost ? They must 
have a figure of cost, which can be determined by 
a certain amount of engineering scrutiny on general 
lines. 

6939. However, you agree that the dual system 
wdiich at present exists is unsatisfactory ?—I think 
it could be improved. I would abolish the Board, 
as at present constituted. 

6940. Do you yourself, in your capacity as 
Secretary, actually pass orders upon all these 
recommendations as to posting, promotions, grant¬ 
ing leave, and so forth, or do you leave it largely 
to some subordinates ?—They all come to me. 

6941. Is there anything in point of time which 
could be advantageously saved by reference to some 
of your subordinates!—I do not think so with 
regard to officers, but the powers of Superintending 
Engineers in regard to the appointment and pay 
of lowly paid establishments in individual cases 
are disadvantageously restricted. 

6942. You have to refer the filling of vacancies 
and so forth to the Government, but with regard 
to what you call your upper subordinates that you 
can do without reference to Government?—-The 
Superintending Engineers can move a subordinate 
about and they can move Assistant Engineers 
about. 

6943. Do you think that many of these duties 
which devolve upon you could be quite as satis¬ 
factorily dealt wdth by your subordinates ?—The 
technical scrutiny of estimates detailing engineer¬ 
ing features of design, could be largely delegated 
to the Superintending Engineers, I think. 

6944. Are they in practice dealt with by them 
now ?—All new works exceeding in value Rs. 2,500 
are sent up at present to the Chief Engineer. 

6945. Are they practically scrutinised by him, 
or is he content to take the opinion of the District 
Engineers? — They are scrutinised by him at 
present, but there are certain matters of detail 
which are now' referred to the Chief Engineer the 
responsibility for which should, I think, rest with 
Superintending Engineers. 

6946. At all events you think they might per¬ 
fectly well be delegated?—The work we are engaged 
on now is to draw up rules of design and standard 
dimensions and type designs ; as soon as they are 
brought into play I think pow'ers might be largely 
increased. At present the powers of Superin¬ 
tending Engineers as a whole do not reach the 
limit that is imposed by the present Code. 

6947. Have you anything to tell us about the 
relations of your Superintending Engineers with 
the Collectors ; are they satisfactory on the whole ? 
—I can only speak for myself, I cannot speak for 
the Government ; suggestions have been made that 
the engineers should be put under the orders of 
the Collectors. 

6948. Rot in technical matters but in administra¬ 
tive matters?—That is the difficulty. I have never 
seen any practical scheme draw'n up showing 
exactly what it means or does not mean ; but I 
understand that some sort of control is asked for. 
I think that as the administrative head of his 
district the fullest co-operation should exist, and 
advice must be given by Public Works Officers to 
the Collector. I think the machinery of the 
department should be at his disposal ; but on the 
other hand I very much doubt whether he should 
be called upon to interfere with one of its working 
parts. There is a regular chain of discipline in 
the Public Works Department from the Chief 
Engineer downwards ; and the proposal seems to 
me to involve a break in the chain, and I think 
that in that way it would cause confusion. It 
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seems to me also to throw upon the Collector 
responsibilities and work which should more 
properly fall on the Superintending Engineers. 

6949. We have had before us some District Superin¬ 
tendents of Police, and I gathered from them that 
the District Magistrate has no power over the 
police, but he may give orders to District Superin¬ 
tendents of Police to do this, that, or the other ; 
he has no power of interference with the internal 
economy and discipline of the force. In the same 
way I think the suggestion here is that if a Col¬ 
lector saw a particular water channel which wanted 
repairing, he should bo able to give orders on the 
spot to do that, without referring to the Executive 
Engineer, who might be a great distance away. 
Would you have any objection to that?—If you 
give him power over one thing you give him power 
over other things. 

6950. If the powers of discipline of the District 
Superintendent of Police over his force were not 
interfered with, and similar lines were to obtain 
in the allocation of power to the Collector over the 
Public Works Department, speaking generally, 
there ought not to be any difficulty about dis¬ 
ciplinary questions in the Public M orks Depart¬ 
ment?—So long as he does not touch upon any 
technical or engineering questions. 

6951. (Mr. Meyer.) You spoke of granting larger 
powers to Superintending Engineers. Have you not 
lately received a letter from the Government of 
India making very specific suggestions on those 
points? What is being done upon that?—The 
letter has not been replied to. 

6952. The Government of India have called for 
your opinion?—Yes. 

6953. Suppose the result is that there is a con¬ 
siderable amount of decentralization, and larger 
powers are given to Superintending Engineers, the 
initiative will have come from tho Government of 
India?—Yes, officially ; I have been working in 
the same direction myself, though not to the extent 
proposed by the Government of India. 

6954. Have you sent in any proposals for larger 
powers to the provincial Government in respect of 
public works affairs? — We sent in a list of 
items in regard to which extended powers might 
be given by the Government of India to the Local 
Government. 

6955. When was that sent in?—A few days ago. 

6956. Assuming that it has funds available, a 
provincial Government can incur large expenditure 
on works without reference to the Government of 
India at all?—They can sanction up to 10 lakhs. 

6957. And including establishment charges ?— 
Up to 12£ lakhs. 

6958. There is an exception as regards expendi¬ 
ture upon Government houses?—Yes ; there is a 
restriction with regard to the residence of a Gover¬ 
nor of Rs. 15,000 on any one house in a year ; 
anything over that sum has to be submitted to the 
Government of India. 

6959. That is to say, in regard to Government 
House, Madras, if repairs or alterations to the 
extent of Rs. 20,000 were to be undertaken this 
year, you would have to get the special sanction 
of the Government of India?—That is as to new 
works. 

6960. And repairs?—Ordinary repairs are not 
restricted in that way, I think. 

6961. Assuming that to be so, do you think that 
the existing restriction is necessary ?—Yo. 

6962. Would your idea be to give full powers to 
the provincial Government?—I think full power 
might be given ; it is provincial money. 

6963. That is to say, full power up to the extent 
of 121- lakhs as for other works?—Yes. 

6964. Suppose it was contemplated to enlarge 
Government House very much—up to a cost of 
10 lakhs—the provincial Government might in your 
opinion be aliotved to do it. just as they might 
enlarge the Secretariat here?—I think so. 

6965. There is another restriction in regard to 
houses occupied by Government officers. You 
charge rent on them as a rule, do you not?—Yes. 
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6969. Tour rents are fixed upon what one might 
call quasi-commercial considerations with reference 
to the initial capital cost of the house and site, 
and with reference to the recurring maintenance 
charges ?—Tes. 

6967. But there is a limit ; you cannot charge 
an officer more than 10 per cent, of his salary in 
the shape of rent?—No. 

6908. And the rent ordinarily should be 8 per 
cent, of the officer’s salary?—Yes. 

6969. Is it not the case that if the cost of your 
house would exceed 8 per cant, of the salary of 
the officer who would ordinarily occupy it, you 
have to go to the Government of India for special 
sanction ?—Yes. 

6970. Is that necessary ?—I think the rules might 
be taken as a general guide as to what is proper, 
but the Local Government might have power to 
deal with special cases and to deviate from the 
rules if they thought fit. 

6971. Absolutely, or within some larger margin? 
—I think absolutely. 

6972. Would you report to the Government of 
India in such a case?—Yes. I would not propose 
to abolish the rules ; I would propose that the rules 
should be as they are now, but that the Govern¬ 
ment should deal with special cases. 

6973. The Government should have a dispensing 
power you mean ?—Yes. 

6974. What would be the object then of having 
special' reports to the Government of India ; do 
you mean that it would be some sort of a check ?— 
As a check. 

6975. You speak of the scrutiny of the plans of 
works for District Boards ; you have had experience 
of those as a Superintending Engineer, and possibly 
as an Executive Engineer?—To some extent—for 
bridges mostly. 

6976. Has every work costing over Rs. 2,500 to 
go to the Executive Engineer for scrutiny ?—No. 
All works of a special and unusual character cost¬ 
ing lRs. 2,500 and upwards go to the Superintend¬ 
ing Engineer for advice. The Superintending 
Engineer sends on those above Rs. 5,000 to the 
Chief Engineer for Government sanction. 

6977. They do not go through the Executive 
Engineer at all?—I do not think so. 

6978. Is that a good limit; might not the Dis¬ 
trict Board have some larger discretion?—I find 
that many of the plans that come up now want 
some alteration; I am not in a position really to 
say whether the District Board Engineer should 
be given greater powers; we have no control over 
them. 

6979. (Sir Steyning Edgerley.) Have you many 
Government houses at the out-stations, Govern¬ 
ment buildings which are occupied by Collectors 
and Assistant Collectors, Assistant Police Super¬ 
intendents and so on; does the Madras Govern¬ 
ment house its officers in Government buildings 
much?—Yes, it is increasing. 

6980. How do your rents compare with those of 
a private landlord in the same stations?—I do not 
know that I can say. 

6981. What does a Collector’s house in an out- 
station—a Government bungalow—cost to build P 
—About Rs. 40,000. 

6982. And what is the rent ?—About Rs. 180; it 
may be that. 

6983. Do you charge any of your Collectors 
Rs. 180 a month rent?—We are bound to charge 
•them the rent as it works out. 

6984. May we take it that that is very much 
higher than they could probably get a house for 
if one were available?—Yes, perhaps it is; but 
of course they cannot get a house of the descrip¬ 
tion that is built for them. 

6985. But they could house themselves for a 
good deal less probably?—Government only build 
houses where there are none available—where 
they have not got houses. 


6986. If Government took a long lease of a xh e Hon. Mr< 
house would not any private landlord probably be F. J. Wilton. 

very glad to do it at something less than what - 

you do? — Yes, if a suitable house was available. 29 Nov., 1907. 

6987. When an officer takes a Government house 
he has to keep it on throughout the twelve 
months; it is his official residence, and there is an 
end of it; he has to pay his rent all through the 
year?—He has to pay for it as long as he occupies 
it. 

6988. All through the year, even when he is on 
tour?—Yes. 

6989. Officers like Assistant Collectors and Dis¬ 
trict Superintendents of Police when they are in a 
private house very often throw it up when the 
touring season comes?—I do not know about that. 

In Madras they tour all the year round. 

6990. Do they keep a house all the year round? 

—I think so, generally. 

6991. Do you think that the system of Govern¬ 
ment rents—it is not your fault, but the system 
as you are obliged to enforce it—is rather a heavy 
tax on the officers. Do you get many complaints 
about it?—I do not think we do; officers some¬ 
times want the houses. 

6992. When you examine these District Board 
estimates and so on, do you do that work for them 
free?—Some work is done free by order of the 
Government, and some work a charge is made for. 

6993. Do you know the principle of division?— 

No charge is levied when a provincial grant is 
made for the work, as in such case the charge 
would be pro tanto a reduction of the grant. No 
charge is made in the case of famine works under¬ 
taken by the Public Works Department from 
local funds. 

6994. Your correspondence with the Govern¬ 
ment of India is really limited to very big works 
and to questions of rent and so on? — There are a 
number of small things that have to go up to the 
Government, of India. 

6995. (Mr. Dutt.) You would not approve of the 
District Engineer being placed under the Collector 
for the purposes of the distribution of irrigation 
water?—A general order to that effect I think 
would not be desirable. 

6996. But would you approve of the District 
Engineer acting in consultation with the Collector 
in all matters relating to the distribution of irri¬ 
gation water?—He is already supposed to act in 
consultation with the Collector on all this sort of 
things. 

6997. When the Collector sends in an instruc¬ 
tion or an opinion on that matter, he will either 
comply with it or send it on to the Superintending 
Engineer?—Under the rules that exist, in any 
cases where a Collector’s wishes in regard to 
the construction of new works or the repair of 
existing ones are not complied with the Superin¬ 
tending Engineer has to give the reason, and the 
Collector can refer it to Government. 

6998. Are you certain that he has to give his 
reason to the Collector or to the Superintending 
Engineer?—That is my impression. 

6999. However, if there was no such rule, would 
you have any objection to having a rule of that 
kind?—That is rather an irrigation question, but 
we want to do all we can to get the officers to act 
together. 

7000. Do you see any strong objection to it?— 

I see this objection, that in regard to a certain 
project the whole success of the project depends 
very often upon technical questions regarding the 
uses of water, and also technical questions in re¬ 
gard to discharges which we have to take account 
of—rainfall and flood discharges; and if a consulta¬ 
tion is to go on before a sluice is shut or a weir is 
thrown open and so forth, it might not be advan¬ 
tageous ; but generally speaking, I think we want 
the administrative officers of Government to have 
the opinion and advice of the engineers and the 
‘engineers to co-operate with them in every pos¬ 
sible way for the advantage of Government. 
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7001. When they cannot agree what would-you 
suggest; when the request is sent up to the Super¬ 
intending Engineer would you object to his saying 
“ For these technical matters it is impossible to 
comply with the Collector’s requisition ”?—His 
reaso'ns should be given I think. 

7002. (Mr. Hichcns.) What roads are under the 
charge of the Public Works Department?—Only a 
few special ones; most of the roads are dealt with 
by the District Boards. 

7003. Does your department inspect the roads 
of the District Boards at all?—The Superintend¬ 
ing Engineers are supposed to report to the Pre¬ 
sidents of District Boards anything they notice in 
which they can help, and generally act as advisers 
in any case that seems necessary. 

7004. Speaking generally, is it your impression 
as the Head of that Department that the District 
Boards make their roads pretty well?—I am 
afraid I cannot say. 


7005. Should any of the roads that are now 
made by the District Boards be transferred to the 
Government?—Government now* and again does 


take over the roads; it is generally a question of 
funds ; the District Board cannot afford enough to 
keep them in order; then they apply to the 
Government, and Government takes them over. 

7006. Would it be wise if the Government took 
a larger share of road construction under their 
wing?—I see no strong reason at present why 
they should ; it involves an entire change of the 
present system. 

7007. (Chairman.) It has been suggested to me 
that in your dual capacity as Chief Engineer and 
Secretary to Government in the Public. Works De¬ 
partment, you may have occasion to advise Govern¬ 
ment as Secretary regarding appeals of depart¬ 
mental subordinates against your ordors as Chief 
Engineer; is that a fact?—It mUBt be a fact; any 
appeal to Government would naturally go to the 
Secretary. 

7008. Then in that particular instance there 
might, in one or two exceptional cases, be a reason 
for extending the right of appeal in regard to 
your department which would not obtain in other 
departments; would you agree to that?—Yes. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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7009. (Chairman.) You are a missionary?—Yes, 
of the Cnited Free Church of Scotland. I came 
out to India in 1879. 

7010. What part of India have you been prin¬ 
cipally resident in?—In South India. For four 
months I was in Madras City, all the rest of the 
time I was in Chingloput. 

7011. You have a very good acquaintance with 
the district ?—Yes, because I have lived there the 
whole time with the exception of four months. 

7012. (Sir Frederic Lely.) You have been in 
touch and on intimate terms with various classes 
of the people?—Yes. 

7013. I supose you speak the languago with per¬ 
fect ease?—Yes. 

7014. Does your Mission engage in cultivation 
at all?—Yes, as a part of our industrial work. 

7015. You have been intimately connected then 
with the cultivating interests?—That is only part 
of my work. 

7016. Still in the course of your work you have 
been brought into contact with the cultivators as 
a class?—To a large extent, and especially our 
own people. 

7017. Also, you have had intercourse with others 
who do not belong to your flock?—Yes. 

7018. Have you noticed during the time you have 
been in India any change in the attitude of the 
people towards the officers of the Government?—It 
depends upon what officers you mean ; if it is the 
higher officers, I do not think there is very much 
change, because if a European Collector is sym¬ 
pathetic and alert the people do respect him still ; 

I do not see very much change ; it depends very 
much on the person, too. 

7019. As a matter of fact, do they see much or 
know much of the higher officers of Government ? 
—Not very much ; I do not think they see so much 
as they used to ; I think the higher officers are too 
much worked. 

7020. What do you mean by the higher officers? 
The Collector, the Sub-Collector and officers of 
that grade ; I think they have far too much work 
to do. 

7021. And the result is?—The result is that they 
have not time really to mingle with the people and 
see the people as perhaps they ought to do ; I do 
not think it is their fault to a large extent. 

7022. As a matter of fact if a man has a griev¬ 
ance, can he get access to one of these higher 
officers that yon speak of and an opportunity of 
telling it?—He can, but he must present a petition 
in the vernacular. 


7023. I suppose many of your people have griev¬ 
ances ?—Yes. 

7024. Real or fancied?—Sometimes—a good 
many are fancied. 

7025. Have they as a matter of fact an oppor¬ 
tunity of stating those grievances in person to the 
higher officers of the district ?—I believe they have ; 
they must present a petition, I understand, in the 
vernacular, and I do not think that these officers 
have much time to look into matters, that is my 
opinion. 

7026. However, as a matter of fact if a man has 
a grievance he can generally make sure of being 
able to represent it in person ?—I think so. 

7027. For all practical purposes the European 
officer nr higher officer is accessible ? — He is, 
but I do not think that he has time to see the 
people on account of having so much work to do. 

7028. He is not on the familiar terms ho for¬ 
merly was?—No, I do not think so. 

7029. Is there any other reason besides what you 
suggest, namely, overwork ?—I think also perhaps 
their lack of fluency in speaking Tamil ; as a rule 
they have not full command of the language, and 
they have not had opportunity enough of getting 
full command. 

7030. Have they less command of the language 
than the officers had when you first came to the 
country ?—I know some officers at present who have 
a very good command of the language. 

7031. And some who have not?—And some who 
have not, as far as I can see. 

703*2. Is there any well grounded complaint, 
among the people, of the different attitude of 
Government as such—that it is more rigid?—I 
think it is more rigid ; I think it has a greater 
tendency to go by rule than it had in former 
times. 

7033. In all branches of Government?—Almost 
all branches of Government ; I think the tendency 
is to have a set of rules and keep to those rules, 
and the whole system becomes somewhat mechani¬ 
cal ; there is not enough discretionary power, I 
think, granted to the high officers. 

7034. Is that the opinion you have formed your¬ 
self, or is it the opinion of the people as you have 
gathered it from talk with them ?—I think it is the 
combined idea. 

7035. (Mr. Dutt.) Have you come in contact with 
any of the village panchayats in the district?—I 
do not think there are any panchayats at all. 
There used to be panchayats, but at present it is 
the village munsiff and the Jcarnam, the village 
accountant, who are really the heads of the village. 
I would suggest that a panchayat be formed in 
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every village, or at least in every raiyatwari vil¬ 
lage, where there is at present a munsifi and a 
karnam. The whole administration, as it were, 
rests upon these petty village officers ; almost ali 
the information that is got is got through them, 
and I think that you might have a little village 
Board with the munsiff at the head and with the 
karnam and three or four or five of the leading 
men on the Board. 

7036. You would recommend that panchayats be 
formed, including the village munsiff and the 
karnaml —Yes. There is a peculiarity about the 
Indian villagers, that if there is anything to be 
considered, if any difficult point arises, they 
naturally call a panchayat, and when the decision 
is given they follow out that decision and do not 
demur to it. So it would be if you had a pan¬ 
chayat formed in every village. There are 54,000 
villages in the Madras Presidency. Perhaps it 
would be too much to have a panchayat in each 
village, but there are 34,000 raiyatwari villages, 
and if a panchayat was formed in each of those, it 
would be a great thing. What you want in India 
is the development of local self-government, and 
this goes to the very root of the matter. The 
development of the education of the people so far 
as self-government is concerned ought to begin at 
the village panchayat; then after that it could be 
enlarged. 

7037. Do the villagers still form panchayats 
among themselves for the settlement of local ques¬ 
tions which come up among them ?—I do not think 
so. From what I have been able to gather there 
is a very strained relationship between village 
officers and revenue collectors and so on. 

7038. I mean in regard to matters which have 
nothing to do with the village officers—little social 
questions and so on ; in those matters do they 
form little assemblies of their own?—I am not 
sure. 

7039. Did you find this prevailing to any great 
extent when you first came to India 28 years ago ? 
—I think so. 

7040. And you think it would be a good thing to 
try to revive that?—I think so. 

7041. You think they could be entrusted with 
simple duties?—Such as village sanitation, the 
making of village roads and communications ; and 
also perhaps, when times of remission came, the 
revenue officers might ask the panchayat their 
opinion as to what fields required remission. At 
present it rests on the village officers ; when it is 
left in the hands of one or two men they will be 
biassed and prejudiced, but when there is a body 
of men, their combined opinion must be much 
better than a single man’s opinion. Also with 
reference perhaps to education, I do not think we 
have gone down far enough with reference to the 
development of elementary education in India. 
Simple village schools might be placed in the hands 
of these people. At present the matter is 
managed by taluk Boards and District Boards. I 
was a member of the taluk Board and District 
Board for many years and also a Councillor in the 
municipality of Ohingleput, also an official visitor 
to the Government Beformatory at Chingleput, so 
that I have had some experience. 

7042. As to these village panchayats, would the 
division of the people into different castes stand in 
the way of their successful working?—I do not 
think so. 

7043. You think that for village matters they 
could come together notwithstanding their division 
into castes?—It would require supervision, of 
course, by the higher authorities ; there is no 
doubt of that. If these village panchayats were 
formed throughout South India, I think there 
should be a special officer appointed such as you 
have in the Accountant’s Department. A man is 
sent down from the Accountant-General’s Depart¬ 
ment to audit the municipal books and accounts ; 
he comes and criticises what has been done, and 
points out the defects, and co-ordinates the whole 
system, comparing the books of one municipality 
with those of all other municipalities. In the 
same way there might be an officer appointed by 
Government to supervise these panchayats; he 


would know how they should be managed; he 
could look into all the details connected with them, 
and criticise their work, and co-ordinate them with 
all the other panchayats. 

7044. With some supervision of that kind do you 
think the institution would be likely to succeed?— 

I think so, because it is suited to the genius of the 
Indian people. There are many things that they 
think the panchayat would be the right thing to 
manage if they could be got together. In marriage 
questions, for instance, among the lower classes 
they have a special panchayat in any questions 
connected with marriage responsibilities ; in case 
of any dispute the panchayat is called together to 
settle it, and it even dissolves the union in some 
cases. 

7045. You think that such an institution is 
suited to the genius of the people?—Yes, and I 
think it is a great mistake that that simple Board 
has been allowed to die out. 

7046. Do you think that taluk Boards on the 
whole do useful work?—Yes, I think they do. I 
have no doubt the members of the Board at 
present do not take a very great interest in Local 
Board matters, and sometimes their opinion is not 
worth much, but still it is in the line of local self- 
government, and one can never learn to swim until 
one goes into the water ; so, it is necessary that 
these Boards should be called into being, and the 
people educated up to be able to manage them. 
That is not done in a day ; it requires many years’ 
experience, and the defects will gradually dis¬ 
appear as time goes on if patience is exercised. 

7047. Would similar remarks apply to District 
Boards?—Yes. To improve that, I think that 
committees should be appointed in connection with 
these Boards, and executive power to a large extent 
should be given to these committees. At present 
the executive power is wholly, I think, in the 
hands of the President ; but sub-committees might 
bo appointed, and they might be granted a certain 
amount of power to carry through things. That 
would make these men take a very great interest 
in the matters for which they were appointed. The 
Boards take very little interest in education—I 
mean very little practical interest; no doubt they 
all have education at heart, but the practical 
interest is very little, simply because they have 
not been called upon to apply their minds to the 
matter and try to guide the development of educa¬ 
tion in their district. If some power was given 
to them to do that, they might take a very much 
greater interest and make things go in a way that 
they never went before. I would suggest that, or 
the creation of a school Board for each district, in 
which men of this class would have power over 
education. The whole education would be in the 
hands of this special Board, and they would have 
their own officers and pay their own officers, and 
of course get grants from the District Board or 
from Government. 

7048. If you think that the taluk Boards and 
District Boards could be induced to do the work, 
you would not recommend the creation of separate 
school Boards?—No, if they could be got to do it, 
but they have not yet got it into their heads to do 
it. It might be done by appointing special com¬ 
mittees in connection with these Boards, and 
putting it in the hands of two or three men who 
would really take an interest in it. I would say 
that not only with reference to education, but with 
reference to roads and sanitation. 

7049. What you mean is that there should be two 
or three separate sub-committees formed ?—Yes, and 
that these should report every month to the taluk 
Board ; if anything went wrong the other members 
of the taluk Board would call them to account, and 
a further advantage would be that the other mem¬ 
bers would come to take an interest in what these 
sub-committees were doing. 

7050. (Mr. Hichens.) In your experience are the 
inhabitants of a village more or less homogeneous? 
—*It depends ; there are certain villages where 
Muhammadans predominate for example, and some 
villages where certain other castes predominate ; 
as a rule the central street is occupied by the 
Brahmans, and behind the Brahmans there ar 
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Sudras, and at a little distance from each caste 
village there is the Panchama village,—the Parialis 
village ; that is almost universally the case in 
South India. 

7051. I suppose they are torn by factions in the 
villages ?—Of course ; there are always factions in 
India. 

7052. Do you think that that would prevent them 
coming to a reasonable decision in regard to 
matters entrusted to the panchayat?—There would 
be leading men ill each village or group of villages 
that was chosen to have a panchayat ; the leading 
men must be chosen, and the people themselves, 

I think, should have the power of choosing those 
men, otherwise a panchayat would be of very little 
use. 

7053. Is the existence of these factions likely to 
prevent questions being decided on their merits? 
Suppose a question that was relegated to a pan¬ 
chayat came up ; would not each faction act qua. 
faction, or trv to decide qua faction, and not 
consider the merits of the particular matter?—The 
tendency would be in that direction, but I think 
if the people had the power to choose these men to 
be on the panchayat they would respect the 
decisions of the panchayat. It is always the case 
that when a panchayat is formed for any particu¬ 
lar matter the members are chosen by the people 
of the place, and their decision is respected. 

7054. Then your opinion is that the sense of 
responsibility that would be developed would in 
time make them respect the decisions of the pan¬ 
chayat ? — In time ; you would need to have 
patience ; it must grow and I believe it would 
grow ; I believe that a great deal is lost by want 
of patience in this country. 

7055. You say there is a certain amount of 
faction as between the various sections in a village. 
Does the same feeling obtain as between one 
village and another?—I do not think so ; I think 
it is more in personal matters. 

7056. (Mr. Meyer.) In your part of the world you 
have got a series of “ right hand ” and “ left hand ’ 
castes who are at frequent enmity with one 
another?—Yes. 

7057. Would they work harmoniously on a pan¬ 
chayat?—If it is for the common good, I think they 
would. 

7058. Would the minority accept the decision of 
the majority loyally or would they try and appeal 
to higher authority?—My general view is that the 
Indian people scarcely ever yield to these things ; 
they like to go to a higher person or court in order 
to get their view of the matter carried out ; no 
doubt that is natural. 

7059. A man will drink the cup of appeal to its 
last dregs—is that your experience ?—I do not think 
it would be so with regard to ordinary village 
people ; there are many of them who are un¬ 
educated ; very few in the villages are educated, 
and there is a great deal of deference shown to 
people higher than themselves amongst the 
villagers. 

7060. It would be desirable, however, if the pan¬ 
el) ayats are to do any good, to make their decisions 
final, within reasonable limits?—In petty cases, 

I think so. 

7061. You must have no recourse to the sub¬ 
magistrate or the district munsiff as against the 
panchayat ?—For very small petty cases I think 
that would be quite enough. I was told by a 
Brahman the other day that his father was a 
munsiff in a certain village near Chingleput ; his 
experience goes back about 50 years ; there were 
panchayats in those days, and this was the sort 
of thing that took place at that time. An accusa¬ 
tion was made against a man ; the munsiff 
called his panchayat together ; they sent for 
the man and asked him if he had done the 
thing that was complained of ; the man always 
confessed, because the munsiff and these men of 
the village know all the circumstances of the people 
of the village, they know their conditions and 
their characters and what they would be likely to 
do, and so there is very little chance of a man 
successfully denying a thing if he has done it, and 


consequently he confesses. The munsiff says, All 
right, you must pay so milch to this complainant 
for doing a thing like this,” and the man always 
pays, and the whole thing is done with ; justice 
is ' administered, and no more is heard of the 
matter. That is the kind of paternal relationship 
that used to exist. All that is gone in these days, 
and perhaps if panchayats were revived this sort 
of thing might return again. 

7062. You spoke of a supervisor of panchayats ; 
how many supervisors would you need? You spoke 
of 34,000 Government villages ; I suppose it would 
be impossible to have one man to supeivise the 
panchayats in all the villages?—Yes. 

7063. You would have one in each district per¬ 
haps ?—It depends on the number in each district ; 
that would be a matter of detail which would be 
considered afterwards ; but the point is to create 
these panchayats. I believe that local self-govern¬ 
ment centres upon these panchayats and that if 
they are properly managed the people would be 
educated into serving on higher Boards — taluk 
Boards and District Boards and so on—m the 
future. 

7064. But cannot such supervision as is required 
be better done by the local tahsildar and the 
Divisional Officer rather than by starting a fresh 
Panchayat Department, as you might call it, with 
a special officer ?—‘I do not think so, because the 
tahsildar has an immense amount of work to do, 
and I do not think he would have time for such 
work. Moreover, he has to do with revenue matters 
and other matters which might bring him into 
conflict with these people. If you had a man who 
was quite separate from the tahsildar or Divisional 
Officer, and who had as his sole duty the organisa¬ 
tion of the panchayats, I think they would be 
better managed. 

7065. You spoke about the increased rigidity of 
our administration in the district ; the Collector 
and other offieers can no longer act, you say, at 
their discretion ; they are more bound by rule. 

Is that your general opinion?—That is speaking 
generally. 

7066. I suppose that results to a certain extent 
in facilities for appeal against the acts of those 
officers. If a man’s decision upon a point is final, 
he can exercise some discretion ; if there is an 
appeal, he is bound by the letter of the law ; is 
not that the tendency ?—I have not much experience 
of that ; I cannot say. 

7067. You spoke of education in connection with 
the local Boards. A previous witness suggested 
that education should be taken away from the local 
bodies and entirely run by the Educational Depart¬ 
ment. I gather that you would be entirely opposed 
to such a plan as that ?—That was my opinion some 
years ago. 

7068. You now think it should be centralized?—• 

I advocated School Boards ; I complained of the 
inaction of these Boards ; in fact, education was 
going back under these Boards in South India for 
a number of years. If you go back ten years it is 
absolutely stationary ; there is no improvement 
whatever ; there are the same number of pupils 
and the same number of schools now that there 
were ten years ago. So that unless something is 
done to quicken the energy of the Board members, 
some other system must be adopted. I do not know 
whether the Educational Department would be any 
better. If the Boards cannot be made to take a 
greater interest in education, then it should be 
taken out of their hands altogether, and separate 
School Boards established with members who would 
take an interest in such work. 

7069. Would you have them raise a special cess 
for schools?—Yes, I have advocated that too. I 
think that not enough is done by the Government 
for elementary education. Government are just 
playing with elementary education. 

7070. You would be prepared to have a special 
School Board with a special School Board rate 
ad hnc, and supplementary to the ordinary land 
cess?—I have advocated in the public press that an 
education cess should be put on ; for example one 
anna in every rupee. Under land revenue 62<5 lakhs 
are collected in Madras ; if one anna in the rupee 
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was put on for education it would give a large 
amount of money for the purpose. 

7071. That is in addition to the cesses now levied 
for general purposes?—Yes. 

7072. Do you think that would be popular?—I do 
not think it would be popular, but you may have 
to do that in time. 

7073. Your idea of education is that it should be 
as far as possible worked by a local body, whether 
it be the taluk Board or some new special Board, 
but not directly by the central provincial Govern¬ 
ment?—I think not, but finally that, if they cannot 
do better without. 

7074. Speaking from your experience of District 
Boards and taluk Boards, apart from education, 
do you consider that they are bodies which deserve 
to have larger powers than they at present possess ? 
—I think so, and I think that the elective prin¬ 
ciple ought to be introduced ; at present there is 
really no elective principle at work. 


7075. Surely you have the taluk Board electing to 
the District Board?—To my mind that is not real 
election, because all the members on the taluk 
Board are nominated, and it is from these nomin¬ 
ated members that members are chosen to the Dis¬ 
trict Board. 

7076. Then you would like to have an elected 
taluk Board, and you would like to give the taluk 
Board greater powers?—Something like that. 

7077. One or two witnesses have proposed the 
abolition of District Boards, and that all such 
local power as now vests in the District Board 
should be distributed as far as possible between 
the taluk Boards ; are you in favour of that?—I am 
not so sure about that, because you require some 
body to supervise the work, and I do not see how 
the different taluk Boards could be supervised and 
co-ordinated in the proper way unless there is some 
central authority. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Khan Sahib Mahomed Aziz-cd-imn Sahib Bahadur was called and examined. 


7078. (Chairman.) You are Collector of South 
Canara ?—Yes. 

7079. How long have you been a Collector?—I 
have been permanent Collector for the last two 
years here ; before that I was for some months 
Collector of the Anantapur district. 

7080. Having been in your Collectorate for two 
years, I presume you are pretty well acquainted 
with it?—Yes ; especially as I was Deputy Col¬ 
lector for several years before I commenced service 
in 1882. 

7081. Have you in the course of your experience as 
an officer been constantly moved from district to 
district?—No. 

7082. You have been fairly stationary?—Fairly 
stationary ; in fact, I was kept very long in the 
districts to which I was posted. 

7083. That very fact, I imagine, has caused you 
to know the people of your district better than 
many Collectors can know their districts?—Cer¬ 
tainly. 

7084. Have you a good knowledge of the par¬ 
ticular vernacular spoken in South Canara?—Yes. 

7085. You are not a native of South Canara?— 
No. 

7086. But you know the vernacular spoken there? 
—There are five vernaculars spoken in South 
Canara. 

7087. Do you know them all ?—I do not know 
all, but I know three of them. 

7088. You know three of them well ?—Yes, fairly 
well, and besides I know Tamil and Telugu, which 
I had to know when I was on the east coast. 

7089. You are able therefore to speak fairly 
freely -with the people?—Yes, I am able to speak 
fairly freely ; I make use of Hindustani generally. 

7090. Do you find that in those districts the ver¬ 
nacular of which you do not know you have more 
difficulty in ascertaining what the views of the 
population are than in districts the vernacular of 
which you do know?—Certainly ; if the language 
is known we are able to discourse with the people 
freely and can exchange thoughts ; if we do not 
know the language we are wide of the people, and 
the people are wide of us. 

7091. Of course, it is of great importance that 
there should be a good knowledge of the vernacular 
on the part of all Divisional Officers?—It is of 
paramount importance. 

7092. How is most of your time occupied as Col¬ 
lector—in or out of your office ; how many hours 
do you devote every day to your office work?—I 
have to devote almost the whole time to my office 
work. 

7093. Except in those seasons when you are 
touring?—Even during those seasons I have to do 
the office work and inspect and tour as well. 
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7094. When you are what is called on tour how 
many hours are you in the office as a rule ?— 
I attend the office between 2 and 5. The rest of 
the time I work at home. 

7095. That is to say, when you are on tour you 
have to devote three hours a day to office work?— 
No ; I mean when I am at headquarters. 

7096. But when you are on tour?—When I am on 
tour I finish the office work as soon as the post is 
received from the office ; then the rest of the time 
I spend in seeing the people. 

7097. How many hours do you have to give to 
purely office work when you are on tour?—Three 
hours a day is sufficient. 

7098. Have you any suggestion to make to us 
whereby the amount of office work could be re¬ 
duced ?—Yes. I think it is necessary that some of 
the powers of the Board should be delegated to the 
Collectors ; the non-delegation of such powers gives 
rise to unnecessary correspondence, and no 
material object is gained. 

7099. Those powers which you think ought to be 
delegated would set free the Collector from a great 
deal of correspondence and office work, and he 
would be better able to get about?—Yes. 

7100. That is the object of the delegation which 
you think ought to be made?—Yes. 

7101. Now, you are well acquainted with the 
District Boards and taluk Boards, of course ?—Yes ; 
except for two years when I was senior Presidency 
Magistrate in the town of Madras, all the rest of 
my time I was in the mufassal, I was connected 
more or less with taluk Boards and District 
Boards; I was elected Chairman in the South 
Arcot district for several years. 

7102. Would you agree with the suggestion of one 
of the witnesses that if an Advisory Council were 
started it would be desirable to do away with the 
District Board ?—My difficulty has been this ; I 
do not know what this Advisory Council is put for¬ 
ward for, 

7103. Questions of revenue, or small irrigation 
schemes, or roads, or things of that sort, or small 
educational matters ?—I should like to take these 
things seriatim and, if permitted, to express my 
views. 

7104. If you started a Council would you find 
persons in the district who would form satisfactory 
members of it?—Yes, but I want to know before 
what this Advisory Council is intended for. 

7105. Would it depend upon the subjects referred 
to them, whether or not the formation of an Ad¬ 
visory Council was advisable ?—-Yes ; if I know 
what the subjects are to be, I can say from my 
experience what these Councils would be likely to 
do. 

7106. Do you think the District Board is a good 
Board and does good work ?—Yes, I think so. 
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7107. Might its powers be extended advantage¬ 
ously?—I think it has got nearly all the powers 
necessary in this Presidency. 

7108. Then, should the taluk Board’s powers be 
extended ?—I do not know in what direction ; they 
might be given larger allotments if necessary ; 
they have all the necessary powers within their 
own jurisdiction. 

7109. Do you agree that the formation of village 
panchayats is advisable or not?—There is already a 
panchayat under the District Boards Act which is 
called a union panchayat. These union panchayats 
are not held in favour by the people, because they 
i nvolvo taxation. . I remember that once there was a 
proposal to establish a union at Pamidi in the 
Anantapur district, and that excited very angry 
opposition. As it is, the people are not in a 
position to make any self sacrifices, and they do 
not want any union or other institution which will 
involve taxation. If by these panchayats is meant 
the old panchayats that we read of in history, it 
is a different matter ; I think that some such sys¬ 
tem might be introduced, but not on the old 
arbitrary lines ; they must be introduced on more 
civilised lines. 

7110. Then you would give them power to deal 
with petty civil and criminal cases?—Yes ; we have 
already civil benches in the villages ; we could not 
have criminal benches appointed unless the Village 
Magistrates Act was amended. 

7111. If their powers were restricted to small 
questions, and they had no power of rating or 
power of taxation put into their hands, you think 
it would be desirable to start panchayats?—I think 
so. 

7112. But it would be undesirable to give them 
power of rating or taxing?—Yes ; rating or taxing 
they do not like, and to give them those powers 
would upset the whole thing. What I wanted was 
to educate the people to dispose of their petty civil 
and criminal cases, and thus save the public from 
going to the expensive courts and getting ruined. 

7113. It has been suggested that the right of 
appeal in administrative matters should be 
limited ; do you think that that would be a wise 
thing or not 1—1 think as the law now stands it is 
fairly well limited, and I do not think that by 
appealing to so many authorities much good 
■ensues ; but at the same time it is a privilege which 
the people cherish much, and it would give rise to 
considerable dissatisfaction if the right of appeal 
was curtailed. 

7114. As a matter of practice, how far are 
appeals carried, I mean taking the generality of 
appeals? Do a great many pass through your 
hands ?—Yes. 

7115. Where do they generally end?—There are 
some appeals which the Collector disposes of 
finally ; there are no appeals against punishment 
by petty fines, but in cases of dismissal of a ser¬ 
vant whose pay is Rs. 50 or more there is an 
appeal from the Collector’s decision to the Board 
and a second appeal to the Government. 

7116. As a matter of practice, do they appeal 
beyond the Board?—They do sometimes. 

7117. But very seldom?—Very seldom. 

7118. So that what they are practically satisfied 
with, is an appeal from the Divisional Officer to 
you and from you to the Board of Revenue?—Yes. 

7119. That is practically what satisfies the 
people?—Yes, it satisfies the people, but the right 
of further appeal in those cases in which it is 
now exercised cannot be restricted without giving 
dissatisfaction to the people; they appreciate it as 
a great constitutional privilege which they have 
obtained under the British Government of setting 
forth their grievances and obtaining justice in one 
place or the other. 

7120. (Mr. Butt.) Suppose that plague relief 
measures had to be adopted, and the people had 
to be segregated, or women had to be examined, 
do you think an Advisory Board would on such 
occasions be of some help to the Collector?—As a 
matter of fact there has been plague in Mangalore 


for the last five or seven years, and I have had 
much to do with it during the last few years; we 
have there what we call a Vigilance Committee 
consisting of 40 members; we meet every fort¬ 
night, and we get information from them as to 
the localities where dead rats are found and so 
forth. 

7121. Are these non-officials?—Yes; in that way 
they are of use, but their influence on the public 
is practically nil; the people do not care very 
much. But there are some influential persons who 
do render us valuable assistance. 

7122. If such influential persons were made to 
form an Advisory Board, could they in times of 
plague be of some assistance to the Collector?— 
Yes, it has been found of assistance and we have 
now a Vigilance Committee in Mangalore. 

7123. Then, on the occurrence of famine or 
scarcity, could the members of an Advisory Board 
if properly elected or selected be of some use to 
the Collector in representing to him the condition 
of different classes of people whose condition is not 
generally known to the higher authorities?—I do 
not think the Advisory Board will know much 
about what takes place in the district or in the 
taluk which may be afflicted with famine. The 
Collector, as it is, is touring about in his district, 
and he is able to consult on such occasions various 
people. 

7124. You think on famine occasions they would 
not be of much use?—I do not think that beyond 
drawing upon their imagination they will be of 
much use. 

7125. Not as private un-official members?—Xo. 

7126. Then with regard to occurrences such as 
floods and othe'r calamities; would they not be of 
any use in giving an idea of the amount of remis¬ 
sion that should be granted?—-Mo. I had occasion 
to work in connection with the floods of the 
Kistna, and also at Cuddalore; it was not possible 
to get any help from any of these local people, and 
1 do not expect that any good could come from 
consulting them. 

7127. Did you make a selection of the people 
best able to advise you on those occasions?—Yes. 

7128. Then on occasions when the Government 
has to explain a particular measure to the people, 
would the instrumentality of some of the leading 
men be of help to you?—In theory it seems all 
right, but in practice I do not think it will be of 
much use. 

7129. Have you ever tried the experiment of 
having the object and scope of Government 
measures explained to the people through the 
leaders of the different communities?—But there 
are so few leaders; there are so many factions and 
feuds. 

7130. I say, leaders of the different communi¬ 
ties?—But there are so many different communi¬ 
ties; there is no genuine leadership anywhere. 

7131. Have you ever tried it?-—There is no 
occasion to try it, because I know it. 

•7132. Y r ou say that there are so many factions 
and feuds; would the leaders of these contending 
factions be of some use to the Collector in bring¬ 
ing them together and effecting some sort of re¬ 
conciliation and restoring peace?—People who are 
connected with factions are absolutely useless on 
such occasions; we have to look to other people 
who belong to neither faction, and they help. 

7133. You have received no help from the 
leaders of these factions?—-Xo, one distrusts the 
other ; but people outside the factions are useful. 

7134. Lastly, in ordinary concerns relating to 
the condition of the people in the villages, would 
the leading men be of any use, if an Advisory 
Board was formed, in keeping the Collector and 
the Divisional Officer informed of the condition of 
different villages?—I do not think so at all; I 
think it is rather a theoretical thing; it sounds 
very well in theory, but in practice it will be 
found impracticable. 
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7135. So that except oh the one or two points 
which you mentioned first, you do not think Advi¬ 
sory Boards would be of any use at all?—No, I 
am not in favour of Advisory Boards being 
formed. 

7136. (Mr. Eichens.) I understand you to say 
that a.Vigilance Committee might be useful as an 
ad hoc body?—Yes. 

7137. That is in a special emergency, but you do 
not say that they should be constituted into an 
Advisory Board ?—-1 do not mean that at all; I 
mean that whenever we want to form such a Com¬ 
mittee we do form it. 

7138. Would your point of view be that if the 
Collector wanted to get at the opinion of the 
people of the country he should do it by knowing 
the people?—If he is a Collector who is in touch 
with his people and knows his business, he will 
know where to go. 

7139. Do you have Agricultural Societies and 
other Societies?—Yes, we form them on occasions, 
whenever we want them. I am President of the 
District Agricultural Society of Mangalore, and I 
have under me several branch Societies. 

7140. There are several of those Societies, and 
if at any time they wanted to make representa¬ 
tions to you, you would always be prepared to hear 
them?—I think that those Collectors who are in 
touch with the people can obtain first hand infor¬ 
mation and advice from the people. With such 
Collectors the whole district is an Advisory 
Council. 

7141. (Mr. Meyer.) You spoke of the unpopu¬ 
larity of any fresh taxation?—Yes. 

7142. Did you hear the suggestion of the last 
witness that the progress of education should or 
might be accelerated by levying a special educa¬ 
tion cess and entrusting schools to special School 
Boards?—That would be most unpopular. 

7143. Are the municipalities popular in your 
opinion?—The municipalities are popular where 
the work is properly conducted. Of course people 
do not wish to pay taxes, but nevertheless they 
do not grumble much if the taxes collected are 
properly utilised. 

7144. But they object to fresh taxation?—They 
do not want taxation. 

7145. So that they would not like a new muni¬ 
cipality or a new Board to be established?—No; 
very often when we think of starting a munici¬ 
pality they object. 

7146. Have you had very much experience of 
such municipalities elsewhere?—Yes, I was ex- 
officio Chairman of the Salem municipality, which 
is the third largest municipality in the Presi¬ 
dency, for a year. Then I was elected Chairman 
of the Cuddalore municipality, which is also an 
important one, for five or six years. 

7147. Could the municipal Councils be given 
larger powers than they have at present?—I think 
the powers they have are fairly large; I would 
wait. 

7148. Have they not to go up to Government in 
a variety of matters such as the appointment of 
petty clerks?—Yes; all those powers I would give. 

7149. Then you do not think that any really big 
matters should be given to them, but in certain 
little points restrictions might be reduced?—Now 
they cannot appoint, without reference, subor¬ 
dinates on salaries of Rs. 50 and upwards; I 
would delegate all these powers to them, and, 
within the budget, I would allow them a free hand 
as far as possible. 

7150. Have you had any experience of factions 
within the municipalities themselves?—Several. 

7151. In that case, suppose there is a faction 
in the municipal Council, do those who are out¬ 
voted accept the situation, or do they at once 
proceed to an appeal to Government say?—There 
is no appeal to Government. There was one 
faction quarrel in the Mangalore municipality, 
when matters had to be reported by the Collector 
to Government; in another instance, in Cuddalore, 


factions were so bad and the municipality was xhan Sahil 
mismanaged to such an extent that it was dis- Mahomed 
franchised. Aziz-ud-dln 

7152. What do you mean by disfranchised?— Bahadur. 

The right of election was withdrawn, and it was _ 

reduced to fewer members. 29 A r <rc., 190 ' 

7153. (Sir Steyning Edgerley.) The last witness 
said that he considered that no progress had been 
made in the extension of primary education in the 
last ten years—that it was very much in the same 
state as it was ten years ago; do you agree with 
that view?—No, I do not agree. We have been 
endeavouring our best to extend primary educa¬ 
tion ; we have now a larger number of schools, 
and the Government are giving us a provincial 
grant for the construction of new schools from 
their allotment of six lakhs; every year we are 
building new schools and opening new schools, ana 
taking new schools under the grant-in-aid system. 

7154. The statement would not be true of your 
district?—Not of my district nor of several dis¬ 
tricts where I have served. 

7155. (Sir Frederic Lely ) I do not understand 
you to say that we should not give power to the 
panchayats to levy a tax; was not what the people 
objected to our obliging them to levy a tax?— 

Yes. 

7156. Would you object to giving the panchayat 
power to levy a tax if they wished it themselves? 

—The measure would bo unpopular. 

7157. You mean even if the people through their 
panchayats did not object to it 1 Yes. 

7158. Would you object to giving them power, 
say, to make a rule that every householder should 
keep the ground opposite his own house clean?— 

He is expected to keep his surroundings clean now. 

7150. But there is no power to compel him to do 
so 1—He can be charged with a nuisance under the 
Nuisance Act or under the general provisions of 
the Indian Penal Code, 

7160. If he does not keep the road in front of 
his house clean 1—I mean his own surroundings. 

7161. I have no doubt in your part of the country 
there used to be a sort of understood rule in the 
village that every man was responsible for the land 
on both sides of his house?—Yes, provided that the 
ground belonged to him. 

7162. More than that—I mean the high road 
opposite to the house ?—He is not bound to clean it. 

7163. I do not say he is, but suppose the pan¬ 
chayat made a rule making it compulsory on a 
man to keep the high road clean for a certain 
length opposite his house under a penalty, would 
you see any objection to that?—No; such things 
might be done by the panchayats. 

7164. That is to say, you would give them a right 
to impose such obligations of their own accord?— 

Yes, if they are willing to do it ; and the power 
should be, in the beginning, such as not to involve 
much responsibility, and at the same time give an 
opportunity to these people to be educated in such 
matters. I would have village panchayats first. 

7165. Would you or not give the village pan¬ 
chayats power to impose such obligations on 
householders in the village?—Yes, that is a reason¬ 
able obligation. 

7166. Then you say the Collector is very heavily 
worked ?—He is heavily worked ; I should like him 
to have more time to mix with the people. 

7167. Is the Divisional Officer also very much 
overworked?—The Divisional Officer also is over¬ 
worked, because he has much to do now, and some 
of the powers of the Collector may be delegated 
to him. 

7168. The jamabandi is done by the Divisional 
Officer and also by the Collector? The object of 
the jamabandi is that the officer may pass in review 
the revenue accounts of the year?—Yes. 

7169. And draw his deductions as to the progress 
of the village or its retrogression?—Yes, and settle 
all disputes. 
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7170. And get all the villagers in and hear what 

they have to say ; in fact, to review generally the 
state of affairs in the village'Yes. * 

7171. As a matter of fact is that done ?—It is 
done. During the time of the jamabandi the other 
work is practically stopped, and for nearly a month 
or so almost the full time of the Collector is 
devoted to this purpose. 

7172. How many villages would the average 
Divisional Officer have to do in the course of the 
season?—The jamabandi lasts for a month. 

7173. How many villages would he have to do 
the jamabandi of?—Each taluk consists of 250 or 
300 villages. 

7174. You do not think that the work of the 
jamabandi does degenerate into mere routine?— 
Not in our case. Of course there are some officers 
who take no interest ; such instances are known, 
but in the instances I have come across at jama¬ 
bandi these things are carefully gone into. 

7175. Another branch of your w r ork consists in 
revising the calendars of criminal cases?—Yes. 

7176. Is that very heavy?—Yes, it gives a great 
deal of work, because the District Magistrate, if 
he does his duty conscientiously, has to go through 
these calendars. 

7177. Does he as a matter of fact?—I do. 

7178. Can you give me an idea of the number 
of calendars that come up in the course of the year ? 
—I have got 5 taluks in my district. There are 
about 500 to 600 cases in each sub-magistrate’s file 
per annum ; that would be 2,500 cases almost. 

7179. You examine every one of them?—Every 
one ; but there are many calendars in which we 
just see whether there has been much delay, and 
exercise our judgment. 

7180. As a matter of fact is not most of that work 
done by an office clerk ?—Oh no. It is done by 
myself. 

7181. (Chairman.) Do you think there is any 
obstacle in the way of a British Collector mixing 
with the people of his Collectorate ?—Yes, I think 
there are several obstacles, and the chief of them 
is that generally English Collectors are disposed to 
be exclusive. 

7182. They do not as a rule make advances to 
the native gentry?—There are some Collectors who 
are very good, but as a rule they are rather 
exclusive. 

7183. Would the Indian population, whether 
Hindu or Mahomedan, welcome advances made to 
them?—Certainly. I think this exclusiveness is 
greatly felt, and as soon as this fetish is overthrown 
the better for administration. 

7184. Would there be anything in the habits or 
customs of either one race or the other which 
would naturally exclude them and which would be 
a fatal obstacle?—There are some such obstacles 
among Brahmans, but they are disappearing as 


Western education is progressing. For instance 
not so many years ago a Brahman would never 
shake hands or touch anyone who was an alien in 
religion ; now they take no notice. They have been 
given a liberal education under the British rule, 
and they are willing that there shall be bettor 
social intercourse between themselves and their 
English comrades. 

7185. And would you say the same of the Muham¬ 
madan community?—Yes. The Muhammadans 
have much in common with the English people, 
who are "the people of the book." 

7186. I may take it then that, while there is no 
absolute bar to friendship on either side, any 
advances made by the European officers would be 
welcome?—Certainly. I think it is highly neces¬ 
sary that such advances should be made, and, as 
the Collectors are the higher persons, I think the 
advances should come from them first. 

7187. You desire to add something about the 
Forest Department ?—With regard to the forests no 
doubt the policy uf the Government of India is 
that the Forest Department should be worked for 
the benefit of the people—the agricultural com¬ 
munity—but at the same time in practice that 
policy is not very much realised. Very often the 
raiyats do not get the small privileges which might 
be extended to them without deteriorating the 
forests. The Collector who is the man on the spot 
knows all the demands and requirements of the 
raiyats, but when a representation is made by 
them, it has to go through the Collector to the 
Conservators, and the Conservators, who are pro¬ 
fessional jieople, look at it from a professional point 
of view only, and very often the Collector’s sug¬ 
gestion is not approved. The result is that the 
people do not get what they should get and there 
is great dissatisfaction. I may say at once that on 
account of the forest laws there is very great dis¬ 
satisfaction among the agricultural classes, and I 
think it is a matter which deserves the careful 
consideration of those in authority. The result is 
this ; what is not granted to these people fairly 
is obtained by them unfairly, that is by bribing 
the forest guards ; they get more than what we 
could give them fairly, and the whole thing is done 
in an unsatisfactory way. I should like to have 
these small forest privileges given to the people. 

7188. Y'ou would like to see the restrictions which 
are laid by the present forest laws and regulations 
upon the village communities bordering on the 
forests and reserved lands overhauled, with a view 
to seeing whether small petty restrictions could not 
be got rid of?—Y'es. 

7189. Also you imply that the quality of the forest 
guards requires considerable improvement?—No ; 

I do not think you could improve the quality of 
the forest guard very much by giving them one or 
two rupees more, but I want more superior officers 
—more rangers and deputy rangers to supervise 
these subordinates. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

Adjourned. 


EIGHTH DAY. 

Madras, Saturday, the 30 th November , 1907 . 


ritESENT : 

C. E. H. Hobhousf,, Esq., M.P., Under Secretary of State for India, Chairman. 


Sir Frederic Lely, K.C.I.E., C.S.I. 

Sir Steining Edgerley, K.C.V.O., C.I.E., I.C.S. 

B. C. Dutt, Esq., C.I E. 

Mr. N. Macmiohael, I.C.S., 

7190. (Chairman.) You are President of the 
Madras Corporation?—I am Acting President just 
now. I am a member of the Indian Civil Service, 
officiating as President of the Municipality during 
the absence on leave of the permanent President. 


W. S. Meyer, Esq., C.I.E., I.C.S. 

W. L. Hichens, Esq. 

was called and examined. 

7191. Will you briefly state the nature of your 
duties ?—The duties of the President are laid down 
in Madras Act III. of 1904. 

(a) The entire executive power under the 
Municipal Act vests in the President, 
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and he exercises supervision and control 
over all municipal officers and servants 
(Section 20): 

(b) he prepares the Administration Report 

(Section 30): 

(c) he makes arrangements for the elections of 

Commissioners (Sections 38-53): 

(d) he appoints and dismisses subordinate 

officers and servants (Section 58): 

('-') all contracts are made by the President on 
behalf of the Corporation (Sections 66- 
67) 

(f) he presides at meetings of the Corporation 

(Sections 72-80) and of the Standing 
Committee (Sections 83-85): 

(g) he prepares the budget (Sections 91-98): 

(h) he sees to the collection of taxes and tolls 

leviable under the Act (Sections 115- 
191) : 

(i) he attends to the distribution of the water 

supply (Sections 193-196): 

(j) he looks after drains, latrines and urinals 

(Sections 208-227): 

(l) he is responsible for the maintenance, re¬ 

pair, and protection of the public streets 
(Sections 229-259): 

(!) he deals with building applications (Sections 
260-289): 

(m) he looks after the lighting of the public 

streets (Section 290): 

(n) he attends to sanitation (Sections 292-403). 

7192. The entire executive power of the muni¬ 
cipality rests in your hands?—Roughly speaking, 
yes. 

7193. You make reference to a Standing Com¬ 
mittee which exists for certain purposes ; do you 
have committees or sub-committees of the Corpora¬ 
tion at all ?—I have been in the office for seven 
weeks; there were several committees, I believe, 
previous to my appointment ; the reports of them 
came before the Corporation during my time ; I 
have not actually sat on any such Committee. 

7194. They are not Standing Committees ?—No, 
they are appointed for special purposes. There is 
a Standing Committee which meets twice a month. 

7195. What does that clo?—-The duties and 
powers of the Standing Committee are laid forth in 
section 17 and the following sections of the Act. 

7196. There are no Standing Committees in 
existence for the special consideration of housing, 
or sanitation, or drainage, or anything of that 
sort?—Such committees have recently been in 
existence ; I cannot say off-hand whether any such 
special committee is in existence at the present 
moment. 

7197. Do you find that you can deal with all this 
mass of detail yourself?—A great deal of that is 
dealt with by the officers under me, the Engineer, 
the Revenue Officer, the Health Officer, and so 
forth. 


give them an interest to take part in executive 
work?—You mean with a view to relieving me of 
some of my work? 

7203. Yes?—The first thing to be done in that 
direction is to reform the internal constitution of 
my office. The municipal office is in a hopelessly 
inefficient state at present. 

7204. What we are rather considering is the pos¬ 
sible devolution from you of some of your authority 
and power to somebody else. Would it, or would 
it not, be well in your judgment to relieve you of 
some of your executive power, while retaining to 
you, as Chairman, the directing power?—I am 
afraid I cannot answer such a question. 

7205. Let mu put this by way of illustration ; 
the Mayor of a Corporation at home would have 
under him the Chairmen of different committees, 
each of whom has within the jurisdiction of his com¬ 
mittee large executive powers ; the Mayor exercises 
a general guiding influence. Would the applica¬ 
tion of some such principle as that be advisable in 
the case of the Municipality of Madras?—I should 
say that the present officers under me—the En¬ 
gineer, the Health Officer, and so on—take the 
place of such committees. 

7206. But you do not think it would be well to 
substitute for these permanent officials, whom you 
now have, some members of the Corporation ?— 
■Speaking off-hand, I should say that I do not know 
of any reasons for doing so. 

7207. (Sir Frederic Lely.) Do you not find some¬ 
times that your dual capacity produces inconveni¬ 
ence? I suppose a good deal of the discussion in 
the Corporation consists of criticism, more or less, 
of your acts as Executive Officer, does it not ?—To 
a certain extent ; it is the duty of the Corporation 
to bring to notice, and they may do so by resolu¬ 
tion in the Corporation, cases of neglect in the 
execution of municipal work or of waste of muni¬ 
cipal property. 

7208. That is a challenge of your conduct as 
Executive Officer?—That is a challenge of my con¬ 
duct as President. 

7209. Does that not make your position as Presi¬ 
dent rather anomalous?—I have not considered 
that point. 

7210. Do you not consider that a better arrange¬ 
ment would be to separate the executive authority 
from the presidency of the Corporation ?—The Cor¬ 
poration have absolutely no power to do anything 
except to express opinions. 

7211. Take the officers in charge of particular de¬ 
partments as individuals ; could the actual work of 
those officers be handed over to a committee?—No, 
the work of the Engineer could not be handed over 
to a committee unless they were skilled Engineers, 
nor the work of the Health Officer unless they were 
skilled Health Officers. 
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7198. The duty that is entrusted to you as 
Chairman has in fact to be done by some other 
officer, although you are responsible ?—Yes ; my 
duty, I should say, consists to a great extent in 
supervision over these officers. 

7199. Is that the principal reason that the 
Government appoints the Secretary, the Engineer, 
and the other principal officers of the Corporation ? 
—'Because their duties are so important. 

7200. Had you been head of a District Board 
or Municipality before you were appointed to your 
present position?—I have had about six years’ 
experience as President of a ialuk Board ; I have 
only been Chairman of a district municipality for 
a short time. 

7201. From such short experience as you have 
had during the last seven weeks, could a great deal 
of your duties be quite as well done by Standing 
Committees of the Corporation ?—I consider that a 
great deal of the work I have been doing during the 
last seven weeks should have been done by the 
clerks in my office ; they are hopelessly incom¬ 
petent to do it in my opinion. 

7202. Therefore it would be just as well that the 
members of the Corporation, who must be interested 
in the town, should have some power, and it would 


7212. The suggestion is that your executive super¬ 
vision should be handed over to a committee ; as a 
matter of fact, can executive powers be so well 
handled by a committee as by an individual?—No. 

7213. (Mr. Putt.) You have said that one of the 
duties of the members is to criticise and find out 
whether there are any defects in the working of the 
system ; have the members anything else to do 
besides that at the meetings of the Corporation?— 
Yes ; their general duties are defined in section 16 
of the Act. They have to consider statements of 
receipts and disbursements and all papers and 
reports, and pass such resolutions thereon as they 
think fit and so on. 

7214. Are there any duties in regard to sanita¬ 
tion or education or any branch of municipal work 
in -which you think the constitution of a sub-com¬ 
mittee would be useful in order to supervise the 
work of the Executive Officers?—In practically 
every branch it is most useful that the members 
should bring to notice any neglect that they see on 
the part of ithe executive. Whether the thing can 
be done any better by having actual sub-committees 
I should not like to say offhand. 

7215. Does the President appoint all the officers, 
excepting the three officers appointed by the 
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Government—the Engineer, the Secretary, and the 
Health Officer?—Yes. Under section 58 of the 
Act. 

7216. That is done without consulting the mem¬ 
bers?—Yes, it rests entirely with the President. 

7217. And the President has powers to line, 
punish, or dismiss these officers ?—Subject to the 
control of the Local Government. 

7218. Is there any appeal from the order of the 
President ?—Section 59 provides that ‘* any muni¬ 
cipal servant in receipt of a salary of not less than 
Rs. 50 per mensem may appeal to the Standing 
Committee against an order of dismissal by the 
President, and any such servant in receipt of a 
salary of not less than Rs. 200 per mensem may 
further appeal from the order of the Standing 
Committee to the Corporation.” 

7219. Have men who get less than Rs. 50 any 
sort of appeal against an order of dismissal?—Not 
that I am aware of. 


7220. (Mr. Meyer.) Speaking generally as to this 
Standing Committee in regard to the Executive 
Officer, is it purely an advisory Council or is its 
sanction required to a variety of things before 
the President can act?—It has got a good deal 
of semi-executive power. Its sanction is required in 
a great many cases. 

7221. In respect of executive acts of yours are 
there appeals to the Corporation as a whole—speak¬ 
ing generally ?—No ; under section 427 of the Act 
“ An appeal shall lie to the Standing Committee ” 
—then follows a long list of orders of mine—“ from 
notices or for action taken or proposed to be taken 
by the President under various sections ; the 
decision of the Standing Committee on any such 
appeal is final.” 

7222. Then one may say the executive power is 
shared between yourself and the Standing Com¬ 
mittee?—Yes, the Standing Committee has a con¬ 
siderable amount of practical executive power. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. H. D. Taylor, I.C.S., 

7223. (Chairman.) You are Secretary of Govern¬ 
ment in the Local and Municipal Department?— 
The Local and Municipal, the Educational, and 
the Legislative Departments. 

7224. Will you state briefly the organization of 
your department and the nature of your duties?— 
The Local and Municipal Branch deals with and 
receives references from the following officers or 
bodies, apart from memorials which may be 
addressed by private bodies or individuals : 

(a) District Boards (23) ; 

(b) district municipalities (60) ; 

(c) the Madras Corporation ; 

(d) the Military Authorities in matters affect¬ 

ing the budgets, account rules and audit 
of Cantonment Accounts, Cantonment 
taxation, and similar matters ; 

(c) the Sanitary 'Board ; 

(f) the Sanitary Commissioner ; 

(<•/) the Sanitary Engineer ; 

(h) the Inspector of Boilers. 

This covers all matters connected with local and 
municipal administration on which references are 
made to Government, the chief of which are the 
annual reviews for each individual District Board 
and municipality in regard to budget and adminis¬ 
tration reports, and the review of the notes of the 
sanitary and audit inspecting officers; orders in 
regard to the increase in municipal taxation ; the 
sanction to the levy of fees in cases in which the 
power has not been delegated by Government ; 
the sanction to revision of the establishments of 
local bodies, the examination of schemes for the 
improvement of sanitation, drainage and water 
supply ; the examination, in consultation with the 
Financial Department, of applications for loans 
and grants to local bodies ; the examination of 
schemes for District Board railways, and all other 
matters connected with plague, sanitation and 
vaccination—including matters dealt with in the 
King Institute of Preventive Medicine ; and the 
annual reports in connection with these subjects. 
Also the framing of rules and bye-laws under muni¬ 
cipal and local Acts, and decisions in election 
petitions in which an appeal lies to the Local 
Government. 

Under Education, references are received from 
the Director of Public Instruction, from the 
University of Madras, and the Superintendent, 
Government Central Museum. The references 
cover a wide field, including the revision of educa¬ 
tional rules and the Grant-in-Aid Code, the sanc¬ 
tioning, above certain limits, of grants-in-aid under 
that Code ; questions relating to the revision of 
establishment, or for new schemes of educational 
policy ; the distribution of special grants for special 
purposes to local and other bodies ; the examina¬ 
tion of the budget ; the grant of exemption, in so 
far as the power has not been delegated under the 
Public Service Notification ; and the annual review 
of the administration. 


was called and examined. 

The Secretary is the Secretary also to the Legis¬ 
lative Council ; he attends meetings of the Council 
and of Select Committees, and attends to all legis¬ 
lative business before the Council ; the election 
and appointment under the President’s orders of 
the Members of the Council ; and to interpellations, 
memorials and the agenda paper. He is respon¬ 
sible for a record of the proceedings of the Council 
and for seeing that the various enactments as 
revised from time to time, are kept up to date, 
and that revised lists of local rules and orders 
having the force of law are prepared and published 
periodically. 

He is also, in his official capacity, a member of 
the Sanitary Board which considers sanitary 
schemes suggested by local bodies and advises those 
bodies in connection with such schemes, and sanc¬ 
tions schemes and prepares type designs for 
sanitary buildings. 

The Gazetted Staff under the Local, Municipal, 
Educational and Legislative Departments is as 
follows : —■ 

Sanitary Department. 

1 Sanitary Commissioner. 

1 Deputy Sanitary Commissioner and Inspector 
of Vaccination. 

1 Officer as Superintendent of the King Insti¬ 
tute of Preventive Medicine, Guindy. 

1 Sanitary Engineer. 

1 Assistant Sanitary Engineer. 

1 Inspector of Boilers and Prime Movers. 

1 Assistant Inspector of Boilers. 

7 

The District Medical Officers are also District 
Sanitary Officers. In seven districts, Sanitary 
Assistants to the District Medical and Sanitary 
Officers have been appointed. The latter are under 
the immediate control of the Presidents and are 
paid from Local Board Funds. They are not 
Gazetted Officers. 

Educational Department. 

1 Director of Public Instruction. 

21 Members of the Indian Educational Service 
—including 3 Inspectresses. 

41 Members of the Provincial Educational 
Service. 

3 Assistant Inspectresses. 

2 Law College appointments. 

I do not consider that the Directors and 
Inspectors-General perform any specially useful 
function so far as the Madras Presidency is con¬ 
cerned. I refer more particularly to the Director- 
General of Education and the Sanitary Commis¬ 
sioner with the Government of India. I incline 
to the opinion that their existence must tend in 
some degree to weaken the authority of the Local 
Government over its own Executive Officers, though 
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correspondence on personal questions is no longer administration to Presidents of District Boards jp p 

permitted. The responsibility for the details of and to Collectors respectively. Cases in which Taylor. 

local administration must rest with the provincial further delegation appears possible are dealt with - 

Heads of Local Departments subject to the general from time to time as they are brought to notice. 30 Nov., 19< 

control of the Local Government. These must have The question of the extent to which further dele- - 

a better knowledge of local conditions than a single gation of powers could be extended under the 
officer with the Government of India possesses, District Municipalities Act was reviewed in detail 
and probably greater experience. Equally good only two years ago. It does not appear possible to 
results could be obtained by conferences once delegate additional powers to municipal Councils to 
every 3 years or so at a suitable season and centre, any material extent except in regard to the creation 
where results and conditions could be compared. of new appointments and revision of establish- 
In the case of Sanitary Commissioners I doubt inents; these bodies already enjoy a considerable 
whether any practical results would follow from amount of freedom in regard to expenditure from 
such conferences, as their duties are confined their balances. Under the existing financial rules 
mainly to inspection and advice with reference to such freedom has not hitherto been permitted to 
special local conditions. Directors-General should Local Boards, and the restrictions iii that respect 
not be allowed to call for fresh statistics that do have, in my opinion, been detrimental to the 
not exist in published form. administration of those bodies, and have led to the 

.Schemes of educational reform in recent years accumulation of considerable balances. The 
■date mainly from the Educational Conference of finances of the Boards can be dealt with by the 
1901, and hence the initiative has mainly been Local Government individually and not as a wholfe 
taken by the Government of India in accordance without reference to the Government of India. 

■with the resolutions of that Conference. I am in Local bodies have ample discretion, within their 
favour of allowing the Madras Government to means, for the selection of works for execution, 
develop its educational policy on its own lines, in but there is a great tendency for them to fail to 
accordance with the funds which may, from time discriminate between charges of a recurring and 
to time, be available to meet the cost of such non-recurring nature, and to submit proposals 
■development, adopting such suggestions from other for the former on the strength of a balance or of 
provinces as may be found suited to the local savings in a single year, without seeing whether 
conditions of this Presidency. If any special the charge can be met in future years from the 
schemes involving a large outlay, which do not expansion of their normal income, 
form an item in the provincial programme of I consider that some concession might be made 
development, are undertaken owing to a mandate to the Corporation of Madras in regard to the 
from, or at the instance of, the Government of power to create minor appointments up to a cer- 
India, financial assistance should be given by the tain limit, and to revise establishments within that 
Government of India to the Local Government to limit. There are also certain other powers as to 
the extent necessary for giving effect to those local taxation under section 57 (iii), (v), (vi) and 
proposals. (vii) of the Local Boards Act that might in my 

1 do not consider that of recent years there has opinion bo delegated to District Boards, and the 
been in the Educational and Local and (Municipal appointment of members of union panchayats 
Departments any material increase in the demand might be delegated to Revenue Divisional Officers, 
for statistics. The statistics as embodied in the If it be held that the Government are to have 
annual administration reports on Education, ultimate responsibility for the proper adminis- 
Local Boards and .Municipalities, Sanitation and tration of local affairs then I doubt whether fUr- 
Vaccination, have been accepted as sufficient for ther concessions should be made. But if the local 
some years with few variations. For the .Madras bodies are to bear the entire responsibility, these 
Municipality new details as to the causation of concessions might be granted. I should however 
deaths and vital statistics were called for recently. . view with some misgiving the grant of full control 
The alterations in the educational rules have led as likely to lead to waste and extravagance. In 
to some slight revision of the forms submitted by the case of such powers being granted, final control 
local bodies in the matter of education. would have to be left to the auditor, and there 

Subordinate officers are bound to send on to should be no coming up to Government with appli- 
Government all appeals addressed to Government, cations to whitewash irregular expenditure, which 
whether an appeal lies or not by rule, and whether so often occurs at present. If extended powers 
or no the question has already been decided. are given to municipal Councils I think that the 
Officers might be authorised to withhold appeals standard of franchise should be raised. I am not 
in such cases, and send an annual list to the convinced that the present standard secures 
Government. When a case has been decided by efficient representation or the selection of candi- 
the appellate authority, it should not be reopened dates best qualified to hold responsible office 
except upon a certificate of the authority passing iSo far as my own personal experience as Collector 
the order that it contains new matter such as goes, the creation of District Advisory Councils 

materially to affect the merits of the case. Second would not serve any useful purpose. A Collector who 

appeals might be disallowed except in such cases. knows and takes an interest in the administration 
As to appeals by local and municipal servants, 0 f bis district possesses all the facilities that he 

these are governed by rule under article 24, Muni- requires for obtaining the opinions of leading 

cipal Account Code, and Articles 414 to 421, gentlemen in the district on points on which their 
Local Fund Code. The final powers of Presidents advice may be of value both generally and as to 
of .District and taluk Boards might well be en- local details. The appointment of a definite 
hanced. There should be no appeal against fines Council might limit his powers and facilities in 
up to Rs. 5, or against orders of suspension up to this respect. 

one month in the case of Local Board servants. I do not consider it desirable to give District 

There are under the Madras Government 23 Boards any power of control over the smaller 
District Boards with 82 taluk Boards and 382 municipalities. Such a proposal would not fit in 
unions subordinate to them. There are 60 dis- with the system which prevails in this Presidency, 
trict municipalities in addition to the Presidency Of the 60 municipalities, only three—two of which 
Municipality. Section 288 of the District Muni- are Hill municipalities—have a population of less 
■cipalities Act, 1884, and section 160 of the Madras than 10,000, while there are only five with a popu- 
Local Boards Act, 1884, authorise the delegation lation between 10,000 and 15,000. The municipal 
by the Local Government to any person of all Councils have no official representation on the 
powers except those specified in the first chapters District Boards, while the funds of the two bodies 
of those Acts. Similarly section 159 of the Local are raised from different sources and assessed on 
Boards Act, 1884, authorises the Local Govern- different principles. It might be desirable on the 
ment to delegate to any person any of the powers other hand to abolish one or two of the smaller 
conferred on the Collector by that Act. The municipalities in the plains and to place them in 
Madras City Municipal Act, 1904, does not pro- the position of unions, and thereby bring them 
vide for the grant of any powers by delegation. within the ordinary Local Fund system. 

Tha powers or the Local Government have already 7225. Do the District Boards and municipalities 
been delegated to a considerable extent in minor cause you a considerable amount of correspon- 
matters relating to Local Fund and municipal dence?—A very, great deal of correspondence. 
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7226. Could you give us any sort of idea what the 
proportion of time is that they occupy of yourself 
and your staff?—The Department is separately 
stalled: for the Educational Branch we have a 
separate class of staff, and again in the Legislative 
and again in the Municipal Branches. Almost 
the full time of the municipal section is taken up 
with the District Boards and municipalities; there 
is sanitary work as well. 

7227. What stall have you in the Local and 
Municipal Department ?—About 30 altogether. 

7228. What proportion is that to the size of the 
Educational Department staff?—The Educational 
and Legislative staff only numbers about six. 

7229. Amongst your duties you are a member 
of the Sanitary Board. Has the Sanitary Board, 
which consists of yourself, the Sanitary Com¬ 
missioner, and the Engineer-in-Uhief, any power 
of deciding upon the schemes which are submitted 
to them?—To a certain limit. 

7230. What is that?—Under the rules of the 
Sanitary Board, as approved by Government, all 
schemes for sanitary improvements estimated to 
cost over Rs. 500, received from municipalities or 
local bodies, have first of all to be approved. 
Plans and estimates for such schemes are sent 
through the Sanitary Engineer to the Sanitary 
Board. The Sanitary Engineer himself disposes 
of all schemes estimated to cost between Rs. 500 
and Rs. 1,000; anything over that has to come 
on to the Sanitary Board, and in minor schemes 
they express final approval. 

7231. But have they power of decision; can 
they say, “ Yes, we pass this scheme,” or send it 
back?—They approve it with, or without, modifi¬ 
cations, but the municipal Council or the Local 
Board will have to adopt it and sanction the esti¬ 
mate, and allot funds for the work. There is a 
difference between a general approval of the 
scheme and sanction to the estimates; sanction¬ 
ing estimates is the province of the Sanitary 
Engineer up to a certain amount, or of the Public 
Works Department in excess of that amount— 
that is in cases of schemes involving an expendi¬ 
ture of Rs. 10,000 and upwards. 

7232. Does the Sanitary Board stand in the' 
place of the Local Government Board in England ; 
has the Sanitary Board power to say to a District 
Board or a taluk Board which sends it up a 
scheme, “ Yes, we sanction this scheme and you 
can spend the money”?—No. It has no such 
power; it has no control over the funds; it may 
sanction a minor scheme administratively, as being 
sanitarily sound. 

7233. Could it finally sanction and dispose of a 
scheme s<*nt up to it by the District Board?—It 
can sanction a scheme up to Rs. 10,000; anything 
over that would go to Government. That does 
not mean sanctioning the funds. The Board has 
no control over the funds. 

7234. Suppose they say, “This is a good scheme, 
we approve of it,” then there is no further appeal 
as to the soundness of the scheme?—No, except 
that there is a technical scrutiny over the esti¬ 
mates, which is exercised as an executive duty by 
the Sanitary Engineer up to Rs. 10,000. 

7235. Therefore the Sanitary Board has no ulti¬ 
mate power of decision ; after all the review they 
give a scheme it has to go somewhere else, first 
for financial, and secondly for technical, scrutiny? 
—Practically. They are really advisory; they are 
advisory up to certain limits. 

7236. (Sir Steynimj EJ/jerley.) As to this 
Rs. 10,000 limit; the work comes from the Dis¬ 
trict Board through the ^Sanitary Engineer and 
the Sanitary Commissioner to the Sanitary Board? 
--Yes. 

7237. So that so far as the approval of the 
scheme up to Rs. 10,000 is concerned, it goes no¬ 
where else?—No, the Government do not express 
specific approval of schemes below that limit; un¬ 
less the question of a provincial grant or loan has 
to be considered the Board has final control 
except as to tho provision of funds and the 
technical scrutiny of the scheme. 


7238. (Chairman.) Practically, therefore, every 
scheme has first of all to go to your colleague, the 
Surgeon-General, who sees it once, to your col¬ 
league, the Chief Engineer, who sees it twice, and 
to yourself who see it twice, first as a member of 
the Sanitary Board, and then as Secretary of the 
Local and Municipal Department?—I should not 
see minor schemes, below the limit requiring the 
sanction of Government, more than once. 

7239. What is that limit?—There is practically 
no limit; proposals would only come to Govern¬ 
ment when there was a question of providing the 
funds when the application is made by the Board. 
Local Boards can sanction estimates for ordinary 
works themselves up to Rs. 2,500 or up to 
Rs. 5,000 when they do not include special 
masonry work. 

7240. Then over Rs. 2,500 they come to you 
twice if they include masonry ?—Sometimes pro¬ 
posals for works come to me twice, sometimes three 
times. On the Sanitary Board I can merely 
advise from the point of view of the interests of 
the Local Board. 

7241. As Secretary of the Local and Municipal 
Department you advise again?—Yes. 

7242. Therefore you advise twice on nearly every 
scheme of over Rs. 2,500?—On such sanitary 
schemes as come up to me in the Government I 
advise twice. 

7243. Is that a good system ?—It causes delay, 
but I think it prevents waste. 

7244. It does not prevent waste of time?—It 
does not prevent waste of time, if you put it in 
that way. 

7245. Is the decision you give as Local and Muni¬ 
cipal Secretary any better than the decision and 
advice you give as member of the Sanitary Board? 
—When a matter comes up to me as Secretary of 
Government, the question is one of ways and 
means and financing. 

7246. But you do not settle the question of 
financing?—I have to discuss it and see if it is a 
question of a loan or how funds can be provided ; 
then the Financial Department has to be addressed 
on the subject as to whether the loan shall be sanc¬ 
tioned. 

7247. Why should not the Sanitary Commissioner 
address the department straight away?—Because he 
has not the knowledge of the financial conditions 
of the local body. 

7248. If he has no knowledge, what is the good 
of consulting him ?—He is purely advisory on 
matters of sanitation. 

7249. Does the Financial Department advise on 
sanitation?—No ; if it is a question of a grant from 
Government or of a loan from Government funds 
it must go to the Financial Department in order 
that allotments may be made. 

7250. You, as a member of the Sanitary Board, 
have the knowledge at your disposal whether or 
not it is in accordance with your general regula¬ 
tions in the Local and Municipal Department; 
the Engineer, as an expert, has technical know¬ 
ledge which enables him to criticise the scheme ; 
why should your decision as members of that 
Board not be final instead of referring it to your¬ 
selves in some other capacity?—Because the Board 
merely decides on the sanitary aspect of the 
scheme without reference to the financial con¬ 
ditions. 

7251. Cannot you do that at one and the same 
time?—No, the Sanitary Board has the records, for 
one thing. In some minor works I am inclined 
to think that the Sanitary Board might be given 
certain powers of disposal. 

7252. You think that reference to tho same 
people on two or three occasions is necessary in all 
these matters?—Reference is made on different 
points ; one is whether the scheme is satisfactory 
from the sanitary point of view; the other i® 
whether it is feasible from a financial point of 
view. 
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7253. And the same person cannot decide those 
two?—No ; because as Secretary of the Govern¬ 
ment in the Local and Municipal Department I 
cannot say whether a scheme is sanitarily sound 
without the advice of the expert. 


7271. Are there any necessary powers which //, j) 

could be usefully delegated to the Director of Taylor. 

Public Instruction?—Yes, there are a certain - 

number of powers that could be delegated to the 30 Nov., 190? 
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7254. Have you not got the advice of the expert ; 
if not, what is the use of your Sanitary Engineer 
and Surgeon-General?—But we have to get that 
advice. 

7255. But you have it when you are on the 
Sanitary Board ; they are sitting by your side ?— 
There is the further question of the provision of 
funds. 

7256. Do you not think that the Sanitary Board 
ought to have the final power, consisting as it does 
of experts?—But the Board has not the materials 
upon which to form an opinion as to the practical 
aspects of the scheme. 

7257. You say that annual reviews for each indi¬ 
vidual district come up to your department ; how 
many such reviews reach you ?—There are reviews 
from 60 municipalities, one from the Presidency 
Municipality, and 23 from the 23 Local Boards ; 
the same with the budgets. 

7258. Are all these annual reports necessary ?— 
I think it is necessary that Government should 
know generally how the local administration is 
going on. If Government are supposed to exercise 
any control and to have any care for the ratepayers 
—the people who pay the local rates—then I 
think it is necessary that the Government should 
have some idea of how the money is spent. 

7259. But only under those conditions?—That is 
a matter of principle ; I am assuming that Govern¬ 
ment is responsible for seeing how the money is 
spent. Whether the Government has that respon¬ 
sibility or not is a matter of principle. 

7260. Then if there was a very marked freedom 
given to the municipalities and District Boards, 
these annual reports and their return to your 
department would cease to be necessary ?—I think 
they would still be very advisable ; in many cases, 
for instance, the Government make large grants of 
money for roads, education, and other purposes ; 
the Government ought to know how the money 
that comes, not from the local taxpayer but from 
the general taxpayer, is spent. 

7261. You read all these reports yourself?—Yes. 

7262. It takes time?—Yes; I cannot say that I 
read every word of them ; I glance through them 
and I have tabulated statements which I check and 
compare. 


7272. You hand in a schedule of those powers?— 
Yes. 

7273. All these are trifling questions?—Yes, that 
is my opinion ; I cannot give the view of the 
Government, of course. There is one item here 
about the Lawrence Asylum ; that is rather an im¬ 
portant and special institution, and I think a 
certain number of papers should come to the 
Government with regard to that. 

7274. As to these questions which are referred to, 
how many of these do you actually settle yourself? 
—'It depends a great deal on the nature of the 
paper and whether any principle is involved. 

7275. I will not say all, but some, at all events, 
of these reports, are submitted to you by officers 
who have equal experience with yourself?—Yes. 

7276. Some of them perhaps by officers who have 
even longer experience than you?—Yes. 

7277. Therefore unless there is some special 
reason such as the accumulation of decided cases, 
it would appear at first sight that some of your 
powers as Secretary might reasonably be delegated 
to an officer, or officers, who have equal experience 
with yourself, or even greater experience. What 
sort of proportion of cases which come to you are 
decided by you without reference to the Member?— 
I should say roughly about half or, perhaps, a 
little more—that is, in volume. Of course, a 
number of those routine questions are merely 
Gazette notifications ; those go to the Assistant 
Secretary and not to mo at all. 

7278. Matters which for the convenience of Gov¬ 
ernment must be notified and sent up to you for 
publication ?—Yes. 

7279. Of the half which you settle yourself, what 
sort of proportion in number do you think could 
be settled without reference to yourself ?—Under 
the rules the sanction of Government has to be 
obtained to all establishments. 

7280. Do not let us deal with the rules ; let us 
deal with this from your own view of your work 
without consideration of any existing regulations. 
What amount of that work do you think could be 
practically settled by the officer who now has to 
refer them to you, without harm to the system of 
government generally?—I should think perhaps 
one-tenth ; I am going very largely upon sanctions 
trir* ^c+oklicVimpnf.c • T ImDDAn t.n know the figures 


7263. Is that a really necessary part of your 
work?—I think it is essential that so long as the 
Government retain control, they should know how 
the money is being spent. 

7264. There are something like 150 of these 
reports received ?—I get 84 budgets, and 84 ad¬ 
ministration reports in the Local and Municipal 
Department ; that is apart from the sanitary 
reviews, of course. 

7265. Are these 170 which you have just 
referred to different from the annual administration 
reports?—There are 84 annual administration 
reports ; there are 84 Local Boards and munici¬ 
palities, and there are 84 budgets. 

7266. Then besides that ?—There are audit 
reports and reports of the Sanitary Commissioner. 

7267. One each?—Not one each year; the 
Sanitary Commissioner inspects all the munici¬ 
palities about once in four or five years. 

7268. And you get reports from the Engineer 
upon sanitation as well as the Sanitary Board’s 
report?—No, only as to special schemes—water 
supply and drainage. 

7269. Therefore the greater part of your time is 
taken up by reading these reports?—A very con¬ 
siderable portion of the time is taken up by re¬ 
viewing them. 

7270. And you think that it is necessary to do 
that?—Yes ; if the principle of Government control 
is upheld. 


of those. 

7281. Then of the remaining one-half of the work 
which comes to you which requires the considera¬ 
tion of the Member of Council ?—It is difficult to 
say ; it all depends on the nature of the proposals ; 
if there is any principle involved, of course it must 
go to the Member in the absence of a precedent. 

7282. You think the remainder really requires 
the attention of the Member of Council?—Yes, I 
should say so ; I do not speak of the number of 
papers but of the volume of work. 

7283. Is this in reference to all your duties ?— 
That is only as to the Local and Municipal 
Department. In education I should say that a 
larger proportion of papers goes to the Member of 
Council for decision. 

7284. Have you with regard to these other 
matters that come under your notice got similar 
proposals to those which you make with regard to- 
education?—No; powers have been very largely 
delegated to Collectors in regard to municipal 
affairs, and two years ago Government went very 
carefully over the lists to see what further powers 
could be delegated. 

7285. You think that that has pretty well cleared 
off what, in your view, could be so delegated?— 
Under the existing law, yes. 

7286. But what could be delegated suppose the 
law was profitably amended—could there be a much 
greater delegation?—There could be no further 
delegation under an amendment of the law, because 
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the present Local and Municipal Acts provide for 
the delegation of every power except under 
Chapters 1, which relate to the constitution ; those 
powers could not be delegated. 

72-87. You say that the power to impose local 
and municipal taxation on railway administrations 
has not yet been delegated ?—No ; it could be 
delegated under the Indian Railways Act, but it 
has not been delegated by the Government of India. 

7288. Could it usefully be delegated ?—I think 
it would save a great deal of correspondence ; the 
proposals are always approved ; we always consult 
the Railway Department and the local bodies ; 
then we write to the Railway Board, and, as a 
matter of fact, no representation has ever been 
refused, so far as I know. 

728©. Therefore, from your experience, if the 
Government of India laid down some general rules 
for guidance, that delegation could safely be made! 
—Yes. 

7290. And it would save a great deal of corre¬ 
spondence?—It would save about 12 letters a year. 

7291. Somewhat lengthy letters ?—These routine 
letters are rather lengthy because they have to 
give the facts and a statement of the services 
rendered by the local body. 

7292. Then there is a delegation with regard to 
tramways which you would rather desire to have ?— 
That is a delegation in the case of tramway lines 
outside the municipal limits ; a tramway may run 
outside the municipal limits for a hundred yards ; 
in that case the sanction of the Government of 
India has to be obtained. That would require an 
amendment of the Act ; it could not be delegated 
outside the Act. It is not a very important 
matter ; there arc only a few references under the 
Act, but still they seem unnecessary. 

7293. Y T ou are in favour of power being given to 
you for local purposes to borrow in the local 
market?—Yes, in the local market for local pur¬ 
poses by local bodies ; I do not mean by the Local 
Government, but by the municipalities and District 
Boards. 

7294. Would there be any difficulty in finding 
the money locally?—There might be, except at cer¬ 
tain seasons of the year. Perhaps between June 
and October it might be easier ; there is only one 
big case in which this has happened ; that was the 
Tanjore District Board Railway. 

7295. In that case it was rather a failure?— 
That was a failure partly because the Tanjore 
(District Board Railway is not guaranteed by 
any special cess. The Tanjore District Board 
instead of levying land cess at the maximum rate, 
as it might have done under the Act, levied only 
a portion of the cess for ordinary purposes, and 
devoted the balance to a special railway guarantee 
fund. Therefore this railway loan is not guaran¬ 
teed by a cess as in the case of other District 
Board loans. 

7296. Were the Board unanimous in tlje matter? 
—I believe they -were quite unanimous. I think, 
as a matter of fact, that of the total amount only 
about 7 lakhs was raised in the open market, and 
Government gave a loan for the rest. 

7297. Would people in the locality, who are now 
in the habit of hoarding their money, be willing 
to take up District Board, or local municipality 
paper?—I think so at a reasonable interest—about 
4^ per cent. There have been two or three cases 
in which small loans have been taken up. 

7298. With regard to the Inspectors-General, 
must responsibility for the details of local adminis¬ 
tration rest with the provincial Heads of Local 
Departments? — I think they have most local 
experience, and they know best how to apply that 
experience by general principles to local conditions. 

7299. You are not very anxious to have the inter¬ 
ference of Directors-General and Inspectors- 
General because the provincial Government, 
through their Heads of Departments, know what 
is going on in the Presidency much better than a 
Director-General can?—I think so. 


7300. Does the provincial Government, as far as 
you are concerned, consider that the officers under 
them—the District and Divisional Officers—have 
the same claim to non-interference ?—I have no 
idea what the views of the provincial Government 
are. My own personal view is this. There might 
be delegation to a certain extent, but taking educa¬ 
tion for instance, the allotment of funds must rest 
more or less with the Director of Public Instruction 
because he has to consider the needs of the whole 
Presidency ; whereas, if you delegate those powers 
to Inspectors and lower down the scale, they would 
want to get too large a share for their special 
district ; therefore, there must be control. 

7301. Are the Government of India justified in 
requiring some amount of supervision over the way 
in which the money which they allot for certain 
purposes, is spent?—I think the Local Government 
can be trusted to a greater extent to deal with 
allotments of funds than individual subordinates 
of the Government. It is a body that on the whole 
has more experience and a wider view of general 
policy, especially when you have to consider de¬ 
partmental interests against local interests ; these 
interests have to be weighed in the balance very 
often, especially with regard to schools. 

7302. Is the Director of Public Instruction of the 
same opinion as yourself with regard to these 
matters?—I believe he differs from me ; he is in¬ 
clined to departmentalise too much, specially with 
regard to Local Board schools. Some time ago a 
proposal was made that the Local Board should 
make a lump contribution to the department for 
educational purposes. I differ personally from 
that view. I think that the Local Board should 
have more control over the Local Board schools, 
and that they should not be entirely depart¬ 
mentalised. 

7303. Does the Director of Public Instruction 
share your view as to the utility, or otherwise, of 
the Director-General of Public Instruction?—I have 
spoken to him about it, but I think he does not 
consider the appointment of much material use. 

7304. The provincial Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion thinks that it is good to have a Director- 
General and that there is a greater chance of 
getting schemes sanctioned and funds allotted by 
the Government of India if there is a Director- 
General as an expert adviser to the Government 
of India?—I am rather inclined to doubt that. I 
do not Chink we have had any moral help in getting 
schemes sanctioned. In one matter with regard 
to a scheme for the re-organisation of Training 
Schools we were very much delayed ; we pressed 
for a moderate instalment of reform ; the Director- 
General did not understand our system and 
thought it covered much more than it did ; we were 
only asking as to part, while he thought we were 
asking for the whole, and that led to delay. 

7305. Your view is that any knowledge which the 
Director-General gets together from the different 
parts of India might make him tend towards an 
undesirable uniformity?—It might be so. 

7306. And that if the provincial scheme differed 
from his view of the desirability of uniformity, the 
scrutiny of the Government of India might be a 
drawback to your getting a scheme which would 
exactly suit the requirements of the Presidency?— 
That is possible. 

7307. Would it' be probable ?—I think it very 
likely would happen. 

7308. Have you ever asked for, or adopted, sug¬ 
gestions from other provinces in this matter of 
education ?—Not by Government. There was a 
conference two years ago of Directors of Public 
Instruction at which they compared views, but 
there were no formal resolutions passed ; they 
compared their views, and if they found anything 
good in one province which they thought might be 
useful for adoption in another, they resolved upon 
adopting it accordingly. 

7309. Have you, as a matter of fact, apart from 
that conference, ever asked for, or adopted, sug¬ 
gestions from other provinces?—There has been a 
tendency lately with regard to the rural schools 
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to attach a small garden to the schools. That idea 
was taken from the Central Provinces, I think. 

7310. Is that the only case?—There might be 
other cases, but generally, I think, we have worked 
out our own policy as far as possible. 

7311. Then you say : “ There has not been any 
material increase in the demand for statistics ” ; 
you mean demand by whom ?—By the Government 
of India. 

7312. Do all these statistics which we have had 
referred to, the vital statistics and so forth, come 
to you?—The vital statistics are tabulated by the 
Sanitary Commissioner and are published in the 
Gazette, and a copy is sent to Government once 
every month. 

7313. You, of course, see a great deal of the work 
of these municipalities and District Boards?—On 
paper. 

7314. Do you ever get any suggestions from the 
Chairmen of these District Boards—from the Dis¬ 
trict Magistrate in his capacity as Chairman of a 
District Board—as to how things might or might 
not be done?—No, the resolutions of the District 
Board are sent up for sanction or approval, and 
the resolutions contain the proposals. 

7315. Suppose you got a suggestion from the 
Chairman of a District Board that such and such 
a course ought to be adopted in regard to some 
matter under discussion, would you think that he 
was exceeding his powers?—Certainly not. Fre¬ 
quently proposals come up for altering certain 
Code rules; they are always considered. 

7316. I do not mean from the District Boards, 
but from the Chairman of .the District Board. 
Suppose the Government disagrees with the pro¬ 
posals of the District Board, what happens?—If 
the Chairman of a District Board sent up a pro¬ 
posal, unsupported by a resolution, he would be 
told to place it before the District Board and to 
obtain the District Board’s opinion. 

7317. If there were suggestions and proposals as 
to the method of managing business in one of 
these municipalities, you would not send them 
back to him with a rebuke?—Certainly not; I 
think that any reasonable proposal would be con¬ 
sidered. 

7318. A good deal depends on the interpretation 
of the word “ reasonable ” ?—It is a question of 
degree, certainly. 

7319. But you do not perhaps, as a matter of 
fact, get these suggestions?—No, I do not think 
we have very many suggestions except as to 
special points on existing Codes. 

7320. You are not in favour of the delegation 
of additional powers to municipal Councils, or 
District Boards?—Municipal Councils and District 
Boards must be considered more or less differently. 

7321. Might further powers be delegated to the 
municipal Council?—As at present constituted, I 
doubt it. 

7322. One of the witnesses has said that the 
control of Government is such that there is little 
scope for self-government remaining; you would 
not agree with that view, as regards munici¬ 
palities?—I think municipalities have a fairly 
free hand; they can allot from their balance up 
to a limit of Rs. 500 for individual works. 

7323. Is that giving them a free hand in 
administration?—Well, if the budget proposals 
come up they are considered ; if there is no reason 
on financial grounds why they should not be car¬ 
ried through they are nearly always adopted ; but 
the tendency is for establishments to go up by 
leaps and bounds without reference to financial 
considerations. 

7324. Your experience is that the general idea 
of every municipality is not to clean streets, or 
light roads, or to make sanitary improvements, but 
to make appointments for people in the munici¬ 
palities?—I think that with regard to a great 
number of the proposals it is not so much the 
proposals for appointments themselves as the 


form in which they come; they ask for petty in¬ 
creases which are not justified; a man may have 
served as a peon at Rs. 8, that being the market 
value of his labour; a proposal comes up to raise 
his pay to Rs. 9 on personal grounds—not to raise 
the pay of peons generally, but to raise the pay 
of that particular peon; then that man dies and 
another appointment has to be made; that man 
starts, of course, at Rs. 9 ; he serves for a number 
of years, then another personal proposal is made 
to increase his pay to Rs. 10; so that the pay of 
the post—not of the man—is raised to Rs. 10; 
that goes on indefinitely. 

•7325. .Who finds the money for this?—The muni¬ 
cipalities. 

7326. Do you think they would be so far forget¬ 
ful of the length or shortness of their own purses 
that they would not get rather tired of this in 
time? —With greater responsibility it is quite 
possible that they might, but at present I believe 
that a large number of these proposals come to 
Government simply in order to throw upon Govern¬ 
ment the odium of refusing them; if they had 
greater responsibility they might exercise better 
discretion. 

7327. Is it not desirable, in order to relieve 
Government of the odium which you say now 
attaches to them, to give the responsibility of 
refusal to the municipalities?—Provided the muni¬ 
cipalities are entirely responsible for their own 
finances and held to be so; if that principle is 
conceded then I would give them the power. 

7328. Therefore, if it was made clear to the 
municipalities that any extravagance would have 
to be met out of their own funds and could not be 
made up by provincial funds, you would be in 
favour of increasing their powers?—A trial might 
be made. 

7329. And might be usefully made?—I will not 
say usefully ; I do not know that the money would 
be expended usefully in all cases; in many cases 
it might. 

7330. Are people ever likely to run unless they 
begin by walking?—It is hardly possible. 

7331. Therefore, if you are ever to educate the 
people into self-government within their own doors, 
they must be allowed to make some mistakes?— 
Yes, I think so. 

7332. It might be useful after all, notwithstand¬ 
ing possible financial blunders, to give the muni¬ 
cipalities more power than they have?—Yes, but 
the franchise should be enhanced so as to improve 
the administration and so as to ensure a better 
class for municipal Councillors than in some cases 
exist. I do not for a moment say that there are 
not some very excellent gentlemen on the Councils 
doing excellent work, but the tendency of the 
municipal Councils is such that many gentlemen 
who are qualified to sit upon them and who would 
otherwise stand for election, will not do so. 

7333. The whole of the municipal expenditure is 
met by municipal rates or cesses?—Not the whole; 
there are contributions or grants from Government 
in some cases. 

7334. Do you know to what extent?—There is a 
question of these aided schools—schools which are 
aided through the Local Boards—by Government 
money given through the Local Boards; I think 
that might have to be changed. 

7335. I am talking of municipalities?—The 
municipalities in the same way get certain grants. 

7336. Therefore a certain proportion of muni¬ 
cipal income is derived from grants-in-aid made 
by the provincial Government?—Yes. 

7337. What is that proportion?—I believe 
Government gave last year about Ks. 60,000 for 
grants-in-aid to municipalities for education, and 
they have given a special grant for improving the 
standard of municipal elementary schools of about 
Rs. 17,000. 

7338. What would that represent in proportion 
of the municipal income?—The municipal income 
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is about 33 lakhs. I suppose the proportion con¬ 
tributed by Government would be about 2 per 
cent. ; that is leaving out special grants for special 
schemes like water-supply and drainage, which 
amount to very large figures. That is why I 
think in many cases provincial control should be 
retained, because otherwise Government would 
have no security for the money it has advanced or 
granted for these special works. 

7339. Would not that control, which in these 
cases seems to be essential, bo met by the submis¬ 
sion to, and approval by, the Government, of 
the particular scheme towards which they were to 
lend money?—That would not show whether taxa¬ 
tion had to be enhanced to meet the interest on 
the capital involved in the scheme. All these 
schemes have to be very carefully examined, not 
only with reference to the schemes themselves, and 
their cost, and the details, but also with refer¬ 
ence to the finances of the municipality, in order 
to make certain that the municipal finances can 
stand the expenditure. 

7340. Would you give much the same sort of 
opinion with regard to the District Boards and 
taluk Boards?—1 hope that there will bo a change 
next year, but hitherto the District Boards and 
taluk Boards have not been allowed to make any 
allotments from their balances owing to the inclu¬ 
sion of the local finances in the general provincial 
and imperial budgets. 

7341. You have seen the Resolution of the 
Government of India regarding the separation of 
Imperial and local finance?—I have seen the Reso¬ 
lution, but I am not quite sure how the account 
portion of it is to be dealt with. If the local 
bodies are given a free hand over their balances it 
will prevent accumulation. Hitherto the budgets 
have had to come up; there are 23 individual 
budgets; these are carefully reviewed ; the totals 
under each head are then sent up to the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the necessary reductions are 
made. For the current year, after the budgets 
were reviewed, and the totals made up, the 
Government of India reduced the totals by 4 lakhs 
for works, and 2 lakhs for education. The budget 
proposals have thus all to be reviewed a second 
time. The result is that Local Boards, within 
their budgets, and Government, within the totals, 
cannot reappropriate. It is true that we are 
allowed to reappropriate under the rules. The taluk 
Boards meet once a month ; it may take two 
months before we get estimates from all the Dis¬ 
trict Boards, and by that time conditions have 
changed altogether. Not only that, but the past 
system has retarded the preparation and issue of 
the budgets; also they have had to be prepared on 
four or five months’ actuals instead of coming in 
and being prepared more up to date. 

7342. Then will this separation between imperial 
and local expenditure result in a reduction by a 
considerable amount of correspondence between 
you and the Government of India; will it reduce 
the correspondence between you and the local 
bodies?—It might tend to increase the correspond¬ 
ence if the sanction of the Government has to be 
obtained to allotments in excess of a certain 
amount; otherwise it would decrease correspond¬ 
ence on the budgets and it would decrease budget 
work; we should get budgets out much more 
quickly. 

7343. Would it be advisable to delegate all this 
to the District Boards and municipalities?—Per¬ 
haps it might. 

7344. Would it not be advisable to delegate to 
District Boards the power to spend their balances? 
—To a certain extent. 

7345. At present that would have to come to 
you ?—At present there are no rules; specific pro¬ 
posals for expenditure from balances have to go to 
the Government of India. 

7346. Could not the Board of Revenue be con¬ 
sulted?—The Board of Revenue has nothing to do 
with such proposals, which come to the Local 
Government direct. I would give the District 
Boards power to spend up to Rs. 2,500 on indi¬ 
vidual items, provided that the balance was not 


reduced below 5 per cent. ; if the cost of any pro¬ 
posal, not included in the budget, exceeded that 
limit, I should say let it come up for Government 
sanction. 

7347. Is there no sort of via media between the 
ultimate responsibility of the Government and 
that of the local authority?—I do not think so. 
It is a question of principle; either the Local 
Board must be responsible, or the Government— 
one or the other must be responsible. If the 
Government is responsible they must hold control 
especially in matters where they give funds from 
the pockets of the general ratepayer. 

7348. Do you know whether, as a matter of fact, 
in other countries Government makes grants-in-aid 
to local authorities without assuming control at all 
fiver the way in which the money they so grant is 
spent?—I am not aware of that. I believe that, in 
England everything is under strict: rules ami under 
the control of the Auditor. 

7349. Have you no audit of these Local Boards? 
—Yes, there is the Accountant-General's audit. 

7350. Might not the audit be the via media ?—We 
must have rules here and a strict audit. 

7351. Is there not a local audit now ?—Yes. 

7352. Might that not be trusted?—No, I think 
that the local audit staff is not sufficiently strong. 

7353. Not sufficiently strong, or not sufficiently 
honest?—The pay of the highest clerks is about 
Rs. 70. 

7354. Therefore, do you mean they are not suffi¬ 
ciently honest?—Perhaps they are hardly 
sufficiently reliable. ' 

7355. Could not that be improved?—At consider¬ 
able expense. 

7356. We had a suggestion made to us that the 
District Board should be abolished, and one wit¬ 
ness in reply to that suggestion said that the sub¬ 
stitution of a strong taluk Board for the present 
District Board would entail a very large increase 
of Correspondence with the Collector first of all and 
then with your department ; do you think that that 
would be so ?—There are 82 taluk Boards at present 
and there are 23 District Boards ; that means that 
the work would be four times as much. 

7357. Would it necessarily be four times as 
much ?—I think so under the present system ; at 
present the proposals of the taluk Board come 
through the President of the District Board. 

7358. Might not some other considerations inter¬ 
vene which would alter this mathematical calcula¬ 
tion of yours?—Not under present conditions, it 
would mean increased budgets, it would mean 82 
budgets altogether ; at present Government do not 
deal with the budgets of taluk Boards ; they are all 
included in the District Board budget. 

7359. And the District Magistrate, who is now 
President of the District Board, and, therefore, l 
suppose, the real supervisor of all these taluk 
budgets, would not be able to deal with new taluk 
Board budgets?—He could allot funds for distri¬ 
bution subject to the sanction of the Government 
as is done at present. 

7360. Does he not practically control the taluk 
Board budgets at the present moment?—No, I do 
not say so. The Revenue Divisional Officer is 
President of the taluk Board and (he members of 
the Board meet together and they consider their 
budget ; these budgets are then sent up to file 
District Board where they are discussed and tabu¬ 
lated ; if additional funds are required, the Dis¬ 
trict Board consider what allotments can be made. 

7361. (Sir Steyning Ed/jerley.) Yon suggest that 
the result of the recent orders of the Government 
of India excluding District and Local Funds from 
their budget should tend largely to freedom and 
elasticity in the administration of the funds of the 
Local Boards compared with the present system?— 
Yes, and saving in time. 

7362. Might similar results follow a separation 
between imperial and provincial funds ?—I have no 
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particular knowledge of the absolute financial rela¬ 
tions between the Imperial and provincial Govern¬ 
ments ; there is a difference in that* there are 23 
separate District Boards, and that means 23 separ¬ 
ate budgets ; it is impossible to reappropriate from 
one District Board budget to another, without 
referring to them all. That is the difference be¬ 
tween the relations of the Government of India and 
the provincial Government, and those between the 
provincial Government and the District Boards. 

7363. In that case the provincial Government as 
regards provincial finance would be in the position 
that the District Board occupies towards the pro¬ 
vincial Government in the separation I suggest. 
Would they not get greater freedom and elasticity 
in dealing with their own revenues if they were 
separated ?—That I cannot say ; I know nothing 
about the distribution and so on between the other 
departments, except as regards education. 

7364. You are not in favour of the Director- 
General of Public Instruction ; you think he is 
not much use to you?—I do not consider that he 
serves any useful purpose ; I have no opinion one 
way or the other ; as long as he does not interfere 
he may be a very useful adviser to the Government 
of India. 

7365. Could he not fairly help the Home De¬ 
partment and the Government of India to under¬ 
stand the technical part of educational references ? 
—Perhaps he might not have the experience ; he may 
be a new man without any knowledge or technical 
experience of Indian conditions. 

7366. But you would admit that it is a possi¬ 
bility?—He might be useful to the Government of 
India, but my contention is that he is no real 
use, so far as I can see, to the provincial Govern¬ 
ment. 

7367. You are acquainted with an important 
review issued in 1904 of educational matters?—Yes, 
as the result of the Educational Conference of 1902. 

7368. That is a useful document to all provincial 
Governments? — Yes; it has practically decided 
many questions ; a lot of proposals were suggested 
before ; they are not all original proposals of the 
Government of India ; they embodied proposals 
made by Local Governments previously which had 
been under consideration for some time. 

7369. So long as things of that sort are not im¬ 
posed upon you by the Government of India, but 
you are allowed to adopt them if you like, you 
agree that that would be a useful document?—Yes. 

7370. And similarly as to the annual reports of 
the Sanitary Commissioner and the Surgeon- 
General, are they not very useful?—I do not think 
they are of any material use, because our own 
Sanitary Commissioner deals with the local con¬ 
ditions on the spot. 

7371. My point is that it is not a useless function 
to have somebody in the centre who can collect 
information and disseminate it?—That may be the 
case. 

7372. So long as it is not disseminated in the 
form of orders?—Just so, and so long as our officers 
are not called upon to spend their time in tabu¬ 
lating special statistics. 

7373. You think that the central officer ought 
not to be allowed to call for special statistics 
at all ?—No. 

7374. Would you allow him to correspond at all, 
or simply to take what he can get from the annual 
returns?—I would allow him to apply to the Gov¬ 
ernment of India for anything he required, and if 
they thought it necessary, they could call upon us 
for the information. 

7375. Then you say that local officers have no 
power to dispose of appeals addressed to the Local 
Government?—No, they must send them on. 

7376. Whether they have been decided already, 
or not?—There are cases within my experience 
where I had to send an exactly similar appeal on 
the same facts twice, which had already been 
rejected by the Government. 

7377. Would it not be simpler to give power to 
Local Governments to deal with such appeals?—I 


think so, unless it could be certified that there 
were any new facts upon which the case could be 
re-opened. 

7378. You suggest an annual return ; is that not 
too long a period?—It is a long time; I put it 
down as annual so as not to increase statistics, but 
half-yearly or quarterly would be quite as good. 

7379. Suppose Government thought that there 
was something in the petition that had been 
wrongly withheld, it would take a long time to 
right the wrong, if there were a wrong?—That 
would be the case. 

7380. Now, what happens to appeals from Local 
Fund and municipal servants ; do they ever come 
up to you ?—If the appointment is one which 
requires the sanction of Government then the 
appeal lies to the Government only. 

7381. In the case of a subordinate of a lessor 
status where does he appeal to?—In the case of a 
servant of the panchayat the appeal is to the 
President of the taluk Board ; in the case of the 
servant of a taluk Board, there is no appeal up 
to one rupee fine, which seems a very small limit ; 
any fine in excess of that, or any suspension or 
dismissal, goes to the President of the District 
Board ; in the case of servants drawing a salary 
of Rs. 50 and upwards there is a further appeal to 
the District Board. 

7382. Does it stop at the District Board?—Yes, 
unless it is a case of some Government servant, 
such as a medical subordinate, or some one in 
■whose case the sanction of the Government is 
required to the apjmintment ; that is at present, 
for Local Board servants, anything under Rs. 150, 
and in the case of district municipalities, Rs. 50. 

7383. You do not think that the appeal might 
lie from the executive of the Board or municipality 
concerned, to the general body, and stop there for 
servants of those bodies?—-Yes, except in the case 
of servants lent by the Government. 

7384. Why should you make that exception?— 
Because I think that being the servants of Govern¬ 
ment, they have the right to appeal to Government, 
whose servants they are. 

73»5. If they W'ere dismissed, it would only mean 
that they would have ceased to serve the particular 
Board?—It would leave a stigma upon a man for 
life. 

7386. You think that the fact that the first 
punishment has been in the case of Local Boards 
by either the Sub-Divisional Officer, or the Col¬ 
lector, would not suffice?—Not in the case of a 
special department such as the Medical Depart¬ 
ment. 

7387. You make that exception?—Yes, especially 
with the Medical Department and of Government 
servants generally. 

7388. You have got in your Municipal Act, sec¬ 
tion 288, which enables the Governor in Council to 
authorise any person to exercise any one or more 
of the powers vested in him by this Act save and 
except those mentioned in Chapter I, and the 
Governor may at any time and in like manner 
withdraw such authority. Chapter I simply refers 
to the constitution of the local bodies. Have you 
got a General Clauses Act?—Yes. 

7389. What does “any person'’ include?—Any 
coiqtorate body or other association of individuals. 

7390. So that you have absolute, power to dele¬ 
gate either to the Collector or to the Divisional 
Officer or to the Council itself?—That is how I 
interpret the General Clauses Act. 

7391. There are similar provisions in sections 159 
and 160 of the Local Fund Act?—Yes. 

7392. So that without any further legislation the 
Government of Madras can practically proceed to 
any amount of expansion of local self-government 
they choose?—Yes. 

7393. Have you used those sections much?—Two 
years ago a list was prepared of powers which 
should be delegated to the Collector, and very 
considerable powers were delegated to him in 
regard to minor appointments and sanctioning rates 
of fees, and matters of that sort. 
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7394. Has any one complained about it 7—No. 
The Collector was required to send a quarterly 
statement, which has now been made annual. 

7395. So far as you know has there been no 
public complaint?—No, I do not think there has 
been any objection taken to it ; there have been 
practically very few cases under it comparatively 
speaking. 

7396. So that practically your growth in District 
Board or municipal self-government is very much 
at the stage where it was in 1884, so far as Govern¬ 
ment control goes ?—‘As far as general Government 
control goes, yes. 

7397. You have not been able to emancipate these 
bodies very much in the last 23 years?—As regards 
municipalities elective privileges have been given 
more freely. 

7398. How about the. elective principle in Local 
Boards ?—At present there is no true elective prin¬ 
ciple ; at present the taluk Boards are all nomi¬ 
nated, and a certain number of the members of 
the District Boards are elected by the taluk Boards. 

7399. Have you never had suggestions made to 
try the elective principle in connection with the 
Local Boards?—It has been considered. I under¬ 
stand it was not found possible to devise a really 
practicable scheme. 

7400. How many union panchayats have you got? 
—382, I think it is. 

7401. Are they all equally distributed over the 
Presidency?—There were no union panchayats until 
last year on the west coast, but two have now been 
started ill Malabar. The physical features of the 
country are different and houses are scattered, and 
that does not lend itself to the formation of a pan- 
chayat. Elsewhere I should say that the numbers 
vary from 12 to 20 in various districts ; it depends 
on the size and population of the district. 

7402. Does it depend on the interest taken by 
the Collector?—Not at all. Sometimes proposals 
are made for a union and they are considered by 
the Collector, but I might say that when it is 
proposed to constitute a union, the people almost 
invariably object on the ground that they are going 
to be taxed. They do not like the imposition of 
taxes. 

7403. But that is the basis of your whole struc¬ 
ture of local self-government?—No, I think not. 
The Act provides for all the executive functions of 
panchayats, but it does not so provide in the case 
of the taluk Boards or District Boards ; except that 
their budgets are controlled, panchayats have much 
freer powers and the powers of appeal are strictly 
defined in the Act itself ; in the case of Local and 
District Boards tire powers of appeal and so on 
are limited by rule. 

7404. Important municipalities in the district 
are not represented on the District Board at all?— 
No ; not necessarily ; very often, of course, the 
members of the Municipal Council are also mem¬ 
bers of the taluk Board. 

7405. Would it not promote co-operation if muni¬ 
cipalities were represented on the District Boards? 
—I do not think so. The funds of both bodies are 
derived from totally different sources. The 
municipality perhaps might be allowed to send a 
member to the District Board, but that would 
require an amendment of the Act. 

7406. You say you have not made very large use 
of these powers of delegation with regard to Col¬ 
lectors in the last 23 years ; is that due at all to 
the fact that the work is all controlled from the 
Secretariat ?—No, I do not think so. 

7407. I mean you have nobody who can tour and 


retarding it. Hitherto the reason has been the 
difficulty of working out a scheme ; I am not quite 
sure whether you are talking of delegation of 
powers, or representation. 

7409. In regard to the endeavour to foster and 
educate these local bodies and get them fit for 
greater responsibilities, would not that sort of thing 
go quicker if your controlling i>ower was not 
centred in one place in the Secretariat, but was in 
the hands of officers who could come into personal 
touch with the various bodies?—I do not think it 
would make any difference. 

7410. In regard to education, the Director of 
Public Instruction has now the control of the 
Reformatory School?—Yes. 

7411. Has he any special title in connection with 
that?—I am not aware of it ; there is a special 
Superintendent of the Reformatory School. 

7412. Is he not described as Inspector of Jails 
under the Reformatory Act?—That may be so 
under the Act. 

7413. You may take it from me that it is not 
necessary under the Act. Do you not think that 
that rather stamps the boys?—-It is certainly not 
desirable ; when they are sent back to their 
villages they are sent not to the District Magis¬ 
trate, but to the Collector, I think. 

7414. (Mr. Meyer.) In your capacity as Local 
and Municipal Secretary you have a certain 
amount of experience of the work within the muni¬ 
cipalities ; you have appeals from discontented 
persons?—Yes. 

7415. Is there a tendency for the minority of 
the municipal Councils to appeal to Government 
against the decision of the majority ?—Complaints 
are received, more in the way of petitions from 
private individuals and bodies. 

7416. Apart from that do you get appeals of 
that sort or appeals by one party against another 
party ? -Yes, very frequently, especially in regard 
to nominations for appointments. 

7417. But in regard to the actual work of the 
municipality, do you find that if there happens to 
be a division of opinion on the Council, the 
minority accept the decision of the majority, or 
that they try to upset it by going to Government? 
—There have been only a comparatively few cases 
of protest. 

7418. Have you had much to do with the pro¬ 
posed constitution of new municipalities?—There 
have been no new municipalities constituted 
recently. 

7419. There have been proposals to constitute 
them ?—I think there was one proposal ; one or 
two, perhaps. 

7420. Were they objected to by the people them¬ 
selves ?—I do not recollect ; anyhow the muni¬ 
cipalities were not constituted. 

7421. A witness told us yesterday that there was 
a general objection to the creation of new muni¬ 
cipalities, or new village unions, on the ground 
that it would mean extra taxation, is that so?— 
Yes. that is the case ; that is my own personal 
experience as Collector. 

7422. Another witness suggested to us that educa¬ 
tion would get on better if it were taken out of 
the hands of the Local Board and vested directly 
in the Educational Department ; is that your view? 
—That is not my view altogether. I consider that 
Local Board schools should continue to be under 
the control of the Local Boards subject to observing 
the standards of efficiency and the requirements 
of the educational rules, and subject to inspection 
by the officers of the department. 


get into touch with the truth of local self-govern¬ 
ment, and try to push it at all, and help the people 
to expand ?—The Collectors tour a great deal in 
their districts and I think they are in touch with 
the people after they have been there for some 
time. 

7408. You do not think it retards the growth of 
local self-government at all that the Board of 
Revenue is not concerned with these matters?—No, 
I do not think that that has anything to do with 


7423. There was another suggestion that there 
might be a distribution of functions, the Local 
Boards taking, subject to what you said just now, 
the primary and the lower secondary schools, and 
the Government, through the Educational Depart¬ 
ment, being responsible for the upper secondary 
schools ; would you be in favour of that ?—I think 
that the sphere of the local bodies should be 
restricted, as far as possible, to elementary 
education. 
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7424. Absolutely elementary, or to include these 
lower secondary schools also!—I should prefer it 
being restricted to elementary education. 

7425. Then with regard to the municipalities, 
how far should their sphere go 1—One or two of the 
municipalities have very good and satisfactory 
colleges. My own view is that no municipal funds 
should be spent on these colleges ; they ought to 
be self-supporting ; if they are self-supporting they 
could be under separate management. 

7426. If the municipality has the money you 
would allow it to take up secondary schools as far 
as it desires ?—They seldom have the money for 
secondary education unless it is obtained by taking 
it away from elementary education ; all local bodies 
have now been relieved of the charge of grants-in- 
aid for secondary education, but they have not yet 
devoted to primary education the full amount 
which has been saved under that provision. 

7427. The first duty of a municipality then is 
primary education 1—Yes. 

7428. Are Training Schools in this Presidency 
under the control of Government or local bodies?— 
Until recently Government was responsible for 
female education now the responsibility for all 
elementary education, whether for boys or girls, 
is placed under the local bodies. There are a 
certain number of Government schools and Train¬ 
ing Schools still under local bodies which have 
survived from the old system. 

7429. With reference to the orders of the 
Government of India that the local receipts and 
expenditure shall no longer figure in the Imperial 
budget, was that a spontaneous suggestion of the 
Government of India or did it come from your 
Government?—That I cannot say. The question 
was raised last year during the time of the bud¬ 
get ; I believe the question had been considered 
before. 

7430. Did your Government refer to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, or did the Government of India 
refer to your Government and say: “ We are 
thinking about this scheme and would like your 
opinion upon it ” ?—That I cannot say. The 
matter would come from the Government of India 
to the Financial Department. I merely saw a 
suggestion which was received from the Financial 
Department; I cannot say by whom the reference 
was made originally. 

7431. You have complained that in time past, 
before this separation, the Government of India 
reduced your budget under the head “ Local ” 
considerably ?—Yes. 

7432. Are you aware of the reason for that re¬ 
duction?—Probably it was on the ground that the 
expenditure might not be worked up to. 

7433. And in the interests of accurate esti¬ 
mating. As a matter of fact was the expenditure 
worked up to?—I do not think the total expendi¬ 
ture of the local bodies is ever worked up to quite, 
•except in a few cases; in some cases, there is a 
slight excess which has to be remitted by the 
Council. 

7434. You complain that if a District Board is 
contemplating in any year expending more than 
the budget allotment, they had under the previous 
system to go to the Government of India. >Was 
not the general rule that the Local Board spent 
less than it had budgeted for ?—The District Board 
could never be certain what it was going to spend, 
because, owing to the existence of this rule bud¬ 
gets were framed so late that the Board could not 
take its work in hand, and the result was the 
undue crowding of expenditure into the last 
months of the year. As a matter of fact, a Board 
which had some urgent necessity could not say 
whother it could reappropriate or not. 

7435. As a matter of fact the generality of Dis¬ 
trict Boards, so far from exceeding their budget 
allotment, fell considerably within them?—I think 
that is so. 

7436. Further, does not the practice prevail in 
each District Board of putting within the budget 
allotment a reserve for unforeseen expenditure?— 
That is unforeseen expenditure which can be 


utilised only for special items, such as epidemics 
of cholera, and special matters of that sort; it 
could not be utilised for ordinary work. 

7437. If there was no plague or cholera, what 
was to prevent you from transferring a few thou¬ 
sand rupees from the reserve to some other head; 
is there any order of the Government of India that 
prevents you from doing it ?—The amount under 
that head is very small and quite insufficient to 
carry out work of any considerable magnitude. 

7438. You have mentioned a certain amount of 
lapses and the hurrying of expenditure over the 
last months of the year. Is there a tendency on 
the part of the Secretariat here to censure officers 
when they have not spent up to the budget allot¬ 
ment?—I cannot say that there is any direct cen¬ 
sure, but when the budgets are reviewed the ques¬ 
tion of expenditure under the various heads is also 
reviewed. 

7439. I am speaking not of the budget, but of 
the administration report?—I mean the adminis¬ 
tration report. 

7440. You do not make such remarks as this: 

“ It is very unsatisfactory that out of the allot¬ 
ment for roads only 80 per cent, or 60 per cent, 
was spent within the year ” ?—Yes, we should do 
so, assuming that the figures were as stated; if 
the expenditure was so short Government would 
make such a remark as that. 

7441. Does that not in itself tend to hurry the 
expenditure by officers during the last few months? 
—It might at the end of the year, but if they have 
had no opportunity of spending it at the begin¬ 
ning of the year, it cannot be helped. 

7442. Is it not better not to spend than to spend 
hurriedly in such a way?—Quite so, but still com¬ 
munications have to be maintained in proper 
order. 

.7443. They could spend it the next year?—But 
meantime repairs would require more money be¬ 
cause the roads would go from bad to worse. 

7444. You mean a stitch in time saves nine?— 
That is the idea. 

7445. But if your stitch in time is a very hur¬ 
ried one, in the last few weeks of the year, will it 
really be saving nine?—That is a matter of 
opinion; it is all left to the Local Boards, but I 
believe that if the budgets came out earlier than 
they do now, and they knew exactly what they 
had to spend, they would be able to spend the 
money to better advantage. 

7446. You have stated that as regards munici¬ 
palities you have had none of these restrictions 
that you complain of. because the municipal ac¬ 
counts do not figure in the Imperial budget?— 
Yes. 

7447. So far as you, as a provincial Govern¬ 
ment, are concerned, there were no restrictions; 
the Government of India imposed no restrictions 
on you?—There were no restrictions imposed upon 
the Local Government. 

7448. But at the same time you have imposed 
rather a rigid restriction on the municipality. 
You say to a municipality, “You shall not add 
to your budget allotment by more than Rs. 500 
without our sanction”; is that necessary?—That 
is not correct; they may spend up to half the 
balance or up to half the balance as revised with 
reference to the opening balance, but no-indi¬ 
vidual allotment over Rs. 500 may be made with¬ 
out reference to the Government. 

7449. No individual allotment over Rs. 500 that 
has not figured in the budget can be made during 
the year without reference to the Government?— 
No. 

7450. What is the object of that restriction?— 
In order to see that there is a proper working 
balance retained for the next year, because the 
municipal balances are not so large as to be able 
to stand any large drain upon them. 

7451. Did you not say that it would suffice if 
the municipality kept 6 per cent, of its normal in¬ 
come on the budget?—A District Board in its 
budget has to work up to a 5 per cent, balance; 
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municipal Councils work up to a 10 per cent, 
balance as far as possible. 

7452. You think that a 10 per cent, balance 
generally suffices?—It should be sufficient for a 
working balance unless there are any special 
schemes for which the municipality is reserving 
funds; for instance, a future scheme of water- 
supply and drainage would require more. 

7453. Let us take the concrete case of a munici¬ 
pality with an income of Rs. 50,000; you would 
make it keep a standing balance of Rs. 5,000?— 
That would be provided for in the budget. 

7454. But suppose its actual standing balance 
is Rs. 7,000. could it use up the remaining 
Rs. 2,000 without reference to you or not?—It 
mav use Rs. 3.500; it may use half the Rs. 7,000 
without reference to Government, provided that no 
single allotment exceeds Rs. 500 for any special 
work. 

7455. Is it not quite sufficient to lay down that 
the municipality shall keep up a certain amount 
as a standing balance and shall not encroach on 
that standing balance without reference to you? 
Is it necessary to add the restriction as to the 
Rs. 500 sums?—The only question is this ; it might 
be required for an important work of sanitation or 
something of that sort, the details of which would 
require further examination. Personally I see no 
reason why that limit should be retained. 

7456. Now as regards the District Boards the 
Government of India will relieve you from all 
restrictions as to reappropriations, but you said 
that you would still make District Boards come up 
for an addition to their budget of over Rs. 2,500? 
—I think there should be some limit. 

7457. There again, would it not suffice to make 
the District Board maintain such standing balance 
as the Government consider necessary and not t-o 
make it come up in individual cases?—No, for this 
reason ; there is a great tendency for local bodies 
in any one year to incur recurring charges— 
charges of a recurring character which come on 
next year and the year after—and out of their 
balance they might for one year incur a charge 
for the maintenance of a new hospital or a new 
school which they could not possibly meet from 
their normal income. That is a very common ten¬ 
dency which is seldom properly looked into by the 
local bodies. 

7458. Would it not be better if a local body did 
that to let it feel next year the obligation of 
cutting down expenditure?—It is very unpleasant 
and bad for the people who have been deprived of 
the hospital; there have been such cases in the 
last year or two, and expenditure has had to be 
reduced under certain heads for that reason. 

7459. If you get somebody else to economise for 
yon, will you become truly economical yourself?— 
I only express the general principle that it would 
cause dissatisfaction. -Such a rule might be fair, 
but it would cause to the general body of people 
more dissatisfaction than they now feel. 

7460. You said in connection with the munici¬ 
palities that one reason for interference was their 
tendency to raise the pay of small appointments? 

-—On personal grounds; if the conditions are 
changed and there are reasonable grounds—for 
instance if the market price of wages, as it were, 
is raised—that is all right, but to raise it on 
purely personal grounds is, I consider, unjusti¬ 
fiable. 

7461. Do they tell you when they come up to 
you that it is on personal grounds?—Yes. 

7462. You mean the personal merits of A.iB. 
who holds the appointment?—Yes; they do not 
propose to give A.B. a personal allowance of one 
rupee; they propose to raise the pay of the 
appointment on the personal merits of A.B. 

7463. With certain limits under each head for 
establishment and so forth, is not the scrutiny of 
the budget a sufficient general check?—It might 
be, but they come up for these increases outside 
the budget. 


7464. Is it not the fact that in the scrutinies 
of the budget you often cut down the pay of these 
small appointments?—Very often, if there is no 
sufficient reason assigned. 

7465. Your budget control is not confined to 
general principles and seeing that they are not 
spending too much money generally, but you go 
into the pay of a peon or a petty clerk ?—The orders 
are as a matter of fact that proposals for establish¬ 
ment should be submitted separately in advance, 
so that they can be scrutinised and then, when 
the orders have been passed, they are entered into 
the budget. 

7466. You do cut them down pretty frequently? 
—Not pretty frequently. There are a number of 
reductions, partly on financial grounds and partly 
on questions of principle ; but if there is a real 
case, the additional establishments are given ; they 
are more often given than refused. 

7467. You review the municipal budgets. Do you 
send them on to your Member or do you deal with 
them finally yourself?—Some I send on, some I do 
not. 

7468. If you have to cut about a municipal bud¬ 
get, would you send it on to the Member ?—Yes. 

7469. You would not send it on to him if you 
knew that the alteration was justified?—Not if 
they were mere trifling alterations. I go by 
general principles. If there is any principle in¬ 
volved, any question of loan for instance, it would 
go to him. 

7470. If you are to refuse to sanction the pay 
of a clerk or peon, would that be a matter of prin¬ 
ciple or would you exercise your discretion?— 
Sometimes I would, sometimes not ; but these 
proposals come up separately, not in the budget. 
The general order passed is that the provision is 
allowed to stand subject to formal sanction at a 
later stage. 

7471. Does that apply also to the District Board 
budget proposals?—Yes. 

7472. Do you find that they make the same pro¬ 
posals in regard to petty appointments? — Yes, 
sometimes. 

7473. And do you disallow them as you do in 
the case of municipal budgets?—-Yes, in accordance 
with the principles I have explained. 

7474. The real executive control of the District 
Boards rests with the Collector?—It should do. 
Every proposal of the District Board should come 
from the Collector, as President, to Government. 
The Collector is also President of the District 
Board. 

7475. The Collector is directly responsible for 
the budget though it has to receive the approval 
of the District Board?—It has to be forwarded 
through the Collector as President. 

7476. As the District Board President he frames 
the budget and gets it passed by the District 
Board as a body?—Yes. 

7477. The budget will include these small in¬ 
creases of pay ?—The budget should not include 
them unless they have been sanctioned in advance. 
The proposals should come in separately ; the order 
has been given time after time that it would pre¬ 
vent delay in issuing orders on the budget if the 
proposals were sent in separately. 

7478. Is the Collector, as District Board Presi¬ 
dent, primarily responsible for these proposals for 
increased establishment? — Not primarily. In 
some cases he may be responsible in connection 
with the District Board, and as to the taluk Board 
establishment perhaps the President of the taluk 
Board, or very often the Medical Officer, applies 
for increases. 

7479. Do you think that the Collector has 
scrutinised these proposals and has approved of 
them ?—Probably. 

7480. You think he is not to be trusted in these 
petty matters to grant a final decision, but that 
the Government is bound to upset what he wishes? 
—There are principles ; as long as fixed principles 
are observed orders must issue accordingly. 
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7481. llut do you consider it a good system or 
not?—No ; I think the President of the District 
Board might have control in such matters. 

7482. You desire to have power to impose local 
and municipal taxation on railways, because you 
say that the railway administrations generally 
agree with whatever proposals are made?—They 
do not often disagree, but the proposals are always 
sent to the railway administrations for remarks. 

7483. Railways are an imperial matter?—Yes. 

7484. In that case would you let the Local 
Government decide, or would you have it go to the 
Government of India?—I raised that merely as a 
question with regard to working, not as to financial 
control ; it was really with the object of saving 
time and correspondence. 

7485. You spoke of giving powers to local bodies 
to raise loans in the local market. Would they 
be able to borrow in the open market on the same 
terms as they now borrow from the Government 
of India or from the Local Government?—Certainly 
not ; if the Government will do it, well and good ; 
but in all these District Board railway matters the 
Government of India have said that they will not 
be able to lend the provincial Governments any 
money for some years to come. Therefore, in order 
to construct railways which are important to the 
district it will be necessary for the District Boards 
to raise funds in the local market if possible. 

7486. Suppose a municipality wants to build a 
new market or something of that sort and some 
loan is required ; could they not do so much more 
conveniently by borrowing from Government?— 
Yes, some of them can ; many loans are given by 
the Government, but there are many cases of 
small loans that have been raised in the local 
market under the old rules. I only raised this 
question because I wanted to put forward the view 
that time and trouble could be saved. These 
references to India on matters of petty loans 
appear to me to be unnecessary. 

7487. You would eliminate reference to the 
Government of India on a railway loan by a 
District Board?—That would be a loan of consider¬ 
able magnitude.' 

7488. Then where does it come in ; you say you 
would allow the Local Government a free hand in 
regard to loans up to one lakh ; your railway loans 
would largely exceed one lakh. I put it to you 
that in regard to other loans it would be much 
more feasible for the local bodies to borrow as they 
do now from the provincial Government ?—If the 
Government can comply with their requirements 
there is no objection. 

7489. Have they been met?—'As a matter of fact 
the loans which have been raised have been duly 
met, but the provision in the provincial budget is 
generally earmarked for specific schemes. 

7490. Then you have not yet had an opportunity 
of judging in practice?—I do not think so, but there 
are the references involved under the new rules, 
and that is the point to which I draw 7 attention. 

7491. You spoke of having got no real help from 
the Director-General of Education. Have you ever 
asked him for assistance in any matter that you 
had to deal with ; have you ever asked him what 
has been the practice in other provinces, or whether 
he could give you any idea of what the past policy 
of the Government of India had been, and so on? 
—There has been no direct correspondence with 
the Director-General of Education. 

7492. It is open to you to ask for his advice in 
these matters?—I am not aware of any rules on 
the subject ; I presume there would be no objection 
to our asking his advice. Probably in that case 
the Director would be asked to make a reference. 

7493. You spoke of conferences as a substitute 
for Directors-General ; you meant especially the 
Educational Conference of a couple of years ago ; 
who summoned that conference?—I cannot quite 
recollect whether it was under the Director-General 
or not. 

7494. Was it not summoned by the Government 
of India?—I believe it was. 


7493. Then there was the Conference of 1901 ?— Mr, H. D. 

That was summoned by the Government of India Taylor. 

I believe. - 
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7496. Would you leave it to the Government of ’’ 

India to summon these conferences, or should they 

meet automatically at fixed periods?—There would 
have to be some central authority to arrange it, I 
think. 

7497. Who would preside ? —They might elect one 
of themselves to preside. 

7498. Is there not this disadvantage that an 
officer having gone to a conference and got a cer¬ 
tain amount of good therefrom, might shortly after¬ 
wards go on long leave, retire, or be transferred 
to other divisions ?—'That is always possible. 

7499. You say that the Imperial Sanitary Com¬ 
missioner is not likely to do any good ; who is 
responsible for plague work?—Plague is mainly 
under the Collectors, under the advice of the Sani¬ 
tary Commissioner. 

7500. Is not plague a matter in which the 
Imperial Government ought to have something to 
say?—Yes, they are very materially interested. 

7501. Might not an Imperial Sanitary Commis¬ 
sioner, who has toured in the various provinces 
and seen how 7 plague rules are worked in each pro¬ 
vince, have considerable assistance to give to you? 

—He might, but I am not aware of any practical 
assistance that he has given in that connection. 

7502. 'You say that you would allow the Madras 
Government to develop its educational policy on 
its own lines subject to the funds available. Do 
you mean that literally—would you give them an 
absolutely free hand?—I think so. 

7503. Would you allow them for instance to with¬ 
draw altogether from collegiate education ?—I do 
not think the Madras Government would ever do 
so ; I take it that the Government are a reasonable 
body. 

7504. You say, “ If any special schemes involving 
a large outlay, which do not form an item in the 
provincial programme of development, are under¬ 
taken owing to a mandate from, or at the instance 
of, the Government of India, financial assistance 
should be given by the Government of India to the 
Local Government.” Is that not exactly what the 
Government of India have been doing of late years? 

—I have made no complaint about it. 

7505. But that is what they have been doing 1 — 

Yes, w r e have had a grant of 8 lakhs, and another of 
6 lakhs for educational purposes. 

7506. I take it that a great many of the schemes 
that municipalities undertake—drainage schemes 
and water-works schemes and so on—are under¬ 
taken not of their own volition but under pressure 
from the Madras Government?—I cannot say that 
that is the case. 

7507. Surely as Local and Municipal Secretary 
you can say whether the municipalities have 
initiated schemes or not?—Frequently schemes are 
applied for; for instance, they were very anxious 
to get a scheme of water-supply for Salem and 
Coimbatore, but there are people who object to 
pay the tax. 

7508. In cases between you and the local body, 
would you apply the same principle that you would 
in regard to cases between you and the Govern¬ 
ment of India; that is to say, if you desired a 
Local Board to undertake a scheme, and they did 
not want it, would you be prepared to give finan¬ 
cial assistance?—No such scheme would be imposed 
on the local body; all such schemes have to be 
approved by the local body before the funds are 
provided. A scheme is frequently prepared and 
has to be given up because the Council cannot or 
will not find its proportion of the funds. 

7509. You say that there is no material increase 
in the demand for statistics in the Local and 
Municipal Department in relation to statistics 
called for by the Government of India?—Yes. 

7510. Can you say the same as regards statistics 
called for by the provincial Government ?—Yes; 
there have been a few alterations in the forms 
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due to alterations in the regulations, but I think 
the volume has not materially increased. 

7511. You speak here with regard to exceptions 
from certain educational standards that are pre¬ 
scribed for the public service, and you say they 
are freely given in the case of specially backward 
places; are they given by general order or by 
special reference?—Mostly by general order as in 
the Agency Tracts; in some places, such as Bellary 
and the Ceded Districts they are given by special 
orders. 

7512. Might there not be general orders there 
too?—It is possible, but I do not think the condi¬ 
tions are quito the same. It might re-act upon 
the efficiency of the Service. 

7513. Are you in favour of tahsildars being per¬ 
sonally graded within the district instead of by 
charges?—I have not considered that question; I 
think it might be a good thing. 

7514. Suppose a District Board or municipality 
does not want to exceed its budget but merely 
wants to transfer Rs. 1,000 from head A to head 
B ; can it do that absolutely ?—Absolutely ; but it 
must have a reappropriation statement. 

7515. But it comes up to Government for sanc¬ 
tion ?—In the case of a District Board, no ; I think a 
municipal Council does have to come up in case 
the amount exceeds Rs. 500. 

7516. Is that necessary?—It is a sort of safe¬ 
guard ; it ensures that funds under one grant are 
not being devoted unduly to another grant; I 
think it is a wholesome chock. 

7517. You spoke of the necessity of keeping 
Government control over District Boards because 
of the considerable amount that Government con¬ 
tributes ; was not the greater part of that amount 
granted by the Government of India in 1905?— 
Yes, 14 lakhs. 

7518. And the intention of the Government of 
India was to increase the resources of the District 
Boards for dealing with the duties entrusted to 
them ?—Yes. 

7519. Was there anything in those instructions 
which implied that District Boards should be put 
under special restrictions with regard to the allo¬ 
cation of tho expenditure of such extra grants?— 
As far as I recollect, the order stated that the 
grant was made mainly in connection with roads 
and bridges. 

7520. Was there any implied direction that you 
should look after the District Boards more care¬ 
fully in respect of that money than in respect of 
the ordinary laud cess money?—No, except the 
general direction that it should be for roads and 
bridges—a direction which, as a matter of fact, 
has not been strictly adhered to. 

7521. You get a lump allotment for certain pur¬ 
poses ; did you distribute, it to the District Boards 
proportionately to their income?—Roughly, in pro¬ 
portion to one quarter of the land cess. 

7522. That is to say, each District Board gets 
roughly an addition of 25 per cent, to its income? 
—Practically it comes to 25 per cent, of its income 
from land cess; in the case of backward districts 
it is a little more ; the richer districts get a little less 
than their proportion, and the backward ones get 
a little more. 

7523. Suppose a municipality wants money for 
work of a sanitary character costing over Rs. 500, 
they have to come up for sanction; a District 
Board requires no sanction up to Rs. 1,000?—It 
is Rs. 500 in the case of the District Board as 
well, as regards sanction to sanitary schemes. The 
approval of the Sanitary Board is necessary. 

7524. Is it necessary that petty projects of that 
sort should come up for sanction?—My own per¬ 
sonal view is that it is undesirable; it leads to 
estimates being cooked, and I know from my 
personal experience that if a District Board had 
Rs. 500 available, the estimate might go up to the 
Sanitary Commissioner and Engineer with the re¬ 
sult that it would be raised to Rs. 1,000. As a 

"'nsequence no work would be executed, and the 
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people instead of getting half a loaf would get no 
bread at all. 

7525. You think that so far as regards the 
necessity of consulting the Sanitary Board the 
limit ought to be considerably higher?—I think 
so. 

7526. Have you found that the Sanitary Board 
works too much for the highest results—I mean, 
preferring the best to what might be practicable 
from the fumjs available?—They aim at the ideal; 

I have always tried myself to reduce it to the 
practical. 

7527. And you find that tendency with the Sani¬ 
tary Commissioner and the Sanitary Engineer 
also ?—Yes. 

7528. What is the use of the Sanitary Board 
when the municipalities and District Boards have 
got the Sanitary Engineer and the Sanitary Com¬ 
missioner to advise them fully from the sanitary 
point of view, and have got the control of Govern¬ 
ment from the Finance and Public Works point of 
view—what is the use of this intervening body?— 

I do not think there is really any particular use 
in it. 

7529. You think it may bo abolished?—I think 
so. 

7530. (Mr. Hichens.) Does the Government 
make any other contribution to Local Boards 
besides the 25 per cent, that you allot?—There 
are certain contributions in fixed proportions to¬ 
wards the pay of Medical Officers. 

7531. I mean in respect of education?—Yes, 
grants are made; subsidies are given to Local 
Boards for education, or rather subsidies are paid 
through the Local Boards to aided schools. 

7532. That is to say they get definite contribu¬ 
tions from the Government in respect of their own 
local schools?—They are not definite. This year a 
special grant of 6 lakhs was made by the Govern¬ 
ment of India; a certain proportion has now been 
given for the improvement of the scale of pay of 
the masters, and a certain amount has been spent 
upon buildings. The amount has been almost en¬ 
tirely swallowed up in this way, but other funds 
have been given to them in aid of the schools. 
That is an expenditure -which is very rapidly 
expanding. 

7533. Is this a final or annual grant?—It is 
annual It is with reference to budget considera¬ 
tions and the growth of expenditure. 

7534. Is it made conditional on tho Local Boards 
contributing a certain amount themselves?—No, 
there is no fixed percentage. 

7535. Then how do you ensure that they spend 
a certain amount?—It is included in the budget. 

7536. But when the budget comes to you, do you 
cut it about fairly freely, and if there is not 
enough provision, say, for education, do you trans¬ 
fer something from roads?—When the budget 
comes, three principles are generally observed; 
first, that the prescribed minimum balance is set 
apart; secondly, that the proportion for works is 
set aside; thirdly, that the recurring charges do 
not exceed the annual normal income. Having 
observed those principles, the proposals of the 
Board are generally accepted, but they have to be 
cut about owing to the fact that there are re¬ 
curring charges which often largely exceed the 
normal income. Perhaps a considerable balance, 
has accumulated, and they are rather inclined to 
rely on these balances to incur charges which are 
not charges once for all, but charges which recur 
from year to year. 

7537. Does the budget go to the Educational 
Department?—Not the budget of Local Boards. 
The Director sends in proposals stating the 
amount which according to funds is available to be 
placed at the disposal of the Local Boards, and 
then hitherto we have made a lump sum allotment 
in the total head under “ Education, Local for 
the allotment made by the Government of India 
for grants-in-aid of Local Board schools. Pending 
distribution, that has hitherto been put in as a 
lump sum; this year it will be different. 
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7538. I understood from one of the witnesses 
that the Director of Public Instruction stipulated 
beforehand the amount that it was proposed to 
spend by each District Board in respect of educa¬ 
tion': 1 —Yes, that is the case. Extracts from the 
budget in respect of education are sent through 
the Director of Public Instruction; extracts from 
the budget in respect of hospitals are sent through 
the Surgeon-General; extracts from the budget in 
regard to sanitation are sent through the Sanitary 
Commissioner. 

7539. Every head is scrutinised?—Yes, as to 
whether it is sufficient or insufficient. 

7540. Is it common that suggestions are made 
that a large grant should be given for education? 
—Frequently ; very often it is impossible to make 
the grant, and sometimes even the provision made 
has to be cut down. 

7511. You do not frequently alter the budgets of 
the Local Boards; the policy generally is to leave 
them alone?—Observing those three principles 
that I referred to, the policy is to accept their 
suggestions; if those principles are observed, the 
budget as a rule is not interfered with. 

7.542. Apart from the Government contributions, 
the principal source of income of the District Board 
is the land cess ?—Yes, that comes to about two- 
thirds of the ordinary income. 

7543. What does it amount to?—56 lakhs ; in 
most districts it is levied at one anna in the rupee 
of the assessment, except in the Nilgiris and Mala¬ 
bar and Canara, where it is two annas in the rupee. 
But. as a matter of fact, the full cess is not levied 
in Malabar ; in consequence of the introduction of 
the late settlement there has been a gradual 
reduction. 

7544. AYho decides that the cess is to be one 
anna in the rupee?—That is provided in the Act 
as a maximum. The District Boards send up 
proposals at their first meeting as to the tax to 
be levied and the establishment to be dealt with. 

7545. But they have full power to decide that 
the cess shall be half an anna if they like?—They 
can suggest it ; I doubt whether it would be 
accepted. 

7546. Is it, as a matter of fact, generally taken 
for granted by the Boards that they must levy 
the full amount?—I think so ; I think the full 
amount has been levied almost ever since the 
Boards were started, except in the case of the 
Tanjore District Board, where it was levied at 
9 pies in the rupee until they started their railway, 
when they volunteered an added proportion ; there 
are special districts where it is two annas in the 
rupee ; it varies in the district of Malabar accord¬ 
ing to the different taluks. 

7547. If such a suggestion came up to you, the 
district concerned would have to show very strong 
reasons why the proportion should be reduced?— 
They would have to show that it was largely in 
excess of their requirements for expenditure. 

7548. Now, is a certain proportion of the land 
cess given to the taluk Board and a certain pro¬ 
portion pooled?—One half is bound to be given to 
the talul: Board. 


7553. You, as Government, have never had to 
interfere in any way with that distribution?—No, 
I cannot recollect any interference with the dis¬ 
tribution between District and taluk Boards. The 
budgets are revised ; we do not go into details ; 
when it goes back to the District Board, the Dis¬ 
trict Board riiay have to revise the taluk Board 
budgets again. 

7554. You have never had complaints that a 
clique of the District Board have taken all the 
money for themselves?—I can recollect no such 
case. 

7555. Is the principle adopted at all, in regard 
to your grants-in-aid, of giving them conditionally 
on the work being efficiently • performed ?—The 
grant-in-aid to schools, yes. 

7556. Either in the matter of schools or in, the 
matter of roads. You say that the Government of 
India gave a certain contribution which was to be 
spent largely on roads and bridges ?—Yes. 

7557. Did they make any condition as to effi¬ 
ciency before the grant was given ?—No special con¬ 
ditions are made. It is presumed that the money 
will be spent as far as possible to the best 
advantage. 

7558. You are aware of the English principle 
whereby in connection with grants to Local Boards 
the grant is only made conditionally on the ■whole 
of the roads being properly kept up?—I am not 
aware of that principle. 

7559. Could that be applied here? — I think 
generally the main roads are kept in a pretty efficient 
condition. There is a special District Board 
Engineer under each District Board, and the Presi¬ 
dent and members of the taluk Board tour about ; 
I do not think it would be possible to say that all 
roads must be efficient before the grant can be 
given ; I think the Boards do their best to make 
them efficient. 

7560. Would it be possible to substitute what 
one might call an indirect control of that nature 
for the rather direct control that you exercise 
to-day?—I do not think that the Government can 
be said to exercise any direct control over the 
actual executive operations of the various Boards. 

7561. Possibly not, but the budgets are sub¬ 
mitted to you to-day, and to a large extent you 
do make yourself responsible for the expenditure 
by approving those budgets?—Yes. 

7562. You may add to the expenditure or you 
may interfere directly, and you do freely interfere? 
—We do not very often interfere with particular 
schemes ; we sometimes suggest that the expendi¬ 
ture on such and such a road is too large, and with 
regard to the special grant we have asked the 
Boards to prepare a programme for 5 years ; but, 
as a matter of fact, if any programme is approved, 
any modifications that they make in the programme 
are also approved. 

7563. Would the interests of Government be suffi¬ 
ciently safeguarded in the matter of education and 
roads and so forth, if they threatened to withhold 
their grants unless efficiency was secured?—No, I 
do not think that would be sufficient ; not in 
educational matters certainly. 
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7549. And the proportion that is pooled is dis¬ 
tributed according to the discretion of the District 
Board?—Yes, according to the requirements of the 
taluk Board. Certain roads are District Board 
roads and maintained from District Board funds. 

7550. But the balance is distributed amongst the 
taluks at the discretion of the District Board?— 
I think that is the principle. 

7551. Does that in your opinion lead to a 
scramble ?—I do not think so. My general experi¬ 
ence as President of a District Board was that the 
claims of all the taluk Boards were considered 
equitably. 

7552. In your opinion the principle that the 
richer portion of the district should pay for the 
poorer portion is a satisfactory one?—I think so ; 
it is a district cess ; if you take the district as the 
unit, it is fair. 


7564. Now in connection with your remarks with 
regard to complete freedom of the provincial 
Government in matters connected with education ; 
are there certain educational laws?—Rules. 

7565. There are no Acts passed by the Legisla¬ 
ture dealing with education at all?—No, not that 
I am aware of. 

7566. At all events there are certain broad prin¬ 
ciples with regard to education about which uni¬ 
formity may be desirable?—Yes, I think so. 

7567. Would it be possible to pass laws, as in 
other countries, simply embodying certain prin¬ 
ciples and saying that within the limits of those 
principles the provincial Government should have 
complete freedom ?—I do not think so ; you would 
want one separate law for each province. The 
local conditions are different. The conditions even 
in this Presidency vary very greatly. We have our 
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own body of educational rules, and then we can 
make exceptions in the case of backward localities. 

7368. But if you could define the general prin¬ 
ciples by law you might leave their execution to 
the Government in each province!—It could be 
done, but I do not think it would apply to this 
country. 

7569. (Mr. Dull.) You have referred to the Tan- 
jore railway, "which led to the increase of the 
assessment from 9 pies to one anna ; has there- 
been any other scheme of that nature in any other 
district ?—Yes ; there are about 9 districts now 
which have imposed a cess, under section 57 (ii) 
of the Act, of 3 pies in addition to the ordinary 
cess ; that is under that special section. 

7570. In all those cases the cess was imposed 
according to the resolution of the District Board, 
was it?—-The resolution of the District Board, sup¬ 
ported by a majority of three-fourths, and re¬ 
affirmed at a subsequent special meeting as provided 
by the law. 

7571. Was the sanction of the Government neces¬ 
sary and was it obtained?—Yes; in one district, 
Trichinopoly, the levy of the cess has been dis¬ 
continued at the instance of Government, because 
there is no scheme sufficiently forward to justify 
the continuance of the cess. 

7572. You said that the law- as it stands vests 
the President of the District Board with all execu¬ 
tive power. That is under section 33 (i) of the Act, 
That includes the appointment of all officers, does 
it not?—It includes the appointment of all officers, 
but there are rules under sections of the Act which 
the Government may frame with regard to the 
appointment of officers. Certain rules have been 
framed which have been embodied in the Local 
Fund Code. 

7573. Do these rules modify in any way the 
general power of the President to appoint all 
officers?—Under the most recently revised rule the 
President can appoint all officers drawing a pay 
of less than Its. 150 ; it used to be Rs. 100, but it 
has been enlarged considerably in the last few 
years. 

7574. He has also power under the Act to punish 
and fine and dismiss all these officers?—Yes. The 
President has that power, subject to an appeal to 
the Board. 

7575. In cases of fines over Rs. 5 ; there is an 
appeal up to a certain tribunal?—No, in cases of 
fines over one rupee by the President of a taluk 
Board there is an appeal to the President of the 
District Board. I think one rupee is too small, 
and it might be raised to five rupees. 

7576. Do similar rules apply to taluk Boards?— 
Yes ; instead of the appeal going from the Presi¬ 
dent of the taluk Board to the taluk Board, it goes 
from the President of the taluk Board to the Presi¬ 
dent of the District Board, and from there again 
in some cases to the District Board. 

7577. The budget of the taluk Board is generally 
prepared and placed before the District Board ?— 
Yes. 

7578. Is any portion of the District Board’s 
work made over to sub-committees formed under 
the Act?—The Act provides for rules being made 
by the Government for delegation to sub-com¬ 
mittees of certain powers, but so far as this Presi¬ 
dency is concerned no such rules have been 
sanctioned by Government. In some districts I 
believe there are sub-committees at work, although 
they have not the formal sanction of Government. 

7579. Would the creation of sub-committe.es for 
the performance of different duties lead to a 
greater interest being taken by the members them¬ 
selves, and, generally, to tho efficient discharge of 
those duties?—I do not think so, because I do not 
think the members would find time, in addition to 
attending meetings of the Board, to attend meet¬ 
ings of the Committees. Many members take 
simply an individual interest in their own locali¬ 
ties ; of course many of them take an interest not 
only in their own particular taluk but all over the 
district. 


7580. Could the practice of creating these sub¬ 
committees be fostered a little more in the imme¬ 
diate future?—I think not; I think there would be 
practical difficulties in the way of their adminis¬ 
tration. 

7581. Is the present system under which prac¬ 
tically the whole of the work of the Board is done 
by the President, likely to encourage members 
to take more interest in their own duties?—The 
whole executive work is done by the President, 
but he consults the members pretty freely, and is 
always prepared to receive suggestions and advice 
from them as occasion arises. 

7582. In regard to the Corporation of (Madras 
we had evidence from a witness that appeals lie 
only when an officer drawing a pay of over Rs. 50 
is punished, but that, in tho case of officers draw¬ 
ing a pay of under Rs. 50, there is no appeal; is 
that so?—T am not quite sure what the rules in 
the City are; I think that the appeal lies to 
Government only in the case of officers appointed 
by the Government. 

7583. We had evidence given before us yester¬ 
day that besides those unions it would be an 
advantage to create small panchayats in small vil¬ 
lages; are you of that opinion?—I do not think 
they would do really much good. 

7584. I mean for the management of small vil¬ 
lage concerns and having some supervision over 
village schools and so forth; in the smaller villages 
if panchayats were formed would they not be of 
some help to the administration?—I do not think 
it would be of any material assistance. I see no 
objection to the formation of such committees, but 
I think that one man would probably do the work 
better. 

7585. At present the work is done by village 
officers, or by the village karnarn ; I mean any 
little work that has to be done under orders that 
may be passed down to the village?—I do not 
think they look after sanitary works or funds ex¬ 
pended by the Board ; the Boards make their own 
arrangements. The Boards might say to a village 
head-man, “ Here is a certain amount of money 
for your two or three villages; we will give you 
this money and you must do the work"; that is 
quite permissible. 

7586. When small works are given to a village, 
to whom is the actual work entrusted; is it given 
by contract?—It is probably given by contract; it 
would be in the discretion of the taluk Board. 

7587. If panchayats were formed might they 
usefully do work of that nature?—They might 
if they were unanimous, but I am afraid there 
might be cliques among them. 

7588. Evidence was given to us yesterday that 
unions generally were unpopular because under 
the Act they had the power of imposing a tax?— 
Yes, the house tax. 

7589. We also heard yesterday that the creation 
of panchayats would be very unpopular if the pan¬ 
chayats were empowered to impose the tax in their 
villages?—I think they would be absolutely un¬ 
popular. 

7590. Suppose it was desirable to create these 
panchayats, would it be possible to create them 
without the power to impose any tax—simply to 
ask them to look after their village concerns and 
give them some little power under the law of dis¬ 
posing of small disputes in criminal cases and civil 
cases; would it be possible to do this without giv¬ 
ing them power to impose a tax?—It might be 
done; I cannot speak about the civil law; T have 
known panchayats in the Hill tracts most useful 
in settling civil disputes, but those consisted of the 
heads of the different -villages, not selected by tho 
villagers themselves. 

7591. You have told us that the Indian Govern¬ 
ment has contributed a certain amount of money 
to District Boards lately to help them in their 
work; would that set free some amount of money 
from the District Board funds to be applied to 
village purposes, supposing that village panchayats 
were created?—I do not think it would set free 
any considerable funds; a Board might be able 
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to allot money, but many of them at present are 
rather in financial difficulties, and it is only owing 
to fresh grants that they have been saved from 
bankruptcy. 

7592. ( Sir Frederic Lely.) You said just now that 
the Sanitary Board might be abolished. Do you 
mean to say that it might be reduced to the 
Engineer and the Sanitary Commissioner?—The 
Sanitary Commissioner is not a member of the 
Board now. 

7593. Would it not be well to make a Board 
consisting of the Sanitary Commissioner, as sani¬ 
tary expert, and the Engineer, as engineering ex¬ 
pert?—I think not; there would be no majority, 
and the Sanitary Commissioner’s schemes would be 
altogether too ideal. 

7594. It is not proposed that they should exer¬ 
cise any authority; they would only go about, 
together or separately, and advise the munici¬ 
palities from their respective points of view?—The 
Engineer, I am afraid, would not have time to go 
about. His inspections must be restricted tb im¬ 
portant schemes. 

7595. You do not think it would add strength 
to self-government to have a Board consisting of 
these two experts who should give professional 
advice to municipalities who wanted it, instead 
of the present Sanitary Board?—The present Sani¬ 
tary Commissioner does tour about and give 
advice. 

7596. I am suggesting that he should associate 
himself with the Engineer, and that they should 
form themselves into a Sanitary Board which 
would be the professional advisers supplied to the 
municipalities on behalf of the Government?—It is 
practically done at present. All proposals come 
to the Board through the Sanitary Engineer and 
the Sanitary Commissioner. 

7597. But you would abolish the Sanitary 
Board?—Then these would remain the advisers of 
the Government without the intervention of the 
Board. 

7598. You do not think my suggestion would be 
a good thing?—They could not go about jointly, 
that would be impossible; there might be an addi¬ 
tional Deputy Sanitary Commissioner. 

7599. You do not think that it would be a good 
re-arrangement, rather less cumbrous and more 
coming face to face with the people?—I think that 
the present Sanitary Commissioner does come face 
to face with the people; he is constantly touring. 

7600. You recognise that there are very numer¬ 
ous varieties of municipalities, ranging from the 
best to the worst in point of size, and intelligence, 
and civic spirit?—Yes. 

7601. You would recognise that in any policy 
that might be adopted?—I do not think you could 
make exceptions; there must be one law for them 
all. 

7602. You would force all into the same mould? 
—Yes. 

7603. You do not think it would be an encour¬ 
agement to the civic spirit that a municipality 
should feel that by good management it would 
justify itself being entrusted with more extended 
powers?—That is practically the case at present 
as regards representation privileges and elective 
rights. 

7604. You do not think it need be recognised 
more definitely that there should be various grades 
of treatment, and that a municipality should be 
placed in the grade which it could justify by its 
own management and civic virtues?—No, I do not 
think it would bo desirable. 

7605. I will take a municipality of the very best 
class; you admit that there are numerous classes; 
there are some towns which are much more fit for 
self-government than others?—Yes. 

7606. The Chairman has suggested whether it 
is not possible to provide a via media between the 
total responsibility of the Government and the 


total responsibility of the municipality; you say 
that either one or the other must be responsible? 
—I say that, given the principle that Government 
is responsible, it must have material responsibility ; 
abandon that principle, and the municipality 
must have everything. 

7607. AA’ould it not be possible as a compromise 
to insist in the most emphatic way on the Col¬ 
lector watching the actions of the municipality, 
and bringing formally to notice any defect in 
management or any misgovernment?—That is done 
at present. The Collector has power to veto any 
resolution of the Council. 

7608. But suppose, instead of that, he were 
bound, in the case of an excessive establishment 
for instance, to formally record his disapproval 
and send that for tho consideration of the munici¬ 
pality?—At present any proposal for the increase 
in the establishment in a municipality would come 
from the Collector to Government, and on that 
the Collector would ordinarily express an opinion. 

7609. Suppose if tho Collector sees that the 
members have been playing fast and loose in 
favour of their relations—that they have enter¬ 
tained an excessive staff—you made it compul¬ 
sory, and the regular thing, for the Collector to 
record his opinion in clear terms and send it to 
the municipality to be laid before them and to be 
considered. AVould that not have a good effect?— 
It could be done. 

7610. Do you not think in the case of the best 
municipalities that that security might be suf¬ 
ficient?—I am inclined to doubt whether it would. 

7611. (Mr. Hicham.) Do municipalities contri¬ 
bute to District Boards at all?—No, in some cases 
there is an arrangement of the revenue and ex¬ 
penditure on cortain special works; they are very 
minor items ; there are no general contributions. 

7612. A Collector giving evidence before us the 
other day explained that he was not aware of the 
principle on which the Government contribution 
was based. Are Collectors, as Presidents of the 
Boards, informed of that principleP—Yes, every 
year they are informed of the amount; they know 
what the amount is, and they know, or should 
know, what the principle is upon which it is based. 

7613. But suppose as Presidents of the Board 
they protested against its inadequacy, would they 
be rebuffed 1—I do not think the question could 
be reconsidered, because the figures will have been 
communicated to all the districts at the same time. 

7614. Suppose district A. said, “ \\ r e have not 
been treated as fairly as district B., ’ would they 
simply be told to mind their own business, or 
would the thing be gone into to see if they had 
been fairly treated?—The matter would be very 
fully considered at the time, and we should consider 
before the next year whether they had been fairly 
treated or not. 

7615. But it could not be re-opened?—Not for 
that year, because the amount will have been com¬ 
municated to all the Boards, and they will have 
framed their proposals accordingly. 

7616. Are the powers of Collectors in the Presi¬ 
dency of Madras as large, or less large, or larger, 
than the powers of Collectors in other Governments ? 
—I have no knowledge of the powers of Collectors 
under other Governments. 

7617. Are the powers which the provincial 
Government now exercise towards municipalities 
and Collectors practically that which Commis¬ 
sioners exercise in other Governments?—I could not 
say. 

7618. Yon have no means of comparison?—No, 
except by comparing the regulations here with 
those of other Governments. 

7619. Have you ever done so ?—I have done so. 

7620. What was your view?—I only compared 
them with reference to election rules and repre¬ 
sentations ; in each case I found the powers of other 
provinces were considerably greater ; I mean in 
regard to representation there is a greater system 
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Taylor. ’ Local Boards than there is m Madras. 

—— 7621. Therefore, to that extent the provincial 

Km., 1907. Government here stands very much in the position 
of Commissioners elsewhere?—No, I do not think 


so ; I think Local Governments elsewhere by rules 
can delegate powers of representation which have 
not yet been adopted here. I do not say that the 
functions of Government are in any way different. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


T he Hon. Mr. A. G. Cardeyv, 

Eon. Mr. 7622. (Chairman.) You are Acting Secretary in 
I. Cardew. the Revenue Department ? — Yes. The total 

- revenues of the Presidency are about £9,000,000 

fov., 1907. sterling, of which the provincial share controlled 

- by the Local Government is about £3,000,000. But 

in spending these three millions the Local Govern¬ 
ment's powers are limited in many ways of which 
the following are examples: — 

(1) A Local Government cannot create any new 

permanent appointment of which the pay 
exceeds £200 a year (Rs. 250 per month). 
(C. A. C. 283.) 

(2) A Local Government cannot create a tem¬ 

porary appointment for more than six 
mouths if its pay would exceed £200 a 
year (Rs. 250 per month). (C. A. C. 283.) 

(3) A Local Government cannot revise the 

grades of any class of subordinates. 
(C. A. C. 283.) 

(4) A Local Government cannot sanction any 

unusual expenditure which exceeds £66, 
even though not recurring. (C. A. C. 
278 A.) 

(5) A Local Government cannot waive its claim 

to escheated estates if the value of the 
estate exceeds £66. (0. A. C. 280.) 

(6) A Local Government cannot sanction any 

expenditure on travelling allowances 
except in accordance with the rules of 
the Civil Service Regulations. 

(7) Even when sanction of the Government of 

India has been obtained, the Local 
Government cannot renow it if it is not 
acted on within a year. 

(8) A Local Government cannot sanction any 

expenditure (e.g., from its balance) which 
would cause its total budget for pro¬ 
vincial expenditure to be exceeded. 

The limits thus imposed on the powers of Local 
Governments appear to be in some respects unduly 
low. I think in instances Nos. (4) and (o) above, 
which are cases of noiwecurring expense, the 
existing powers might be multiplied by 10. As 
regards instance No. (2), the limit of time might 
be raised from 6 to 12 months. As regards instance 
No. (3), it is, I think, unnecessary to require the 
sanction of the Government of India to revision 
of the pay of grades, provided that no appointment 
on pay exceeding £200 a year (Rs. 250 per month) 
is affected, and provided the total increased charges 
do not exceed Rs. 25,000 a year (£1,666 a year). 
As regards No. (6) some power is needed to enable 
Local Governments to grant special rates of travel¬ 
ling allowances, within the limits of actual outlay, 
to officers travelling in special localities. Special 
instances occur for which no set of rules can 
provide. The rule in No. (7) might perhaps be 
abrogated altogether, or a longer limit of time, 
say 5 years, might be fixed. 

In my opinion all borrowing is best kept under 
the control of a central authority. 

The relaxation of restrictions imposed by law 
should be by means of specific amendments and 
not by a general Act of Delegation, such as Act V. 
of 1868. It would, I think, be evidently improper 
to empower the Government generally to delegate 
any power imposed by law, just as it would be 
improper for the Government to take advantage 
of such authority and to delegate many of its 
powers. Whatever legislation is necessary to 
enable such delegations as may be decided on to 
be carried out should be enacted in the Legisla¬ 
tive Council of the Governor-General in Council. 

The natural tendency of a Secretariat to seek 
after uniformity has always to be reckoned with, 
but we have, of late years, been lucky in the 
Revenue Department, and have nothing to allege 
against the Department of Revenue and Agricul¬ 
ture of the Government of India. I am not sure 


I.C.S., was called and examined. 

whether all Departments of the Government of 
India have been equally blameless. When I was in 
charge as Secretary in the Educational Department, 
the Home Department of the Government of India 
was rather given to issuing lengthy resolutions 
intended to inculcate uniformity in the least 
uniform of subjects. Recently the same Depart¬ 
ment has pressed the Local Government to adopt 
what is believed in Madras to be a harmful 
measure of centralization, on the ground that it 
has succeeded elsewhere ; this is, the delocalization 
of tahsildars and their grading on a provincial list, 
thus removing their selection and control from the 
District Collector to a central body, such as the 
Board of Revenue. No rules will prevent the 
occasional occurrences of such instances of inter¬ 
ference, and no test of when interference is justi¬ 
fied, or the reverse, can be laid down. 

As to whether the Imperial Secretariat is too 
dominated by considerations of expense, special 
attention might usefully be directed to its action 
and rules in regard to irrigation projects. The 
definition of a “productive work” which has been 
laid down by the Government of India is entirely 
inelastic, and its conditions are so onerous that 
it is very difficult to find a work that complies 
with them. The Government of India has, at the 
same time, shown a tendency to interfere to what 
seems to me an undue extent in regard to the dis- 
tributory systems under irrigation projects which 
cannot be classed as productive, and even as to the 
method on which the charge for water should be 
calculated. It is indeed a fact, I believe, that no 
estimate for any of the large irrigation projects 
in this Presidency whose investigation was the 
outcome of the Irrigation Commission has yet been 
passed by the Government of India. 

No ill-results from the action of Imperial Direc¬ 
tors and Inspectors-General have as yet come to 
my notice. Whether they will be generally worth 
what they cost is another matter, and far better 
results would follow from sending the Head of a 
provincial Department to tour in other Presidencies 
and to study local methods on the spot than from 
employing an Imperial Director-General to come 
and bring him news of what is going on elsewhere. 
Our most fruitful movements have come from 
within, and not from without. Thus the idea of 
bringing the principle of co-operation to the aid 
of rural credit belongs to Sir Frederick Nicholson, 
as also does the idea of developing the fish-resources 
of the Presidency. The development of the Agri¬ 
cultural Department, though aided by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, has owed most of its progress to 
encouragement from within. The investigation of 
our supplies of subterranean water is largely due 
to the initiative of our Director of Industrial and 
Technical Enquiries. On the other hand, the 
action of the Government of India has been potent 
in advancement of reform in some directions. The 
report and recommendations of the Government of 
India’s Excise Committee will probably have a 
far-reaching effect in promoting reforms in Excise 
Administration. It is thus impossible to lay down 
in general terms any opinion as to the desirability 
of leaving Local Governments untrammelled in 
regard to the adoption of reforms from other 
provinces. 

I have not been impressed by any great necessity 
for curtailing existing rights of appeal, or petition. 
It would certainly not, in my opinion, be desirable 
to require an appeal to be accompanied by a certi¬ 
ficate from the authority appealed against. My 
only suggestion in regard to these heads would be 
that appeals from officers whose salary is Rs. 109 
and over but under Rs. 250 should lie to the 
Government of India and not to the Secretary of 
State. 
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Transfers are still too frequent. Every posting 
should be held to be for at least three years in 
absence of special circumstances. 

Unless the functions proposed to be allotted to 
(a) Advisory, (6) Administrative Councils are clearly 
defined, it is difficult to form an opinion on this 
suggestion. It should be clearly recognized that 
the creation of these Councils would involve great 
increase of work to the Divisional or District 
Authorities. If a Collector has to decide whether 
a certain tank is to be maintained or not, or where 
a certain office is to be located, he reads the reports 
of his subordinates, studies the plans, and perhaps 
visits the place, and passes orders. If he had to 
postpone his decision until he had discussed the 
matter with an Advisory Council, not only would 
he have to go over the record at least a second 
time, but the discussion itself would take time, not 
counting the large amount of trouble involved in 
arranging the meetings of a Council. Again, the 
existence of Advisory Councils would undoubtedly 
tend to increase delays. Instead of the Collector 
being able to pass a decision immediately on the 
study of the papers, he would have to wait till the 
next meeting of the Advisory Council. This is 
exactly what now happens with matters that come 
before the District Board. I doubt whether this 
result would be popular. There would, no doubt, 
be a section of the people, especially the English- 
speaking inhabitants of the Collector’s head¬ 
quarters, who would like it, because they would 
hope to be on the Council and to share in the 
importance which that position would give. But 
the raiyat in a far away village, who was depen¬ 
dent on the tank or on the location of the office, 
would not be on the Council, and he would prefer 
prompt despatch to the very doubtful advantage of 
having the question canvassed by a council of 
headquarter vakils. 

The village community in this Presidency is a 
very important organisation even now, though its 
vitality has diminished under British rule, and the 
tendency is towards disintegration. I am in 
favour of encouraging the growth of independent 
action in the village community as much as pos¬ 
sible. .Madras Act I. of 1889 provides for village 
courts possessing civil jurisdiction up to Rs. 200, 
and Madras Regulation V. of 1816 for village 
panchayats, while Regulation XI. of 1816 gives 
some small punitive powers to village headmen. 
These powers might be expanded. 

I consider that the control exercised over local 
bodies by Government is so detailed that little 
scope for self-government remains. 

The following may be cited as instances: — 

(a) No Local Board can employ, without 

sanction of Government, any perma¬ 
nent servant whose pay exceeds Rs. 2 
per mensem. (L. ,F. C. 113-116.) 

(b) No land, however small, can be alienated 

without sanction of Government. 

(c) Medicines for Local Fund dispensaries and 

hospitals must be got from the Medical 
Store Department; no European 
articles can be bought except in accord¬ 
ance with article 98, C. A. C. ; refunds 
of revenue require the sanction of 
Government. 

( d ) All additional allotments from general 

savings under any particular grant or 
on the estimates as a whole are pro¬ 
hibited. 

(e) All plans and estimates for any sanitary 

work must go to the following authori¬ 
ties:—If it exceeds Rs. 500 (£33-6-8) 
to the Sanitary Engineer; if it exceeds 
Rs. 1,000 (£66-13-4) to the Sanitary 
Commissioner, Sanitary Engineer, and 
Sanitary Board; if it exceeds Rs. 5,000 
(£333-6-8) to the Sanitary Commis¬ 
sioner, Sanitary Engineer, Sanitary 
Board, Chief Engineer, Public Works 
Department; if it exceeds Rs. 10,000 
(£666-13-4) to the Sanitary Commis¬ 
sioner, Sanitary Engineer, Sanitary 
Board, Chief Engineer, Public Works 
Department, Government, Public Works 
Department, and usually Government, 
Local and Municipal Department. 


These examples, however, hardly bring out with j^ e ^ j 
sufficient definiteness the closeness of the control ^ q 
exercised over Local Boards. District munici- 
palities are governed by a different Code; but they 30 Jfovi, 19 

are also well looked after by the Local and Municipal - 

Department of the Secretariat. There would be 
a considerable reduction in work if the whole of 
this control were removed, and if the Local Boards . 
and district municipalities were left to manage 
their own affairs. Such a change would, no doubt, 
involve some loss of efficiency, but there would 
also be a great saving in delays. It would be 
likely to result in increased encroachments, on 
public streets and roads, less success in keeping 
roads in order, and in maintaining sanitation, 
and probably a considerable increase in the amount 
of money wasted. But the people would get some 
real practice in managing their own affairs. If 
they managed them badly they would themselves 
be the chief sufferers, and they would, like other 
people all over the world, prefer managing their 
own affairs badly to having them managed for 
them in the most immaculate manner possible. 

A second direction where large reduction in work 
is possible is by increasing the powers of the 
native officials, and especially the tahsildar. The 
tahsildar is an officer whose pay ranges from 
Rs. 150 to Rs. 250 per mensem (£120 to £200 a 
year). Practically no officer becomes a tahsildar 
under 15 years’ service. The district munsiff, who 
is the corresponding judicial officer, has ordinary 
jurisdiction in suits up to Rs. 2,500 (£166-13-4). 

As soon as a tahsildar becomes a Deputy Collector, 
though he may be on the same pay (Rs. 250 per 
month, £200 a year) he has all the powers of a 
Divisional Officer. The tahsildar might deal with 
encroachment cases and water-rate cases, which 
contribute a large amount of the work that has to 
be done at the annual settlement of village ac¬ 
counts known as jamabnndi. He might appoint 
his own clerks and peons; at present, he cannot 
make any appointment other than that of a 
nuisaUhi (servant to look after lamps) and a 
sweeper. He should be allowed to pass and cash 
his own pay-bill and that of his office. He should 
also have power to grant leave to village officers, 
to appoint substitutes during leave, and to punish 
village officers within certain limits. He should 
be empowered to sanction the sub-division of 
survey fields. 

It may be said that this process of devolution 
would relax the control of the superior officers and 
to some extent this is true. It is a necessary 
result of any process of decentralization. The use 
of the more extended powers would, however, be 
safeguarded by the right of appeal. The devolu¬ 
tion of powers to tahsildars would give some 
relief to Collectors and Divisional Officers, and in 
my opinion it is these officers who need relief rather 
than the Government, or the Government of India. 

Except in a few matters of financial control, the 
work which the Government now do must con¬ 
tinue to come to them and cannot be delegated 
to other authority. 

7623. With regard to these restrictions which 
you enumerate to the spending powers of pro¬ 
vincial Governments, could all these be con¬ 
veniently removed?—Not all, only those that I 
have enumerated. 

7624. .With regard to the revising of the grades 
of any class of subordinates, are the grades of the 
subordinate classes here necessarily the same as 
those which obtain in other provinces?—No, they 
are not necessarily the same. 

7625. So that a larger extension of pay would 
not necessarily disturb, or even at all disturb, the 
pay of such grades in other provinces?—No, I do 
not see that it would. 

7626. There would be no danger of your estab¬ 
lishing a precedent for other provinces?—I do not 
see how it could if you retain the other limits, 
e.g., the Rs. 250 per mensem. 

7627. In practice, have the rules often to be disre¬ 
garded and application made to the Government 
of India for sanction?—We do not often make 
application, because it is so very troublesome, but 
the fact that the restrictions exist often produces 
hard cases. 
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7628. How many cases would thero be—half a 
dozen in the year would you say?—I do not sup¬ 
pose we should have more than that. 

7629. You would be able to relieve a small 
grievance ?—Yes. e have just had a case; a 
man travelling in some out-of-the-way place had 
to take 30 coolies to carry his kit; there is no 
rule which would enable us to pay him what it 
reallv cost him. AYe do not want to have to apply 
in a case of that sort; it is waste of time to go 
into questions of that sort—I mean waste of time 
to the Government of Irfdia. 

7630. And the man suffers?—Well, in most cases 
I think he does. 

7631. Do these other restrictions really occupy 
much time in correspondence with the Govern¬ 
ment of India?—I do not think so; I do not think 
there is a great deal of time lost beyond what is 
necessary ; some of these financial restrictions 
might be somewhat relaxed. 

7032. You have got no particular reason to com¬ 
plain of the Government of India in respect of the 
Department of Revenue and Agriculture?—No, I 
think they have been very sensible so long as I 
have seen their papers. 

7633. But while you were Secretary in the 
Educational Department you did find an enor¬ 
mous mass of correspondence?—The Government 
erf India write essays on education and send them 
to the Local Government. 

7634. Does the passion for uniformity so re-act 
upon the Director-General of Public Instruction 
that he is a hindrance to educational schemes in a 
province when advising the Government of India 
on proposals made by provincial Governments?— 
It is quite possible of course, if you get a man of 
that type of mind. 

7635. Have you ever had good reason to suspect 
that anything of that sort has arisen in cases that 
you yourself have known of?—No. I have not seen 
any instance of undue interference; but I feel 
sure that much more benefit would come from, say, 
sending our Director round to study Bengal results 
and Bombay results, than letting iMr. Somebody 
come and tell us what they do in Bengal or 
Bombay. 

7636. Do you remember occasions when the 
Government of Yfadras have sont their Director 
round?—I was Inspector-General of Prisons for a 
long time ; I went round and got a lot of useful 
information; I went to a number of jails in 
Bengal, some in the Punjab and some in the 
North-Western Provinces. We had a conference 
of the different Inspectors-General of Prisons and 
I afterwards wont round and inspected several 
jails. No man coming and telling me things would 
have brought them home to me in the way they 
were brought home to me by actually seeing the 
jails. I feel quite clear that that is the best plan, 
so far as regards the instruction of provincial 
officers. 

7637. There is an Imperial Director of Criminal 
Investigation?—Yes; that is for police, not for 
prisons: there is no imperial officer for jails. 

7638. And, notwithstanding the absence of an 
imperial officer, you get on pretty well?—Yes. 

7639. Who presided at the conference of which 
you spoke just now'?—The Inspector-General of 
Jails in Bengal, who was the senior officer present. 

7640. Notwithstanding that ho was not an imperial 
officer, did you get on well at the conference?—Oh, 
yes, extremely well, and we got considerable good 
out of the conference. 

7641. Suppose that the Heads of provincial 
Departments wore to go touring about in the way 
you speak of, looking for information and getting 
it, would that interfere in any way with the dis¬ 
charge of their ordinary functions?—The Director 
of Public Instruction could quite well carry on his 
work, or at any rate his Deputy could look after 
his work until he came back. If he went for three 
weeks he would see a great deal. And of course 
there is no comparison as to the cost of the two 
methods; that which I suggest is very much the 


cheaper —just some little travelling allowance. 
Then, too, there is always the danger that an 
expert adviser will be a man with cast-iron views 
of his own. 

7642. On the other hand, he might be a very 
intelligent man, and be able to give most useful 
information to one province from what he has seen 
and learned in others ?—One is sure to learn a great 
deal in going round. 

7643. Y r ou think that, so long as a Director- 
General can be confined solely to giving advice, 
he is a useful officer?—Of course he may be. 

7644. But he must be bound down very tightly 
not to interfere in administration?—Yes, that is 
so ; but when it comes to advising the Government 
of India, he naturally advises on projects that 
come up, and that advice may have the effect of 
producing unnecessary uniformity. 

7645. You tell us that you have not been very 
much impressed by the necessity for curtailing 
appeals ?—No. 

7646. How long is it since you did Collector's 
work?—Four years. 

7647. Are you considering the case of officers 
drawing smaller pay or of officers drawing higher 
pay, or is it general?—I meant it to cover all the 
questions. 

7648. You think that any curtailment of the right 
of appeal would produce dissatisfaction ?—It would 
certainly produce dissatisfaction. 

7649. It would cause such serious dissatisfaction, 
or at all events such dissatisfaction, that it is not 
worth while abolishing the appeals?—I think so; 
the native loves to have his case looked into. 

7650. Are the districts here too large?—Yes, I 
tip so, undoubtedly too large. 

7651. Do you think their size interferes with good 
executive work?—I certainly think they do. I had 
a very heavy charge, much too heavy for one man ; 
they have had a second man there now for a long 
time. 

7652. No removal from the Collector's shoulders 
of the necessity of reference in small matters 
would really enable them to tackle one of these 
big districts ?—I think not ; and it is not only the 
Collector, it is the Superintendent of Police, the 
District Engineer, the District Board Engineer— 
the whole administration would benefit if there were 
smaller charges. 

7653. And that, in this Presidency at all events, 
is one of the root difficulties?—It is. 

7654. Have you noticed any particular evil 
arising from the necessity or the habit of too 
constant transfers?—I think I may say yes. 

7655. How could that be remedied? — Take a 
Divisional Officer ; he has charge of three taluks ; 
they are all of very considerable size ; if he stays 
in his district for three years he has a fair chance 
of knowing the chief people, knowing his taluk 
Board members well, knowing who is fit to go on 
to the Board, and also of learning the character of 
his subordinate officials, which is a very important 
point : but if he is only there six months he cannot 
obtain any of that knowledge. These constant 
transfers tend to destroy a man's interest in his 
work ; if he is changed about from place to place 
every six months or so, it is only natural that he 
should lose interest in his work. 

7656. How is it possible to avoid that difficulty ? 
—It is very difficult to say. I can only suggest 
that there should be a sort of prima facie rule 
that a man should stay for three years. Of course, 
it could not be a hard-and-fast rule ; it could not 
work always ; men have to get leave, men have to 
get promotion ; it is very difficult. Personal 
grading has done a good deal in other provinces. 

7657. You are in a different position in this 
Presidency? — Y T es ; our Collectors are not yet 
graded personally, so that there is extra pay 
attached to different districts ; that means that 
some particular man may be appointed to a par¬ 
ticular district so as to give him the extra pay, on 
the ground that he is the senior man ; that is all 
proposed to be altered now ; the proposals are 
before Government. 
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7658. You say you have not yet personal grading 
of Collectors?—We still have three districts where 
the extra pay. attaches-to the district, and once 
you send a man there you cannot very well take 
him away unless to some place where he will get 
the same pay. 

7659. How long will it be before the change that 
is proposed will come into operation?—Mr. Meyer 
proposed this in 1904; a further reference came 
the other day from the Government of India ; 1 
should hope that two years ought to see the end 
of the present system. 

7660. In a question of this kind why should there 
have been all this delay?—It is a complicated 
matter ; I suppose there has been some reason for 
its detention in Simla. 

7661. However, you think that the Government 
here is blameless?—Less to blame, I should say. 

7662. You tell us that it would not be well to 
have Advisory Councils, because a great deal of 
the work might have to be gone over again. What 
had you in view?—The Collector would have to go 
into any matter pretty closely himself in order to 
introduce it to his Council ; then he would have to 
talk it over with the members of his Council ; then 
he would have to go back and pass his orders ; 
or if he disagreed he would have to write a letter 

. and refer the matter. 

7663. As an illustration you put the case of a 
proposal for a tank ; you say that the Collector 
now would study the plans, read the reports of 
his subordinates, and then pass his orders. Is it 
not possible that the actual work—not his work, 
but the work contemplated—has sometimes to be 
done twice, because it is first put in the wrong 
place, or something of that sort?—A mistake may 
be made of course ; the more you consolidate, the 
more chance of mistakes. 

7664. Does that sort of thing occur in practice?— 
It must occur ; I cannot tell you the percentage of 
cases, but it must occur. 

7665. Then the danger of doing work twice may 
exist under both conditions?—Yes, but I submit 
that it is absolutely certain that you must do the 
work twice when you have to discuss it with a 
Council. 

7666. Would it not be better to discuss a thing 
twice than perhaps to dig a tank twice?—I see the 
point ; but at the same time I fancy that the 
number of cases where you would dig your tank 
twice would be very very small. 

7667. You think the first danger would be larger 
than the second ?—Yes, unquestionably ; it would 
be certain ; it must increase work. 

7668. You suggest to us that village communal 
life is still in existence. We have had a certain 
amount of evidence to tell us that the communal 
Council has died out?—-Communal life is un¬ 
doubtedly in existence. 

7669. It has decayed and is decaying?—The 
tendency is to decay. Education of course makes 
a man stand on his legal right, and he goes to the 
courts. 

7670. At any rate, it has not so far decayed that 
it might not be easy to resuscitate it?—No. 

7671. Then with regard to these municipal bodies 
you say that the control exercised by Government 
is so detailed that little scope for self-government 
remains. Is that your deliberate judgment?—Yes ; 
they cannot do very much. 

7672. Is that a good or a bad result?—I think 
it is rather a bad result ; it destroys the object 
of self-government. 

7673. And you would like to extend the functions 
of local bodies?—I think so. If you are going 
to have local bodies you should make them a 
reality, and let them run their own show, and 
make their own mistakes and learn wisdom thereby. 


7674. You think the experiment, even though it 
might result every now and then in financial 
blunders and even disaster, would be worth 
making ?—I think so ; I should be prepared to try 
it. The chief difficulty is about the roads. 


7675. The last witness told us that the essential M 

condition of an increased grant of self-government <9. Curtin 

must be that the local bodies should be financially -— 

responsible in every degree ; would you make that 30 Mm.,. ISO' 

same condition ? The provincial Government must - 

not be called upon to make good the financial 

defects and blunders and deficiencies of the local 
authority ; do you agree with that?—It seems 
sound. 

7676. You would also attach that same condition? ' 

—I think so certainly, just as a Corporation at 
home does not come down on the central Govern¬ 
ment to make good its debts. 

7677. If it gets into debt or becomes bankrupt 
it must make good its financial liabilities?—I think 
so ; that should be part of the idea. 

7678. Has the necessity of imposing taxation for 
municipal purposes rendered municipal bodies in 
this country unpopular and even undesired?—Yes, 
if you can judge from the press ; we have had 
petitions objecting to the constitution of towns as 
municipalities. 

7679. Therefore if you gave all local bodies in¬ 
creased freedom, coupling that with full financial 
responsibility for their acts, it might be some time 
before such bodies became popular?—Yes. Taxa¬ 
tion is always unpopular, and they are afraid of 
extra taxation. 

7680. But the control of Government over these 
local bodies is such, both administrative and 
financial, that the localities do not recognise what 
financial responsibility means?—Yes, they do not 
realise it ; they are told that they must raise their 
land tax from 2-J to 4J per cent. ; they do not do it 
of their own free will ; they do it because Govern¬ 
ment tells them they must do it. 

7681. Therefore it would be a long time before 
the extension of freedom of Government in local 
affairs would be popular?—I am afraid so, in most 
cases. 

7682. However, taking the advantages with the 
disadvantages, you think the experiment is worth 
trying?—As apolitical one, yes. 

7683. Do these questions all come to you in suf¬ 
ficient number to enable you to tell us whether 
there would be an increase of work in your depart¬ 
ment or the reverse if the local bodies were granted 
greater freedom of action?—It would enormously 
reduce the work of the Local and Municipal 
Department. 

7684. How would it affect your work?—It would 
hardly affect the Revenue Department at all. 

7685. You mention to us the desirability of 
increasing the powers of native officers and especi¬ 
ally the tahsildars; would that decrease your work 
considerably?—Not my work, the Collectors’ and 
the Divisional Officers’ work; it might even in¬ 
crease their work, by giving them appeals instead 
of original orders, but that one cannot really 
foresee. 

76S6. Suppose that power of remission in cases 
of dry revenue was given to the Collector, would 
that, do you think, ondanger your provincial 
revenue to any serious extent ?—I am afraid it 
might. 

7687. There is no limit to his powers of remis¬ 
sion in wet land cases?—No. 

7688. Could there not be some limit put to his 
power of remission in dry land cases, so that at 
any rate ho might grant relief in urgent cases?— 

The number of units is less in the ease of wet- 
crops. Wo have some three million landholders, 
each holding under a separate title, some holding 
only a quarter of an acre. 

7689. If the quarter of an acre does not bear 
crops, why should you not grant relief to persons 
who need it?—I mentioned that only by way of 
illustration. Then, a part of the difficulty arises 
out of the fallows. About 20 per cent. I think of 
the dry areas romain fallow annually. In those 
cases you have no means of telling whether a man 
has left it fallow because he wanted it to be fallow, 
or because ho wanted to graze his cattle, or 
whether it was owing to the failure of rains that 
he could not grow anything. 
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- charge is 595 villages; a taluk charge is 246 vil- 

10 Jfov., 1907. lages; a revenue inspector’s charge would be about 
— a quarter of that, about 60 or 70. 

7691. Would not a revenue inspector who knows 
his district pretty well be able to tell whether a 
dry field had been left fallow for grazing purposes 
or whether the crop upon it had failed?—I do not 
think so; the field may be very very small. I am 
not quite sure what the average number of fields 
would be in a revenue inspector’s charge, but it 
would run into many thousands. 

7692. At all events, you think that it would be im¬ 
possible to permit a Collector to. have any discre¬ 
tion in regard to the remission of dry revenue?— 
In ordinary years; of course he has it in cases of 
famine. 


7705. Roughly, would you double the number of 
districts?—1 never regarded that as within the 
range of practical politics; I think we proposed to 
create 3 new districts. 

7706. You think that would be enough?—That 
would relieve the heaviest charges at present. 

7707. There are something like 24 districts 
now, and to create another three is roughly the 
idea you have in your mind?—Those are the pro¬ 
posals already before the Government of India. 

7708. That is enough you think to achieve the 
object of relieving the Collector and giving him 
the time he w r ants?—No, I do not think so; it is 
only the barest first step towards relief; I should 
double that number. 

7709. You would want 6 or 8 more at least?— 
Quite. 


7693. If it is possible to entrust him with that dis¬ 
cretion in famine years, why is it not possible to 
trust to his discretion in ordinary years, and if he 
fails, pull him up very severely?—In famine years 
he does not give any remission on a field; he is 
obliged to give it by a whole tract of country, be¬ 
cause of the difficulty of discriminating between 
field and field in dry land. 

7694. You would not compel the Collector to give 
remissions; all you would do would be to allow 
him to give it where the circumstances justified 
it; you would not give him that discretion ?—I am 
afraid it might be very disastrous indeed. 

7695. (Mr. Hichens.) Is it the fact as to remis¬ 
sions in respect of wet crops that the principle is, 
so to speak, cut and dried, that the rules and 
regulations are so clear that it is really a question 
that can be decided by anybody who is on the 
spot?—If you know the facts; the difficulty is to 
know whether there was water in the tank. 

7696. It is one of those questions where the per¬ 
sonal equation does not come in?—It comes in a 
great deal in judging the evidence as to the facts. 
You have a certain amount of information as to 
whether there was water; you have to apply 
that information; some men take a favourable 
view of what amount of water is required for the 
crops, some take another view. 

7697. But the personal equation would come in 
as much in connection with wet crops as in connec¬ 
tion with dry crops?—I think so; it comes in a 
great deal undoubtedly. 

7698. You have said that the Collector is at the 
present time over-worked?—In many districts. 

7699. And in order to ease him, in the first in- 


7710. That would to some extent have the 
effect of increasing the work of the central pro¬ 
vincial administration?—Slightly perhaps, but not 
much. 

7711. You would have 6 or 8 additional Col¬ 
lectors?—Yes, you would have more sets of returns 
to bo tabulated, and so on. 

7712. If you had a larger number of districts as 
you suggest, would it be advisable to create some 
intermediary authority between the Collector and 
the central provincial Government?—No, I do 
not believe in intermediate authority very much. 

7713. I mean a Commissioner?—Of course we 
have got the Commissioner in collective form. 

7714. The Board of Revenue you mean?—Yes. 

7715. But if you had smaller districts it would 
to some extent reduce the importance of Col¬ 
lectors?—Yes, there would be more of them. 

7716. And they would have smaller charges?— 
Yes. 

7717. Would it be desirable under those circum¬ 
stances to create an intermediate local authority? 
—No, I think you would only get a post office 
probably, and if you did get a man who was not 
merely a post office, at any rate it would only be 
putting a fifth wheel in the coach. 

7718. You do not think that what you call the 
collective Commissioner, that is the Board of 
Revenue, would have the same tendency?—.Well, 
there are only two Band Revenue Commissioners, 
and they have the whole 24 districts to deal with ; 
if you had a Commissioner in each division I think 
there would be a tendency to refer to the .Commis¬ 
sioner for orders. 


stance you propose to give him somewhat wider 
powers, to remove a certain amount of routine 
work from him—that is to say, to prevent refer¬ 
ences from Government?—Yes. 

7700. Would that help very much do you think; 
speaking broadly, if your suggestions were carried 
out, would he be really appreciably better off?— 
I daresay you could save 10 per cent, of his work. 


7719. You would not favour that?—Not at all. 

7720. (Mr. Vu.tt.) You have said that if there is 
relaxation of the restrictions imposed by law, the 
relaxation should be given by specific amendments 
and not by a general Act of Delegation. I sup¬ 
pose if a general Act of Delegation was passed 
there might be a tendency to delegate powers too 
often?—There might. I think it is improper to 


7701. As much as that?—I should think so, by 
taking all these minor things and deleting a lot 
of other things which could be cut out no doubt 
by careful scrutiny. Court of Wards’ work is very 
heavy; I do not see why we should not take up 
that point and get the Court of Wards to delegate 
a lot more power to Collectors. 

7702. Would the Collector have a clerk in his 
office who could draft all the letters for him in 
regard to these points and he merely have to sign 
them; would it involve much personal wbrk on his 
own part referring them to Government ?—Yes, I 
think the Collector often takes more trouble over 
letters to Government than over letters to anybody 
else. 

7703. I take it that the more substantial sugges¬ 
tion you would have to make would be the reduc¬ 
tion in size of the district?—Yes; in the direction 
of better administration that is, I think, the most 
important. 

7704. Would the reduction in your opinion have 
to be pretty considerable?—It would have to be so 
to give any great relief. 


say that the Governor-General in Council may 
delegate whatever he chooses. If the discretion 
were exercised in an unwise way it might cause 
improper delegation. 

7721. There might be a danger of a break in the 
continuity of policy from time to time?—Yes. 

7722. So that on the whole you are strongly of 
opinion that if any relaxation was allowed it ought 
to be allowed by specific amendments?—I think 
so; I think it is best to say, “ These are the 
powers you want, you shall have them,” rather 
than to take the power of giving everything. 

7723. You say that in some cases improvements 
have been brought about by the Local 
Government and in other cases they have 
been brought about by the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment, but, in some large measures of administra¬ 
tion like the creation of Local Boards and the 
creation of elective municipalities, have they not 
been the ideas of the Imperial Government?—It 
would differ in different provinces. I think we had 
Local Boards down here before the Imperial 
Government took the matter up. 
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7724. Not elective Local Boards ?—No ; probably 
a movement like election would come from the 
Imperial Government. 

7725. With regard to the creation of Advisory 
Councils, you say it would add to the work of the 
Collector, and also in some cases cause delay in 
work ; are there not some matters in which it is 
worth while that there should be a little delay in 
order that the opinions and the views of the people 
might be ascertained!—Yes. 

7726. Would you give me some instances in 
which it would be worth while in your opinion 
to delay a question for a fortnight or a month in 
order to get the views of the people!—Take one of 
the questions that do come up before the District 
Board, the question of whether or not to put on a 
railway cess to make railways. 

7727. But take matters which do not come up 
before the District Board ; the Advisory Council 
might be called upon to consider matters like 
plague measures!—In the case of plague measures 
it would be rather difficult ; they would advise you 
to take no measures, then what would you do 1 

7728. In the matter of segregating patients and 
the examination of women and so on, would not 
the Collector get valuable advice from his Advisory 
Council ?—That is so probably, but you would only 
want two or three sensible fellows to do that. 

7729. The Advisory Council might consist of two 
or three or morel—The fewer the better. 

7730. In certain matters would it be worth while 
to delay operations in order to get the advice of 
really sensible men!—I cannot give a negative 
answer to that. 

7731. Would that also have the effect of asso¬ 
ciating the people with the Collector in matters 
which really concern their own interests!—I do 
not think it would associate the people very much, 
because you would have to have a very small num¬ 
ber to make it a working thing, and the Collector 
would consult 3 or 4 of the prominent men who 
formed his Council. They would of course be 
individuals who would speak only as individuals ; 
they would not have any representative power. 

7732. You do not think it would be possible to 
get on the Board men who would represent the 
views of some of the communities!—Would you 
have anything bigger than a panchayat! The 
native idea is the best ; you might have five and 
not go further ; as soon as you get more it would 
be a mere matter of speeches. 

7733. I was only asking your opinion on the 
general question whether to some extent it would 
not associate representative men with the Collector 
in the work which really concerns the people them¬ 
selves?—It would of course. 

7734. You speak of giving the village courts civil 
jurisdiction up to Rs. 200, and you call attention to 
the Regulation XI. of 1816 which gives some small 
punitive powers to the village head-man. If you 
advocate the creation of village panchayats, would 
you still keep these civil powers in the village 
munsiff or would you transfer them to these village 
panchayats?—I would not deprive the village mun¬ 
siff of his powers, because he does an enormous 
amount of useful work, and to root up what you 
have got in order to put down something better is 
a mistake. 

7735. In any village having a panchayat for the 
first time you would be inclined to try the experi¬ 
ment of giving some small civil powers to such a 
panchayat as a body, instead of investing any 
particular man with those powers?—Yes, I think 
the Act provides for that. 

7736. Also, you would be inclined to invest them 
with some small powers to dispose of petty suits 
and so on?—Yes, I think in those matters where 
you want a decision the panchayat does very well 
—where you want an adjudicator, not executive 
action. 

7737. Under the present Act a large amount of 
the executive power is vested in the President 
of these Boards and municipalities alone. Would 
you favour the idea of creating little sub-committees 


and transferring to them certain branches of ad¬ 
ministration, like the inspection of schools?—I am 
in favour of their doing it, but I would not favour 
amending the Act. 

7738. The Act provides it, but would you be in 
favour of following it up and doing it?—Certainly, 
if you can only get them to work in that way. 

7739. If you did create these little committees, 
might there be a chance of making them take more 
interest in their work?—The only way of getting 
a man to take interest is to give him something 
concrete and definite, and let him work at it ; at 
present that has not been done very much. 

7740. (Sir Steyniny Edyerley.) You say you are 
opposed to borrowing by Local Governments?—I am 
not an authority on the subject, but it does not 
seem to me workable. 

7741. Not for small local purposes in rupee 
loans?—You mean on behalf of local bodies? 

7742. Not necessarily?—Then whose credit would 
be pledged? Would the local provincial credit be 
pledged ? That is the difficulty that strikes me. 
You either pledge the imperial credit, or not. If 
you mean only to pledge the provincial revenues, 
which the Imperial Government can withdraw by 
a stroke of the pen, you would have to pay a great 
deal more. No one would lend to a man whose 
resources might be taken away. 

7743. Are not the provincial settlements per¬ 
manent now?—Our own is just under revision. I 
do not think you can call a provincial settlement 
permanent. 

7744. The only purpose for which I suggested 
the question was, if you have a big public works 
which you see is very advisable, and it is a little 
bit beyond your current revenue, and the people 
of the district are interested in it, could you not 
tap capital that the Government of India would 
never reach?—You ought to, but, somehow, appa¬ 
rently you cannot. 

7745. It has never been tried ?—It has not been 
tried in that way. 

7746. You would be opposed to that sort of thing? 
—Only because I think you would pay more ; you 
would have to offer better rates. 

7747. But the Imperial Government cannot 
always increase their own borrowings sufficiently 
to meet the demands all over India?—I am not 
qualified really to give an opinion on those points 
about borrowing. 

7748. As to the procedure for delegation, you 
say you think it is improper that it should be 
done except by means of specific legislation. Of 
course that is the a priori view, but do you con¬ 
sider it entirely a question of principle, or is it 
a question of expediency ?—There is a risk, of 
course, of a general power not being wisely used. 

7749. We hear it often called giving a blank 
cheque to the executive ; that is the argument, 
put in a few words?—I can conceive an indiscreet 
use being made of it very easily. 

7750. By the provincial Government? — I think 
so. 

7751. In this Presidency, you have got certain 
provisions of the law which are based on that 
principle. There is a provision in the Court of 
Wards Act, section 8, and there are provisions in 
your Municipal Act!—We also have a provision 
which I think is rather an improper one, in our 
Excise Act ; it is very sweeping. 

7752. And in the Local Boards Act too, sec¬ 
tion 160 1 —I think you are not quite correct. How¬ 
ever, there are a few instances of the other 
principle. 

7753. Are you at all acquainted with the codi¬ 
fication of the Civil Procedure Codes in India?— 
Very slightly. 

7754. We may take it that the Act of 1859 and 
the Act of the seventies and the Act of the eighties, 
were all instances of specific legislation?—Yes. 

7755. You are aware that the Government of 
India has amended that principle in this new Bill ? 
—Yes 
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7756. Do you think that that is improper?—It 
is convenient; I hardly approve of it ; it is legis¬ 
lation by rules. 

7757. Do you not think it is rather a question of 
expediency than principle?—But in this case there 
is no great expediency. I think it is a question of 
principle. 

7756. Do you know the English Public Health 
Act at all?—No. 

7759. That, of course, was specific legislation. 
Do you know that they had to induce the legis¬ 
lature to pass a much more general Act to help 
them through in particular instances?—Yes. 

7760. So that specific legislation in certain in¬ 
stances may be ineffectual and unsuitable?—I 
understand that there are such examples. 

7761. In the case I put from England it was 
found to be so, and it has evidently been found to 
be so in the Indian ■Civil Procedure Code?—Yes. 

7762. Suppose for the purpose of transferring 
powers from the Central Government to the Local 
Government, or from the Local Government to 
subordinates, you say that all the legislation must 
be in the Viceroy’s Council?—1 thought it would 
be more convenient ; it is only a question of con¬ 
venience. 

7763. Then the result would be that if you 
proceed by specific legislation you will want in the 
Legislative Council as many Acts as there are 
provinces?—'I do not see that. 

7764. The circumstances of all the provinces are 
different?—You could have a schedule. 

7765. Then you would have to have as many 
schedules as there are provinces?—Yes, schedules 
in one Bill. 

7766. How long do you suppose it would take 
to pass such an Act with 8 or 10 schedules, taking 
your experience of imperial legislation ? — One 
season I should have thought. 

7767. That is to introduce it into Council, but I 
mean to carry it through Council?—Each Local 
Government would have to check its schedule. 

7768. Then would you not havo to eomo again 
two or three years later, on the experience of the 
English Public Health Act, and havo to do the 
whole thing over again?—There is that possibility, 
no doubt; that is the main reason in favour of a 
general Act. 

7769. To save delay and difficulty and constant 
trouble?—No doubt there is that danger; it is a 
question of expediency. 

7770. I suggest to you that the question of 
expediency arises pretty strongly?—Yes. 

7771. Now, you have got these general powers 
here in the Municipal Acts, the Local Boards Acts 
and the Court of Wards Act, and you say that the 
great risk is that they will be too frequently used? 
—Indiscreetly used, I said. 

7772. I thought you said also too frequently 
used?—'I do not lay stress on the word “ frequent.” 
It was suggested to me that it might produce 
fluctuations in policy; I do not think that is very 
likely. 

7773. You have got these very general provisions 
here; have you ever heard of any public com¬ 
plaint about their abuse?—No, I do not think wo 
have so far. 

7774. You know that there is a similar Act on 
the other sido of India, in Bombay, which has 
been in use over 40 years?—I thought there it was 
a very special case ; you had a Commissioner who 
was a little Local Government. 

7775. Then you suggest that it is impossible to 
lay down any principle as regards the relations 
between the Government of India and the Local 
Government in administrative matters. Are not 
the Government of India capable of following suit¬ 
able principles if they could be enunciated?—Cer¬ 
tainly, if they could be enunciated. 

7776. Would it bo very difficult to enunciate 
principles that might be workable as to the rela¬ 
tions between the provincial Government and the 


evidence; , 

Imperial Government?—In administrative matters 
it would be rather difficult, I should think. 

7777. In 1870 the Government of India pub¬ 
lished a self-denying ordinance that they desired 
“ to confine the interference of the Supreme 
Government of India, in the administration of the 
provincial service, to what is necessary for the 
discharge of the responsibility which the Viceroy 
in Council owes to the Queen and her advisers” 
(that is one principle) “ for the purpose of securing 
adherence to the financial conditions now prevail¬ 
ing ” (that is a second principle) “ and to the 
general policy of the Government of India ” (that 
is a third principle). Do you not think that those 
cover the ground very carefully?—I should think 
that they would be almost quite useless. I do not 
think it would give you any criterion in a parti¬ 
cular question—say remissions of revenue. 

7778. Tako it in regard to this question of the 
delocalization of tahsildars’ appointments. If 
principles of that sort were really followed the 
Government of India would at once see that a 
question of that sort was altogether outside their 
sphere of influence? I mean, it is entirely out¬ 
side those three principles?—Those principles are 
so very vague that I am afraid they left very 
little impression on my mind. 

7779. You can hardly say that a particular 
thing like that comes within either the question 
of the maintenance of financial conditions, or the 
question of general policy, or a question as to 
which the Viceroy is reasonably responsible to the 
Secretary of State?—Yes, 1 agree to that. 

7780. So that you might perhaps erect barriers 
behind which either department or Government 
might have a clear field, and an understanding of 
that sort might be useful?—-Yes. 

7781. Are you in favour of no delocalization of 
tahsildars?—I am in favour of making the grade 
personal within the district. 

7782. Only within the district?—I think only 
within the district. 

7783. For instance, you would not make it per¬ 
sonal within linguistic groups—Tamil and Telugu? 
—No, because you take control away then from 
the local officer, i.e., the Collector; you would have 
control from headquarters: the Board or the 
Government here would have to control it; 
Government would not know one man from the 
other. 

7784. You think it would be a disadvantage 
perhaps?—Yes, I do not think it would bo sound. 

7785. Then as to the Directors-General?—I said 
I thought that they might be harmless. I only 
come into contact with the Directors-General of 
Agriculture and Forests. 

7786. Do you not come into contact with the 
latter except on invitation?—He is coming here 
immediately to make a tour. They wrote and 
asked if we would like him to come, and the 
Government here said they would be very pleased 
if ho would come. 

7787. Have you found the Director-General of 
Agriculture very useful?—Yes, I think he is rather 
useful. 

7788. He does not attempt to give you any 
orders?—Not a bit; we have had no kind of com¬ 
plaint against him. 

7789. He doos not call for statistics or returns? 
—I do not think in matters of revenue there have 
been any calls of that sort; I understand there 
have been in other departments. 

7790. Then he has a centre of research under his 
control at Pusa?—Yes. 

7791. It is an advantage that your centres of 
research should bo in contact with that?—Yes. 

7792. Also he has periodical conferences with 
your Directors and experts?—Yes. 

7793. All that is very useful?—Yes, I think that 
is vory useful, certainly. 
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7794. May no say that the collection of infor¬ 
mation and research and the dissemination of in¬ 
formation after research are very advantageous? 
—Yes. 

- 7795. You are rather doubtful about the ques¬ 
tion of advice to the Central Government?—I only 
think that it might become a source of danger; I 
do not say that it is, in my limited experience. 

7796. Is not the great danger direct adminis¬ 
tration on the advico of the Director-General?— 
My idea was that he would advise the Govern¬ 
ment of India to reject or modify schemes sent up, 
or insist upon some scheme of his own. 

7797. That is, direct administration by the Cen¬ 
tral Government on the advice of the Director- 
General instead of on tho advice of the provincial 
Government themselves?—-Yes. 

7798. So long as that danger is avoided you 
think there would be much useful work?—Yes. 

7799. And you think that no measures are really 
too strong to avoid that danger?—It is hard to see 
what answer I could make to that. 

7800. Would you cut off entirely any right of 
correspondence from the Director-General?—He 
has no right really of correspondence except upon 
purely technical matters. 

7801. That is very apt to expand into orders?— 
You cannot practically prevent his writing, if it is 
only demi-officially. 

7802. He cannot convey an order demi-officially? 
—He can convey information and instructions. 

7803. Still it is always possible to disregard 
them?—He writes direct to the local head of the 
department and says, “My view is”—so and so. 

7804. Would there be tho danger, which you 
thought existed, of a general tendency to pass 
from correspondence and criticism into the con¬ 
veyance of orders?—I have seen no evidence of 
Such a tendency at present. 

7805. Your evidence complained of the over¬ 
control of local bodies. You say that there is 
little scope left. Do you not think that over¬ 
control must always result where a central 
authority at a distance tries to administer in 
detail?—Yes, in detail. 

7806. And you say that the endeavour to ad¬ 
minister such local bodies has resulted in that 
way?—I think so. 

7807. Would you be in favour of taking all that 
work out of the Secretariat?—Do you mean giving 
it to some non-central body? 

7808. It would be an improvement even to give 
it to tho Hoard, bocause the members of the Board 
tour?—I do not see much improvement in giving 
it to tho Board; it was in the Board formerly. 

7809. It has been taken from the Board?—It 
was taken from the Board, I think, in 1883 ; it 
would be only substituting one scheme for another. 

7810. Do you think you would over get much 
improvement so long as it is in a non-touring 
centre like Madras—I mean improvement in tho 
expansion of local self-government?—My idea was 
to relax control altogether so far as it could be 
relaxed—perhaps subject to careful audit. 

7811. Local self-government here is really in its 
infancy? What was the date of your Act?—Our 
Act was in 1871. 

7812. I was thinking of the elective principle 
which you have never used?—In municipalities we 
use it. 

7813. But not in the local bodies?—No. 

7814. So that it is in its infancy?—Yes. 

7815. Do you not want rather more than the 
absence of control; do you not want sympathy and 
help and fostering care for local self-government? 
—I would give it I think through tho local officer 
and not through the central authority. 

7816. But my point is that it is quite impossible 
to foster it as long as all control is vested in the 
Central Government?—Probably that is so. 


7817. Can you suggest any sort of substitute 
for it?—No, the only substitute is the action of' 
the District Officer, and he too should be outside—■ 
I have no scheme at all. It is a very difficult 
problem. 

7818. Do you think that the conversion of the 
Board of Revenue into territorial Commissioners 
with direct responsibility for a definite area in 
the Presidency for all departments would be likely 
to help local self-government?—It might. I have 
so little experience of what a Divisional Commis¬ 
sioner does that I can hardly realise it. It might 
help local self-government a little. 

7819. I am thinking of a Commissioner with 
nothing else between the Government and himself, 
he having the whole responsibility for his tract 
of country, able to cope with much more detail, 
and having much more leisure than he can have 
at present to cover his work all over the Presi¬ 
dency?—It might do. Of course you would want 
a good many Commissioners in a big area like this. 

7820. (Mr. Mryer.) You are apparently still in 
favour of going to the Government of India in 
regard to the "creation of new appointments above 
Rs. 250 a month?—It does not affect officers very 
much here. With Deputy Collectors, for instance, 
our top grade is Rs. 250, so that we are not tied 
down by the Rs. 250 limit. It might be better to 
put the limit up to Rs. 500. 

7821. Are you aware that the Government of 
India has been given power recently to make new 
appointments up to Rs. 500, with the exception of 
appointments held by persons recruited in Eng¬ 
land?—No, I was not aware of that. 

7822. As the Government of India's power has 
been enhanced, do you see any objection to the 
provincial Government’s power being enhanced in 
like measure ?—Not at all ; I would draw the line 
at any point ; Rs. 500 might do. 

7823. You say the present limit enables you to 
make a new Deputy Collector ; it does not enable 
you to re-grade tho Collectors?—No, that is the 
difficulty. 

7824. You would like a larger limit for that 
reason among others?—Even the limit of Rs. 500 
would not do that. 

7825. The Government of India have also received 
power to raise the pay of existing appointments, 
save those ordinarily recruited in England, up to 
a limit of Rs. 750 a month. Would you ask for 
the same powers for provincial Governments, 
always (of course) in regard to appointments that 
are paid for wholly or partly out of their own 
revenues?—Yes, I do not think there would be 
any real objection to the Rs. 750 limit. 

7826. Would you ask for larger powers in regard 
to temporary appointments and deputations than 
you have at present?—If you make Rs. 500 or 
Rs. 750 the limit, I think you might extend the 
period for 12 months ; beyond that I do not think 
they would be needed. 

7827. Have you found the rule in Article 81 of 
the Civil Service Regulations, which restricts depu¬ 
tation now to 20 per cent, of the man’s normal 
salary, to be inconveniently restrictive?—Most in¬ 
conveniently restrictive ; I ought to have mentioned 
that. 

7828. Have you any proposal to make as to that? 
—The rule is most inconvenient ; we have had to 
exempt a whole lot of classes of people. 

7829. A deputation cannot now, without the 
sanction of the Government of India, exceed 20 per 
cent, of the salary the man would ordinarily draw. 
You would regard that as an inconvenient limit?— 
A very inconvenient limit. 

7830. Have you any proposal to make on that 
score?—I should allow the Local Government 
power to give him any allowance within its limits 
of creating fresh appointments. You create an 
appointment at Rs. 100 ; you put in a man at 
Rs. 60 ; he can only get 20 per cent, of the Rs. 60 ; 
I do not see why you should not give the Local 
Government power to give him the full Rs. 100. 
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Mr 7831. You put a man at Bs. 1,166 on special 
i ew ' duty ; you want to give him more than the 20 per 
' cent, on the Bs. 1,166 ; would you recognise that 
1907. as a case in which you think you should have to 
get special sanction 1—-I do not think it much 
matters when you get so large a pay. 

7832. In regard to smaller appointments the 
Local Government you think might have a free 
hand 1—Yes ; it is a great nuisance having to go 
up for sanction. 

7833. As regards your proposal about travelling 
allowances, you do not complain of the general 
travelling allowance rules, but you think the Local 
Government ought to have reasonable power to 
make exceptions in special cases ?—Yes. 

7834. You now have to go up to the Government 
of India about everything ?—About any exception 
outside the rules. 

7835. Now, as to the separation of local from 
provincial and imperial finance. You say the 
separation was advocated in the Madras Govern¬ 
ment letter of the 21st December 1906 and that 
then came the resolution of the Government of 
India of the 19th November 1907. ' Do you mean 
to imply that the Madras Government initiated the 
proposal?—We do not know who initiated it in the 
minds of the Government of India. 

7836. I put it to you that your letter of Decem¬ 
ber 1906 was in reply to a proposal made to you 
by the Government of India?—You are quite right. 

7837. The initiation, so far as you are concerned, 
came from the Government of India ?—Yes. 

7838. As regards local borrowings in the open 
market. The only example you have had on any 
large scale was the case of the Tanjore District 
Bailway ?—That is the only case I remember. 

7839. And there were a few loans of the Madras 
municipality ?—I think so. 

7840. Have you found there that the response 
to applications for such loans has been of such a 
character as to enable one to anticipate that local 
patriotism will induce subscriptions to provincial 
Government loans -which would not be made to 
imperial loans?—I am afraid not ; it is a pity, but 
I am afraid that there is not much response. 

7841. And if that advantage was obtained you 
might have the countervailing disadvantage of 
having to pay higher terms?—I think you would ; 
I think the Ootacamund Municipality pay 6 per 
cent. 

7842. When it might have borrowed under the 
Local Loans Act at 4 per cent. ?—Yes. 

7843. As regards the power of general delegation, 
is your position that there are a number of powers 
which existing laws have placed in the hands of 
Government which might really without harm be 
given to subordinate authorities, but that there 
are other cases in which the public learned when 
the law was passed that the power would be left 
in the hands of the provincial Government or the 
Imperial Government as the case might be, and 
that they would condemn it as a sort of breach of 
faith if there were fresh general legislation trans¬ 
ferring the power to the local authorities?—Yes. 
Perhaps the public might think it a breach of faith, 
and I think too that in such a case as making rules, 
which is a very large power, we ought not to be 
able to delegate it to the 'Board of Bevenue say ; 
there are rules creating criminal offences ; there 
are dozens of such cases. 

7844. But in other matters which do not affect 
the liberty of the subject, you would see no special 
objection to a general power of delegation, perhaps ? 
—I should not like to commit myself to an affirma¬ 
tive reply as to whether in all other cases a general 
delegation might be given. 

7845. You do not see your way to make a dis¬ 
tinction between things essential and things non- 
essential, in the matter of delegation?—It is so 
difficult to define the difference. 

7846. You would have to go to each Government 
and see how far the powers could be delegated or 
no?—You must do that, of course, and I think it 
ought to be done by the Legislature. 


7847. You say that “The Home Department of 
the Government of India was not long ago rather 
given to issuing lengthy resolutions intended to 
inculcate uniformity in the least uniform of sub¬ 
jects ” ; what special case had you in your mind?— 
Some of the educational resolutions which were 
issued 3 or 4 years ago ; I do not know that I can 
refer to precise instances. 

7848. The resolution of March 1904 for instance 
laying down the general lines of educational policy? 
—That is a little later than anything I could have 
referred to ; I was at home about that time. 

7849. But education is the only department in 
which you have had special complaint to make?— 
In connection with these irrigation projects we are 
rather afraid that they are going to interfere with 
our system ; that is the only case I know. 

7850. You spoke of the Government of India 
requiring the Government of Madras to delocalise 
the tahsildars and grade them in a provincial list. 
Was that an order, or was that merely a suggestion 
made by the Governor-General in Council ?—It was 
a suggestion -which I think was intended to be 
something equivalent to an order. 

7851. The Government of Madras has the oppor¬ 
tunity of showing cause against it?—Yes. 

7852. In view of the fact that such provincial 
grading is carried out in most other provinces, 
whether the suggestion of the Government of India 
be right or wrong, might it not come within their 
general sphere to ask you why you should not do 
in Madras what has been carried out with success, 
as they think, elsewhere ?—I do not know the 
correspondence well, but my impression is that it 
was in answer to a previous letter from this Govern¬ 
ment in which we had already rejected the 
suggestion. 

7853. In principle, take the grading of tah¬ 
sildars or anything else ; might it not be legitimate 
for the Central Government to ask Madras or any 
other province whether the system that they had 
found to be successful in other parts of India might 
not be advantageously adopted in the province of 
Madras?—Of course there is no objection to their 
drawing attention to what has been found successful 
elsewhere. 

7854. And asking the provincial Government to 
consider whether it should not be adopted in 
Madras and to show cause against the suggestion? 
—Yes, but I think in this case it was intended as 
almost an order, if not quite. 

7855. The letter, in fact, was on that scheme of 
mine for the reconstitution of districts which has 
been under discussion as you say for some years? 
—Yes. 

7856. In nearly every case the suggestions of 
the Government of Madras were accepted in that 
letter so far as the Government of India could 
accept them?—Yes, I think so. 

7857. There may have been some slight alterations 
in grading, but, against several proposals of yours 
that were absolutely accepted, this is the one pro¬ 
posal which the Government of India did not quite 
see the force of and they asked you to reconsider 
it ?—Yes. 

7858. You have indicated as a possible objection 
to the Directors-General and Inspectors-General 
that their advice may tend to undue uniformity ; 
you admit that, under financial or administrative 
rules or otherwise, a certain number of cases must 
go up from the provincial Government to the Im¬ 
perial Government; you must have a certain con¬ 
trol ?—Yes. 

7859. Under the present system, the Member of 
G'ouncil or the Secretary who deals with these 
matters in the Government of India is generally a 
Civilian taken from a particular province, is he 
not?—Yes, I believe so, generally. 

7860. He has had his whole training before he 
went to the Government of India in some one 
province ?—Yes. 

7861. Would there not be a tendency on the 
part of such an officer to think that what was 
suited to his old province was suited to other 
provinces?—1 am told so. 
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7862. Might not that be corrected by an In¬ 
spector-General who -had been around the different 
provinces and who was able to say, “ I can assure 
you that what is suited to Bengal is not suited to 
Madras because the conditions differ altogether ” ? 
—Yes, or he might come from the same province 
and aggravate the tendency. 

7863. But if he had been around himself might 
not his visits shake any doctrinaire ideas that he 
had formed from one particular province?—No 
doubt there is some experience obtained by 
the Directors-General. 

7864. You said it would be much cheaper 
for your Director of Public Instruction, for in¬ 
stance, to tour round the other provinces than for 
an Imperial Director-General to be appointed ; but 
it would be necessary for seven other provinces, at 
least, besides Madras, to send their Directors of 
Public Instruction touring around; if you added 
up the cost of all these officers and the loss of time 
caused by the provincial Directors being away 
from their duties, would there not be a consider¬ 
able balance on the other side?—I doubt it very 
much—no, I think not. 

7865. You think it would still be less expensive? 
—Yes; there is the matter of pensions and so on ; it 
is much more expensive of course to have an im¬ 
perial specialist. 

7866. You spoke of material benefit that you 
had derived from the conference on jails that you 
attended; was that conference initiated by the 
Government of India?—Yes. 

7867. If you had formal and regular conferences, 
would you have them meet at automatic periods 
or only when the Government of India thought fit 
to decide?—When the Government of India 
thought fit; I hardly think it is nec.essary to have 
an automatic period. 

7868. Some time after you attended that confer¬ 
ence and got, as you say, much valuable informa¬ 
tion there, you ceased to be Inspector of Prisons? 
—Yes. 

7869. And all that valuable knowledge was lost 
to your successor?—Yes, that is perfectly obvious; 
men must change, and experience goes with them, 
not only in that case but in others, eg-, the im¬ 
perial experts themselves. 

7870. You say that the initiative in bringing 
the proposal of co-operation to the aid of rural 
credit belongs to this province through Sir 
Frederick Nicholson. Sir Frederick Nicholson 
of course submitted a most valuable report, but 
had the Madras Government done anything 
special upon it prior to 1904 when the Govern¬ 
ment of India passed their Agricultural Credit 
Societies Act?—No, nothing I think. 

7871. Therefore, though credit for the imme¬ 
diate initiative belongs to Sir Frederick Nichol¬ 
son, the credit of the Government initiative belongs 
in a way to the Government of India?—Yes. 

7872. You spoke of reforms very likely to be 
carried out on the report of the Excise Com¬ 
mittee; you have studied that report of course?— 
Yes. 

7873. Was it not one of the findings of that 
Committee that the provinces had worked far too 
much in water-tight compartments, as they ex¬ 
pressed it?—Yes. 

7874. And in several special eases Madras was 
held up to other provinces?—Yes, or Madras 
methods. 

7875. And on the other hand Madras itself in 
some minor respects was criticised?—Yes. 

7876. Might not the work of that Committee 
have been saved and to a certain extent antici¬ 
pated if you had had an Inspector-General of 
Excise travelling about the provinces and com¬ 
municating with the Government of India?—Yes, 
it might; but I think it would have done more 
good by sending the Excise Officer of Bombay, say, 
here to Madras to study our methods. 


7877. An Excise Officer did come down from the 
United Provinces to study your methods some time 
ago ?—Yes. 

7878. Do you gather from the evidence afforded 
by the Excise Committee’s report that his visit 
had any practical effect in the United Provinces? 
—I do not know what effect it had. 

7879. You spoke of the number of transfers and 
of the personal grading of Sub-Collectors and Head 
Assistants as a great reform in that direction. 
Was that measure adopted by the Madras 
Government or was it ordered by the Government 
of India?—I do not know. 

7880. As regards the transfers of Collectors, are 
they not caused a great deal by the strict regard 
to seniority in the matter of acting appointments? 
—I do not think that is so much the case now as 
formerly. 

7881. If a Collector took anything more than 
3 months’ privilege leave would they put in the 
senior Civilian Divisional Officer in the district, or 
would they put in another man who was say a 
couple of years senior to him from outside?—They 
would probably bring the man from outside if it 
was more than three months’ leave. 

7882. Does that not in itself make a certain 
number of transfers from district to district?— 
Yes. 

7883. I am not speaking of permanent promo¬ 
tions, but might it not be advisable in the way of 
acting promotions to take the man on the spot if 
he was fit?—I agree. 

7884. Is sufficient regard to language paid in 
making transfers, or is a man moved from a 
Tamil district to a Telugu district, or from a 
Telugu district to a Tamil district?—I should be 
inclined to keep men entirely inside the Telugu 
country or the Tamil country as far as possible. 

7885. But is it done at present at all?—I think 
not; I do not think it is done as much as it 
might be. 

7886. Would you be in favour of passing over 
unfit men as Collectors?—Yes. 

7887. Without reference to any particular per¬ 
sons, do you think that hitherto there have been 
some men made Collectors who were not really fit 
to be such ?—Yes. 

7888. You yourself, you said, were in favour of 
the creation of some 8 districts more; that would 
make 32 districts in all?—I do not tie myself 
down to that number; I only suggested, or rather 
it was suggested to me, that there might be 
8 more. 

7889. Do you really think that 32 districts could 
be managed directly by the Board of Revenue; it 
would be rather a large team to drive?—I do not 
see that there would be any greatly increased 
difficulty. 

7890. There would be 32 letters and references 
instead of 24 on subjects of general reference, and 
reports and returns; and in the Government 
Departments in the same way they would have to 
deal with 32 districts instead of 24 ; do you not 
think that that would over-burden headquarters? 
—I do not think so. 

7891. You say that Collectors are overworked 
and can only be relieved by this considerable in¬ 
crease of districts; at the same time you are 
against giving larger powers to the Divisional 
Officer?—No, I did not mean to convey that im¬ 
pression ; on the contrary, I would give them 
powers in many cases. 

7892. I gathered that your real devolution of 
power was to be to the tahsildar and not to the 
Divisional Officer?—I did not mean to convey 
that. 

7893. If you gave further powers to the Divi¬ 
sional Officer would you not reduce the Collector’s 
work a great deal?—Yes, his work would be 
reduced in proportion. 
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I%4 So*. Mr. 7894. You spoke of the delay that would happen 
A. 6f. Carden). if the Collector had an Advisory Council to con- 
suit. Does not a Collector consult Indian gentle- 
30 Son.; 1907. men at present in regard to various matters with 
which he has to deal?—Occasionally perhaps. 

7895. Would it not be rather a case of having 
a Beard of recognised advisers instead of advisers- 
whom the Collector varies at discretion and whom 
a new Collector might find some difficulty in 
selecting?—It would bo a good deal more than 
that I think. 

7896. As regards the giving of larger functions 
to panchayats, you have served in Madura as Col¬ 
lector ; there were very serious feuds thore between 
the Shanars and other Hindu castes?—Yes. 


7910. Is there not also some similar difficulty 
about wet remissions? For instance, a remission 
is not to be granted when there is either no crop, 
on a wet field, or the crop has failed, owing to the 
raiyat’s own neglect ; is not that a principle of 
the remission rules?—Yes. 

79LI. And is it not also a principle that, where 
the season has been such that although it was not 
possible to raise a wet crop it was possible to raise 
a dry crop, only the difference between the wet and 
the dry assessments should be granted?—Y'es. 

7912. Consequently you have gradations of re¬ 
mission even in regard to wot fields?—You only 
give the difference, as you say. You have varying 
circumstances to consider. 


7897. Suppose you had a considerable number 
of high-caste people in a village panchayat, they 
would not be likely to be very tender to the 
Shanars?—In localities where you have that very 
bitter feeling there would be that danger; you 
might have a little trouble. 

7898. Would you not have to restrict the powers 
of the panchayat in such cases, or how would you 
meet that difficulty?—I think you would have to 
restrict the powers of the panchayat in those 
localities where you have two races on such bad 
terms. 

7899. You would have to have some guarantee 
for the protection of the minority?—Y’es. 

7900. The present Secretary in the Local and 
Municipal Department told us finally that he 
thought the Sanitary Board did not serve any use¬ 
ful purpose; that tho scientific advice required 
could bo obtained from the Sanitary Commissioner 
and the Sanitary Engineer, and that such central 
control as was required could be got from the 
Government. Do you share that view?—Yes. 

7901. The Sanitary Board as at present consti¬ 
tuted you think is unnecessary?—Perfectly useless 
I think. 

7902. Would you see your way to giving the 
Collectors a power of control, over the lesser muni¬ 
cipalities at any rate, that is now kept in the hands 
of Government; might not the Collector review 
the municipality's budget, and pass it, and deal 
with the administration report, and give such 
sanctions as the Government now requires to come 
to it?—Yes, if you have your 8 extra districts and 
relieve the Collectors materially in other ways, so 
as not to utterly break their backs. 


7913. Then I do not quite see the distinction in 
principle between the wet and the dry crop. For 
instance, if a Divisional Officer or a Collector can 
be trusted to discriminate between the fields in 
which there has been no crop owing to the neglect 
of the raiyat, and those in which there has been no 
crop owing to circumstances over which the raiyat 
had no control, might he not also discriminate 
roughly in regard to dry crops between lands in 
which the crop had failed from causes beyond the 
raiyat’s control and fields which would ordinarily 
have been left alone?—I think there is a distinc¬ 
tion. In the case of the w'et land you have an 
appeal to a fact—as to whether water was available 
—but in the case of the dry land how are you to 
tell whether there was a shower on the field suffi¬ 
cient to enable a dry crop to be raised? 

7914. I do not think it has been suggested that 
there should be the same remission on dry crops 
as on w r et crops, because your dry assessments make 
a large allowance for bad seasons which the wet 
assessments do not? — That is another point of 
course, 

7915. The point is, when circumstances are so 
bad as to justify dry remissions, should you not 
give the Collector some discretion in the matter?— 
I think not in the case of isolated fields ; there are 
the other objections which you allude to, such as' 
that the settlement involves an allowance of 10 to 
25 per cent, which is intended to cover those very 
vicissitudes of season. 

7910. Would you give any larger powers to Col¬ 
lectors in regard to the granting of agricultural 
loans?—Yes ; I think one of the proposals of the 
Government of Madras is to increase the power of 
the Collector ; it .is proposed to raise it I think to 


7903. But how does this affect the work of the 
Collector ; he is now passing the things on to 
Government ; therefore, instead of writing a report 
to Government he would write his sanction or 
order; would it not rather diminish his work?— 
I do not think so in practice ; at present he writes 
an endorsement which is not very long ; he docs 
not feel any great responsibility ; he has no power 
except to offer an opinion. 

7904. As a matter of politics, you think the Col¬ 
lector might do it?—I am not in favour of it; 
I think the proposal should be to leave municipali¬ 
ties alone—to give them a free hand. 

7905. There must be some control or would you 
give them an entirely free hand?—There should be 
an audit I think. 

7906. Suppose a municipality neglects its sani¬ 
tation and becomes the centre of disease, might it 
not be best for Government to take steps ?—Only 
I think in case of plague ; I would not in other 
respects. 

7907. Or cholera?—No, I should be inclined to 
give a free hand there. 


Es. 5,000. 

7917. (Chairman.) How much of the work of the 
office which comes through you do you settle your¬ 
self without sending up to the Member?—A very' 
small quantity—only with regard to unimportant 
work. 

7918. About a quarter should we say?—Yes. I 
should not put it at more. I put it even lower, 
say a fifth. 

7919. With regard to that amount of work which 
you could settle yourself, which probably comes to 
you from officers of either the same, or greater 
experience than your own, do you not think it 
would be possible and desirable to delegate power 
to deal with that correspondence to other officers? 
—Yes, there are certain cases in which we do 
propose either to do it, or to ask the Government 
of India to do it, tvhich will cover that class of 
work—things like applications, and so on. 

7920. Could you get for us the actual cost of the 
Board of Kevenue shewing it under the head of 
each department ? — Yes ; you mean including 
establishment? 


7908. Suppose it was thought desirable that 
Government should exercise some control, might 
it be expedient to entrust it to the Collector 
instead of to the Central Government?—Yes, I think 
that would be a very good devolution. 

- 7909. You say that the difficulty about dry 
remissions is that one field might have been left 
fallow' and so on?—That is one difficulty. 


7921. (Sir Sieynimj Edgcrley.) You said you 
thought that you might give delegation of powers 
subject to the submission of returns. For instance, 
the authorities which were immediately subordinate 
might be given considerable authority subject to 
reporting at intervals, monthly or quarterly or 
whatever you might think it ought to be ; have 
you thought that out at all, or would you be 
prepared to do it?—I do not like the principle of 
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returns very much except to shew that the total is 
not excessive. 

7922. There are certain powers which you reserve 
over the Board of Revenue. Suppose you say to the 
Board “ Yon may exercise for a given time any 
powers you like subject to a monthly return to us 
of what you have done ” ; you would then on that 


return get that information. I suppose you have 
that system in the Secretariat?—Yes, we have. 

7923. Could not that system be extended between 
the Government and other officers?—I think it 
exists. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. Walter Francis was called and examined. 


7924. (Chairman.) Will you state your present 
official position?—-I am a member of the Indian 
Civil Service, at present officiating as Collector of 
Malabar. Overwork is by far the most important 
obstacle to personal contact between the people 
and the Executive Officers. An officer who can 
only just get through his papers by 8 hours’ steady 
work a day has little inclination to spend time in 
conversing, with the people or visiting remote 
villages. Something should be done to lighten 
Collectors’ work by giving them the extended 
powers in matters relating to revenue, general 
administration and the Court of Wards, by giving 
them wider financial and other authority, and by 
lessening the existing restrictions imposed upon 
them in their capacity as Presidents of District 
Boards. Collectors might be given lump allot¬ 
ments, based on the actuals of previous years, for 
expenditure on their own authority on the many- 
petty miscellaneous matters which now have to be 
referred to Government for specific sanction. For 
example, if more than Rs. 2 is expended upon 
burying a destitute pauper, Government have to 
sanction the outlay ; a few annas spent upon caring 
for a child deserted by its mother needs Govern¬ 
ment. sanction ; one of the sub-jails in Malabar is 
far from any Local Fund hospital, and every time 
a prisoner is sick the Hospital Assistant from a 
neighbouring Medical Mission is called in, and 
every time Government have to be specially applied 
to for sanction to his fee of Rs. 2. Instances 
might be multiplied almost indefinitely. They are 
specially numerous in estates under the Court of 
Wards. 

In the case of municipalities, again, a Collector 
has to exercise much detailed control ; certain 
classes of correspondence between the Council and 
the Government pass through him and he is 
expected to give an opinion on each file. It is 
open to discussion whether this close supervision, 
though it undoubtedly improves administration for 
the moment, does not kill the Council’s sense of 
initiation and responsibility and check the growth 
of public opinion on municipal shortcomings. 

Presidents of District Boards are hampered by 
the Local Fund Code, which looks at matters from 
the Auditor's, rather than the Executive Officer’s, 
point of view. The correspondence it occasions is 
out of proportion to the funds expended, and is 
so heavy that most Collectors hand it over, except 
where important, to their Vice-Presidents—usually 
the Headquarters Deputy Collectors. A President 
has to obtain sanction from Government to the levy 
of all fees under the Act—such as pandal, market, 
cart-stand and other fees ; to the establishment 
of tolls and ferries, even temporarily ; to the exten¬ 
sion of compulsory vaccination, and to the opening 
and closing of markets ; and previous sanction to 
certain classes of charges, 31 in number, among 
them allotments from general balance and transfers 
of funds from District to taluk Boards. All these 
restrictions hamper work. If a flood damages roads 
and bridges, and emergent repairs are needed to 
prevent the damage spreading, but the Board has 
no funds except under general balance, it must 
watch small breaches becoming big ones and totter¬ 
ing bridges collapsing while it obtains Government 
sanction to expenditure ; or if plague breaks out 
and a taluk Board has no funds, a plague staff 
cannot be organized until Government have sanc¬ 
tioned an allotment from District to taluk Board 
funds. 

Even if these restrictions were withdrawn and the 
greater part of the reports and returns to higher 
authority, about which there is so much complaint, 
were abolished, no sufficient relief would be experi¬ 
enced by Collectors personally, nor would they be 
much nearer to the attainment of leisure to move 


among the people. Returns and reports are mainly 
compiled and written by Collector’s offices, and not 
by Collectors themselves ; moreover, the abolition 
of their submission to Government and the Board 
would not always render their preparation un¬ 
necessary, for even if the Board and Government 
no longer controlled Collectors in such detail as at 
present, Collectors would still need to control their 
own districts, and such control cannot be exer¬ 
cised without a certain numbor of reports and re¬ 
turns. It is little more trouble for a Collector 
to forward the returns to the higher authorities 
than to scrutinise them himself, and as his out¬ 
look and information is confined to the limits 
of his own district he is less fitted to criticise them 
usefully than those who are in possession of parti¬ 
culars enabling them to compare the progress in 
one district with that in others similarly circum¬ 
stanced. What crushes Collectors nowadays is 
not so much the reports and returns they have to 
send in, as the multiplicity and complexity of the 
numerous departments of which they are supposed 
to be the heads and for whoso smooth and efficient 
working they are held ultimately responsible. In 
addition, the standard of administration in several 
matters—such as sanitation in all its branches, 
vaccination, education, medical relief and roads— 
has been very much raised of late years, and 
several entirely new departments of work—such as 
Land Records maintenance, Civil Veterinary 
effort and Archaeology—have been invented. The 
latest straw is the Agricultural Associations, 
which, though not officially part of a Collector's 
duties, usually depend upon his personal efforts for 
such vitality as they possess, and, being but indif¬ 
ferently organised and staffed, require more indi¬ 
vidual attention from him than many of the 
recognised branches of his work. 

Collectors should be given smaller charges and 
so less work. An objection, no doubt, is that the 
Board of Revenue and Government would then 
have a larger number of officers to correspond 
with. If, however, the control they exorcise were 
at the same time relaxed in as many ways as were 
safe, there need be no great increase in their 
work. One means of doing this would be to cut 
some of the departments more adrift from the 
Collector and no longer hold him so entirely re¬ 
sponsible for their efficiency. This has already 
been done in the case of Civil Courts, Posts and 
Telegraphs, Registration, Jails, Sea and Land 
Customs, and might be pushed further than it has 
so far gone in the case of the technical side of 
Excise, Forests and Ports. 

In the case of forests, the District Forest Officer 
has at present hardly any powers independently of 
the Collector and the Conservator. His corre¬ 
spondence, except that with his subordinates, goes 
out in the Collector's name, and the Collector is 
responsible, that mistakes are not made in it. It 
naturally embraces many technical matters with 
which a Collector can be but imperfectly ac¬ 
quainted, and which he* has to endeavour to 
master. The District Forest Officer might also be 
given more power over his subordinates. At pre¬ 
sent appointments and promotions in the district 
forest, subdivisional and range offices are subject 
to the Collector’s approval; so are the appoint¬ 
ments of forest guards (of whom the Collector can 
know almost nothing) ; while the transfer of such 
guards has to be effected in communication with 
the Collector. It would seem better to put the 
District Forest Officer into the position now occu¬ 
pied by the District Superintendent of Police. 

I am opposed to the creation of Advisory or 
Administrative Councils. I can think of no 
branches of work which they could well take en¬ 
tirely off a Collector’s shoulders, while if they had 
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powers to refer to Government matters on which 
they differed from the Collector, the latter would 
need to spend much time giving his reasons in 
writing for his opinions and actions. Nor would 
such Councils be of practical utility. At present 
I learn more about District Board matters in in¬ 
formal conversations with District Board Members 
than from anything which is represented at the 
Board’s meetings themselves. 

Similarly, I am opposed to investing District 
Boards with powers of control over municipalities. 
This would only mean that the Collector, as Pre¬ 
sident of the District Board, would be more than 
ever responsible for their smooth working. 

For similar reasons I would not give village com¬ 
munities greater powers. I do not think that 
they could be entrusted with them without super¬ 
vision, and the supervision of honorary bodies 
would be more delicate and difficult than the 
administration of the existing paid official agency. 
The present benches of magistrates in towns do 
not usually work with enthusiasm, and such “ vil- 
lage sanitary associations ” (sweepers controlled 
by the villagers but paid from local funds) as I 
have known have generally been failures. 

7925. We have had evidence that there was a 
distinct disinclination on tho part of Collectors and 
Divisional Officers to mix with the people amongst 
whom they worked. I gather from your state¬ 
ment here that the lack of intercourse, if that 
exists, and where it exists, is not due so much to 
disinclination as to inability?—Certainly. 

7926. That is the point of view you wish to 
emphasise?—Very much. 

7927. As President of a District Board, you 
nominate the members of the District Board?— 
Yes. 

7928. Is that, or might it be, one reason why 
you find you get better work out of tbe members 
of the. Board out of the house, when you meet 
casually, than when you are present at formal 
meetings?—No, when they meet me informally 
they talk with more freedom than they would 
with 30 or 40 people, the whole Board, listening 
to them. 

7929. You think there is a certain amount of 
reluctance on the part of individual members of 
the Board to speak to you when their neighbours 
can hear what they are saying?—I think so; I 
think they talk with more confidence with me 
informally than in speaking at the Board. 

7930. Would that be duo to their not being 
accustomed to making a formal speech?—Yes, I 
think it would be due largely to shyness. I do not 
think the fact that I nominate them causes any 
restriction in their speaking. 

7931. We had it from a gentleman yesterday 
that he did feel himself under some obligation to 
the official who had nominated him to the Coun¬ 
cil?—They are not all nominated, some are 
selected by the taluk Boards; I notice no difference 
between those who are selected by the taluk Board 
and those who are nominated by me. 

7932. This witness was nominated for a period 
and then ceased to be a member and then became 
elected as a member of the taluk Board. While 
he was nominated he told us that he felt under 
some restriction as to speaking; when he became 
an elected member he said he was freer. Have 
you noticed that?—Never. 

7933. A great deal of the work of your District 
Board you hand over, you say, to your Vice- 
President ?—Yes. 

7934. Because you cannot do it yourself?—I 
cannot do it. 

7935. Under those circumstances, is it a good 
thing for the Government of Madras to continue 
to nominate you as the nominal President of a 
Board?—I see all the important papers; I do none 
of the routine work; the Vice-President passes 
every kind of bill and every intermediate refer¬ 
ence, but he has nothing to do with large matters ; 
all those come to me. 

7936. Who is your Vice-President?—He is my 
Headquarters Deputy Collector. 


EVIDENCE : 

7937. Did you nominate him?—No. he was 
nominated before I was there. 

7938. Would it not relieve your staff if you 
could hand over your work to a Vice-President— 
not nominated by the Government, or a gentleman 
who is not necessarily an official?—No, I would 
much rather have an official; he is used to official 
ways and official methods; you get less correspond¬ 
ence and papers when you have a man who has 
been all his life trained as an officer under you 
than if you had a non-official. 

7939. You think that a non-official would never 
be so qualified?—I do not say never; I know one 
useful non-official Vice-President, but they are 
rare; they have not had the training. 

7940. You do not think that a man gradually 
accustomed to take part in local affairs, first as a 
member of a sub-committee, then perhaps as Vice- 
Chairman and finally as Chairman, would gradu¬ 
ally get that knowledge of affairs and public docu¬ 
ments which would enable you to trust him with 
the control of this routine work?-—He would not 
relieve me any more than the present Vice- 
President. 

7941. But he would relieve the staff?—He would 
relieve the Headquarters Deputy Collector to that 
extent. 

7942. Again, he would take some official work 
off your shoulders?—Yes. 

7943. So that in that way it would be relieving 
you of some of the less important of your duties? 

-—Yes, if it was possible to get a non-official who 
could do the work. 

7944. It would take time, but still you think it 
might be done?—I think it might be possible to 
find a non-official; he would have to spend some 
hours a day on it; it would be a thankless post. 

7945. You suggest that you should have some 
freedom with regard to the spending of your Dis¬ 
trict Board’s Funds?—Yes, it is not so much the 
spending, as the restrictions in smaller matters, 
that causes a great deal of correspondence that the 
Vice-President has to dispose of; there is a Code 
several hundred pages thick; there are rules in 
every direction as to what may and what may not 
be spent, and an immense number of references 
are necessary under the terms of that Code. I 
should like to see that simplified. 

7946. The necessity for constant reference to 
headquarters involves a constant turning up of 
this Code and occupation of your time in getting 
at tho proper references?—I leave the office to do 
that. 

7947. Somebody has to do it?—The Code can¬ 
not be all carried in one’s head. 

7948. So that it would be a double relief; you 
would not have your time occupied, and your 
staff would not have so much to do?—Just so. 

7949. Are you satisfied that a great number of 
the returns which you have to send in are accu¬ 
rate. You send all sorts of returns—vital 
statistics, crop statistics, and so on?—Y’es, a great 
many are sent in. I think they are fairly accu¬ 
rate. 

7950. Would there be a variation of some 10 per 
cent, from accuracy?—It is impossible to say; I 
have never accurately verified one down to the 
bottom. 

7951. Perhaps I should not be far wrong in saying 
that there was 5 per cent, or 10 per cent, of 
inaccuracy?—At a guess, no. 

7952. Then you tell us that within the last 10 
or 12 years there have been no less than 11 local 
and 13 Imperial Acts which have added to the 
amount of your work?—Yes. 

7953. You say also that the standard of adminis¬ 
tration has been greatly raised?—Yes. 

7954. If you delegated powers to these local 
bodies would there be a great falling off in the 
standard of efficiency?—Powers in what direction? 

7955. Suppose greater powers in regard to the 
spending of money ; suppose they took over in the 
case of municipal and District Boards the whole 
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regards magisterial work, and you must come to A/r. W 
the system prevailing in other provinces of terri- Francii 

torial Commissioners ; have you thought of the - 

matter from that point of view?—Yes, I have. I 30 Nov., I! 
do not see that because the districts are increased 
the number of references would necessarily in¬ 
crease ; where you have now one officer writing 
two letters you would have two writing one letter 
each ; the number of points coming up would not 
necessarily largely increase. 

7975. In all matters of Government references 
you would have 32 reports instead of 24?—Most of 
those are routine, and in cases where Government 
refers a question for the opinion of the Collectors 
it /would be much better to select Collectors and 
District Magistrates than to refer them to every 
District Magistrate. 

7976. You call the tabulation of statistics and 
so on routine matters?—Yes. 


responsibility of spending the funds, free from 
Government control?—I do not think there would 
be in the case of District Boards, because they are 
in charge of trained officers ; I think there would 
be some falling off in the case of municipalities, 
which are often managed by amateurs. 

7956. Would that right itself in time?—I should 
like to see it tried. 

7957. It might be tried in certain selected cases 
perhaps?—Yes. 

7958. Not necessarily a general delegation all 
over the Presidency, but in certain places in order 
to see how it works?—I would not delegate them 
absolute powers ; I would delegate them more 
powers than they have at present. 

7959. You are aware that there are a great many 
powers that might be delegated which are not so 
delegated at present?—Yes. 

7960. I see that you suggest that the forest officer 
might be relieved very much in many ways from 
his dependence upon you?—I would transfer his 
dependence upon me to a dependence on the Con¬ 
servator ; that is what I meant to imply. 

7961. Would that be merely a transference of 
this kind ; that an over-worked Collector would 
transfer part of his burden to an already over¬ 
worked Conservator ?—I do not think Conservators 
are over-worked. 

7962. At all events not so over-worked as the 
Collector ?—No. 

7963. Then, might not more things be put on 
the forest officer?—Yes, I have proposed that too— 
that he should have more power of appointment and 
not be bound to refer everything to me. 

7964. You think that the forest officer would be 
quite capable of taking up these things ?—Perfectly, 
I think—the officers I have met. 

7965. You suggest that that should be done prin¬ 
cipally with regard to the appointment of sub¬ 
ordinates and small matters of consultation?—Yes, 
the appointment of subordinates and technical 
matters ; he should have more power in regard to 
technical matters. 

7966. And in regard to the general discipline of 
those under him he would occupy pretty much the 
position of the District Superintendent of Police? 
—That is the position I should like to see him in. 

7967. (Mr. Meyer.) Before you took up your 
present post you had been for some years first 
Superintendent of Census in the provinces and then 
Superintendent of Gazetteer Operations?—Yes. 

7966. During those years you toured through all 
the districts, and from beginning to end you spent 
considerable time in them?—Yes. 

7969. Therefore you are in a position to look at 
matters from the point of view of the province 
generally. You have advocated a large increase in 
the number of districts. If that took place would 
it be possible to continue the direct control of the 
Collectors by the Board of Revenue?—I think so, 
I see no reason why it should not be done. 

7970. You have been Secretary to the Board of 
Revenue yourself in one branch for some time?— 
Yes ; for four months. 

7971. You know that the Board now has to deal 
with 24 Collectors?—Yes. 

7972. The last witness suggested that that num¬ 
ber might be increased to 32, or so ; would that be 
about your idea or would you go further?—I have 
never considered how many new districts would be 
necessary ; I was talking from the point of view 
of my own district only. 

7973. Only of Malabar?—Yes, I have not con¬ 
sidered how many would be necessary throughout 
the whole Presidency. 

7974. Upon this point of largely increasing the 
number of districts, have you considered that it 
would alter, the system of control over the Col¬ 
lectors ; if you have a large number of districts, 
say 30 or 40, they could not be adequately con¬ 
trolled by the Board of Revenue in regard to the 
Collectors’ work as such, or by Government as 
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7977. You think you could increase the number 
of districts without any alteration of the present 
system?—'I think so, if the number of references 
on routine and unnecessary matters were at the 
same time reduced. 

7978. Do you think that a large number of new 
districts ought to be made, or do you confine your 
proposals to your own particular districts?—I have 
not considered it with regard to any other districts. 

7979. You are aware that there is a scheme that 
has been sent up by the Government of India, the 
idea of which is that in the particular circum¬ 
stances of Malabar it would be necessary to give 
the Collector a Special Sub-Collector as his 
Assistant at headquarters to relieve him of a large 
part of his work?—Yes. 

7980. You would prefer to split the district up ?— 
Yes. 

7981. You spoke of the nominated members of 
the District Board ; they are not appointed by you ? 
—-No, they are nominated by me and appointed by 
Government. 

7982. On your nomination practically?—I have 
never known Government to over-rule a nomi¬ 
nation. 

7983. Might the power of appointment be given 
to you?—-Perfectly well. 

7984. And in regard to the taluk Boards also?— 
Yes, at the present time they are nominally 
appointed by Government but practically by me. 

7985. Government still keeps that power in its 
own hands?—Yes. 

7986. Do you think that the Collector might 
control the municipalities—take the place of 
Government in passing their budgets, and so on ? 
—It would mean a great deal of extra work ; he 
could do it, of course. 

7987. Do not the papers pass through you now ?— 
Not all of them. A municipality goes straight to 
Government in certain matters. 

7988. For instance?—I think that in the Code 
there is a schedule of the matters on which they 
may go straight to Government. 

7989. The more important matters pass through 
you ?—Yes. 

7990. It might be possible in a great many 
matters to give the municipality full power without 
reference to anybody ?—Yes. 

7991. And with regard to those that are left 
they would be of a character that would pass 
through you in any case?—Yes. 

7992. Is it not just as easy for you to pass final 
orders" without having to refer the matter on to 
Government for your remarks?—Not always. As 
to sanitary questions I am not in a position to 
advise ; at present I refer to Government, and 
Government threshes them out with the Sanitary 
authority ; if I have the final authority I must 
myself thresh them out with the Sanitary autho¬ 
rity, and I must consider with much greater care 
than I now do the possibility of carrying them out. 
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7993. The last witness suggested that there 
should be no restriction of that sort on municipali¬ 
ties except in the case of plague ; are you in agree¬ 
ment with that? He was for giving municipalities 
a free hand practically and letting them do what 
they liked. I put to him the possible case of pesti¬ 
lence arising in the municipality, which might 
spread ; he said that in the case of plague he would 
intervene, but not otherwise. What is your idea 
as to that?—I would not go so far as that, but I 
think that the system under which the municipali¬ 
ties are kept in order by the Collectors and Govern¬ 
ment deadens their sense of responsibility ; the 
Councillors regard the administration as a matter 
between the Chairman, the Collector and the 
Government, and as one that does not concern 
them. 

7994. You spoke of the returns being possibly 
inaccurate to the extent of 10 per cent. ; is that 
so in the case of all returns ; you have a good 
many returns dealing with public monies ; do you 
mean to say that they are inaccurate?—Oh no. 

7995. I may take it that they are absolutely 
accurate?—Absolutely accurate, I think. 

7996. And what would you say of vital statistics ? 
—I was referring to vital statistics, cattle statistics, 
crop statistics and so on. 

7997. And cultivation returns?—Yes. 

7998. Are the cultivation returns from the ordi¬ 
nary raiyatwari area very inaccurate ?—In some 
respects they are inaccurate. In my district, for 
instance, I do not send out my returns with any 
confidence ; they are not very accurate. 

7999. You have spoken about the district forest 
officer; you desire that his position should be 
analogous to that of the District Superintendent 
of Police ; would you say the same with regard to 
the Executive Engineer?—No. 

8000. You would leave him independent as he is 
now?—May I say that I have never been in a 
district in which there has been any great quantity 
of irrigation, so that I have not seen anything of 
the matter which causes the greatest difficulty, 
that is to say the distribution of water in big 
irrigation schemes ; I have not been in a district 
where that is done, and I have no personal know¬ 
ledge of those particular difficulties. 

8001. Is there not another consideration ; might 
not the Collector require something to be done and 
the District Engineer decline to do it on the 
ground that he must spend his allotment otherwise? 
—I have not met such a case. 

8002. So far as you are concerned you see no 
necessity?—I see no necessity in Malabar. In 
Malabar irrigation is really a very minor factor. 

8003. (Sir Frederic Lely.) You were speaking of 
over-work as a great obstacle to more intercourse 
with the people. Does this over-work not result 
very often in mere mechanical routine? Take for 
instance the jamabandi ; is that carried out 
according to the spirit of Government orders would 
you say?—In Malabar jamabandi is rather pecu¬ 
liar ; none of the villagers ever attend the jama¬ 
bandi at all. 

8004. Why do they not attend?—I think it is 
because it is not the custom to attend ; they never 
do. 

8005. If the Divisional Officers sent for them they 
would attend ?—Of course, they would come then 
because they were told to come, but I do not think 
they have any reason for being told. Matters 
which used to be disposed of at jamabandi only, 
are now disposed of by petition throughout the 
year ; consequently, at jamabandi itself there is 
not the crop of petitions for disposal which there 
was in the old days. 

8006. Then jamabandi no longer means what it 
did?—Not in Malabar. 

8007. It does not mean a thorough enquiry into 
the condition of the villages—getting the people 
together and listening to what they have to say 
and enquiring into their general circumstances and 
their progress or retrogression during the year?— 


EVIDENCE: 

Not in Malabar ; it merely means that the ac¬ 
countant deals with their accounts and the heads 
of the village appear with their accounts ; these 
are scrutinised by the officer’s and orders upon them 
are passed. 

8008. It no longer means a link in intercourse 
between the Divisional Officer and the people?—I 
think not. 

8009. It must be a great loss to the administra¬ 
tion under a raiyatwari system?—I think not, 
because I think that the matters which used to be 
brought up at jamabandi are now brought up when 
they occur throughout the year ; instead of a crop 
of petitions to be disposed of at one part of the 
year, the disposal of them goes on throughout the 
year. 

8010. But without personal contact with the 
people?—I think the Divisional Officer, instead of 
liaving a hundred petitions at one time, can better 
deal with them individually as the year goes on. 

8011. But are the petitions then brought up to 
him personally?—Yes. 

8012. Then you do not think there is much loss 
to administration by the change which lias come 
about in jamabandi ?—I do not think so. 

8013. Have you any wards’ estates in your dis¬ 
trict ?—Two. 

8014. Do you consider that you have sufficient 
personal power in the management of them ?—I 
have not sufficient financial power ; I mean there 
are financial matters on which I have to write what 
I consider unnecessary letters. 

8015. You think that you ought to have more 
power ?—Yes, larger financial power. 

8016. We will not go into the actual financial 
powers ; but is it your opinion that it would be 
for the. good of the estates themselves if the Col¬ 
lector had more power of initiative?—No, I have 
ample power of initiative when I frame the budget, 
but the rules forbid me to sanction expenditure on 
unusual charges. “ Unusual charges " on these 
estates are constantly occurring, and, therefore, I 
have to write letters to get small sums passed. 

8017. If you wanted to make a small crop experi¬ 
ment you could not get the small sum you wanted 
without writing?—I have an experimental farm 
attached to one of my estates, so that that is one 
of the things I can do ; there is a special allotment. 

8018. You have personal supervision of the 
roads?—Yes. 

8019. How many miles of road have you to look 
after?—About 1,300. 

8020. Have you any sufficient staff for that 
purpose?—Yes, a Local Fund Engineer and three 
Assistant Engineers. 

8021. You are able to trust them?—Yes. 

8022. You do not feel that any special burden 
upon you?—I would not go so far as to say that. 

8023. You have to sign all estimates?—I have to 
pass the estimates. 

8024. As to the measuring up work you trust to 
the Engineers?—Yes, I must. 

8025. Are you satisfied with them ?—Yes ; the 
only part of the work I would not trust to them is 
the general distribution of the funds which are 
put at their disposal ; I do not think they would 
always allocate them wisely. 

8026. Do you consider that you have any real 
personal control over this work or are you obliged 
to leave it practically to your Local Fund Engineer? 
—No, I consider that I have a very real control. 

8027. Who does the criminal work mostly of 
your district? — In trying cases the Divisional 
Magistrates take the first-class work ; the rest is 
done by the sub-magistrates. 

8028. What class of officers are they ; what is 
their salary?—Rs. 100 to Rs. 120 a month. 

8029. Are they reliable ; what sort of training 
have they had?—Th$y are mostly promoted clerks. 

8030. Except the first-class cases, they have all 
the magisterial work of the district?—Yes. 
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0031. They take all the second-class cases and 
sessions committal cases?—Yes. 

8032. You receive the calendar of every case?— 
Yes. 

8033. Do these calendars amount to some 
thousands in the year?—Yes. 

8034. You are supposed to examine them?—I am 
supposed to read them all. 

8035. Is that examination a real thing ? — In 
practice, it is chiefly done by the Divisional Offi¬ 
cers ; I do not think any Collector of Malabar 
could possibly read all his second-class calendars ; 
he reads his first-class calendars, and he very 
largely trusts to the Divisional Officers to scrutinise 
the others and refer to him if any case requires it. 

8036. You take it from them ?—Largely ; I have 
not time to do it otherwise. 

8037. The work is not done by clerks in your own 
office ?—Oh no. 

8038. Now, about income tax work ; do you hear 
appeals ?—Yes. 

8039. Who are the original assessors against 
whom the appeal comes to you?—The tahsildars 
and Divisional Officers up to certain amounts, and 
myself in cases above Rs. 10,000. 

8040. Most of the appellate work comes to you? 
—Yes, the Divisional Officers have some and I have 
some. 

8041. Do you examine the accounts also your¬ 
self on appeal?—I examine all the English firms’ 
accounts ; the others are often in languages such 
as Gujarati and Mahrati which I cannot read. 

8042. They go up further on appeal?—Now and 
then they go to the Board. 

8043. Are you of opinion that the appeal should 
stop there ?—I think so ; there should be no second 
appeals from me in income tax matters. 

8044. Is not a second appeal, if it involves going 
over the same ground again, waste of time ?—I 
think so. 

8045. Would a typewriter and shorthand-writer 
be of any practical use to the Collector in getting 
through his scriptory work?—No, I do not think 
so ; I can use a typewriter, and have done so. As 
to a shorthand-writer, the Collector very seldom 
has any long proceedings to write. His work con¬ 
sists of notes down the margin of papers rather 
than orders written out at length on foolscap paper, 
and neither a shorthand-writer nor a typewriter is 
of much use. 

8046. Then as to the Forest Department ; when 
you say that you wish to transfer some of your 
connection with the forests to the Conservator, do 
you think the Collector should have less connection 
with forestry than he has ?—Less connection with 
the technical side of forestry. 

8047. But he has not much as it is?—A good 
deal ; I am supposed, for example, to pass the 
budget. 

8048. Now as to the Advisory Council. We are 
told that you might get a few men together to 
form the Collector s Council ; as a matter of fact 
an average Collector does that now?—Yes. 

8049. Do you think that to formalise, we will 
say, that advice into a Council would have any 
effect; would it make any difference either for 
good or for bad?—It depends upon what powers 
you propose to give the Council. 

8050. It is not proposed to give them any 
powers; the Collector may summon them, and 
they come together and give him advice. Would 
it have a deteriorating effect on the intercourse 
of the Collector with the people or not to for¬ 
malise it in that way ?—Yes, I think it would. 

8051. Would it be rather likely to dry up the 
personal feeling between the Collector and his 
people and make it less cordial and less personal ? 
—Yes, I think it would. 

8052. (Mr. Duff.) You tell us that in very 
heavy districts now the Collectors are over-worked ; 
would you suggest to us any way in which the 


Collector could devolve any of his work to the 
members of the District Board so as to relieve 
himself of his great burden of work—either to in¬ 
dividual members or by the formation of com¬ 
mittees to look after different departments of 
work?—No, I can think of no way in which they 
could be entirely entrusted with the work of any 
departments so as to take it entirely off the Col¬ 
lector’s shoulders. 

8053. You cannot suggest any way in which they 
could take a part of the heavy work that the 
Collector now has, other than what you have 
already suggested ?—No ; that and the delegation 
of powers is all I can think of. 

8054. The Local Boards Act has been in opera¬ 
tion for a good many years now?—It was passed 
in 1884. 

8055. You do not think that the time has come 
for making any real advance in devolving powers 
on the people so as to relieve the officers ?—It is 
the practical difficulties which I do not see how 
to overcome. 

8056. Could the practical difficulties be over¬ 
come so as to take advantage of co-operation on 
the part of the people and thus relieve the over¬ 
worked Collectors?—I cannot think of any depart¬ 
ments which they could take completely off a 
Collector. 

8057. So you do not think it is possible now to 
make any advance in that direction?—No, I 
think not. 

8058. I understand that under the Act it is pos¬ 
sible to have the members of the taluk Boards 
elected ; the Act provides for that?—Yes. 

8059. Has that been done in any district or an, 
taluk in this Presidency?—I believe not. 

8060. Do) you think the time has come when the 
experiment should be tried in some advanced taluks 
in this province?—Judging from the result of 
municipal elections, I should say not. In the 
Calicut municipality a Councillor was elected al¬ 
though only two votes were recorded ; those were 
in his favour. 

8061. I do not refer to such cases, but to some 
advanced districts where the conditions might be 
more suitable?—I have never thought it out. 

8062. Is there much complaint about forest ad¬ 
ministration?—There is none in Malabar. 

8063. Have you had much experience in other 
districts?—I have never had experience in any 
district in which forestry was a very burning 
question. 

8064. You did not as a matter of fact in Mala¬ 
bar receive any complaints from the people about 
forest matters—the want of grazing fields, for 
instance ?—No. 

8065. Are you generally satisfied with your 
tahsildars ; do you think their work is fairly well 
performed ?—Yes. 

8066. Are you of opinion that the class might 
be improved by requiring somewhat higher educa¬ 
tional qualifications from them before they are 
appointed ? Some witnesses have told us that 
latterly there have been more graduates appointed 
than in previous years?—I think, some of the 
best tahsildars I have known have been men of 
the lowest educational qualifications. 

8067. You do not think that to require higher 
qualifications before appointment would improve 
the class of tahsildars—that if we only or mainly 
appointed graduates the class of tahsildars would 
be more reliable and efficient?—I do not think 
so ; I think the tahsildar’s powers depend very 
much upon personal qualifications. 

8068. You think it a healthy system to recruit, 
them from clerkships?—I think so. 

8069. Now about the assessment of income tax ; 
does the tahsildar consult the panchayat or 
leading men before making assessments on in¬ 
come?-— Not publicly ; of course, it would be no 
U*e to consult them publicly, they would not 
■peak out; but he consults them privately. 
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Mr. IP. 8070. From the appeals which you have decided 
Francis. in income tax matters, do you think the assess- 

- ments are generally fair, or could you suggest any 

30 AW., 1807. way of improving the method of assessment ?—I 

. - think many unfair assessments occur, but I can 

think of no way of improving matters. 

8071. It is one of those subjects which are very 
difficult to ascertain—the exact or approximate 
income of a man ; it is more or less guess-work?— 
It is extremely difficult. 

8072. Therefore, do you not think that in that 
matter a second appeal is a safeguard, and that 
it would be dangerous to restrict the right of 
appeal in matters of income tax?—The second 
appeal proceeds on precisely the same evidence as 
is recorded at the first appeal ; the second 
Appellate Court has no more to go upon than the 
first. 

8073. But the second appeal is before a more 
experienced tribunal than the first and before 
an officer of riper judgment?—-Experience I do 
not think would help it. The first Appellate 
Court has the accounts before it ; it examines the 
man himself and examines the accounts, and has 
the power to see whether those accounts are trust¬ 
worthy. The second Appellate Court proceeds 
on the mere record. 

8074. Have you had experience how far second 
appeals result in modification of assessment?—I 


have no figures with me—it is difficult to answer ; 
they are modified sometimes, no doubt. 

8075. Seeing that that is so, would you still 
adhere to the opinion that second appeals ought 
to be abolished?—Yes, I think that one appeal is 
sufficient in income tax matters. 

8076. (Mr. Hichens.) Is there any local senti¬ 
ment attaching to districts, which would require 
to be considered in any revision of the size of 
the districts that might be made?—Yes, it would 
be possible to go against local sentiment. 

8077. Do the people look upon the district as 
something more than a fortuitous aggregation of 
persons?—In some cases they do ; in the case of 
my own district they do, but that is an isolated 
district speaking its own language. I should not 
say that that is generally the case in the Tamil 
or in the Telugu country ; I do not think the 
people would care at all if a taluk was transferred 
from one district to another. 

8078. Are there any large divisions in the Presi¬ 
dency of Madras that you would say correspond 
to some local sentiment, divided either by 
language or some other definite consideration ?— 
There is Malabar, South Canara, and perhaps the 
Uriya people in Ganjam—those are people who 
have a sentiment of that kind. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. J. W. Biiore was called and examined. 
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8079. (Chairman.) You are a Sub-Collector?—I 
am Head Assistant Collector. I have been in 
the service five years. Before this I had tem¬ 
porary charge of a headquarters division in the 
Kistna District. 

8080. So that you have only been in two dis¬ 
tricts during your five years ?—Both charges were 
in the same district as I am in now. 

8081. What vernacular languages art- you ac¬ 
quainted with?—My own, which is Mahrati. 

8082. I am speaking as far as this district is 
concerned ?—Telugu and Tamil, but I know very 
little of the latter. 

8083. Do you find as a fact that your not know¬ 
ing the vernacular generally spoken in your dis¬ 
trict restricts your acquaintance with the people 
of the district?—I think to some extent it does. 

8084. Can you from your own point of view 
suggest any means by which any greater vernacu¬ 
lar acquirements could be obtained?—I think 
that the trouble comes from the Divisional Officers 
not having sufficient time to tour sufficiently in 
their districts ; I think that is the reason why 
they do not get acquainted with the vernaculars. 
It is not merely a question of examinations. ‘ I 
notice that Civilian Settlement Officers who have 
passed practically the same educational examina¬ 
tions as the ordinary Divisional Officer, are 
almost without exception, as far as my know¬ 
ledge goes, able to speak the vernacular with 
extreme fluency. They attribute it to the fact 
that they have very little office work to do, and 
that they are constantly moving about among the 
people. They say that that is the cause of the 
fluency with which they can speak the vernacular, 
and I think that there is a great deal in that. 

8085. Do you, being a native of one part of India 
now serving in another part of India, find that 
the customs and social etiquette of the people in 
Madras are very different from those of your own 
native part?—They do differ. 

8086. Differ very greatly?—To a large extent I 
think they do. 

8087. Do you think the difference in these prac¬ 
tices and social customs is so great that it would 
be very difficult to instruct British officers coming 
from England to this country, before they actually 
become officers, in knowledge of the practices and 
social customs and etiquette?—I think they could 
be given a general idea of these things in a very 
short time. 


8088. At home?—I think so, or when they first 
come as Assistants in districts. 

8089. Were you yourself given any such in¬ 
struction?—No, I was not. 

8090. Would it have been useful to you if you 
had?—I think it would. 

8091. And it would not be difficult perhaps to 
put together some little work appropriate to each 
Government which would give new officers some 
insight into the social habits and customs of the 
people under that Government?—I should think 
not. 

8092. Would that prevent difficulty and friction 
in many cases?—I think it would. 

8093. Do such causes of friction occur now with¬ 
out any intention on the part of one side or the 
other?—I have never heard of them, but I can 
quite imagine casos in which friction might be 
caused. 

8094. (Mr. Dutt.) You are a Christian?—Yes, I 
am. 

8095. Does that fact make any difference in your 
mixing with the people?—I have not found it so. 

8096. Barring your official work have you occa¬ 
sion to mix freely with the people?—.When I go 
into camp 1 always mix with the people. 

8097. And you are sufficiently acquainted with 
the language to be able to speak in Telugu to the 
people?—I speak with them in a fashion—not as 
well as I should like to. 

8098. Can you suggest any way in which officers 
like yourself could have larger opportunities of 
mixing with the people?—I think by reducing 
their charges; the opportunities that an ordinary 
Divisional Officer has for moving about among the 
people are limited to a great extent; he is sup¬ 
posed to spend 5 months in the year in camp, but 
in fact the mere time he spends out of head¬ 
quarters is no criterion. Much of the time of an 
officer away from headquarters is spent magis¬ 
terially and in court matters, and he has very 
little time for mixing with people. 

8099. You say that he has larger opportunities 
of moving about among the people when he is in 
camp than at headquarters?—Yes. 

8100. Do you do jamabandi work?—Yes. I have 
dealt with two jamabandis. 

8101. On those occasions did you mix with the 
people pretty freely—with any large numbers of 
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them?—To the best of my knowledge I think on 
both occasions there were large numbers of peti¬ 
tioners ; of course only a few centres are fixed in a 
single taluk, and it is not possible to go from 
village to village. 

8102. But you found that you had a large num¬ 
ber of petitions?—Yes. 

8103. Then I suppose you had occasion to speak 
to large numbers of people; you discussed with 
them the points involved ?—Nothing beyond their 
petitions; of course I instituted inquiries into 
their petitions and asked them questions, but I do 
not think, as far as I remember, anything beyond 
that. 

8104. Do you find the tahsildars of your divi¬ 
sion experienced men and fairly able to do their 
work?—I think so. 

8105. Are the tahsildars generally considered 
reliable?—All the tahsildars that I have had to 
serve under me I think were men who might be 
relied upon. 

8106. Is there a fair proportion of graduates 
among them?—Yes. 

8107. Do you find the graduates more reliable 
than men of the other class?—I should not like to 
commit myself to a statement as to that. 

8108. Do you think that the class of tahsildars 
would be improved if a rule was made that gene¬ 
rally only graduates should be appointed to the 
post of tahsildar ?—If exceptions were allowed to 
be made, I should think so. 

8109. (Mr. Meyer.) Are not most tahsildars 
graduates already?—A large proportion of them are 
graduates. 

8110. An increasing proportion?—That I cannot 
say. 

8111. At present a tahsildar begins in quite a 
low grade with a salary of say 15 or 20 rupees, 
and works his way up finally to tahsildar?—Yes. 

8112 Possibly some men have acquired bad 
habits during their earlier stages; would it in 
your opinion improve the morale of the tahsildar 
service if, as happens in some other provinces, 
young men of good education and good family 
were appointed direct, beginning as tahsildars at 80 
to 100 rupees a month?—I think so. 

8113. You speak of the large amount of time 
that is taken up by a Divisional Officer in his 
work; is that not due to a certain extent to the 
immense facilities for appeal that exist?—To some 
extent it is. 

8114. If appeals were curtailed, to that extent 
the Divisional Officer would be more free to mix 
with the people?—To a slight extent. 


8120. By the village servants you mean the 

menial establishment, the watchman and so on?_ 

Yes. 

8121. (Sir Steyning Edgerley.) As to court work, 
have you received a dispensation to do your work 
in English?—Not that 1 am aware of. 

8122. Your language is the vernacular; is the 
record of your cases in the vernacular?—No, my 
record is in English. In my particular instance 
1 have been allowed the power of taking down the 
evidence in English in my own hand; that power 
was granted by Government. 

8123. Do you take evidence yourself direct from 
the witnesses, or is it all interpreted?—It is inter¬ 
preted in order to make sure that no errors creep 
into it. 

8124. Do you put your own questions in the ver¬ 
nacular?—Sometimes I do. 

8125. Generally they are interpreted?—Yes. 

8126. Does that system militate against facility 
in the vernacular?—Yes, to some extent it does. 

8127. If you put your own questions in the 
vernacular to the witnesses, would that lead to much 
delay in the disposal of cases?—I certainly think 
it would. 

8128. How would it lead to delay?—In this 
way: I do not think that in many cases a Magis¬ 
trate who has learnt the language after coming to 
the Presidency would be able to express himself 
in the way in which the ordinary class of witnesses 
that he gets would understand ; I mean to say he 
might possibly use language and words which the 
ordinary uneducated witness—and they form the 
bulk of the witnesses—might not be able to under¬ 
stand. 

8129. How would that take longer than putting 
the questions through an interpreter and having 
them interpreted?—Because it would have to come 
back through the interpreter again. 

8130. Your service is what?—.Very nearly 
5 years. 

8131 When does Government give a dispensa¬ 
tion about taking down evidence in English in 
your own hand?—After the second standard exami¬ 
nation has been passed and after first class powers 
have been conferred. 

8132. Does it come practically with the first 
class powers?—It comes with the charge of a divi¬ 
sion generally. 

8133. Without any reference to whether you are 
thoroughly proficient in the language or not?—As 
far as I know; I do not know what reference is 
made to the Collector or to the District (Magistrate. 

8134. You spoke of having done two jamabandis ? 
—Yes. 
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8115 Are you in favour of the curtailment of 
appeals?—Except in cases of very severe punish¬ 
ment, as for instance dismissal. 

8116. I would like to divide it into two cate¬ 
gories, first administrative action such as darkhast, 
revenue assessment and so on, and secondly, dis¬ 
ciplinary measures against public servants. In 
the first place as regards administrative actions, 
are you in favour of a curtailment of appeal 
facilities?—I should think one appeal ought to be 
sufficient. 

8117. And in regard to the second category, 
disciplinary actions against public servants?—I 
think in some cases officers ought to have sum¬ 
mary powers of punishment; they might fine sum¬ 
marily up to a small limit and from such 
punishments there should Ee no appeal. Except 
in very severe cases one appeal only ought to be 
allowed, and in cases of dismissal possibly two 
appeals might be allowed. 

8118. Would you apply that to the village ser¬ 
vants also?—Yes. 

8119. To all village servants or only to the vil¬ 
lage headman and karnam ?—Not in the case of 
village servants; only in the case of village officers 
—the village headman and the karnam. 


8135. About how many villages did you take the 
jamabandi of?—I should say about 400. 

8136. Each time?—Tw’o hundred on each occa¬ 
sion possibly, each year. 

8137. Do you examine the criminal calendars 
of Magistrates’ cases?—Every one. 

8138. All those of the second-class Magistrates 
under you?—Yes, they pass through me to the 
District Magistrate. 

8139. You examine thorn yourself?—I examine 
them myself. 

8140. Have you passed the Higher Proficiency 
test?—No, I have not. 

8141. How long ought it to take an officer be¬ 
fore he is thoroughly proficient in the vernacular? 
—Counting from the time he first sets foot in the 
place, if he is not moved from the group of dis¬ 
tricts where the same vernacular is spoken, I 
think 6 or 7 years—say 6 years. 

8142. And not until then is he really master of 
the language?—No, I should not call him a master 
of the language till then, but he certainly has a 
working knowledge of the language in 2 or 3 years’ 
time. 


(The witness withdrew .) 
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The Rev. Lewis B. Chamberlain was called and examined. 


8143. (Chairman.) Where do you live?—At Mada- 
napalli in the Cuddapah District. 

- 8144. Have you been there some time?—Yes, I 
have had my service of 16 years there in the 
main ; I have been away a few years. I am an 
American Missionary. 

8145. You have no doubt an intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with the locality?—Somewhat so. 

8146. And you are in touch with most classes of 
the community there?—Yes. I have pleasant rela¬ 
tions with them all. 

8147. Have you served on any District Boards 
or taluk Boards?—I was on the Local Fund Board 
for a number of years, but dropped it and declined 
election to the District Board because I did not 
think it was worth while. 

8148. You thought it was not worth while because 
there was really not enough for the Board to do ?— 
Yes—that there was really no valuable work being 
done by the Boards as such, so far as I could judge 
from the Local Fund Board. 

8149. Was it that the Board itself was not doing 
much good, or that while the work was being done 
in the name of the Board it was not done by the 
members of the. Board?—It did not seem to bo 
expected that the members should do much. 

8150. But did the Board itself, although through 
the President, do good work ; you see the distinction 
I wish to draw?—Yes ; there was no fault to find 
with the work, so far as I think, at the time. 

8151. There was plenty for the Board to do and 
you would have remained on if the work had been 
done through the members instead of being solely 
done by the President, is that your position?— 
Y'es ; I would not say that it was solely done by 
the President, but there were not enough real 
functions in the hands of the Board to make it 
worth my while to stay on. 

8152. If the Government had. as it appears they 
have legislative power to do, delegated authority 
to the Board, would that have brought home to the 
members a larger sense of their responsibility?— 
I do not think the fault lay entirely with Govern¬ 
ment. I think the members themselves are at 
fault ; they do not take the position as one in¬ 
volving responsibility ; they have no authority 
which makes them feel any responsibility, and they 
take it as more an honorary position. 

8153. Were the members of your Board gentle¬ 
men who commanded respect in the neighbourhood? 
—So far as I remember, at the time and since. 

8154. Were they all the kind of members which 
you, as a resident in the locality, would have 
wished to see on a Board having authority?—Mo. 
I think they were very largely men who could 
afford the time or were perhaps free for that sort 
of function ; I should like to see some who were 
more thoroughly representative of the rural com¬ 
munity upon such Boards. 

8155. Are you speaking of the municipality or the 
District Board?—I am speaking of the Local Board 
only, the taluk Board ; we have no municipalities 
in our district. 

8156. Were the country districts not represented 
on the" taluk Board?—There was one representative 
of the country gentry as I may say, that I recall, 
on the Board—no other. 

8157. Was that because of this absence—in the 
district covered by the Board’s jurisdiction—of 
suitable members, or simply because the town 
members were of a more pushing disposition?—I 
cannot say, I do not know. 

8158. You know r the taluk Board pretty well?— 
I did at that time. 

8159. Were there other gentlemen in the country 
districts who would have made suitable members 
of the Board?—I should think so. 

8160. And would that be so now?—I think so, 
now more than then. 


8161. ( Sir Frederic Lely.) Do you mean to say 
that there are now gentlemen who would be suit¬ 
able representatives of the rural population and 
who would be willing to act on the Board, but 
they do not do so because they are not asked, or 
why ?—My impression is that there has not been 
enough emphasis laid on the advantage of these 
Boards to the community—on the one hand by the 
Government, and on the other hand the community 
at large itself does not appreciate the value of such 
functions as are given to the taluk Board, or as 
could be given ; they do not appreciate the 
eond itions. 

8162. And, therefore, the seats fall to men who 
are most forward to get a seat for other reasons, 
rather than to the really representative people, is 
that so?—No, I think quite a large number of 
those who are on the Boards are representative, 
but that it would be more valuable if there were 
still a large number of those selected by the people, 
themselves. 

8163. I understood you to say just now that the 
majority of the members of the Board were not 
representative of the rural population?—I recall 
but one member who was. 

8164. Do you think that during your 16 years of 
residence in India the relations between the people 
and the Government officers have improved or 
deteriorated, or have remained about the same?— 
About the same. I think that people appreciate 
their rights better—that they realise that they have 
been gaining. We see now for instance the use 
they make of the hospitals ; formerly they were 
afraid to use the hospitals or to use them freely ; 
then there is the use they make of appeals in 
litigation. All that shows that they know their 
rights and are more ready to call for them. 

8165. Would you say that there is a cordial feel¬ 
ing between the people and British officers?—It 
depends very largely on the officer I should say. 

8160. In what way?—The personal element is 
what I refer to. Our present Collector is, I think, 
rather well liked by the people and trusted ; some 
of his predecessors have not been known much by 
the people nor did they feel sure about them. 

8167. As a matter of fact they do not come into 
contact much with the Collector, do they ?—They 
do not come into contact with him as much as they 
ought to. 

8168. Do your own people ever have occasion to 
make petitions to Government or to lay statements 
before the authorities ?—You refer to the Christian 
community ? 

8169. Yes?—They do slightly. 

8170. Do they find any difficulty in getting access 
to the authorities?—Mo, I think not ; they have a 
little more courage perhaps, because they are 
accustomed to deal with a foreigner. 

8171. You live in a village where there is a 
village union. Has that been a success?—Rela¬ 
tively, yes. 

8172. Does it do any public work? — I think 
largely under the guidance of higher officers— 
superior officers—the union has recently done a good 
deal, but it was subsequent to the plague and 
under distinct pressure from the Sub-Collector. 

8173. Would you recommend a continuance of 
these unions?—Yes, I think so. 

8174. Are they the best exponents of village 
feeling, or would you recommend entrusting powers 
to a village panchayat?—Well. I like the idea of 
resuscitating the panchayats in the villages, but 
we must remember that the union we already have 
there ; some of the villages partake of the nature 
of a town, but in the smaller villages I think it 
would be well to revive the panchayat. 

8175. Would it be possible?—Quite possible. 

8176. Would a panchayat, for instance, deal 
fairly by native Christians?—I think that the pan¬ 
chayat, like most other forms of Government, 
would have to have its checks. 
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8177. What checks would you propose?—I should 
think there should be some opportunity for review¬ 
ing what they do, and if they are misusing thetr 
authority they should either forfeit it, or have it 
restricted for limited periods—not done away with 
altogether. 

8178. You would give them power for a time and 
see if they misused it, and if they did misuse it, 
you would let them know it?—Yes. 

8179. (Mr. Duff.) Were the members of the 
Local Fund Board of which you were a member 
nominated by the Collector?—I cannot say posi¬ 
tively ; it was ten years ago ; I presume so ; I was 
so put in. 

8180. Are the members of the taluk Board 
elected or are they nominated by the Collector and 
appointed by Government?—They are appointed I 
believe ; there is a desire for election. 

8181. Would you recommend the system of elec¬ 
tion?—I would have it with regal'd to a certain 
portion, say half to start with ; I believe in 
experimenting. 

8182. Have you any special reasons for recom¬ 
mending election?—I think it would greatly in¬ 
crease the interest in the work of the taluk Board ; 
it would increase its sense of responsibility ; the 
membership would be improved ; no doubt some 
who were merely electioneering might get in until 
there were opportunities of putting in more 
thoroughly representative people. 

8183. You think you would get better men?—I 
think we should in the end. 

8184. You said that in small villages you would 
recommend the creation of panchayats. Can you 
indicate to me the kind of work you would entrust 
to these panchayats?—I am afraid I am not suffi¬ 
ciently acquainted with the various functions to 
answer that. 

8185. Could not small public works—sinking of 
drinking-water wells in the village—-be entrusted 
to the panchayat?—Yes. 

8186. And the disposal of petty disputes in the 
village might be entrusted to it?—Yes. 

8187. Would you entrust to it the settlement of 
civil cases?—To a limited extent; it depends on 
the amount involved. 

8188. You say that you would have some one to 
review their work, now and then, and see that they 
were going on straight ; how often would you propose 
that such a review should take place ?—ltecords 
would, of course, bo kept ; those records would be 
open to any of the District or Government Officers, 
and experience would show how often it was neces¬ 
sary for some one to look into things. 

8189. (Mr. Hichens.) Do you mean that there 
should be a power of appeal from the panchayat, 
or do you mean that the Government should 
merely inform itself subsequently for its own 
information?—It seems to me that there might 
be some limit to the things in regard to which it 
might be worth while to have an appeal, but 
in the main there should be at least one appeal in 
every case, whether from the panchayat or the 
village magistrate, or any one else. 

8190. Would you be prepared to grant them 
final powers in any case?—Not at first ; let them 
prove their worthiness. 

8191. But can you really teach them responsi¬ 
bility unless you give them responsibility ; is not 
the way to make them give a sound decision to let 
them give a decision?—You have hit what I con¬ 
sider the weakness of the present taluk Board 
system ; they have not authority at present ; I 
would give them some ; start with the little and 
go on to the more, and let them prove their fitness. 
In certain advanced villages let them have more 
power and authority than in the backward 
regions. 

8192. (Mr. Meyer.) You spoke of the taluk 
Board being elected or a portion of it. Would 
you have the election by the village panchayat or 
would you have a direct constituency, or what?— 
I like the election by the constituency, limited in 
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some such way as the municipal elections are by 
educational or property qualifications until the 
people prove themselves more generally compe¬ 
tent to do the work; there are not many who 
would. 

8193. Do you come from Mad'anapalli ?—Yes. 

8194. That is a large division, with 4 taluks ?— 
Yes, it is a large district—too large. 

8195. Do you think that direct election would 
work over such large areas?—‘With limitations of 
property and education ; the numbers could be 
restricted. I doubt whether at first all who were 
voters would use their right, but I believe the 
right would be on the whole properly used. 

8196. You prefer that to the village panchayat 
sending up delegates and their voting?—That 
would be cumbersome, I think. 

8197. Has the Sub-Collector in Madanapalli 
been frequently transferred during your experi¬ 
ence?—We have just had one for five years, and 
we have been so pleased with the result that we 
wish we could have more ; we have had frequent 
transfers—eighteen in sixteen years. 

8198. I suppose the gentleman who was there 
for five years was able to speak the language, and 
go round the villages and talk to the people, and 
to know the taluk ?—He knew the division; he 
went round the villages, but he did not know the 
language specially well. 

8199. Have you been present when a Divisional 
Officer has been going his round of the village 
and interviewing the people ?—Yes, as our camps 
happened to crossj that is all ; but I have been 
with various officers when they have been out in 
the country. 

8200. It has been asserted by one of the wit¬ 
nesses that on several occasions a Divisional 
Officer will not hear a petitioner unless he pre¬ 
sents a stamped petition ; is that your experi¬ 
ence?—I think it depends on the man; some of 
the officers are very accessible, others are not. 

8207. You mean some would insist on the for¬ 
malities of the law and require a stamped petition 
and all the rest of it, but others would speak to 
the people and not worry about formalities?— 
Yes. 

8202. Which are the majority ?—I think the 
emphasis has been so much on the clerical side, 
the office side, that the majority have perhaps 
erred in that way ; they have not been accessible ; 
but it is not the individual, it is the system, that 
is to blame. 

8203. And if they were given more latitude, if 
their orders were less subject to constant appeal, 
would their administration not become less rigid? 
—I think so. 

8204. It might become more sympathetic in that 
way through the officers feeling themselves less 
bound by cast-iron rules?—Yes. 

8205. (Chairman.) You said that the district 
was too large. Were you thinking of the taluk, or 
of the division, or of the district ?—I should say 
both. The Divisional Officer's charge is too large ; 
it is about 3,000 square miles ; and the district 
itself, Cuddapah, is too large ; it is the size of 
Wales, I believe. 

8206. And it is essential in a large district of 
that sort to keep an officer 'for a long time?—I 
should like to have it made smaller and to keep 
the officer longer—both. 

8207. Supposing you could only get one of your 
desires, if the district has to be left at its pre¬ 
sent Size, it is essential for its good government 
that the officer should stay a long time?—I think 
so, and I think we have results to prove it so. 
When officers have stayed longer they have left 
the district in better order and with a better name 
behind them in the minds of the people. 

8208. With regard to the officer who did not 
know the language well in spite of his having been 
there five years in the district, do you know 
what has happened to that officer ; has he gone 
on leave or has he been transferred to another 
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L. B. where. 

1 a mber lain. g 2 Qg j) 0 y 0U know whether the Collectorate to 

Xor., 1907. which he was promoted is one in which the same 
• language was spoken ?—No, it was a different 
language. 

8210. Have you any general suggestion within 
our reference which would make the path of 
Government, both provincial and local, work more 
smoothly than it does at present, speaking from 
your experience of a long residence here ?—The 
most important thing to my mind is that emphasis 
should be laid on officers getting into closer touch 
with the people, developing a knowledge of the 
vernacular ; that necessitates being relieved from 
considerable office and routine work, either by 
the staff being increased or by the amount of 
work being cut down ; then, the impression should 
be removed, that I am afraid exists, that the 
administration is for Government and not for the 
people ; that revenue matters rule rather than 
the needs or the condition of the people. That 
is often mistaken, but where there is so much 
smoke there must be some fire, to my mind. 

8211. Is that an idea which is very prevalent 
in the minds of the people of your district ?—Very 
prevalent, and it could be removed by a few 
little concessions to show that it is not the inten¬ 


tion of Government to put one in front of the 
other. 

8212. What sort of concessions would you sug¬ 
gest?—A large authority being given to Divi¬ 
sional and District Officers, say, in regard to re¬ 
missions on dry lands. The mere hard-and-fast 
rule is interpreted unfavourably to Government 
by the raiyats and by the people at large. There 
should be some liberty by which the personal ele¬ 
ment can come into play more, by which the offi¬ 
cers can show favours in their personal relations. 

8213. Have you seen among the officers with 
whom you have been brought into touch, officers 
of Government of all ranks, any discourtesy to¬ 
wards the people amongst whom they lived and 
worked—intentional discourtesy I mean?—Not 
necessarily as officers ; just as men, yes. 

8214. But not as officers ?—I think not ; it is 
merely human nature, just as we have discour¬ 
tesy among people of our own nation. 

8215. You have never seen any discourtesy or 
anything of that sort?—I think not; there are 
some who are impatient of interruption in their 
offices, and rather rough or abrupt when people 
come to the wrong place. The machinery is all 
right, but it needs a little re-adjustment. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

Adjourned. 


NINTH DAY. 


Madras, Monday , the 2nd December , 1907 . 


PRESENT : 


C. E. H. Hobhouse, Esq., M.P., Under Secretary of State for India, Chairman. 

Sir Frederic Lely, K.C.I.E., C.S.I. ‘ W. S. Meyer, Esq., C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Sir Steyning Edgerley, K.C.V.O., C.I.E., I.C.S. W. L. Hichens, Esq. 

R. C. Dutt, Esq., C.I.E. 


Mr. H. E. Clerk was called and examined. 


Mr. H. B. 8216. (Chairman.) You are a Joint Secretary to 
Clerk. the Government of Madras and Officiating 
- Chief Engineer for Irrigation?—Yes. 

Dec., 1907. . „ , . . 

_ 8217. Will you state briefly the organisation of 

your department and the nature of your duties? 
—Tho Chief Engineer for Irrigation and Joint 
Secretary to Government is assisted in the man¬ 
agement of his office work by the Assistant Chief 
Engineer for Irrigation who is generally an officer 
of the rank of the Executive Engineer. Tho en¬ 
tire Engineering staff of the Presidency, which 
also looks after irrigation works, is generally 
placed under the control of tho Chief Engineer, 
Public Works Department. The main duty of 
the Chief .Engineer for Irrigation and Joint Secre¬ 
tary to Government is to scrutinise thoroughly 
every irrigation project as it is received from 
Superintending Engineers, and placo it before 
Government with such a review of it by himself, in 
all its details, as will assist the Government in 
arriving at a decision regarding its character 
both from a professional and fiscal point of view. 
He exercises supervision over the investigation 
and execution of all irrigation works in the Pre¬ 
sidency and controls expenditure over them. He 
also prepares the irrigation budget and the 
Administration and the Triennial Reports, and 
exercises all other powers referred to in para¬ 
graphs 251 to 272 of the Public Works Department 
Code in respect of irrigation matters. 


Irrigation works in this Presidency are divided 
as follows: — 


Class. I Fund. 


, ("Protective 
' \ Major (Productive) 

II. Minor Works and 

Navigation. 

III. Minor Works and 

Navigation. 


IYa. Minor Works and 
Navigation. 


IVJ. Minor Works and 
Navigation. 


V. Minor Works and 
Navigation. 


Imperial. 

Imperial. 

Provincial. Works for which 
capital and revenue accounts 
are kept. 

Provincial. Works for which 
neither capital nor revenue 
accounts are kept, but for 
which continuous records of 
expenditure are maintained 
individually. 

Provincial. Works for which 
capital and revenue accounts 
are not kept, in charge of the 
Public Works Department. 

Provincial. Works for which 
capital and revenue accounts 
are not kept, in charge of the 
Revenue Department. 

Provincial. Agricultural works. 


Funds for the construction and maintenance of 
Class I works are provided by the Imperial 
Government and for all the remaining classes by 
the provincial Government. 
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The following are the areas irrigated and the received from the Superintending Engineered I 
revenue derived from the various classes of works. th lft h " e have had it P , ^ 

The figures are taken from the last Triennial Engineers can dm^ose^of all^cases^up^^jalue^of 
Report for the three years ending 1904-05: — 


Mr. H. E. 
Clerk. 


— 

1 

Capital 

cost. 

Rs. 

j 

Area 

irrigated. 

Acres. 
Average of 
3 years. 

,,, T ( Productive 

7,18,66,138 

! 2,865,273 

Cla89 L I Protective 

| 50,05,836 

; 93,596 

Class II. 

1 1,15,10,888 

568,617 

Class III. 

! — 

: 222,784 

Class IV. 

! — 

| 3,100,398 


Net 

revenue. 

Us. 

Average of 
3 years. 


36,38,350 

34,032 

6,75,358 

7,52,644* 

76,50,917 


The net revenue 


* After paying interest charges, 
before deducting this is Rs. 62,61,450. 

Paragraphs 2206 and 2207, Public Works De¬ 
partment Code, lay down that capital and revenue 
accounts should be kept for all new minor irriga¬ 
tion works, the estimated capital outlay of which 
is more than Rs. 50,000, but that if for any 
reason a project costing more than that sum is 
considered of insufficient importance to justify the 
maintenance of a capital account it may, with the 
approval of the Government of India, be classed as 
a work for which only revenue accounts are kept, 
or as a work for which neither capital nor revenue 
accounts are kept. I consider that more latitude 
and discretionary power should Jie vested in the 
Local Government to remove works from the list 
of capital and revenue account works, when they 
consider no useful purpose is served by keeping 
their accounts in such detail. 

The only Inspector-General with whom this De¬ 
partment has any dealings is the Inspector-General 
of Irrigation, whose duties are confined to the 
scrutiny of projects and designs for works carried 
out from Imperial funds. He would also advise 
when necessary regarding the execution and main¬ 
tenance of works of this class. I do not consider 
that there is any tendency on the part of this 
officer to acquire administrative authority. There 
is a tendency to impose too rigid rules based on 
experience gatherod in other parts of India when 
the local conditions render the application of these 
rules unsuitable and unnecessary. Business would 
be greatly facilitated were the responsible opinion 
of local officers in matters of detail more readily 
accepted. The Inspector-General performs a very 
useful function in bringing to the notice of the 
various provinces the best practice existing else¬ 
where, thereby increasing the general standard of 
efficiency. This purpose could not be equally well 
attained by conferences or consultation between 
local Hoads of Departments. The advantages 
conferred by the Inspector-General of Irrigation 
decidedly outweigh the disadvantages likely to be 
connected with such an office. 

The powers of Superintending Engineers are 
very unequal at present; they are summarised in 
paragraph 311, Public Works Code. I would 
recommend that all Superintending Engineers 
should be empowered to sanction up to Rs. 2,500 
and selected officers up to Rs. 10,000 (at present 
in Madras powers beyond Rs. 2,500 are not given). 
The sanction here referred to is the actual sanc¬ 
tion of estimates. Administrative sanction to any 
scheme would first be given by the Local Govern¬ 
ment for all works costing above a certain sum. 

At present Superintending Engineers have no 
powers to appoint temporary establishment charge¬ 
able to work. Executive Engineers have powers 
to appoint temporary work-establishment for 
which provision has been made in a sanctioned 
estimate up to Rs. 99. I would give Superin¬ 
tending Engineers similar powers up to Rs. 250, 
the limit now imposed on the Local Government 
in this respect. 

I would increase the limit of powers for the 
purchase of furniture to Rs. 300 in each case 
and allow the purchase of live stock to the same 
limit. 

8218. You tell us that one of your chief duties 
is to scrutinise every irrigation project as it is 


Rs.~ 2,500?—That is the case for all estimates paid 2 D ec.. 1 90 
for from provincial funds; as to estimates charged 
to capital accounts for major productive works 
they have no powers. Such estimates come to me. 

8219. Have you any limit or are you obliged to 
send on all imperial works?—The Madras Govern¬ 
ment limit for productive works is Rs. 25,000. I 
have practically no powers of sanction as Chief 
Engineer. 

8220. Suppose a major irrigation work comes up 
which has already been sanctioned in principle by 
the Government, can you sanction the estimates? 

—Up to the limit of Rs. 25,000. Above that, it 
has to go to the Government of India. 

8221. Who is the Government of India in those 

cases?_The Government of India is the Secretary 

to Government in the Public Works Department. 

8222. Having obtained the sanction of the 
Government of India to the principle of the 
creation of a particular productive work, might 
your powers of sanction to the detailed estimates 
reasonably be raised to above the Rs. 25,000 limit, 
or do you think that it is necessary that the 
Government of India should keep the control 1 The 
limit might be slightly raised, not very largely. 

8223. How high might it go up to?—I think it 
might be doubled ; it might be Rs. 50,000. 

8224. What are the triennial reports that you 
speak of 1—1 have one here ; we publish these every 
three years, giving the results of the operations of 
the Department for those periods, comparing them 
with the previous trienniuni, 

8225. The administration report is annual?—Yes. 

8226. Ls it necessary every three years to sum¬ 
marise the administration reports ; as an Execu¬ 
tive Officer is it necessary to have what apparently 
is a summary every third year of the annual 
administration reports ? —1 think we could do 
without the triennial reports if we amplified our 
annual administration report. At present our 
annual administration report is very meagre. 

8227. Too meagre?—It is not too meagre if you 
have a triennial report. 

8228. Which would be most advantageous, to do 
away with the annual report or to amplify the 
triennial report?—Personally I would prefer to 
revert to the custom which we had previously in 
this province of having an ample administration 
report every year and not having a triennial report 
at all. 

8229. Would that lessen the clerical work ?—Not 
appreciably. 

8230. To a certain extent?—I do not regard it 
from that point of view ; I was considering which 
would be the more useful work for reference. 


8231. When was the triennial report instituted? 
—Speaking from memory, about 6 years ago. 

8232. I understand that a modification has been 
suggested of the rules with regard to the con¬ 
struction and maintenance of Class I. works ; who 
proposed that modification?—It was proposed by 
the Government of India in connection with the 
provincial contract. 

8233. What is the arrangement now proposed, 
briefly?—The arrangement is that instead of the 
Government of India paying for all major works, 
the Madras Government should share the cost with 
them ; but it is connected with the financial settle¬ 
ment. 

8234. It is a financial re-arrangement and not a 
Public Works Department re-arrangement? — I 
think I may say so. 

8235. What sort of accounts are kept for works 
for which neither revenue nor capital accounts are 
kept?—They are lumped together under provincial 
minor works ; accounts are kept for the estimates 
as sanctioned, but no continuous record of them 
is kept ; there is nb separation between capital and 
revenue. 
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- 8236. You consider that more latitude should be 
given to the provincial Government to remove 
works from the list of these capital and revenue 
account works with a view to saving a certain 
amount of clerical labour?—Yes, and also to pre¬ 
vent our returns becoming very bulky. We have 
40 works now in our list, and they are being added 
to year by year as small projects are sanctioned. 

8237. How many major productive works have 
you ?—Eight. 

8238. And protective works?—One, in operation. 

8239. How many minor works have yon ?—Thirty- 
four. 

8240. With regard to the Director-General, you 
think he is a useful officer?—Yes, I do. 

8241. Does he, as a matter of fact, now advise 
regarding the execution of works in progress?— 
So far as I am aware he has not done so, because 
no occasion has arisen for him to do so. 

8242. Kb occasion has yet arisen for his coming to 
Madras?—He has come to Madras several times, 
but his investigations have been confined to the 
scrutiny of large projects, which have been under 
investigation in Madras. 

8243. You say that there has been no attempt on 
his part to assume administrative importance?— 
No. 

8244. Ai'e the officers of your department at all 
inclined to look to him as their professional head 
rather than to yourself?—Not at all. 

8245. You say there is a tendency to impose too 
rigid rules. Who imposes the rigid rules?—The 
Inspector-General. 

8246. Then is that not a tendency towards assum¬ 
ing administrative importance?—He mostly advises 
with regard to th£ design for projects submitted 
to the Government. 

8247. What you mean is that he does not inter¬ 
fere with the interior economy and discipline of 
your subordinates, but he is rather too fond of 
uniformity in design?—Exactly. 

8248. That you think is detrimental to your 
department?—<1 think it delays the sanctioning of 
useful projects. 

8249. Do you think that it affects his judgment 
when he is advising the Government of India with 
regard to schemes which are submitted by the 
provincial Government?—In his criticism of the 
projects he is inclined to be too uniform, or in¬ 
clined to rules based on his own experience. 

8250. However, you think that, balancing the 
good with the bad, the Government of India have 
done right to create such an appointment ?—I might 
explain that there has always been an Inspector- 
General of Irrigation, but his office was combined 
with that of Secretary to the Government, and when 
he was Secretary to Government he had very little 
time for the detailed scrutiny of estimates that 
now takes place. Of recent years, owing to a large 
number of projects having been prepared all over 
India for irrigation works, a special officer has 
been appointed as Inspector-General. 

8251. Have you submitted any large schemes of 
late years to the Government of India ?—We have 
submitted several very large schemeg. 

8252. Have the estimates which you have sub¬ 
mitted originally been very largely exceeded when 
the total cost has been reckoned up?—No estimate 
which has been submitted of recent years to the 
Government of India has been carried out. 

8253. When was the last time that you submitted 
estimates for the carrying out of a large work in 
Madras?—We have submitted several within the 
last three or four years, or say five or six years. 

8254. Have they been carried through? — They 
have nearly all been returned. 

8255. For what reason ?—For reconsideration and 
alteration. 

8256. Reconsideration of de#ign, or of cost? — 
Of both. 


8257. When was your last work completed?— 
The completion estimates were sent in for the 
Periyar project, say, ten years ago. 

8258. Do you recollect the original estimates for 
those?—I am afraid not, but I know the original 
estimate was considerably exceeded. 

8259. Do you know by what percentage?—36 per 
cent. 

8260. Do you recollect whether in that particu¬ 
lar work the original estimates of the Government 
of Madras were much smaller than the estimates 
subsequently sanctioned by the Government of 
India ?—I do not think they were ; I do not think 
there was any material difference. 

8261. You say the powers of sanction of Superin¬ 
tending Engineers might be increased up to 
Its. 10,000? Has the Government of Madras power 
to do this now?—Yes. 

8202. It has not done it?—It has not done it. 

8263. When either a Collector, or a municipality, 
or a District Board, desires an irrigation project, 
what is the process by which that finally reaches 
the provincial Government?—If the local officers 
propose any but the most insignificant irrigation 
projects, they send up a preliminary report to the 
Chief Engineer for Irrigation. 

8264. Do those projects spring from them, or 
from the District Board Officers?—Nominally from 
the District Board Officers. A preliminary report 
is sent up giving very roughly what the probable 
cost will be ; the question is submitted by the Chief 
Engineer for Irrigation for the orders of the Local 
Government. 

8265. Which branch of the Local Government ?— 
It is sent to the Member in charge of the Revenue 
Department, and afterwards to ithe Member in 
charge of the Public Works Department. If the 
investigation is sanctioned, an estimate is then 
sent up, and when that is sanctioned, the detailed 
investigation is carried out. 

8266. Is it in your office or is it in the Superin¬ 
tending Engineer's office that the estimates are 
filially framed?—In the case of large projects they 
are framed by a special establishment detailed for 
the purpose ; in the case of moderately small pro¬ 
jects they are framed by the local officers, the 
Executive and Superintending Engineers. 

8267. Then comes in the process of sanctioning 
up to Rs. 20,000 or Its. 25,000, as the case may 
be ?—Yes. 

8268. You wish to say something regarding the 
relations between the Collector and the Executive 
Engineer?—Yes. I understand that witnesses have 
suggested that Collectors should be empowered to 
issue orders directly to Executive Engineers, mainly 
in matters connected with irrigation, in order that 
their wishes may be promptly carried out. One 
witness (if reported aright) considers that not only 
should this power be given, but its bestowal would 
connote the power of the Revenue Divisional Offi¬ 
cers to issue orders to subordinate officers of the 
Public Works Department. 

Such a proposal would be subversive of dis¬ 
cipline, in that an Executive Engineer would 
have two masters who would not improbably take 
very different views of the right course of action 
in various circumstances. If an Executive En¬ 
gineer for any reason quarrelled with his de¬ 
partmental superior he could at once shelter 
himself behind the Collector. The position of the 
Superintending Engineer would thereby he ren¬ 
dered analogous to that occupied by a Conservator 
of Forests, viz., he would become an advising 
and consulting officer with no power to enforce 
his orders if his Executive Engineer wished to 
oppose them and could persuade the Collector to 
agree with him. In this respect the proposal is 
a thoroughly retrograde one, and runs counter to 
the policy now being adopted by the Government 
of India of giving greater powers and responsi¬ 
bilities to Superintending Engineers. 
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The points on which Collectors wish to issue 
orders are ones on which they are not competent 
to speak. They are, broadly speaking— 

(a) Distribution from irrigation works. 

(b) Repairs to irrigation works. 

As regards (a), distribution from small works is 
already in the hands of the_ Revenue Department, 
and it is only distribution from large works where 
Collectors want enhanced powers. For the pur¬ 
pose of distribution of water in large systems we 
have a special staff, whose sole duty during the 
irrigation season is the distribution of water. 
They are, in. practice, never transferred to other 
duties, and are kept in one place unless special 
reasons arise for their transfer. They are well 
acquainted with the needs of the people. I do not 
believe that they are more dishonest than revenue 
inspectors and other comparatively low paid 
officials with such opportunities would be. The 
officers of the Public Works Department, gener¬ 
ally speaking, inspect regularly, and succeed in 
seeing that water is equitably distributed. The 
Collectors do not often interfere. When they do, 
their requests are, generally speaking, not the 
result of their personal knowledge, but are based 
on the recommendations of a tahsildar or the 
complaints of an influential raiyat. If complied 
with, they would be liable to upset a well-thought- 
out scheme of distribution and inflict hardship on 
* other landholders who were not lucky or influential 
enough to be able to bring their claims forward. 
Occasionally there may be delays in setting right 
real grievances. The reason of this is that the 
tahsildar receives a complaint. He forwards it 
to the Revenue Divisional Officer, who sends it 
on to the Collector, who transmits it to the 
Executive Engineer, who has to send it to his 
sub-Divisional Officer, who enquires into the 
matter or even passes it on to a subordinate. 
This is very unsatisfactory. 

With rapidly rising prices the economical use 
of water becomes yearly more important. This 
has until quite recent years been greatly neglected 
in this Presidency. A great deal of thought and 
trouble is now being devoted to this important 
object, which can only be attained by well- 
thought-out arrangements, founded on a scientific 
basis and steadily adhered to. If Collectors 
were empowered to issue such orders as they 
please on the subject, it would be impossible to 
introduce any improvements in this respect. 
Many Collectors fail to understand and grasp the 
importance of our aims in the matter of equitable 
and scientific distribution of water. 

As to repairs, a Collector is always consulted 
in the preparation of the budget estimate of 
repairs of irrigation works, and any work which 
he thought required repair would certainly be put 
into the budget and pushed on if he regarded it 
as urgent. 

Certain repairs which Collectors sometimes con¬ 
sider urgent are not only not urgent but abso¬ 
lutely useless. A frequent demand is for clear¬ 
ing sand from irrigation channels. It is in most 
cases impossible to tell by inspection whether a 
channel requires clearing in this way or not. In 
many cases where there have been loud demands 
for clearance, running a line of levels revealed 
the fact that, far from wanting clearing, the 
channel bed was in many plaees too low. A very 
great deal of the clearance of sand in minor works 
in charge of the Revenue Department is not only 
useless but harmful. Similarly, suggestions are 
often made that scouring sluices should be con¬ 
structed in places where flood levels show that 
they would be absolutely ineffective, and such 
works as deepening tanks, the cost of which is 
absolutely prohibitive, embanking rivers and 
streams which increase the evils they are designed 
to prevent, Ac., are often asked for. 

Any wishes Collectors have in the matter of 
irrigation works can only be the result .of repre¬ 
sentations from their subordinates. The idea 
that improvements would take place under their 
control is a natural one but illusory. The Public 
Works Department is not perfect, but, broadly 
speaking, it does its best, and that best is not 


likely to be improved in any way by the altera¬ 
tion suggested. To be frank, the motive which 
has given rise to the proposal under discussion 
is really a sentimental one, viz., that the Collector 
dislikes the idea that there should be in his dis¬ 
trict any officer to whom he has not the power to 
issue direct orders. 

The preparation of an estimate for the improve¬ 
ment of an irrigation work or the device of a 
method to end an irrigation dispute is not always 
a simple matter. It involves taking many levels 
and the collection of revenue particulars, so that 
the time taken in disposing of a references of 
this kind is really only reasonable although it 
may seem to a layman excessive. Revenue 
Officers are very much inclined to accept the 
opinions of the officers of tlieir own department in 
defiance of the opinions of Engineers, and the 
grant of increased powers to Collectors in this 
respect would be likely to lead to serious injury 
to existing works and the waste of money by the 
execution of small projects which are technically 
unsound. 

It has been suggested that Collectors should 
only be empowered to issue orders on non-technical 
matters. It is almost impossible to discriminate 
between technical and non-technical matters, and 
the 'distribution of water from our large irrigation 
systems with regard to which especially enhanced 
powers are demanded in the Revenue Department 
is an eminently technical matter of extreme diffi¬ 
culty. Originally all water distribution was in 
the hands of the Revenue Department, and al¬ 
though it is some time since my department 
undertook the distribution of water, the raiyats 
still look to the Revenue Department to remedy 
any grievance. That department undoubtedly 
has greater prestige with the raiyat, and has the 
advantage of being the department that assesses 
the revenue. Many of the delays complained of 
would bo obviated, were the raiyat educated to 
apply in the first instance to the right person, 
i.e., the nearest Public Works Department Officer 
with sufficient authority to decide on the question. 
I believe that had the Officers of the Revenue 
Department taken that view, and had instructions 
been issued to the subordinate officials of that 
Department to refer petitioners in the first 
instance to the proper Public Works Department 
Officers, the vast majority of real grievances would 
have at once been set right. 

I believe that wherever Collectors take a sym¬ 
pathetic interest in the aims of the depart¬ 
ment there is now little or no friction, and I 
would only plead for a little more trust and 
sympathy, without which it is unfair to lay the 
blame for disagreements on Executive Engineers. 
It has always been held that the officers of the 
Public Works Department must thoroughly recog¬ 
nize that the Collector is head of his district, that 
his wishes are in every respect to be carried out 
unless there are real reasons why this cannot be 
done, and in such cases the reasons must be 
clearly explained to him. Similarly, the Execu¬ 
tive Engineer must always be prepared to give 
every assistance in his power to the Collector 
when required to do so. There are recognized 
rules and they are, I believe, almost universally 
acted up to, but it is generally difficult to get a 
Collector with sufficient knowledge of his district 
and time at his disposal to discuss engineering 
matters. 

8269-70. Really your case in brief is this, that the 
distribution of water is a technical matter and that 
the interference with your subordinates in the dis¬ 
tribution of water raises questions which no 
Collector can have real knowledge of ; is not that 
it?—That is so as regards the distribution of water. 

8271. And also with regard to repairs to irriga¬ 
tion works ; do you hold that as strongly?—Yes, 
I hold it quite as strongly, because I believe that 
every attention is given to any wishes that the 
Collectors express. 

8272. Do Collectors, as a rule, get their ideas 
upon all these subjects not from their own personal 
observation, but from representations made to them 
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by their subordinates, the tahsildars. and so on ?— 
-That is so. 

8273. Very possibly if the Collector had seen 
the matter in question, he would have formed a 
different opinion from that which he represents to 
you as his opinion 1 !—Yes, if he had seen it in con¬ 
sultation with the officer of the Public Works 
Department, who could explain to him the facts of 
the case. 

8274. Suppose the question of the distribution of 
water arises ; it is very necessary if you are to 
give the supply of water to give it at on«e?—That 
is so. 

8275. The Executive Engineer is not always at 
hand, whereas the Collector may perhaps be passing 
through the district at the time? —The Sub- 
Divisional Officer is always at hand. 

8276. But he has no power of himself to do 
anything?—Yes, he has powers. 

8277. Would he not have to I'efer to the Execu¬ 
tive Engineer?—No. There are various arrange¬ 
ments in the various districts, but it is always so 
arranged that an officer on the spot can make any 
modification if it is necessary. 

8278. Does it not in fact have to go to the Execu¬ 
tive Engineer?—I do not think so. 

8270. Therefore, what you feel is that, while the 
Collector should not have power to order the Sub- 
Divisional Officer, as a matter of fact the Sub- 
Divisional Officer is airways at hand to give advice 
to the Collector?—Yes. 

8280. And that being so, you desire no altera¬ 
tion in the present position ?—That is so. 

8281. (Sir Frederic Lely.) What is the position 
of the Sub-Divisional Officer ; what is his pay ?— 
It varies enormously—anything from an Assistant 
Engineer on Rs. 500 a month, down to an Overseer 
on Rs. 100 a month. 

8282. He might be then even inferior to a tah- 
sildar?—As a matter of fact, in the large districts, 
where distribution is of importance, the Sub- 
Divisional Officer is almost always an Assistant 
Engineer, or a very senior upper subordinate. 

8283. Generally a native officer?—More often a 
native than a European. 

8284. He would be presumably as ignorant of 
the conditions of the people and the state of things 
from the revenue point of view as the Collectors’ 
subordinates would be of the state of things from 
the Public Works point of view?—I do not think 
so ; I think he mixes with the people ; he goes about 
and lie sees what is going on, and he inspects the 
fields. 

8285. At what stage does the Government of 
India Inspector-Goneral of Irrigation intervene in 
case of major irrigation works?—All original idoas 
hitherto have been originated by the Madras 
Government. 

8286. Would the preliminary working out of the 
project be done by the Madras Government with¬ 
out communication with the Government of India? 
—Yes, when the investigation is completed the 
projects are sent up, but the Inspector-General 
also makes tours, when, if convenient, he inspects 
the project which is in course of investigation and 
gives advice and instruction. 

8287. As a general rule the complete project 
would not be taken in hand until the Inspector- 
General had visited the place and given an opinion 
upon it P—As a matter of practice hitherto, the 
projects have been previously completed, because 
the appointment of Inspector-General dates from 
such a short time back that, so far, he has not had 
time to investigate the projects. 

8288. Then the provincial Government would 
consider itself at liborty to complete a project 
without the preliminary sanction of the Inspector- 
General?—The larger projects which we have in¬ 
vestigated have been investigated under the 
instruction of the Government of India on the 
recommendation of the Irrigation Commission. 


8289. But the intervention of the Inspector- 
General of the Government of India does not be¬ 
come absolutely necessary under the present 
system until the project is completed and sent up 
for examination?—Not necessarily. 

8290. It merely comes to the supervision of one 
high engineering expert of the work done by 
another, that is to say, by the provincial expert? 
—That is so. 

8291. Do you think that in the case of most 
works the provincial experts would not be compe¬ 
tent to deal with them?—I think they would be 
competent in tho caso of most works. 

8292. Is the delay of a reference to the Government 
of India sufficiently compensated for by the addi¬ 
tional security that is given by export advice and 
supervision?—The Government of India provide 
the funds, and I think they have the right to 
exercise all supervision. 

8293. Did you say that your Sub-Divisional 
Officer has as good means of knowing the condition 
of crops and the wishes of the people as the Col¬ 
lector?—He certainly has as good means of know¬ 
ing the condition of the crops ; I will not say that 
ho has as good means of knowing the wishes of the 
people. 

8294. If they wanted anything the people would 
more naturally go to the tahsildar or the Collector 
than to the officers of the Public Works Depart-* 
ment?—-They do so, and that is exactly what I 
wish altered. 

8295. But the Collector is the authority who 
has to consider cases of remission when the crops 
fail or water is not supplied?—Yes. 

8296. That being so, suppose the Collector ex¬ 
presses a wish about letting in water, or stopping 
water, would you not devise some way in which his 
wishes should be carefully considered, and, if 
possible, carried out by the Sub-Divisional Officer? 
—I believe such is the ease now—that every con¬ 
sideration is given to his wishes and it is always 
done if possible. 

8297. And where there is a disagreement in 
opinion what is the result?—I fancy the result is 
that things go on as they are, and there is acri¬ 
monious correspondence afterwards. 

8298. Has the Sub-Divisional Officer to refer the 
matter to the Executive Engineer?—If the Sub- 
Divisional Officer had reasons for not complying 
with the Collector’s wishes he would report the 
matter to the Executive Engineer. 

8299. Would he send a copy of his report to the 
Collector?—That I do not know. 

8300. Would you have any objection to his 
doing so?—Not the slightest. 

8301. You spoke about the rigid rules which 
have been framed for the consideration of schemes 
submitted to the Government of India. Do you not 
think that those rules are necessary for the sake 
of securing uniformity in all schemes which go up 
from different provinces to the Government of 
India?—.The rules which I allude to are the rules 
with regard to the designs of engineering works, 
and conditions vary so in various parts of India 
that rules which are suitable for one province are 
unsuitable for another. 

8302. Has this been suggested to the Govern¬ 
ment of India?—It has. When I say it has been 
suggested, I mean that the Government of Madras 
in dealing with individual cases have suggested 
that greater latitude should be given to local 
officers to settle details. 

8303. But on goneral principles you agree that 
in those schemes which are to be submitted to the 
Government of India, the Inspector-General must 
have some sort of scrutiny?—Yes. 

8304. And they must proceed on certain rules 
with a view to uniformity in all the different pro¬ 
vinces as far as possible?—I have perhaps used 
the word “ rules ” wrongly ; it is hardly the word 
I should use; I would substitute “ principles of 
design ” for the word “ rules.’’ 
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8305. With regard to principles of design, would 
not the Inspector-General be justified in laying 
down certain principles as far as possible with a 
view to uniformity in all the provinces?—No, cer¬ 
tainly not. 

8306. (Mr. Hichens.) Have you got a large num¬ 
ber of major productive projects on hand for 
which you can get no funds from the Government 
of India?—No, generally speaking, we get all the 
money wo want. 

8307. Does the provincial Government have to 
pay interest on the capital sums advanced prior 
to the completion of the work?—The works for 
which we get a grant from the Government of 
India are at present financed by the Government 
of India entirely. 

8308. (Mr. Meyer.) You said that the Govern¬ 
ment of India, as far as your department is con¬ 
cerned, was the Secretary of the Public Works 
Department of the Government of India; is that 
correct?—I think I am right. 

8309. Is there not a member of Council in 
charge of Public Works?—Yes, there is a Member 
of Council. 

8310. Are you aware also that in any case in 
which it is proposed to overrule the provincial 
Government the special sanction of the Viceroy 

<«iust be obtained?—No, I was not aware of that. 

8311. You said that the limit of the provincial 
Government in regard to sanctioning estimates for 
productive public works was only Rs. 25,000; 
there you refer to supplementary works under¬ 
taken after the original project had been more or 
less completed?—That is so. 

8312. But the estimate for the original project 
must go up to the Government of India, although 
the Government of India had approved of ft 
generally?—Yes. 

8313. The estimates for productive works are 
generally pretty large amounts?—Yes; generally a 
good many lakhs. 

8314. You said there were 8 productive works 
in this Presidency; you meant 8 large systems?— 
Y T es. 

8315. For instance, you would call all the works 
in connection with the great Godavari system one 
work?—Yes. 

8316. Productive works are constructed entirely 
by the Government of India from loan funds?— 
Yes. 

8317. The amount the Government of India can 
raise for this purpose is limited?—Yes. 

8318. And it has to be distributed over the 
whole of India?—Yes. 

8319. As regards protective works, can you tell 
us how they are financed?—Protective works are 
financed by a proportion set apart from the 
Famine Insurance Fund. 

8320. Which is also imperial?—Quite so. 

8321. And the Government of India again has 
rather limited means, which it has to dispose of 
throughout the whole of India?—Yes. 

8322. From that poiirf of view is it not desir¬ 
able that there should be an Inspector-General 
who should go round and compare one scheme with 
another and deal with each on its merits?—I think 
it is. 

8323. And in dealing with the merits there may 
be a question of whether the estimate is possibly 
extravagant or not?—There may be. 

8324. You have a big protective project here in 
conection with the Tungabadra, have you not?— 
Yes. 

8325. The Inspector-General came down about 
that?—Y T es, two years ago. 

8326. Did you find his advice was of value?— 
Yes. 

8327. You spoke of rigid rules and you ex¬ 
plained what you meant. Are there not a great 
many rigid rules in the Public Works Codes?— 
Yes. 


8328. Rules that unduly hamper the discretion 
of officers?—I do not think there are very many; 

I am not prepared to recommend modifications off¬ 
hand. 

8329. .What power has your Executive Engineer, 
who is your chief officer in a district, to sanction 
works from provincial funds?—Up to Rs. 200, 
which may be extended to Rs. 500 in the case of 
selected officers. 

8330. Up to what service may an officer be an 
Executive Engineer?—Up to 25 years’ service. 

8331. Do you think that these powers might not 
reasonably be extended?—They might well be ex¬ 
tended to selected officers. Not to all. 

8332. You spoke of giving additional powers to 
.Superintending Engineers. Their powers are very 
limited, too, are they not?—Y’es. 

8333. Are they not supposed to be selected senior 
officers in the department—the best men next to 
the Chief Engineers ?—Yes. 

8334. Might they not have much larger powers! 
—I have made recommendations that they should. 

8335. There was a letter the other day from the 
Government of India on the subject ; were their 
suggestions the same as yours, or have they gone 
beyond them ?—They have gone far beyond mine ; 

I think they go up to a lakh. 

8336. Are you prepared to go as far as that?— 
Not at once. 

8337. Upon that subject you would not decen¬ 
tralize so far as the Government of India is 
prepared to decentralize?—Not as far as regards 
those suggestions that you refer to. I may add 
that I would not do it at once, because it would 
necessitate an alteration in the status of the drafts¬ 
men and other officers in the Superintending 
Engineer’s office, and I would go slowly in a matter 
of that sort. 

8338. Your present position is that of adviser 
to the Government of Madras in respect of all 
large schemes?—Yes. 

8339. Does it not militate against your usefulness 
in that capacity to have your time taken up by 
the constant scrutiny of petty projects ?—Yes. 

8340. You spoke just now of making a discrimi¬ 
nation between certain Executive Engineers and 
certain others as to powers ; is not that rather an 
invidious matter?—The distinction is now made in 
that respect. 

8341. How is the distinction made ; is it on the 
ground of seniority ?—It is generally on the ground 
of seniority. 

8342. Not of personal ability?—As soon as the 
Executive Engineer has a certain amount of experi¬ 
ence as Executive Engineer, unless he has shown 
that he is not likely to prove competent, he is 
invested with additional powers. 

8343. Your idea is that an Executive Engineer 
should servo an apprenticeship in that grade and 
then get larger powers ?—Exactly. 

8344. But you do not favour the idea of discrimi¬ 
nating between officers of the same grade and say¬ 
ing that A shall have the power and B shall not ?— 
It would depend very much on the extent to which 
the powers were given ; if they were given very 
large powers I might even extend my discrimina¬ 
tion as far as you suggest. 

8345. As far as the Executive Engineers are con¬ 
cerned, you might extend their very small powers 
considerably simply on the ground of seniority— 
you might give it to them after they had served a 
few years, is that your position ?—Yes. 

8346. You say that if the Collector had the con¬ 
trol over the Executive Engineer in matters affect¬ 
ing the people, that would amount to a divided 
control over the Executive Engineer himself and 
would be unsatisfactory. That is the system that 
is carried out in the Forest Department?—I believe 
it is. 

8347. Suppose the Executive Engineer retained 
his present power of control in technical matters, 
in all estimates and construction, and that the 
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control of the Collector was merely as regards what 
works should be undertaken and what was the best 
time to repair certain works haying regard to the 
needs of the raiyats, would you object to the 
Executive Engineer being under the Collector so 
far 1 —I should, certainly. 

8348. You say you recognize the Collector as 
head of the district!—Certainly. 

8349. Is that always the position taken up in 
your department?—I think it is almost always. 

8350. You speak in your memorandum for in¬ 
stance of the Collector and his people as “ the 
Revenue Department ” ; does that not imply that 
the Collector is merely concerned with the collec¬ 
tion of revenue and that he is on an equality with 
the Public Works Department?—I am sorry if I 
have given a wrong idea ; I fully recognize that 
the Collector is the head of his district. 

8351. And that he has many things to consider 
besides mere revenue matters?—Quite so. 

8352. You say that under the present system the 
Collector has a full opportunity of seeing the 
budget allotment fur his district and making his 
remarks thereon ?—Yes. 

8.353. Was that system always in vogue?—Always 
so far as I know. 

8354. Was it not introduced about the year 1892? 
—I cannot say ; I am under the impression that 
it was always in force ; however, that would be 
since 15 years. 

8355. On one occasion when I was serving in this 
Presidency, the Superintending Engineer omitted 
to send the budget to the Collector at all ; would 
you consider that proper?—Certainly not. 

8356. You spoke of the Collector being able to 
correct matters in conjunction with the Executive 
Engineer ; if the Executive Engineer said he could 
not come, would you consider that proper ?—Not 
unless there were very urgent reasons. 

8357. If a Collector says that he finds that a 
particular tank might be repaired with advantage, 
or that a certain weir is out of order, or something 
of that sort, and the Executive Engineer says that 
there are no funds, would you consider that a 
proper disposal of the case?—He should put it in 
his budget the next time. 

8358. You implied that the Collector is a purely 
sedentary officer who could only act on reports 
from his subordinates?—I wished to imply that 
the Collector is a very hard-worked officer and that 
he has no time to go into details. 

8359. Does he not travel about the district ?—Yes. 

8360. Does he not do the jamnbamli for a large 
portion of the district every year?—Yes. 

8361. Has he not to deal with remissions for 
irrigation?—Yes. 

8362. And does he not find out in that way 
whether the irrigation is in good order or bad 
order?—Yes. 

8363. Do you know the Godavari district?—I have 
not known it for a long while. 

8364. The distribution of water to the villages 
there rests with a class called channel superin¬ 
tendents, officers of your department, a low paid 
class of men ?—Yes. 

8365. Has it been alleged that they have been 
bribed ?— Y es. 

8366. Do you think that there is any truth in 
that?—Yes. 

8367. It is an allegation frequently made in the 
district that if a certain channel superintendent 
did not receive a sufficient douceur from the raiyat 
he would close the channel leading from that 
village; is that so?—It would depend whether he 
thought he could do it with impunity. 

8368. Then it would all depend on the degree 
of supervision exercised over him by the Executive 
Engineer?—Yes. 

8369. And the Executive Engineer has a large 
range?—Yes ; he has a Sub-Divisional Officer under 
him. 


8370. (Sir Steynimj Edgcrky.) As regards the In¬ 
spector-General of irrigation, you are glad of his 
advice, and you think that the dissemination of 
information from other provinces which he facili¬ 
tates is a very good thing ?—Yes. 

8371. You say here : “ Business would be greatly- 
facilitated were the responsible opinion of local 
officers in matters of detail more readily accepted. 
You attribute that to the Inspector-General’s 
tendency not to accept them ?—Yes. 

8372. In so far you would say he is entering 
a sphere where he is injurious ?—In that respect, 
yes. 

8373. You say you have had 5 or 6 works as the 
result of the Irrigation Commission which have 
been sent up to the Government of India and have 
come back?—Yes. 

8374. They have come back with memoranda by 
the Inspector-General ?—Yes. 

8375. A single memorandum or two memoranda? 
—One project at least has come back more than 
once. 

8376. But I mean, one memorandum or two 
memoranda together?—Only one so far as I am 
aware. 

8377. Oil technical matters?—Yes. 

8378. Solely?—No ; there are also discussions oi^ 
revenue matters. 

8379. That is to say, the Inspector-General 
after visiting a work takes up the revenue aspects 
of the work and so on?—Yes. 

8380. Before the project goes up to the Govern¬ 
ment of India and comes back to you, has the Board 
of Revenue had an opportunity of reporting upon 
it?—Yes, before it goes to the Government of 
Madras. 

8381. Before it goes to the Government of India 
at any rate?—Yes. At some period in the course 
of the project the Board of Revenue submits a 
report on the revenue aspects of the project. 

8382. Do you consider that the Inspector- 
General's criticism is useful in that regard?—It 
is a point which goes rather beyond my sphere of 
work, but I should say on the whole it is. 

8383. Suppose the Inspector-General certifies that 
a project is sound and desirable, do you think that 
he might usefully further enter into the revenue 
results ?—It does not come within my sphere of 
work to give an expression of opinion on that point. 

8384. If it does not come within your sphere of 
work, would you feel competent yourself to criticise 
for the Government of Madras?—No, I would not. 

8385. Then do you see any reason why the 
Inspector-General of Irrigation should feel com¬ 
petent to discuss that with the Government of 
India?—No; on the whole I should say he is not. 

8386. You think he is going outside the sphere 
of an Inspector-General in that sort of thing?— 
Yes. 

8387. And that the opinion of the Local Govern¬ 
ment based on that of the Board of Revenue is 
probably the more valuable of the two?—Yes. 

8388. That is assuming the soundness of the 
project technically?—Yes. 

83%').(Chairman.) Have these 5 or 6 schemes 
that have come down from the Government of 
India come down on general points or on technical 
points?—.Mainly on technical points. 

8390. You see a very large number of small 
schemes that come up to you?—Yes. 

8391. Have you laid down for yourself certain 
general principles which you apply to these 
schemes ?—Yes. 

8392. Do you think there is any chance, in the 
view of your subordinates, of these principles 
which you have laid down as applicable to dif¬ 
ferent parts of the Presidency being too rigid?—I 
do not think so. 

8393. You think thero is sufficient likeness 
throughout all parts of the Presidency to enable 
you to apply these principles generally?—I think 
I have sufficient knowledge of various parts of the 
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Presidency to modify my principles in accordance 
with local conditions. 

8394. Do you modify your principles?—Prin¬ 
ciples of design, yes. 

8395. You do not think you apply in the case of 
your subordinates the view which the Inspector- 
General of the Government of India applies to 
you ?—No. 

8396. Is your department very much tied up by 
office work?—I think it is on the whole. 


8397. Have you any general recommendations j^ r _ jj & 
with regard to small matters that you think might ■ Clerk. 

be left to the decision of subordinates?—The only - 

thing I can think of in connection with that is 2 Dec., 1907. 

that there are a large number of small rules - 

framed by the provincial Government, which are 
individually so insignificant that I do not think it 
worth while to bring them to notice, but which 
collectively do delay business. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


M. R. Ry. P. Venkatappayya was called and examined. 


8398. (Chairman.) You are the Vice-President 
of the District Hoard of Kistna?—I have been so 
for six years. I am a pleader, a native of Masuli- 
patam, and I was also a municipal Chairman for 
seven years. 

8399. Are you also a member of the taluk Board? 
—I am a member of the District Board and I am 
a member of the municipal Council. 

8400. Do you as a matter of fact have handed 
to you by the President of the Board all the 
details of the budget ?—Yes, I look into the budget. 

8401. Do you, under the general control of the 
President of the Board, practically arrange all the 
j - ork of the Board?—Yes. 

8402. And you have a pretty free hand in doing 
that?—Yes, so far as office work is concerned I 
have a pretty free hand; in the matter of adminis¬ 
tration certain powers have been delegated to me. 

8403. IVhat sort of powers?—Powers of over¬ 
looking the work of certain subordinates in certain 
departments and so on. 

8404. Is there any pay attached to your office? 

■—None whatever. 

8405 How many hours a day of your time do 
you find that the work occupies?—About three 
hours every day, sometimes more. I happen to be 
a pleader also, and if any questions connected with 
the law arise that have to be decided by the Board 
I generally look into them; when such questions 
come up a trifle more time is occupied. 

8406. Do you get any of your colleagues to assist 
you in your work?—No. No doubt there are pro¬ 
visions in the Local Boards Act that committees 
could be formed of the members of District Boards, 
or partly of such members and partly outsiders, in 
order to supervise certain branches of the work. 
Such committees do not exist; the Act is not put 
into force. If these provisions were put into force 
and committees of a few members were entrusted 
with looking after certain branches of the work, 
the President would be a good deal relieved. The 
President, as it is now, looks after the whole of 
the executive business, barring that which he has 
delegated to the Vice-President. This is not as 
ample as it might have been. In several districts 
of the Presidency it is only official members who 
are Vice-Presidents. There are men in every dis¬ 
trict who would willingly take up a large amount 
of work, and if these non-official gentlemen were 
entrusted with the work it would relieve the Pre¬ 
sident from a great deal that otherwise he has to 
do. So long as it is simply a matter of honour 
to sit with the Collector as President and simply 
say yes or no, the mombers look upon it from the 
honour point of view, but if the members of the 
Board arc given real work to do, the choice of 
members would be more careful on the one hand, 
and the members themselves would be unwilling to 
accept such a position unless they thought them¬ 
selves equal for it. The improvement of the con¬ 
stitution of these Boards would have a wholesome 
effect all round. In municipalities this is done 
now to a certain extent. 

8107. May I take it that there is a general 
power of delegation under the Act of 1884 which 
has not been exercised?—Not exercised fully ex¬ 
cept in the case of the Vice-President, where, too, 
it has been exercised very sparingly; that is the 
point. 


8408. You would like to see a much larger exer¬ 
cise of these powers of delegation than at present 
is practised?—Y'es. Then, in the case of munici¬ 
palities, there is no doubt that under the ward 
system the members do take some part, but there 
too there is much room for improvement and much 
groater scope for members being invested with 
further powers and further duties. The sanction 
of Government has to be obtained upon a great 
many points in connection even with minor 
matters. I think that the necessity for reference 
in regard to some of those points might bo dis¬ 
pensed with, with advantage to the Government as 
well as to the Board. 

8409. Do you desire to say anything about 
Advisory Councils?—There ought to be an Advi¬ 
sory Council in the district, not only to advise the 
Collector as the head of the district, but also to 
advise the Executive Engineer (especially as to 
irrigation and the distribution of water) and the 
Forest Officer and the District Superintendent of 
Police. It is very necessary to have Advisory 
Councils for these purposes. Such Councils might 
be constituted in one of two alternative ways; one 
method is by the election of competent men from 
various parts of the district to represent the vari¬ 
ous classes and interests of their parts of the dis¬ 
trict. There are already well-oonstituted and 
well-conducted District Associations, taluk Associa¬ 
tions, and People’s Associations; representatives 
from these might also be chosen to be members of 
the Advisory Council. At least a largo proportion 
of the mombers should be taken by means of elec¬ 
tion ; a few of them might be nominated by the 
Collector also. Constituting them in that way, we 
might have Advisory Councils for the District 
Boards and Advisory Councils for the taluk Boards 
also, sitting side by side with those Boards. Or 
if this is open to the objection that there 
will be a multiplicity of assemblies and a 
multiplicity of correspondence, I think there is a 
way of converting gradually, in course of time, the 
District Boards and taluk Boards themselves into 
Advisory Councils, by changing the constitution of 
those Boards. This is an alternative method. 

8410. Of how many members do you think the 
Advisory Council should consist?—About twenty 
persons. 

8411. Would it be difficult to find twenty respon¬ 
sible persons to represent all the different interests 
of a district?-—I do not think so. 

8412. How many members are there on your 
District Board?—About forty. 

8413. How many different interests are repre¬ 
sented between those forty; how many lawyers 
are there?—There are five lawyers. 

8414. How many landowners?—Some seventeen 
or eighteen. 

8415. Are there any traders on the Board?— 
Two. 

8416. Are there any raiyats on the Board?—• 
Yes. 

8417. How many?—Some 10 or 12, included in 
the sovonteen or eighteen landowners. 

8418. You think it would be perfectly easy, in 
addition to those who now sit on the District and 
taluk Boards, t-o find twonty other men who would 
represent these classes on the Advisory Council?— 
Some of the members of the District Boards may 
sit on the Advisory Councils also. 
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M. It. Ry. 8419. You want them to re-appear on the Advi- 
P. Venkatap- sory Councils?—I do not see any objection to that. 
payya. 1 think there are many other persons also who are 
- equal to the task. 

2 D ec,, 1 907. 8400 j) 0 y 0U think that the District Boards do 

good work now?—Yes, according to the rules and 
regulations under the Act. 


of Government to the application of that section in 
your district!—Yes. 

8444. You wish that the Collector should remain 
President of the District 'Board, though there 
should be a non-official Vice-President ?—At least 
for some years to come, perhaps for many years 
to come. 


8421. We had a native gentleman here the other 
day who told us that he thought that District 
Boards ought to be abolished; do you agree with 
that ?—I think there ought to be some central 
Board for the wholo district. 

8422. Y r ou think it would not do to change a 
more or less small District Board into a large 
number of more powerful taluk Boards?—There 
would be a lack of central power and a want of 
uniformity; there would be some difficulties. 

8423. You think it would make more work?— 
Yes. I want to see the District Boards gradually 
converted into Advisory Councils. 

8424. In addition to the District Boards and taluk 
Boards, what you want to see is about twenty 
people besides those forming an Advisory Council 
to the Collector of the district?—Y T es, 

8425. And, from your point of view, to the 
Engineer of the district and also to the Forest 
Officer of the district?—Yes, and also to the Super¬ 
intendent of Police if necessary. 

8426. (Sir Steyninij Edycrley.) About your system 
of having sub-committees in the District Boards ; 
how long have you held these views?—A long time. 

8427. I suppose you are trusted by your Collector? 


8445. He should keep only important matters in 
his own hands and delegate routine work?—Not 
only routine work ; he might delegate other 
matters, such as the management of roads. 

8446. But when it comes, for instance, to a 
scheme of roads, he must deal with the matter ?— 
Yes. he must have general control. 

8447. It has been suggested to us that if the 
District Boards received a freer hand, of which I 
understand you are in favour, it might be of 
advantage to give such outside control as is neces¬ 
sary to a member of the Board of Revenue instead 
of to the Government direct ; would you be in 
favour of that? — I have not thought out the 
matter. 

8448. Would you be in favour of giving the Col¬ 
lector control over the lesser municipalities in the 
district, instead of making them go up to Govern¬ 
ment?—I think matters must go up to Government 
as they now do. 

8449. You spoke of Advisory Councils for sevei#il 
officers, the Forest Officer, and so on ; do you mean 
that each should have a separate Advisory Council, 
or that there should be a committee of the general 
Advisory Council?—Only one Advisory Council for 
the whole district. 


—Yes. 

8428. Have you ever put a scheme before him?— 
No. 

8429. Do you not think it would be a good thing 
to work it out and put it before him and try to 
introduce it in your district and see if it would 
work?—I should think so. 

8430. You arc in favour of election to taluk 
Boards?—Yes, to some extent. 

8431. Have you ever tried to work out a scheme 
for the Kistna district?—There has been a scheme 
in force ; I have not myself brought it out. 

8432. Is there election in force?—Yes. from taluk 
Boards to District Boards. 

8433. But there is no system of election to taluk 
Boards ?—No. 

8434. Would that be a good thing?—Yes. 

8435. Have you ever tried to put forward such a 
scheme ?—No. 

8436. I suppose, as you have been Vice-President 
six years and have had various powers delegated 
to you, we may take it that you are thoroughly 
trusted by your Collector?—I am, I believe. 

8437. Would he not consider a suggestion of 
that sort if you make it?—I think so. yes. 

8438. Might you not carry it out in your own 
district if you tried?—I have not tried it. 

8439. But there is ample power under the Act 
to try it?—Yes, but then there must be better 
members in the Board before I do that. 

8440. Whether you got better members would 
depend on what scheme of qualification for election 
of members you propounded ? — Of course all 
selected members are qualified according to the 
rules, but they should be elected according to their 
competency. Some of the members are competent, 
but others are not up to the task. 

8441. Would those be likely to be elected by the 
people?—I think the people would elect competent 
men. 

8442. H you have a system of election you think 
that that difficulty would be lessened ?—If you have 
a system of election on the one hand, and if you 
have also the system of letting these members do 
substantial work. 

8443. (Mr. Meyer.) Although the Act permits the 
election of a portion of the members of the taluk 
Board, it would be necessary to get the sanction 


8450. With committees for forests, public works, 
and so on?—Yes, either with committees or without 
them ; all the members might be consulted. 

8451. (Mr. Vutt.) Are there many other non¬ 
official Vice-Presidents of District Boards in the 
Madras Presidency?—I Hear that there are only 
three or four others in the whole province. 

8452. You say that under section 34 of the Act 
it is allowable to have committees for the per¬ 
formance of particular branches of work ?—I think 
that, is in clause 5 of that section. 

8453. That section speaks of the management of 
educational institutions, hospitals and dispensaries, 
and other institutions maintained by the Board?— 
Y’es. 

8454. That section does not permit of a budget 
sub-committee, for instance, being formed, or of 
committees for any other wort besides those men¬ 
tioned?—No. 

8455. So that if it was necessary to form a budget 
sub-committee it would be necessary to modify this 
Act?—Yes. I should also submit that it should 
be so modified, if it should be modified at all, as 
to include power on the part of the sub-committees 
to superintend the carrying out of public works, 
for instance, roads ; there are many things with 
regard to roads and communications that they 
might undertake when the President or the 
Engineer are absent in other parts of the district. 

8456. With regard to Advisory Councils, you 
have suggested that the Advisory Council should 
not only advise in revenue matters, but give advice 
in police, irrigation, and forest matters?—Yes; 
it might be through the Collector. 

8457. The District Superintendent is under the 
Collector ?—Yes. 

8458. And therefore you suggest that the advice 
should be conveyed through the Collector?—Yes. 

8459. And the same with regard to forests?—Yes. 
As to the Engineer, I suggest that he be placed 
under the Collector in connection with the distri¬ 
bution of water. I know something about the 
distribution of water, because there is plenty of 
irrigation in my district, and I myself have wet 
land. 

8460. Have you any idea as to how many mem¬ 
bers of the Advisory Council ought to be elected 
and how many ought to be nominated?—I think 
two-thirds ought to be elected and one-third 
nominated. 
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8461. Besides these suggestions have you any 
others to make?—I should submit that it is not 
desirable to increase the number of districts, 
which would involve a very large expenditure ; 
there are now very good roads in the districts, so 
that touring is not very difficult. 

8462. Is not the area of some districts at pre¬ 
sent very large as compared with the area of the 
average Madras district?—Yes, one or two may 
be so. 

8463. In those cases could not the districts with 
advantage be divided?—Perhaps a bit might be 
taken off some of the larger ones and put on to 
smaller ones ; there might be some adjustment of 
that sort. 

8464. Have you anything further to say ?—I think 
it is very desirable to have village panchayats, 
at least for some of the larger villages at first, 
and gradually extend them to smaller villages. 
They would be of great use in inspecting crops 
along with the karnam and seeing whether remis¬ 
sions were necessary ; they would be useful 
generally in matters like sanitation, watching, 
education and so forth. 

8466. AVould you organise these panchayats in 
those villages where there are already unions, or 
only in places where there are no unions?—I think 
they are quite a different body from the village 
unions ; I would originate them in all places. 

8466. Have you any idea as to how funds may be 
supplied for the carrying out of the duties imposed 
upon them ?—That might be done by the transfer 
of some funds from the taluk Boards or District 
Boards ; also in course of time, as the people came 
to appreciate the benefits of self-government, it 
might be done by some small taxation, and they 
might be trusted with the spending of the money. 

8467. You would not recommend that now?—Not 
the taxation. 

8468. Is there any other subject that you desire 
to touch upon ?—-I think the rights of appeal now 
granted are not too liberal, and they should be 
allowed to stand as they are. A careful reading 
of the rules shows that they are already curtailed 
to the extent to which they may be legitimately 
curtailed. Then, in the matter of remissions, the 
rules are very stringent and extremely rigid. Only- 
on the loss of the total crop are remissions per¬ 
missible. I think the extent of the loss of crop 
should be taken into consideration ; account should 
be taken of the portion of crop recoverable, and 
the value of that portion, and if that value does 
not exceed the cost of cultivation of the whole, 
remission should be granted. At present the rules 
are so rigid that very little discretion is left to 
the local officers, and consequently there is a great 
deal of hardship. 


DECENTRALIZATION. *0 < 

8469. (Sir Frederic Lely.) You say that two-thirds M. R. Ry. 
of the Advisory Council should be elected. I want P. Venkatap- 
you to tell me, as an Indian gentlemen, whether payya. 

it is, or is not, true that the soliciting of the votes " 

of inferiors is altogether repugnant to the best 2 V ec ' ‘ '• 
classes of Indians in the rural districts?—There is 
no doubt some degree of repugnance about it, but 
gradually, in course of time, the need for such 
sort of soliciting would disappear ; the system will 
not be worse than it is now. 

8470. I am speaking now not of the urban popula¬ 
tion, but of people of better social position in the 
rural areas. Do you think that, as a matter of 
fact, they would stand as candidates at an election? 

—I think they would. 

8471. Do you think, as a matter of fact (I am 
not saying whether the feeling is right or not) 
that they would think that they could not do bo 
without loss of self-respect in the eyes of their 
neighbours and of themselves?—I think not, be¬ 
cause the people themselves will try to elect men 
who are capable of doing the work, if .the bodies 
are entrusted with real duties. 

8472. But do you think these men would stand? 

—Yes; they would hope to be elected upon such a 
body. 

8473. Suppose their election was doubtful, do 
you think they would stand?—I think there will 
be no great difficulty about that. 

8474. (Chairman.) Having been Vice-President 
of a District Board for some six years, have you 
found any delay arising in settling questions as 
between the District Board and the taluk Board? 

I understand for instance that the budget of the 
taluk Board comes up through the District Board, 
and therefore there must be questions which are 
referred from the taluk Board to the District 
Board. Is there any undue delay in settling 
these questions?—There is not any very great 
delay. 

8476 Is there any removable delay?—I do not 
think there is any removable delay; the delay so 
far as it takes place is unavoidable. 

8476. You are familiar with all the accounts of 
the taluk Board?—To some extent. 

8477. Are there too many forms which you have 
to fill up ?—I do not think so, except that I 
wanted to mention this. There is some corre¬ 
spondence with the Government that might be cut 
down if greater power were conferred on Boards, 
but so far as the forms are concerned I think they 
are not too complicated. }Iay I add that in case 
the Collector has to be relieved of his burden of 
work it might be done by a larger employment of 
tahsildars and Deputy Collectors on the one hand, 
and also by the separation of executive and judi¬ 
cial functions on the other. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


M. R. Ry. Veerasami Iyengar was called and examined. 


8478. (Chairman.) You are a landowner in Tan- 
jore?—Yes. As for extending the powers of the 
District Officers in matters concerning the collec¬ 
tion of revenue, I should suggest that the hist 
must be made to be collected within a period of 
four months from the 1st of March to the end of 
June. This system of collection would fetch high 
price for the raiyats - produce. If anyone fails to 
pay the list within a period of 30 days after the 
expiry of the time, the land becomes the property 
of Government, and it might be sold in auction. 
This system would save much trouble. 

The number of officers may be increased, inas¬ 
much as the officers at present very often com¬ 
plain of want of time to attend personally to many 
important cases. The area of districts'may be 
curtailed or the number of officers may be in¬ 
creased. 

Officers connected with the Irrigation Depart¬ 
ment ought not to be transferred very often, but 
they may be transferred once in five years. 

The municipal Councils and District Boards are 
not doing good work, inasmuch as the members 


happen to dispose of most of the matters not per- ft, ft 
sonally understanding them. Until they take to Veeratat 
division of labour among themselves no improve- Iyenga. 
mont can be made, as it is now. - 

Such Councils must be organised. Selection of 2 Dec., It 
members ought to be made among those who belong 
to the middle class and who would be prepared to 
go out, and learn matters and give good and use¬ 
ful counsels. 

It is possible and quite necessary to have coun¬ 
cils in village communities, but such committees 
are not in existence, in the absence of which the 
loss is inevitably occurring to the Government and 
to the raiyats, to a very large extent, in each 
village. The selection of the village Council mem¬ 
bers must be made in accordance to the amount of 
list paid by them individually. The village mun- 
siffship must be made honorary and that post must 
be given to the Presidents of such committees. 

The village karnams, manir/ars, and thoties may be 
(as they are now) Government servants, under the 
guidance of these Councils. The Council should 
see that the revenues are properly collected and 
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matters referred to them by civil and revenue 
officials properly disposed of. Any advice that 
the Council may ask must be given by the district 
officials. Power to enforce the Kudimaramat Act 
must be given to the Council. Everything per¬ 
taining to the safety of the villagers should be 
managed by the Council having funds collected if 
the villagers were prepared to give voluntarily. 
Power to spend one-sixth of the Local Fund Cess 
Fund collected in the village must be given to 
them wherever access to the main roads is impos¬ 
sible. 

8479. You wish to say something about the fre¬ 
quent transfer of officers who are connected with 
the Irrigation Department?—Some works which 
are to be sanctioned and executed at once have 
been delayed for 30 years on account of these 
transfers. When a scheme is projected the officer 
in charge frames an estimate; before the scheme 
that is projected is carried out another officer 
comes along with entirely different views. There 
are irrigation works in respect of which very con¬ 
siderable loss would be caused to two or three 
villages if a channel was left unopened, and 
matters of that kind. 

8480. You say that owing to the change of 
Public Works Officers necessary irrigation works 
have been delayed?—Yes, involving a loss of 
several lakhs to the people, both to the cultivators 
and to the Government. 

8481. Do you live in a country district?—I live 
half my time in Tanjore and the other half in my 
own village. 

8482. Besides being a landowner have you any 
other occupation?—Not now; sometimes I am 


The Rev. Dr. D. Downie 

8488. (Chairman.) You have been some time in 
India?—Thirty-four years as a Missionary. 

8489. During that time you have mixed, as I 
understand, with all classes of the community out 
here?—Yes. I have been a resident of Nellore 
since 1873 and have travelled extensively over the 
district both as missionary and as Chairman of 
the Primary School Examination. I have been 
for many years a member of the District Board 
and the municipal Council and for some years a 
member of the taluk Board. 

I do not know of any distrust of, or of opposition 
to, the Government on the part of the mass of the 
people. The recent disturbances in Bengal and 
the visits of one or two agitators to Nellore have 
caused some little “ unrest ” among a few of the 
educated and professional classes, but even that 
has not been of a serious nature. But there is less 
contact and sympathy between the officials and the 
people now than there used to be. I have known 
of a Collector w'ho at the end of a year’s residence 
n Nellore did not know where the oldest high school 
n the district was located, although it is situated 
n a prominent part of the town, and he never 
,aw the largest girls' school in the district. This 
lay be due partly to the press of office work, but 
ly impression is that it is due more to a want 
f real sympathy with the people and their wel- 
are. The frequent changes of Government 
fficials, especially Collectors, has much to do with 
bis want of sympathy between the Government 
nd the people. In my time I think we have had 
t least 20 Collectors, of whom I think 12 were 
>ermanent Collectors. That would give little more 
han one and-a-half years as the averago term, 
lollectors cannot get sufficiently acquainted with 
heir districts or the people in that time. It 
requently happens that the Collector is not suf- 
iciently acquainted with the Telugu language to 
ommunicate with the people. This is a serious 
larrier between the Collector and the people. If 
hey approach the Collector at all, it must be 
hnough the mediation of some subordinate, and 
t will depend largely on the latter whether the 
:ase be correctly represented or not. If the in- 
ermediary happens to be a Brahman, as is very 


engaged as an expert witness to give advice on 
irrigation points as to the distribution of water 
and so on. 

8483. Do you suggest that if there was transfer 
of authority from the Executive Engineer to the 
Collector, the distribution of water would be more 
satisfactory or easier?—At present the authority 
is supposed to be in the Collector and in the 
Engineer. There are principles already laid down 
—that such and such channels shall be made and 
that such and such places shall receive so much 
water when there is so much in the river; distri¬ 
bution rules are laid down and the Collector acts 
according to them ; if the Engineer and the Col¬ 
lector agree they may extend the boundaries of 
an area or altor the distribution of water. 

8484. You Live in a small village?—There are 
two or three villages together, with one irrigation 
channel for 8,000 people. 

8485. Do you think that in such a village, or 
group of villages, you could usefully get a village 
panchayat ?—Yes. 

8486. You speak of your being employed as an ex¬ 
pert ; have you been in the Irrigation Department 
of Government ?—-Yes, as a supervisor. 

8487. Have you had many years of Public Works 
experience?—From 1870 to 1903 I served in tne 
Public Works Department in various capacities up 
to supervisor. I should like to say that in my 
opinion there is no safety for life or property in 
the villages at the present time. I have been in a 
village for six consecutive months and have never 
seen a policeman ; a policeman has never come un¬ 
less somebody has sent for him, or brought him. 

(The witness ivithdrew) 


was called and examined. 

likely to be the case, and the petitioner a non¬ 
caste man, the latter’s chances of a fair hearing or 
a fair reply would, or at least might, be rather 
slight. 

. The District Board consists of 32 members, of 
whom five are members ex-officio and three are 
really ex-officio though appointed by the Collector, 
making eight ex-officio members. Sixteen are 
elected by the taluk Boards, but there is nothing 
to hinder every one of them being officials, and, as 
a matter of fact, many of them are. The other 
eight are nominated by the Collector and ap¬ 
pointed by Government. They are non-officials. 
The Board, therefore, is largely official and is con¬ 
trolled by a very small number of the members. 
It is safe to say that the work of the Board is done 
by not more than half a dozen out of the 32. Ths 
average attendance is about 20, and the most of 
them do little more than vote. The official mem¬ 
bers, such as tahsildars, draw double travelling 
allowance of non-official members. I know at least 
one tahsildar who draws some Rs. 35 travelling 
allowance while his actual travel can hardly cost 
more than five or six. A much smaller Board and 
greater care in the selection of the members would 
contribute to its efficiency. 

An Advisory Committee or Council, composed, it 
may be, of members of the Board, but representing 
the different communities who would be consulted 
as to the budget and other important matters, 
would be an advantage. At present the budget is 
prepared by the President and a few of his sub¬ 
ordinates, and the Board does little more than 
approve what is done. 

I do not think the town of Nellore has improved 
in any respect since it became a municipality. The 
Council consists of 18 members. Six of these are 
elected and 12 are appointed by Government. The 
Collector nominates these 12 members, but he is 
guided largely by the headquarter Deputy Col¬ 
lector, who is a member of the Council. The 
Chairman is usually a Brahman and often a vakil. 
When matters of importance are to be discussed, 
there is usually evidence of rivalry between the 
Brahmans and other castes. The Chairman ought 
to be a European, either a non-official or the 
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Assistant Collector. Encroachments are frequent, 
and I know of some that have existed for 18 years 
which are known to be encroachments and yet are 
allowed to stand. The sanitation of the town is 
far from satisfactory, and the roads are frequently 
in very bad condition. Neither the roads of the 
district nor the municipality have ever been in as 
good condition since they were taken over by the 
local bodies. My opinion is that the people aie 
not prepared for local self-government. 

The new education rules are no doubt intended 
and calculated to improve education. With the 
scheme for elementary education I have no com¬ 
plaint to make, except that it puts too much 
power into the hands of the inspectors. All that 
Government now promise in the way of ordinary 
grants-in-akl is one-half the excess expenditure 
over the fee income. It seems to me that the 
policy of the Government in regard to secondary 
schools is to increase the restriction and decrease 
the aid. The effect will be to close up many 
private schools and restrict higher education to 
the well-to-do classes. If the Government are 
prepared to undertake the entire primary and 
secondary education of the country, I for one 
would have no objection. It would be in accord 
with what I regard as the best public school edu¬ 
cational system in the world. In that case 
Government ought to allow Mission and other 
private schools to follow their own schemes and be 
permitted to send up candidates for Matricu¬ 
lation on their own merits, irrespective of where 
or how they were prepared. llut I seriously ques¬ 
tion whether the people are able to bear the ad¬ 
ditional taxation that this additional burden would 
involve. In any case Mission schools will prob¬ 
ably continue, but in view of the large amount ot 
aid given to Government in its educational work 
by the Missions, it seems to me they deserve more 
generous treatment at the hands of Government. 

If the partnership between the Government and 
private school managers is to be continued, I think 
there ought to be some sort of Advisory Council, 
composed of representatives of the Educational 
Department and a proportionate number of edu¬ 
cational experts from representative educational 
institutions. Though its powers would only be 
advisory, it should be understood that the advice 
of such a body should be heeded, and not simply 
one to hear and approve what had already been 
determined upon. 


to approach the Collector except through these T/oe Ilev. Dr 
intermediaries. Downie. 

8495. Does that obtain in the case of the Sub- 2 D(c ^ jggy 

Divisional Officer?—-I think so. _1L_ 

8496. And in the case of the tahsildar ?—Of 
course, it decreases as you get lower in the scale, 
but I think in the case of a tahsildar, for instance, 
it would be very difficult for a Pariah to get near 
him. 

8497. Practically impossible ?—I would not say 
that. 

8498. Possible if he paid enough?—Well-. 

8499. You have been for some time a member of 
the District Board. As a member had you suffi¬ 
cient opportunities of taking part in the work of 
the Board?—In all the meetings of the Board 1 
have ample freedom. 

8500. Ample freedom of criticism and speech ?— 

Yes. 

8501. But you have not ample executive freedom? 

—In the preparation of budgets and that sort of 
thing we have nothing to do except to approve what 
has been done. We can criticise, of course, and 
budgets are prepared and brought before the 
Board ; but as a rule they are passed as they are 
presented. 

8502. Are you consulted before the budget is 
framed ?—No. 

8503. Is it desirable that you should be so con¬ 
sulted ?—I think that in the preparation of budgets 
and other important matters there should be a 
Committee or a Council. 

8504. And they should help the Collector in 
drawing up the local budget?—They should have 
some part in drawing up the local budget, 

8505. May I take it that the very fact that you 
have been unconsulted in the preparation of your 
budgets causes you to be ignorant of the way in 
which your financial resources are arrived at?— 

Yes, that is largely the case. 

8506. Do you think the District Board should 
be abolished and that taluk Boards with rather 
larger powers could take their place ?—I do not 
think so, I would not advise it. 

8507. You regard the District Board as an es- . 
sential part of the framework of Government?— 

!I think so. 


8490. You are of opinion that the Collectors, 
and, I suppose, the Divisional Officers, do not mix 
as much as they could, or as they ought to, with 
the people amongst whom they reside, and over 
whom they have jurisdiction ?—Yes. 

8491. That is partly because they are deficient 
in knowledge of the vernaculars ?—It is very largely 
owing to the brevity of service in a given district; 
it is owing to the frequency of changes of officers. 

• 

8492. Have you noticed any improvement as to 
the length of term lately? —No, changes are 
more numerous. In the early part of my resi¬ 
dence in Nellore the terms of service for Collectors, 
for example, were much longer. Mr. J. Grose 
was there for two terms—five years the first time 
and two years the next time—before he went to 
the Board of Revenue. Mr. Vans Agnew, who 
was Collector when I came, was, I think, some five 
or six years in the district; Dr. McLeane was some 
five years, I think, in the district ; since then the 
term has been less. 

8493. It has been less within the last 10 years, 
shall we say?—It has been less since Mr. Grose 
left; that was ten years ago, I should think. 

8494. Owing to the factions amongst the people 
in a district is it difficult for them to approach 
the Collector?—It is difficult for the ordinary or 
common people to get near the Collector ; I do not 
think difference of caste or religion is the only 
reason. The Collector usually receives such 
people through the intermediary of some of his 
subordinates ; it is difficult for an ordinary raiyat, 
for instance—for a non-caste man or a Christian— 


8508. But you think that it ought to have larger 
powers, or, at all events, shall I say that it ought 
to exercise its powers through its members instead 
of through its Chairman ?—That is right. 

8509. You do not think the powers should be 
increased ?—No, I do not. 

8510. Do you get a fairly satisfactory class of 
members on the District Board ?—I do not think 
so ; it is a fairly satisfactory class ; but I do not 
think they are sufficiently representative. 

8511. Take your own Board, for instance ; what 
classes are represented on it?—It is largely official 
and-very largely Brahman. 

8512. Are there many Christians in the Nellore 
district or represented by your Board ?—About 
15;000. 

8513. What is the population of the district?— 
It was a million and a quarter ; I am not sure 
about the present population ; the district was 
divided two or three years ago. 

8514. Are there Muhammadans?—Yes, there are 
a good many Muhammadans. 

8515. Is there either a Christian or a Muhamma¬ 
dan member of the Board?—Both ; that is to say, 
there is no native Christian member, but there are 
Missionaries representing the native Christian 
population. 

8516. Is the Hindu representation fairly divided 
as between caste and caste?—I should think not; 
I should think the Brahmans predominated. 

8517. If, as some witnesses have suggested, elec¬ 
tion took the place of selection, would the compo- 
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sition of the Board differ greatly?—I do not think 
that it would be an improvement, but, of course, it 
would differ. 

8518. Would there be a greater representation 
of different castes?—If the selection was left; to the 
people I do not think you would get so fair a dis¬ 
tribution as there is now. 

8519. Would the higher caste element shut out 
the lower castes ?—Yes, it would very largely. I 
think, consist of Brahmans and merchants. 

8520. You think that the composition of the 
Board, although, perhaps, not perfect, is pretty 
fair?—It is fair, but there is room for improve¬ 
ment. I think the majority of the members of the 
Board take no part whatever in the work of the 
Board. They are members and they attend the 
meetings and they draw their travelling allowance, 
but that is the end of it ; I do not think they 
have any interest in the work of the Board ; I am 
speaking of the majority. Of the 32, half a dozen 
members of the Board do the work. 

8521. Have you any experience of either Ameri¬ 
can or British representation ; have you ever been 
a member of a District Council in England or a 
member of whatever the corresponding body would 
be in America?—No. 

8522. Are you aware that in nearly every muni¬ 
cipal district in England, at any rate, there are 
only about half a dozen members of the body who 
do the work of the body ?—I presume that is true. 

8523. So that what happens in one country hap¬ 
pens in another?—55 hat I mean to say is that if 
the District Board was smaller and a more careful 
selection was made of its members, the work would 
be done more satisfactorily. 

8524. Do you think it would be well to have sub¬ 
committees ?—I do. 

8525. To sum it all up, you think that the 
Madras Government would do well to delegate some 
of the powers which under the Act of 1884 it can 
delegate ?—Yes. 

8526. (Mr. Hicltcns.) I understand you to say 
that you advocate committees of the Board?—Yes. 

8527. Have not many members of the Board to 
come from a good distance ?—Yes. 

8528. Would there not be any difficulty in getting 
them to come for committee meetings as well as 
for Board meetings?—No, except that it would cost 
something, that is all. 

8529. If you had, for instance, a budget com¬ 
mittee, that would want to sit a good long time? 
—No doubt. 

8530. You think they would be prepared to give 
up their time to it?—Yes, I do not think there 
would be any difficulty about that. 

8531. When the budget is before the Board, does 
the discussion usually end at one sitting?—There 
is some little discussion now and then, but usually 
it passes as it is presented to us. 

8532. You do not take each item separately and 
discuss it ?—Yes, we do. 

8533. Are the estimates presented in some detail? 
—Yes. 

8534. For example do they specify how much is 
going to be spent on individual roads ?—Yes. One- 
half of the budget goes to roads ; that is divided 
into individual roads, and we decide what roads 
shall be made, or what provision shall be made 
for a given road. 

8535. Are you in favour of panchayats being 
formed ?—Yes. 

8536. (Mr. Dult.) Would you have nomination or 
election?—I would have nomination there, too, 
rather than election. 

8537. You do not think it would be safe in that 
case, where you have got a definite unit, to have 
the elective principle?—No. 

8538. You have suggested that, there ought to be 
a committee for the preparation of the budget. 
Do you think that it would be also useful to have 
similar committees for superintending some other 


departments of the Board’s work, Like public works 
or schools?—Yes, I agree with that. 

8539. You have mentioned that at present the 
Brahman element and the merchant element pre¬ 
dominate in the District Board?—No, I do not 
think I said that. 

8540. You said that many members were Brah¬ 
mans and merchants?—I think that is the case in 
the municipal Council, hut I do not think it is 
the case in the District Board. 

8541. Can you suggest any reason why the 
Brahman element predominates?—I do not know 
unless it is this ; I am inclined to think that the 
selection is usually made nominally by the Col¬ 
lector, but practically by his sherishiadar or his 
head Deputy Collector—some one of his officers— 
who are usually Brahmans. 

8542. You think the Collector is influenced by 
his subordinates?—I think he is. 

8543. Is it the fact in this province that Brah¬ 
mans are generally intellectually superior to the 
other castes?—I think so. 

8544. And if other castes had the right of return¬ 
ing a member, would they sometimes prefer a 
Brahman to a member of their own community as 
their spokesman?—No, I do not think so ; I think 
that their caste is stronger than their intellect. 

8545. You said you are in favour of the creation 
of panchayats in rural villages ?—Yes. 

8546. Consisting of a few' nominated men? — I 
mean a “ panchayat ”—a body of five. 

8547. What kind of duties would you entrust to 
them? —The supply of irrigation water, minor 
criminal cases, petty civil disputes. 

8548. Would they be of any use m representing’ 
village grievances about forest matters?—Yes. 

8549. And generally in small village concerns? 

—Yes. 

8550. Do you think that a little supervision on 
the part of the officers would be useful?—Very 
useful indeed and necessary. 

8551. But subject to that supervision you would 
allow these panchayats a free hand in their own 
work?—Yes. 

8552. And you think that that system is likely 
to succeed, judging from your experience of Madras 
villages?—I think it is well worth a trial. 

8553. ( Sir Frederic Lely.) Has the tahsildar also 
become more out of touch with the people than he 
used to be?—I could not speak so strongly on that 
point. 

8554. If a Pariah comes to present a petition 
is he allowed in the verandah or in the room?—No. 

8555. Not even in the verandah?—No. 

8556. You have 15,000 Christians in the Nellore 
district ?—Since the division of the district I am 
not quite Sure ; we have 54,000 altogether in the 
Mission, but that covers several districts. 

8557. Are any of them cultivators?—Most of 
them. 

8558. Do you find from your knowledge of them 
and their concerns, that they have any difficulty 
in approaching Government if there is anything 
they want?—They have difficulty. 

8559. Iu what way ?—In getting to the Collector. 

8560. But they do not attempt to get. to the Col¬ 
lector in the first instance?—They do not as a rule ; 
they used to iu the old days ; now they have to go 
to somebody else to intercede for them. 

8561. That is to say the Missionary?—No—some 
lower official. 

8562. What, would a man do if he wanted to lay 
a statement before Government?—If he could get 
the ear of the tahsildar he would go to him ; before 
that perhaps he would have to go to the munsiff, 
or some influential villager who would intercede 
with the tahsildar ; the tahsildar if he approved 
would intercede with the Collector ; the Deputy 
Collector would present the matter to the Collector. 
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8563. Are there any cases within your know¬ 
ledge of persons who had a grievance (for instance, 
that they have not been able to get a takavi loan 
or something of that kind) and have not been able 
to get i't attended tot—I cannot think of any 
instance. 

8564. Do you consider that under any system of 
election men of social influence in the rural tracts 
would stand—-would solicit votes from their neigh¬ 
bours and inferiors ?—-I think so. 

8565. They would not consider that it lost them 
self-respect 1—No. 

8566. (Sir Stmjnimj Pthf’iley.) As to elections to 
the District Boards. Could not the objections 
which you have mentioned be met by the style of 
franchise that you introduced into the sub-division 
of the district for purposes of election ?—Yes, it 
m ight. 

8567. Do you think that any system of election 
by communities instead of by purely territorial 
limits would be successful?—-I have not very much 
faith in the election principle at all ; I do not think 
the people are in a condition to intelligently par¬ 
ticipate in the election of a member to any District 
Board. 

8568. You think that it is an exotic and not 
an indigenous system?—I am afraid that is so. I 
am in favour of it ; I wish to be distinctly under¬ 
stood that I am in favour of the elective system ; 
I am in favour of local self-government, but I am 
sorry to say that the people apparently are not 
prepared for it. That is the position I hold in 
regard to that. 

8569. Do you think they are more prepared for 
it than they were when you came to the country ?— 
Yes, I do ; I think there has been progress. 

8570. May we look forward to a time when they 
will be fit for it?—Yes, most assuredly. 

8571. It is a question of when?—Exactly. 

8572. Do you think it is time to make a begin¬ 
ning?—I do most emphatically. 

8573. What beginning would you make?—I think 
we might give them the power gradually of electing 
their panchayats, but I think it should be done 
under supervision. 

8574. You would not begin with elections to the 
taluk Boards?—I am afraid they are not quite 
prepared for that ; I wish they were. 

8575. What scheme of election would you think 
suitable for a panchayat? Have you formed any 
ideas?—I think that the different communities 
ought to be represented on the panchayat, I would 
give the raiyat one place, I wrnuld give the Brahman 
another, and I think in most of our villages in the 
Nellore district there should bo a Christian on 
the panchayat. 

8576. (Mr. Meyer.) Assuming there to be this 
system of election by communities, I suppose if 
there was a large Pariah population, a non- 
Christian population I mean, they should have a 
representative?—I think so. 

8577. Would the Brahman and the other castes 
allow them to sit in the panchayat?—I think they 
would. 

8578. Or would they have to stand outside?—I do 
not think that attitude would be adopted in this 
case. 


8579. You think that if a Panchama came there as 
a member of the panchayat he would be allowed 
to attend?—Yes, I do. 

8580. You spoke of the large number of changes 
there have been of late years of Collectors ; has it 
been the same with regard to Divisional Officers 
and Sub-Collectors and Head Assistants ?—Yes, just 
the same. 

8581. There has been no improvement so far as 
you know?—I do not think so. 

8582. You mentioned the absence of Dis¬ 
trict Board committees ; has that always been so ? 
—No; during one Collectorate—I think it was 
your own—there was a system of committees 
adopted, but since you were transferred from the 
district the thing collapsed ; nothing has been done 
since then. 

8583. It worked satisfactorily for a time?—It 
did, while you were there. 

8584. Was there anything to prevent the Col¬ 
lectors who succeeded me continuing it?—I do not 
know if there was: the fact is that those rules 
which you established when you were there have 
become a dead letter. 

8585. In those days my recolloction is that we 
did meet in committees to discuss roads and bud¬ 
gets, and so on?—Yes, and that is what we should 
have now. 

8586. When the budget is presented, is it not 
accompanied by a schedule of the roads to be 
made and repaired ?—Yes. 

8587. So that any member who is interested in 
a particular road can ask why it is not included in 
tho schedule and so on?—Yes. 

8588. You spoke of tho “intercession" of the 
tahsildar with the Deputy Collector and so on; 
did you not mean rather the system of official 
reports?—I mean if a person wanted to get to the 
Collector ho would have to get what I call the 
intercession—that is, to get the goodwill of some¬ 
body who has the Collector's ear. 

8589. But the district is 8,000 or 9,000 square 
miles?-—Yes. 

8590. The Collector could not possibly do every¬ 
thing in a district of that size?—No. 

8591. There must be a chain; is not the obvious 
principle for the man with a grievance to go to 
the tahsildar—or would you have him sent on to 
the district headquarters?—If he could not get 
redress with the tahsildar, I would have him go to 
the Collector. 

8592. It still stands that there must be a chain 
from the tahsildar through to the Collector?—I 
suppose so, but in the old days a Pariah or a 
Christian or a Sudra or anybody oould go to tho 
Collector in person ; the Collector knew the lan¬ 
guage ; a man could go to him and tell him his 
grievance and he would say, “ To-morrow at six 
o'clock in the morning I will be at your village 
and I will see to your affair.” 

8593. The Collector to-day might do it if he was 
on tour?—-If he had long enough acquaintance 
with the district and knew 7 the Telugu language he 
could and probably would, but the difficulty is that 
he has not got the language, he cannot speak with 
the people—I am speaking ordinarily—and he does 
not stay long enough in the district to get familiar 
with the people or their needs. 

(The u-itness u-ithdrew.) 


Khan Bahadur Muhammad IIabibullah Sahib was called and examined. 


8594. (Chairman.) You have been a member of 
the taluk Board and the District Board of Vellore? 
—Yes. I have also been Vice-President of the 
taluk Board and an honorary Chairman and a paid 
Chairman of the Vellore municipal Council. 

8595. Therefore we may take it that you are 
well acquainted with the working of local self- 
government?—I hope so. In 1891 I was appointed 
as a member of the Vellore taluk Board and 


elected by that body as a member of the District 
Board. In 1894 I was nominated as Vice-Presi¬ 
dent of the former Board and continue as such up 
to date. In 1895 I was elected as a member of 
the Vellore municipality and as its Honorary 
Chairman, which office I vacated in 1898. In 1901 
I was appointed as paid Secretary of the same 
municipality, and in 1905 as its paid Chairman. 
People are now generally taking greater interest 
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in the working of these civic organisations than 
in the past, and there is an appreciable improve¬ 
ment in the morale of the members. The two most 
essential matters in which efficiency of adminis¬ 
tration should be insisted upon and which conduce 
to public convenience and safeguard public health, 
are roads and sanitation, and yet most of the 
municipal Councils find themselves financially 
handicapped to provide enough therefor. Local 
Boards receive substantial aid out of provincial 
funds every year for these and similar purposes, 
but in the case of municipalities, except the 
annual subsidy in aid of elementary education, 
such grants are not made unless a municipality 
launches itself into a big sanitary scheme such as 
water works or drainage. I would, therefore, 
plead on behalf of the municipalities that they may 
also be permitted to share in the annual grant 
which the Government of India makes to the Local 
Government for aiding Local Boards. 

I fully recognise the need which exists at pre¬ 
sent for Government to exercise the necessary con¬ 
trol over municipalities in financial and other 
matters, and do not suggest that it should be com¬ 
pletely withdrawn, but a portion at least of such 
control may safely be relaxed and municipalities 
allowed more freedom in minor matters. Govern¬ 
ment has recently delegated to Collectors of dis¬ 
tricts some of the powers exercised until then by 
them ; some others which relate to expenditure of 
an almost trivial nature may be delegated to muni¬ 
cipal Councils. 

The rule which obtains at present that all muni¬ 
cipal budgets must be so framed as to leave a 
balance of 10 per cent, of the year’s revenue 
deprives the Councils of a large portion of the 
receipts which might otherwise have been 
utilised for some objects of public utility during 
that year. This may fairly be reduced to 5 per 
cent. Municipalities might also be empowered 
to incur expenditure out of their balances on 
necessary sanitary reforms, provided such reforms 
have met with the approval of the District Medical 
and Sanitary Officer, without regard to the fact 
that a budget provision exists therefor or not, 
provided the working balance of the year is not 
reduced below a certain per cent, of the year’s 
revenue. The lapsing of unspent allotments at the 
end of a year is not desirable. It leads to hasty 
and oftentimes imperfect execution of works or 
injudicious expenditure. Such allotments should 
be permitted to be carried over, as a matter of 
course, to the budget of the next year, without the 
necessity for a fresh sanction from the authority 
which sanctioned the original allotment, unless the 
need for such expenditure has since ceased. The 
present tendency to insist upon previous sanctions 
of Government even in the case of expenditure of 
small items may safely be relaxed. 

Another matter in which the powers of the 
municipalities might be extended is the revision 
of the rules regarding the execution of sanitary 
works. At present all original works of a sanitary 
nature or repairs of sanitary works costing 
Bs. 500 and above have to be submitted to the 
Sanitary Engineer for professional sanction. It 
would lead to prompt execution and stimulate 
Councils to initiate such works if the minimum is 
raised to Rs. 1,000. In such cases it would, I 
think, suffice if the necessary professional scrutiny 
is exercised by the District Medical and Sanitary 
Officer and the Executive Engineer of the divi¬ 
sion. Both these officers generally happen to be 
members of municipalities. 

Of all branches of administration with whioh 
municipalities deal, municipal elementary schools 
are the only ones in which they serve as mere 
paymasters without any direct control over the 
institutions. Excepting the periodical inspections 
of these schools by the Educational Officers of 
Government, their entire management and control 
should vest in the municipalities. It is competent 
for these officers to make suggestions from time to 
time for their improvement. 

I consider that District Boards fulfil a useful 
purpose and constitute an inevitable link in the 
chain of local bodies. Their abolition would throw 
very large work and heavy responsibility on the 


shoulders of the Collector and add immensely to 
the supervisory and other work of Government. 
Their abolition would lead to absence of co-ordi¬ 
nation in the working of the taluk Boards even in 
the same district. The appointment of sub-com¬ 
mittees to be in charge of separate branches of 
administration, will tend to the exhibition of 
greater interest on the part of individual members. 

I am of opinion that besides the re-nomination 
of old members, which Presidents of District 
Boards at present do, it will be well if power to 
appoint all members of the taluk Board is dele¬ 
gated to him. 

Except in rare and exceptional cases and for 
good cause shown, taluk Board budgets should not 
be mutilated by District Boards. I would give 
power to the Presidents of taluk Boards to appoint 
members of union panchayats. 

Taking into consideration the large area in¬ 
cluded under the jurisdiction of the taluk Boards 
and the varieties of interests which have to be re¬ 
presented thereon, the number of members fixed 
at present is infinitesimally small. I would also 
allow the union panchayats, at least tho larger and 
more important ones, to elect a panchayatdar 
from among themselves to represent them on these 
Boards. 

As regards village panchayats, I think they may 
be started in such villages where persons of suf- 
cient intelligence and public spirit may be forth¬ 
coming and to them entrusted the duty of looking 
after sanitation, water supply, and rural schools 
to begin with. 

Village Bench Courts may also be tried in some 
such villages as those indicated above, and power 
given to them to try cases of public nuisance, 
thefts of property not exceeding in value Rs. 5, 
and civil suits not exceeding in value Rs. 25. 
Village magistrates may be given concurrent juris¬ 
diction and aggrieved parties allowed option to 
elect their own tribunal, until their fitness for the 
exercise of these powers is assured. 

I do not consider it necessary to create either 
Advisory Councils or Administrative Councils as 
it would tend to a rapid duplication of institu¬ 
tions. The existing District and taluk Boards, 
with the modifications that I have suggested above, 
ought to be sufficient to enable the District and 
Divisional Officers to obtain the necessary advice 
on matters of gonoral interest. What, in my 
opinion, is really needed, is not additional sources 
of consultation, but the rendering of the existing 
sources more potent and efficacious. Further, it 
seems to me that some of the functions of the 
proposed Advisory Councils might clash with those 
of the District or taluk Boards. 

I would therefore venture to suggest that a Col¬ 
lector should not be moved from a district within 
three years, and a Divisional Officer within two 
years. Further it would tend to promotion of har¬ 
mony and better feelings if Collectors would hold 
periodical darbars in important centres of the dis¬ 
trict or division as the case may be, at which the 
grievances of the people should be heard and 
answered on the spot. These proceedings should, 
as far as possible, be conducted in the vernacular. 
These darbars might also be utilized for ascertain¬ 
ing the trend of public opinion on any questions 
of general importance which might be proposed in 
any district or part of a district. 

8596. If a grant-in-aid was made by the provin¬ 
cial Government to a municipality, that would 
carry with it, not smaller, but larger control by 
the Government over the finances of the munici¬ 
pality?—I do not think it would carry any greater 
control in matters of finance than I would be will¬ 
ing to agree to, eliminating a few minor details. 

8597. If the Government gives you hereafter a 
grant for municipal expenditure which it does not 
now make, would it not be entitled, a priori, to 
have a greater control than it now possesses?—It 
would be so entitled. 

8598. You desire that Government should loosen 
its control over municipal administration and ex¬ 
penditure?—In certain matters only. 

8599. Therefore it might be a danger to you if 
you shared this provincial expenditure that Govern¬ 
ment would not relax its control?—We should be 
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prepared to face that danger provided we could 
enhance our financial possibilities. 

8600. You would not therefore accept the theory 
advanced by one of the witnesses, that in order to 
teach both District Boards and municipalities it 
would be advisable to make them absolutely re¬ 
sponsible for their actions, while exercising over 
them hardly any control over their expenditure?— 

I cannot subscribe to that idea at all. 

8601. Do you think that speaking generally the 
composition of the District Boards and munici¬ 
palities is satisfactory at the present moment?— 
They are far better now than they were some years 
ago. 

8602. What is the reason of that?—I think people 
are beginning to take greater interest in these in¬ 
stitutions, and education is also advancing. 

8603. You are getting gradually a better class of 
men on the District Boards?—Yes, even on the 
District Boards. 

8604. Does that mean that the Collector has a 
larger field of selection?—He has also now better 
instruments by which he can get more accurate 
information than he did in the past. The tahsil- 
dars and Divisional Officers are now of the educated 
class, and it is through them that the Collector 
makes his selection. So that one may safely think 
that individuals recommended by the tahsildars 
and Divisional Officers for seats on the Local Board 
would be better than in the olden days when the 
officers themselves were not half so educated as 
they are at present. 

8605. In your judgment therefore the local bodies 
are more fit for administration now than they 
were 10 or 20 years ago?—Decidedly. 

8606. For what reason do you say that Govern¬ 
ment must retain some control over the proceedings 
of local bodies?—I think it will take a few years 
more before Government can safely relax all its 
control over all local bodies and municipalities. 
Even as it is, from my own knowledge I find that 
with this control ana this introduction of the 
educated element there are here and there a few 
instances which point to the fact that local self- 
government is not yet advanced to that stage when 
it can be left to take care of itself, and that 
Government control and Government interference 
is absolutely necessary. 

8607. In what language are the proceedings of 
the District Board conducted?—Mostly in English. 

8608. Is that because the members know English 
or because the Collector, who is the Chairman, does 
not know the vernacular?—I should attribute it to 
both reasons—partly to this and partly to that. 

8609. It would be a handicap to the presence on 
the Board of any member who was not acquainted 
with the language?—There is invariably an inter¬ 
preter standing by the side of the President. 

8610. Does he invariably interpret every remark? 
—No, only important matters are interpreted, not 
the general routine matters. 

8611. You are not in favour of the disappearance 
of District Boards ?—I am not. 

8612. Have you ever known a municipality pro¬ 
duce a scheme of sanitary reform on its own initia¬ 
tive?—My own municipality has done it on two 
occasions. 

8613. Have you ever known a District Board to 
make such a proposal on its own initiative ?—The 
District Board is very largely dependent on the 
Medical and Sanitary Officer in matters of sanitary 
reform. 

8614. But have you ever known a District Board 
to make such a proposal on its own initiative?—I 
have not. 

8615. Have you ever known a municipality desire 
to abolish the Officer of Health?—-No. 

8616. That has never come within your know¬ 
ledge?—No ; on the other hand municipalities in 
these days are paying particular attention to sani¬ 
tation and would be very glad to welcome any sug¬ 
gestions from Sanitary Officers. 


8617. You say that the District Boards ought to 
have less control over the taluk Boards, particu¬ 
larly in regard to their budgets ?—Yes. 

8618. Suppose that were so, who would look after 
the taluk Board budget ?—The President and the 
Vice-President. 

8619. Does the taluk Board raise a cess?—It does, 
it shares in the cess which the District Board 
raises, and it has also got its independent sources 
of revenue besides the District Board contribution. 

8620. Do you think the District Boards and the 
taluk Boards are large enough ? — I think the 
taluk Boards are not large enough. The District 
Boards are sufficiently large at present. 

8621. Do you think that taking the District 
Boards and the taluk Boards together there is any 
need to add to the number of Boards by starting 
an Advisory Council ?—I do not think an Advisory 
Council is advisable at all. 

8622. Do you think there would be difficulty in 
getting satisfactory members?—Not only that, but 
what the Advisory Council is expected to do the 
District Boards and taluk Boards and municipali¬ 
ties in a district might very well be asked to do. 

8623. What you would like to see is not the 
creation of a new Advisory Council, but the exten¬ 
sion of powers to the existing Boards ?—Yes, and 
utilising them more largely than they are utilised 
at present in gauging public opinion on any given 
subject. 

8624. Do you think that speaking generally there 
is sufficient touch between the people in the district 
and the Collector and the Divisional Officers?— 
Not as much as one would desire. 

8625. Is it easy to make it closer and more 
effective?—I think we could improve matters at 
any rate. 

8626. In what sort of way and by what means ?— 

I do not think the constant transfers of District 
Officers and Divisional Officers really gives them 
an opportunity of knowing those .people whom they 
ought, to know in the interests of administration. 
The moment an officer, be he a Divisional Officer 
or a Collector, comes to know his own range, he 
is moved out of the district, so that the experience 
which he has gained either in his division or in 
his district is lost entirely. Further, most of the 
officers are not sufficiently conversant with the 
vernacular. No doubt they know something of it, 
but an ordinary raiyat or a villager who hopes to 
lay his grievances before these officers is fully 
aware that he cannot talk to them directly, but will 
have to talk through the medium of an interpreter, 
and will have to depend cm the good graces of the 
interpreter for rendering correctly and honestly 
what the raiyat may have to lay before his officer, 
so that many a raiyat I suppose prefers not to go 
at all to the officer under such circumstances. 

8627. He very possibly thinks that he will have 
to buy the good-will of the interpreter?—Yes. So 
also in the case of the vernacular petitions laid 
before an officer ; even there translations have to 
be made, and they have to be made by ordinary 
petty clerks whose salaries are so small that one 
could not be trusted to make an official true 
rendering of the grievance which might be con¬ 
tained in the particular petition. So that I think 
an improvement of the knowledge of the vernacular 
would be a very great advance in the matter of 
bringing the ruler and the ruled more closely 
together. 

8628. The constant changing of officers not only 
has the effect of preventing the officer knowing the 
district ; it also has the effect of getting the raiyat 
increasingly into the habit of not going near the 
District Officer?—Yes, it has that double effect. 

8629. (Mr. Meyrr.) Are you an official or a non- 
offician=^I am a paid Chairman. 

8630. Before you were Chairman, what were you? 
—I was a non-official ; I am a member of the Bar, 
resident in Vellore. 

8631. Has the history of the Vellore municipality 
been altogether satisfactory?—No, it had a dark 
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spot on its career in 1899, when the Government 
had to interfere and disfranchise the municipality. 

8032. For what?—For maladministration in cer¬ 
tain matters. 

8633. At that time what was the constitution of 
the municipality ?—Three-fourths of the members 
were elected and one-fourth nominated. 

8634. The members elected their own Chairman? 
—Yes. 

8635. What is the state of things now?—The 
Council has lost the power of electing its own 
Chairman, and they have now a paid Chairman 
instead of an Honorary Chairman, as formerly. 

8636. But how far are the members elected ?—We 
now allow the Council to elect only seven out of 
the 20 ; 13 are nominated. 

8637. Do you attribute the improvement in ad¬ 
ministration to that?—The improvement has been 
since 1899. 

8638. You attribute the improvement to the fact 
that the elective system has been circumscribed ?— 
Yes, and to the absence of a factious spirit. 

8639. In that particular municipality there were 
factions, but would you allow the elective system in 
municipalities generally ?—Not generally ; I would 
only allow it in those municipalities where the elec¬ 
tive system could be safely worked. 

8640. There are now about 60 municipalities ; 
can you say how many you would allow to elect 
their own Chairman and to elect their own mem¬ 
bers?—There are a few municipalities which have 
been also under such baneful influence and Govern¬ 
ment has consequently interfered. 

8641. But does the fact that every now and then 
a municipality breaks down under the elective sys¬ 
tem make the elective system vicious, or would 
you go on nevertheless ?—I would go on neverthe¬ 
less, applying the necessary corrective here and 
there. 

8642. You elect by wards at present?—We do. 

8643. Would you think it better to have a system 
of election by castes and creeds, the Muhammadans 
electing Muhammadans, the Brahmans electing 
Brahmans, and so on ?—That would be more repre¬ 
sentative and more desirable. 

8644. You would get a better body in that way ? 
—Yes. 

8645. You desire larger powers for the members ? 
—I do. 

8646. But there must be some powers of control 
still to be exercised from outside?—I do not deny 
that. 

♦ 

8647. Might it be well to give those powers to the 
Collectors instead of the matter having to go up 
constantly to Government?—Of late the Collectors 
have certain powers delegated to them by Govern¬ 
ment, but what I asked for was that in regard to 
administrative matters executive powers might be 
delegated to the Municipal Councils. 

8648. Take the budget; you think the Municipal 
Councils’ budgets must be approved by some out¬ 
side authority?—It has to be approved by Govern¬ 
ment. 

8649. Would you allow the Collector to approve 
the budget ?—No, I would not. 

8650. ( Sir Frederic Lely.) Your knowledge of the 
people, I suppose, is very great, because you have 
lived in the district all your life?—About 20 years. 

8651. And you know the people thoroughly ?— 

I do. 


8652. Would you say that this isolation of the 
Collector of which you are speaking, and of English 
officers generally, leads to any distinctly bad 
results?—No ; excepting that it alienates the rulers 
and the ruled, there is nothing very vicious about 
it. 

8653. For instance, do you think it results in the 
creation of false rumours and a misunderstanding 
of what the English officer really is ?—It certainly 
leads to misunderstanding of certain policies. 

8654. But as to persons ; do they think the Col¬ 
lector a very terrible person?—Well, I do not 
suppose that is generally the case,- but as regards 
policies there are little misunderstandings. 

8655. (Mr. Butt.) In order to utilise the existing 
District Board as an Advisory Board, would it be 
necessary in your opinion to slightly alter the 
present Act so as to invest District Boards with 
fresh duties ?—-I do not think it is necessary. 

8656. In questions in which the Collector is 
likely to ask advice from the Advisory Board, has 
the Collector power, or has the District Board 
Chairman power, under the existing Act, to con¬ 
vene a meeting to obtain advice on these questions ? 
—In the Act there is no specific provision, but I 
do not think that that would in any way prohibit 
the Collector, as Collector, from taking the advice 
of the District Board members. 

8657. He could take the advice of others besides 
District Board members?—But I lay stress on the 
fact that these are District Board members ; they 
are the chosen representatives from one standpoint 
at any rate, and they are men of light and leading 
in the district, so that the Collector might take 
advice from persons of a certain constitutional 
status and standing already. 

8658. The object of this Act is to enable the 
Board to perform certain specific duties?—Yes. 

8659. If certain other duties were imposed on 
that body, would it not be in accordance with the 
usual practice to add mention of those duties in 
the Act itself?—I see no objection to that. 

8660. You have spoken about the Collector hav- 
ing a great deal of control over municipalities ; 

I suppose every municipality has to appoint a 
Secretary, and the appointment of the Secretary is 
dependent upon the approval of the Government ?— 
Not every municipality ; only municipalities with 
a revenue of Rs. 30,000, I think. 

8661. Is the Vellore municipality one of those?— 
Yes, it has a revenue of Rs. 90,000. 

8662. Under the law the Secretary has certain 
duties, and is invested with suitable powers for 
the performance of those duties?—Yes. 

8663. Practically the budget is prepared by the 
Chairman and the Secretary?—Yes. 

8664. And the Collector can also have any work 
executed in the municipality?—Yes, out of the 
municipal fund. 

8665. You say you would like to continue the sys¬ 
tem of election and trying to give power to elective 
bodies ?—Yes. 

8666 . Would you in selected municipalities give 
them the power to select their own Chairman when 
the conditions are suitable?—-I have not the 
slightest objection. 

8667. And in these cases you would keep in the 
hands of the Collector the powers now vested in 
him by law?—Yes. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

Adjourned. 
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TENTH DAY. 


Madras, Tuesday, the 3rd December, 1907. 


present : 


C. E. H. Hobhouse, Esq., M.P., Under Secretary of State for India, Chairman. 

Sir Frederic Lely, K.C.I.E., C.S.I. W. S. Meyer, Esq., C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Sir Steynin'g Edgerley, K.C.V.O., C.I.E., I.C.S. W. L. Hichens, Esq. 

K. C. Durr, Esq., C.I.E. 


The Hon. Mr. G. S. Forbes, C.SI., was called and examined. 


8668 . {Chairman.) You are a Member of the 
Governor’s Council in Madras, are you not?—Yes. 

8669. What portfolios fall to you?—At the pre¬ 
sent moment, Public, Judicial, Education, and 
Local and Municipal. 

8670. In the memorandum handed in to us on 
behalf of the Madras Government we do not quite 
understand what is meant by the statement that 
the Government are satisfied with the “ principles ” 
underlying the scheme of the revised provincial 
settlement recently put forward by the Government 
of India. Does it mean that the Government of 
Madras are satisfied with the share of revenues 
which is allotted to them ?—What is meant rather 
is the principle of a quasi-permanent settlement 
and the division of the heads of revenue. 

8671. Then you tell us that you think that 
“ means should be found to enable the provincial 
Government to obtain money ” ; would you kindly 
amplify that slightly?—What is meant is means 
to obtain money by way of loan. The question is how 
loans should be raised by the Local Government. 
The whole revenues of India are vested in the 
Secretary of State, and for any loan raised by a 
provincial Government the security would be the 
revenues of India. I suppose the provincial 
Government could not raise these loans without 
the sanction either of the Government of India or 
the Secretary of State. At the same time, it is a 
question whether a provincial Government should 
not, in some sort of way, have greater freedom in 
raising a loan ; for instance, the onus might be on 
the Government of India to show why they cannot 
allow us to have a loan, instead of the onus being 
on the provincial Government to justify the appli¬ 
cation. If we said we wanted so much money for 
famine expenditure, they would wish to go into the 
whole thing and ask us why we wanted the money. 
On the other hand, if we are satisfied that the 
money ought to be raised, and if the Government 
of India cannot see any reasons which would affect 
their loan powers or the security, we do not see 
why we should not get the loan without any more 
ado. 

8672. Would it be possible for the provincial 
Government by pledging its own revenues to find 
a satisfactory market, either local or otherwise?— 
Any person who buys in the market, I imagine, 
looks to the ultimate security, and the revenues 
pledged do not vest under the law in the provincial 
Government ; they vest in the Secretary of State. 

8673. What limits do you propose to put to the 
power of allotment that you refer to?—I do not 
know that that has been worked out ; it would 
depend on whether we have a large provincial 
balance ; of course, if we have not any provincial 
balance the maximum will not affect it. 

8674. Your balances fluctuate from year to year, 
and any serious depletion of your balance in one 
year might lead to your having a deficit in a 
subsequent year ? — The provincial Government 
would understand that. 
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8675. But Governments in all countries are from 
time to time extravagant ; to provide against that, 
ought there not to be some limit put to the spend¬ 
ing of the balance?—At present there is a limit 
put ; at least the balance must be kept up to a 
certain amount. The difficulty arises in respect 
of cases of widespread calamity, when the pro¬ 
vincial Government would have to consider the 
whole of the circumstances of the situation. 

8676. The Government of India come to your 
aid in the case of widespread calamities?—They 
do not, unless our funds are depleted as far as 
they can be. 

8677. But still, if you have already depleted your 
balance in one year, and you then apply to the 
Government of India to meet demands, which other¬ 
wise you would have met out of your own balance, 
you might very seriously disturb the balances of 
the Government of India?—Yes. 

8678. And therefore it would be necessary to put 
some limit to the spending of your balance? You 
agree that there should be some restriction?—Yes. 

8679. Are you generally in favour of the policy 
which has created the appointments of Inspectors- 
General and all that they connote?—That policy 
is more for the Government of India. As I under¬ 
stand, these Directors-Goneral and Inspectors- 
General are wanted as advisers to the Government 
of India rather than as Directors-General and 
Inspectors-General with authority over the different 
provinces ; I think it has been a mistake to call 
them Directors-General. The Director-General of 
Education does not “ direct,” in the true sense of 
the term, education in the different provinces ; he 
is an adviser to the Government of India about 
education, so as to co-ordinate and collect informa¬ 
tion for them. If the term “ Director-General ” 
were avoided I think there would probably be less 
objection. It is the fear that they may, behind 
the backs of the provincial Government, interfere 
with the local officers of that Government. 

8680. We have had it in evidence from some 
Heads of Departments here that on the whole they 
rather like the existence of Inspectors-General or 
Directors-General—that they can get advice and 
counsel from them which is useful ; would you 
agree, speaking generally, with that view?—Take 
the Director-General of Education. His coming 
down here has been of use ; and I have had valu¬ 
able conversations with him, and so has our 
Director of Education ; but the effect has been 
more to make him understand what the situation 
is here than for him to give us advice. 

8681. You put a case in which the Director- 
General did interfere, and a copy of that case was 
handed in by Mr. Bradley ?—It has been more the 
fear that they will get behind the backs of the 
provincial Government than, I think, any case 
which has actually occurred. 

8682. One witness certainly told us that the 
correspondence direct between him and the Direc¬ 
tor-General of the Indian Medical Service had saved 
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a great deal of time?—The Director-General of the 
Medical Department is in a different position from 
that of the Directors-General of these other Depart¬ 
ments, because the Indian Medical Service, being 
a military department, must have a Director- 
General ; that cannot be avoided, and there must be 
a considerable amount of correspondence about 
matters which, although alfecting the medical 
officers as civil officers, indirectly affect them in 
their military ]>osition. 

8683. Therefore, any view that you may hold with 
regard to the position of other Inspeetors-Gcneral 
unmodified in the case of the Director-General of 
the Indian Medical Service?—Yes. 

8684. In paragraph 25 you tell us that the 
Government propose to appoint a small committee 
to consider further delegations ; without in any 
way impugning the activity of the Madras Govern¬ 
ment, may we take it that this committee is rather 
the outcome of this Commission now sitting? 
Every year there has been some delegation ; the 
last two years we have delegated to the Director 
of Public Instruction and to the local and municipal 

odies large powers, and also to the Board of 
evenue and Collectors. I think the policy might 
s more actively pursued at different times, but 
chat policy has always been kept in view here, and 
certainly more or less since the delegations of 1897, 
when Mr. Meyer was put on special duty and made 
proposals. 

8985. You would suggest therefore that the 
appointment of this committee which you refer to 
is not especially connected with the enquiry of the 
Eoyal Commission?—Perhaps so far as it is a 
committee. 

8686 . Then with regard to paragraph 26, when 
they were making this recommendation about the 
Public Works Department, was the Public Works 
Department of the Government of Madras in any 
way consulted?—I am not aw'are whether the Chief 
Engineer was consulted by the Member in charge 
of Public Works. 

8687. Two of the Members of the Council are 
Civilians, without technical engineering knowledge ? 
—Yes. 

8688 . You tell us here that transfers are less 
frequent ; such evidence as we have taken leads us 
to doubt whether they arc so much less frequent 
than they were?—I do not know whether that 
impression was given by those who really knew or 
not, but as a matter of fact, since the officers below 
the Collectors were graded in one list, the effect 
has been to diminish the number of transfers very 
largely. In former days there were two grades of 
Divisional Officers called Sub-Collectors and Head 
Assistant Collectors ; if the Sub-Collector went on 
leave the next senior Assistant Collector was moved 
into the Sub-Collector’s place. Now under the neav 
system this need not occur, and a Head Assistant 
may receive the higher pay without changing his 
division. Another statement I noticed, which I 
think was rather inaccurate, was that when a 
Collector went on short leave or privilege leave 
another officer of similar standing was put in his 
place. That is not so ; ordinarily the Head 
Assistant Collector or Sub-Collector in the district 
is put in charge. Sometimes, of course, that 
officer may be so very junior that even for two or 
three months it might be unsafe to leave him in 
charge, or there may be other reasons, but ordin¬ 
arily that is the rule. 

8689. Does the rule which forbids the provincial 
Government to appoint an officer to a position carry¬ 
ing an increase of more than one-fifth of his salary 
interfere in any way with your appointment of 
Assistants to these places?—No. 

8690. You have not told us whether you have 
worked out any scheme yet which would still 
further reduce the number of transfers ?—Transfers 
of officers in this country really cannot be avoided, 
because men get ill and go home on leave. It is 
the system of leave that practically causes all the 
transfers—at least the bulk of the transfers. 

8691. Have you worked out any scheme by which 
it could still further be reduced?—I do not think it 
is possible. 


evidence: 

8692. You think that the necessity of change, 
following upon the present leave rules and the 
provision for sick absence, causes too frequent 
removals?—Yes, and I do not think that they can 
be diminished in any way ; it must go on as long 
as men are entitled to leave. 

8693. I think you will agree that it is most un¬ 
desirable to transfer officers from district to dis¬ 
trict?—Certainly, but, as long as men get ill and 
are allowed to go on leave, there must be transfers, 
and now that all the Indian Civil Service officers 
below the Collector have been graded so as to avoid 
transfers between divisions, I do not think that 
there is any method by which transfers can be 
further reduced. 

8694. What is the longest time a Civilian is, in 
practice, away from his charge on leave?—That de¬ 
pends upon what leave he takes ; the leave rules 
allow him so much leave. 

8695. What is the longest period of leave that a 
Civilian, in practice, takes?—One year is a very 
common time ; two years is the longest, 

8696. In practice?—A man goes for any time 
from one year to two years. 

8697. According to the latest rules, what in prac¬ 
tice would the absence amount to, would it be 
12 months or 18 mouths, or what?—I should say 
18 months would be a fair average absence. 

8698. When you bring your officers back from 
leave do you pay any attention, in deciding where 
they are to go, to the language which they are most 
accustomed to speak?—We do so, so far as we can, 
without making unnecessary disturbance. Suppose 
an officer comes back who knows Tamil better than 
Telugu, it would not be desirable perhaps to dis¬ 
turb the officers in a Tamil district, and if there is 
no .other place for him he might have to go to a 
Telugu district. 

8699. At all events, you do take it very much 
into account?—We certainly do take into account 
what his language qualification is, so far as we 
can. 

8700. Do you find that officers are less able to 
speak the vernacular than they used to be?-—I have 
heard it stated, but I doubt very much whether it 
is correct. In the last few years the Government 
have insisted upon the tests in languages being 
more practical. 

8701. And more severe?—More severe from the 
practical point of view. My own personal opinion 
is that the result of the alteration of the system of 
recruitment under which a man remained two years 
at home on probation instead of one year as now, 
during which time he was taught the languages 
thoroughly from a theoretical point of view, has 
been that an officer does not. master the language 
nearly so well as used to be the case ; not perhaps 
that that has very much effect on his ordinary 
colloquial talks with the natives, but it certainly 
does, I think, affect his thorough grasp of the 
language and of the proper use and connotation of 
words. 

8702. With regard to the posting of Divisional 
Officers, who is that done by?—Civilian Officers are 
posted by the Government. 

8703. Do you think it would be possible that they 
should be posted by the Collectors—I mean dis¬ 
tributed by the Collectors ?—I do not see very much 
objection to that. 

8704. You see no objection?—-Speaking, without 
consideration, I see no very serious objection, pro¬ 
vided the posting is to a division where suitable 
accommodation has been provided. 

8705. On the whole you think it would be a good 
thing to do?—Yes, just the same as the posting of 
native Divisional Officers. 

8706. Can the Collector post his subordinates?— 
He cannot post them to a division which is occu¬ 
pied by a Civilian, but I think he can post them to 
other divisions which are not occupied by Civilian 
Officers. 

8707. With regard to the grading of tahsildars, 
have you anything to say to us ?—This Government 
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object to putting them on a provincial list—that is, 
a list for the whole province—on the ground that 
that would be centralizing instead of decentralizing. 
If you put the tahsildars on a provincial list for 
the whole Presidency, then their appointment and 
movement would fall on the Board of Revenue. 
What I favour is that the tahsildars should be 
graded personally in their own district ; so that 
they may be kept ordinarily to their own district, 
and then the Collector can move them about, and 
they will get their grade pay independently of 
what particular taluk they are in charge of. 

8708. Could the Collector do that now ?—At 
present their pay is localised, and though a man 
may continue to do duty in that taluk even with 
the higher pay to which he would be entitled if he 
was moved, this cannot be done without the special 
sanction of the Board of Revenue. Of course that 
is a very cumbrous method, and a Collector 
naturally does not care to write up about things 
more than he can help. If the tahsildars were 
graded personally within the district that would 
be a great improvement. 

8709. But the Collector now can move the tah- 
sildar if he wants to do so without reference to 
higher authority 1—The pay being localised, if a 
tahsildar rises by seniority to such a position that 
he is entitled to a higher grade pay, he must be 
posted to a taluk to which that pay is attached. 


8717. Under your system of the Board of xh* Hon. Mr. 

Revenue each member has to tour over the whole 0. S. Forbet. 

Presidency ?—He may do so, but I imagine the 

Board of Revenue more or less divide the Presidency 3 1907. 

amongst themselves every year. 

8718. But each member, having a great number 
of duties to perform, instead of touring in one 
particular territorial area, in order to get through 
the work, now has to tour over the whole Presi-. 
dency?—Yes, his jurisdiction is over the whole 
Presidency. 

8719. And therefore, he has to visit the whole 
Presidency ?—Yes, at some time or other; of 
course, he may be particularly concerned with 
some districts more than others. 

8720. You say that if the Board of Revenue were 
replaced by Divisional Commissioners, six Com¬ 
missioners would be required. Upon what prin¬ 
ciple are you fixing the number six ?—That is only 
a rough estimate ; perhaps more would be required. 

Taking the standard of Bombay, which is roughly 
half the area and half the population, we should 
require six here, because they require three in 
Bombay. In Bengal they have not got the same 
revenue duties, but I imagine that the standard 
there would make it probably at least six ; taking 
the standard of Bombay, exclusive of Sind, we 
might require more than six. 


8710. By the Collector?—Yes, the Collector can 
do it, but if he wants to keep him in the taluk in 
which he is serving on a higher pay than is at¬ 
tached to that taluk, then he has to go to the Board 
of Revenue for special sanction. 

8711. Then you say that in a certain number 
of cases of delegation an amendment of the law 
would be required ; you mean amendment of the 
Indian law?—Yes. 

8712. So that any movement by the Madras 
Government would be impossible ?—Only by 
amending our own law. We have the Regulation 
or Act VII. of 1828, in which there is the fullest 
power to delegate. Every Divisional Officer in this 
Presidency has exactly the same powers as the 
Divisional Collector ex-officio, and every other 
Assistant Collector or Deputy Collector may be 
vested with those powers, if he is not in full charge 
of a division, subject to the control of the Collector. 
The Collector has the fullest power of delegation 
under the Regulation, and in all our Acts the word 
“ Collector ” does not mean District Collector neces¬ 
sarily ; if it stands alone it may mean any 
Divisional Officer ; every Divisional Officer has 
exactly the same power as the Collector in his own 
division under the Regulation of 1828. 

8713. Then as to paragraph 31 ; would you tell 
us whether these references about alienations cause 
considerable delay ?—<1 do not know that they cause 
any particular delay. 

8714. It is only the necessity of reference that 
you object to?—That is all ; I do not know that it 
is very important, but still a reference is required 
to the Government of India if a piece of waste land 
over a certain value is alienated. 

8715. Have you considered what the pecuniary 
effect of this might be if you alienated land in 
growing cities ; you might desire to help some 
particular industry and to give them a piece of 
what is now waste land, but which 20 years hence 
would turn out to be a very valuable gift?—If it 
were a gift of land which was not actually in a town 
it would be subject to assessment, and that assess¬ 
ment is revised every 30 years. If it is town land, 
it would be liable to town duty, and that is revis- 
able in the same way. 


8721. Or less ?—I do not think we could possibly 
do with less, having regard to the extent of the 
jurisdiction. 

8722. You say that every district of the Pres¬ 
idency is visited by at least one member of the 
Board at least once in a year?—That I take it is 
their standard. 

8723. That would mean, there being four mem¬ 
bers of the Board, that each district had one- 
fourth of its requirements attended to every year? 
—By the Board as a Board, but then the Board 
are not Commissioners. 

8724. But the requirements of each district of 
the province will be about equal in the different 
spheres of influence which the Board exercise?— 
That might be so. Then the Board of Revenue 
are confined entirely to revenue duties; they do 
not exercise the duties of a Commissioner, for 
instance, in connection with other departments of 
the administration, neither local and municipal, 
nor judicial, nor public. 

8725. But with regard to those functions which 
the Board of Revenue exercise, only one-fourth of 
the requirements of each district can be attended 
to in any ono year?—I understand what you mean; 
I do not know that you can go by any arithmetical 
proportion. When the member concerned with 
agriculture visits a district, his primary duties 
have reference to agriculture alone. There are 
only two Land Revenue Members. 

8726. As I understand, the practice now obtains 
in the Board of Revenue, when they go into the 
district, of not doing the whole work of the Board 
of Revenue, but doing the work which is allotted 
to the member under the portfolio system?—The 
Government issued instructions some years ago 
that when a member of the Board of Revenue 
visited a district, though his primary duty was 
with reference to his own department, he should 
inquire into any general matters which might 
come up before the other members of the Board, 
and 1 think there is a system of making a note 
which is given to any member who is going down 
to a district of anything that has arisen in any 
other department of a special character, so that 
he may go into it. 


8716. Then in paragraph 32 you say you consider 8727. Have you made inquiries at all as to this? 
that all restrictions on the powers of Local Govern- —No, but I understand that to be the practice, 
ments in the matter of the alienation of land , 

revenues should be removed ; would that mean the 8728. You think at all events that under the 
removal of a great number of references ?—There P re f nt arrangements the land revenue system 
are a good many references to the Government of W0I * S ver y smoothly. Yes. 

India under that, but the conditions under which 8729. Then you say that the Government are 

grants are made are very strict and specific, and prepared to authorise Local Boards to incur ex- 

there is the right of resumption if the conditions penditure from their balances, but you are not 

are not fulfilled ; really there is very little neces- prepared at present to authorise them to spend the 

sity for any further reference. money within their budgets without the control of 
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Government?—Within their budget as passed by 
Government. 

8730. I understand that you would relax the 
control of Government upon the balances but not 
upon the budget?—What is meant is that Local 
Boards might be enabled to take money out of 
their balances for a sanctioned scheme. 

8731. Only for a sanctioned scheme?—Yes, not 
for an unsanctioned scheme. 

8732. What proportion to incomo must be the 
limit of the balance?—It is 10 per cent. In some 
cases we have reduced it to 8, and in some cases 
we have reduced it still lower; there is a minimum 
balance that they are bound to keep, but they 
often have balances much in excess of that. 

8733. Would you reduce the balance which they 
are bound to keep?—No, I would not reduce their 
working balance. 

8734. But if they have a large balance you 
would be prepared to say, “ Well, the scheme is a 
good one and wo will give you sanction ” ?—Yes. 
The scheme probably has been sanctioned, and 
they want a reappropriation. They might do that 
themselves. 

8735. Would that be much of an increase of 
power?—They ordinarily settle their own schemes 
themselves; they are sanctioned by Government, 
and the sanctions aro mostly formal; the Govern¬ 
ment do not go into the details of the ordinary 
schemes that come up, affecting the construction of 
roads, sanitary improvements, hospitals, and so 
on, unless the cost exceeds an amount which re¬ 
quires sanction under the rules. 

8736. You think that the present powers en¬ 
joyed by district municipalities are sufficient ?—As 
a matter of fact we delegate from time to time 
extra powers; for instance only last year we dele¬ 
gated considerable powers to municipalities. 

8737. To the municipalities or the Chairman?— 
To the Chairman I think. I do not know any case 
in which it has been given to the municipality 
itself. The Chairman is the executive head. 

8738. Can you develop a sense of responsibility 
unless you allow people to run the chance of mak¬ 
ing serious mistakes, and even, if you like, 
abusing their powers?—Is that, may I ask, as to 
establishments or generally? 

8739. Generally?-—The passing of the budget by 
Government, that is the sanctioning of the ex¬ 
penditure of a municipality, will I think always 
be necessary, because all these municipalities are 
more or less in debt; I think their aggregate debt 
is probably 30 or 35 lakhs now. 

8740. Has the Government guaranteed that 
debt?—-Most- of these loans havo been given by 
Government; a few have been raised privately, but 
those who lend money to a municipality lend it 
(and they will, I hope, lend more freely in the 
future) because they know that the financial con¬ 
trol is in the hands of Government; the munici¬ 
palities would not get any loan at all, I think, 
if the budget did not go to Government and was 
passed by them ; not that the Government inter¬ 
fere in details, but they see that the financial 
position is fairly maintained. 

8741. Would thoso persons whose money is 
necessary for the development of municipal 
schomes lend that money unless the Government 
maintained its present control?—Certainly not. 

8742. And therefore you think it would be un¬ 
wise to grant further powers to municipalities?— 
I think it would be unwise to relax financial con¬ 
trol ; otherwise, the Government interfere very 
little with the schemes of the municipalities. In 
large schemes where they come for a loan, such as 
a largo water supply scheme, the municipal 
finances are more thoroughly overhauled, and the 
municipality has got to show how it is going to 
liquidate the loan. 

8743. You say, “Owing to the great likelihood 
of abuse of the power of appointment, the Govern¬ 
ment consider it desirable to retain this control in 
their hands.” What do you mean by “ in their 


hands ”; is it in the hands of the Board of 
Revenue or of the Collector or of the Government? 
—That is in the hands of Government whether 
exercised by the Collector or not. 

8744. It might make a difference ?—No, I think 
not from the point of view of the municipality. 
The power of appointment is with the munici¬ 
pality ; all that the Government does is to sanction 
the pay of the post. 

8745. Could that be done by a Collector or an 
officer subordinate to him?—Certainly, there would 
be no objection to that. 

8746. (Sir Frederic Lely.) Has not the tendency 
of recent years been to discourage collective action 
by the Board of Revenue?—I do not think there 
has been any special discussion as to the merits of 
collective action ; that is a matter entirely for the 
Board themselves. 

8747. You say that the result of the reorganisa¬ 
tion of the Board of Revenue effected in 1884 was 
“to convert the Board into a body composed of 
four Heads of Departments, capable indeed of col¬ 
lective action, but ordinarily acting singly, each 
having charge of branches of work with which the 
other members have no concern ” ?—That was the 
object of the Statute of 1884. 

8748. Would you be prepared rather to go back 
upon that ? Do you not think that that joint 
action tends to counteract what has been com¬ 
plained of in other parts of India, namely, depart¬ 
mentalism—that each department goes off on its 
own lines?—In principle, the Government in cases 
of that sort would be the controlling force, but the 
Board have the power in all large matters to 
consult together and come to a decision. 

8749. The tendency in these later days is not 
to consult together except on some very special 
occasion. What would you say to a system under 
which the scope of the Board was widened so as to 
include tho other branches of the administration 
which are not at presont included, and combine 
with that more mobility—by insisting that mem¬ 
bers of the Board should spend a considerable por¬ 
tion of each year visiting the districts, each 
member being expected, when visiting a district, 
to take a general interest in matters not within 
his own department?—The Board as at present 
constituted could not possibly do it. 

8750. Could you not, if necessary, add another 
member?.—I do not think another member would 
overtake those duties; as it is, they complain that 
they have more work than they can do. 

8751. You think that evon with the addition of 
another member the Board would not be strong 
enough?—I do not think so. 

8752. Even supposing that Government dele¬ 
gated a great deal more powers to local bodies 
than they now possess, that would relieve the Local 
and Municipal Department of a certain amount 
of w ork; even so you think the Board would be 
overloaded?—I think so, as long as they are a col¬ 
lective body sitting at headquarters in Madras. 

8753. But you admit that thero would be a con¬ 
siderable gain by the joint action of a body which 
would also on its other side be in considerable 
touch w’ith the people?-—As a theoretical proposi¬ 
tion, yes. 

8754. But you do not think it would work?—I 
do not think it would be practical. 

8755. As to your paragraph 41, do you not think 
that as compared with what you ask tho Govern¬ 
ment of India, the concessions that you propose to 
the local bodies are, shall we say, a little bit 
grudging, or perhaps I should say meagre?—In 
what respect? 

8756. You do not propose to give the munici¬ 
palities very much power?—They have large 
powers now'. 

8757. I am speaking now particularly of power 
over their budgets?—They frame their own budget, 
and it is very rarely that the Government inter¬ 
fere. 
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8768. But the Government retains the full power 
o£ doing so?—Yes, but unless the thing is outside 
the provisions of the law or anything of that sort, 
then if (hey have the money the Government do 
not interfere; the main thing for the Government 
is to see that their budget is covered. 

8759. They retain the final responsibility for the 
budget 1—They retain it, but in practice they do 
not interfere. 

8760. What would you say to a compromise by 
which the Government should concede to the muni¬ 
cipalities full power over their budgets, but should 
recognise in a more formal way than they do at 
present the position of the Collector as their official 
adviser? For instance, suppose they proposed to 
incur some wasteful expenditure on establishment, 
they would require the Collector to issue to them 
a formal and official protest recording his opinion 
and requiring them to reconsider it ; I am speaking 
now of the better class of municipalities?—I am 
afraid the Collector could not possibly do the work ; 
local and municipal administration is very 
specialised. 


kind of consultative body in regard to these ^ j 
matters. I do not know any districts in which q & I'orh 

there are such bodies even with regard to educa- - 

tion, but there would be no objection to extending 3 Dec,, 190 
the power. ' - 

8769. From the evidence we have had before us 
we have learnt that such sub-committees are not 
formed, but sometimes the duties are entrusted to 
single members. You would have no objection to 
trying the experiment of forming such sub-com¬ 
mittees and seeing how they work ?—Not at all. 

8770. (Mr. Hichens.) Am I to understand from 
what is said in this memorandum that what the 
Madras Government intend to convey is that they 
recognise the evil of transfers, but are not prepared 
to make any specific recommendations to the Com¬ 
mission?— They recognise that transfers, as a 
matter of fact, like other incidents of life, are 
evils, but they do not know of any remedy. 

8771. Has any specific enquiry been made into 
the question of transfers by a committee or other¬ 
wise of recent years ?—The question has been under 
consideration at different times for years and years. 


8761. Would that be your only objection to it— 
that the Collector would not find time ; do you not 
think the experiment would be worth trying in the 
better municipalities?—From that point of view I 
do not know that they would think there was any 
difference between the Collector and the Govern¬ 
ment. 

8762. I am not speaking of giving the Collector 
any absolute power—only the power of giving 
formal and official advice and requiring the muni¬ 
cipality to re-consider their decision? — That is 
what is done now ; the Government do not carry 
out proposals which they make to a municipal 
Council unless there is a resolution of the Council 
approving the proposal when it is sent back. 

8763. You think an arrangement of that sort 
would not materially differ from the present 
arrangement?—I think not, and besides that you 
would not have the advice of a specialised depart¬ 
ment trained in this particular branch of adminis¬ 
tration. 

8764. (Mr. Dutt.) Under the law a Secretary has 
to be appointed to each municipality and approved 
by the Government, and the law vests the Secre¬ 
tary with all power to act in consultation with the 
Chairman. I)o you think it would develop a 
greater sense of responsibility in the members if 
the duties were distributed to small sub-committees 
of the municipality instead of being all vested in 
the Secretary ?—I think so ; I do not regard the 
system of the Secretary as a very desirable one. 

8765. With regard to the other proposal, have 
you any objection to form small sub-committees, 
and entrust them with different departments of 
the municipal work, and let members do their own 
work themselves?—I do not know that they cannot 
do that at present. 

8766. They can do it only with regard to a few 
things according to the law. Under section 38 they 
can only look after the schools and hospitals and 
choultries, and nothing else. Have you any objec¬ 
tion to extend that section to other matters?—I do 
not think there would be any objection to that. 

8767. Then about the District Boards. Under 
the present law there can be sub-committees only 
to look after those institutions, not to prepare the 
budget or to look after public works, or anything 
else. Would there be any objection to extend that 
section so as to devolve those duties on sub-com¬ 
mittees formed of District Board members — of 
course, under the supervision of the Chairman?— 
No, I think there would be no objection. 

8768. You think that that would be an improve¬ 
ment in the right direction ?—Yes, I do not think 
there could be any harm in that ; the only thing 
is, they have had this power for years, it has been 
before them, and they have never used it. That 
might show that it is not in accordance with their 
own ideas. Both the Municipal and District Board 
Acts authorise these local authorities not only to 
form sub-committee®, but to join with them the 
respectable inhabitants of the area and form a 


8772. But there has been no committee consider¬ 
ing it?—There has been no committee. As to the 
grading of officers below a Collector, one of the 
main objects was to lessen transfers. 

8773. But there has been no specific enquiry?— 
There has been no committee appointed ; the 
question has been constantly thought of. 

8774. With regard to the Board of Revenue, do 
you think it is more desirable to have a second 
deliberative body in the case of revenue matters, 
than in the case of local and municipal matters? 
As I understand, the Board of Revenue is a 
deliberative body with regard to certain matters ; 
would you think it more important to have a 
deliberative body in regard to those than to have 
one in regard to local and municipal matters?— 
In the one case it affects the imperial revenues ; in 
the other case these affairs are supposed to be 
entrusted to the people themselves. 

8775. I understand your answer is that you do 
think it is more important in the case of revenue 
matters?—I do not know that the question could 
be answered in that way ; of course, the more 
deliberation you have about anything the better ; 
but the question is whether there can be any 
practical scheme for carrying it out. 

8776. Would you say, for example, that it is 
desirable to have a second deliberative body in 
regard to revenue matters, but that it is not nearly 
so important to have a deliberative body in regard 
to the other departments of Government?—I do 
not think I could answer that question either yes 
or no. As to the local and municipal matters, 
no doubt, the more deliberation the better ; such 
a body would give orders with more authority and 
probably better work would be done. 

8777. There is no special reason, that you know 
of, why there should be a deliberative body in 
regard to revenue matters any more than with 
regard to other matters?—I am prepared to say 
yes to that. 

8778. Then you say : " The Government are 

strongly of opinion that to hand over the control 
of these matters to a specialist, brought up in the 
traditions of an expert department, would be 
fraught with the gravest danger to the well-being 
and content of the Presidency.” Suppose you had 
the Forest Officers and others in the province 
subject to the authority of the Collector in execu¬ 
tive matters, but, where they differed from one 
another, the matter had to be referred, not to the 
specialist Head of a Department, but to the 
Government ; would your objection to a specialist, 
as Head of his Department, cease?—That is the 
present position. 

8779. But you have some one over him?—The 
Board of Revenue and the Collector are over the 
specialists ; the Conservator of Forests is under 
the Board of Revenue. 

8780. But you would not leave him with the 
powers he has now, or, perhaps, a little amplified 
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in regard to technical and special matters, and 
make any reference as to policy direct to the 
Government ?—You mean to the Government as 
opposed to the Board of Revenue? 

8781. Yes?—I do not think it matters very much 
whether it goes to the Board of Revenue or to 
the Government, so long as it does not go to a 
department. The Collector is head of the Forest 
Department in his own district. His Forest 
Officer is his scientiiic adviser, who is also respon¬ 
sible for all the technical forestry ; but whether 
the appeal went to the Board of Revenue or tortile 
Government is, more or less, a matter of which 
has most time for it. 

8782. (Mr. Meyer.) You were for some time Under¬ 
secretary to the Government in the Home Depart¬ 
ment about 20 years ago?—Yes. 

8783. In that capacity you saw a great deal of 
the work from the different provinces. Comparing 
that time with the present, should you say that 
there had been an increase in centralization, or a 
decrease?—Of course I can only speak so far as 
regards the effects with reference to this Presidency. 
Except, perhaps, within very recent years, I think 
there has been no increase in centralization, so 
far as I know, unless it be in the appointment of 
these Inspectors-General and Directors-General, 
and the effect of those is, perhaps, more in antici¬ 
pated, than actual, interference. 

8784. It is very often stated in the papers that 
the Government of India is constantly encroaching 
on the functions of provincial Governments and 
grabbing power from them ; do you consider there 
is any foundation for that statement ?—I do not 
think so. so far as regards the Madras Presidency. 

8785. On the contrary have powers been dele¬ 
gated from time to time?—Yes. 

8786. Then, so far as things have gone, there has 
been some devolution, though, of course, it is a 
matter of opinion whether it is sufficient or not, 
but as compared with 20 years ago, there have been 
larger powers granted to the provincial Govern¬ 
ments—to the Madras Government, at any rate?— 

I do not think there has been much interference 
with this Presidency ; the interference of the Home 
Department with the Governments under the 
Lieutenant-Governors is of quite a different charac¬ 
ter and degree. 

8787. You have spoken of the Imperial Inspec¬ 
tors-General as being primarily of use as the 
advising officers to the Government of India. 
Might not the provincial Governments make use 
of them as advisers to themselves?—Certainly, and 
with the Directors-General I have had most in¬ 
structive conversations ; I do not think there is 
any objection on that score. 

8788. But, as a matter of expediency, might not 
the provincial Government derive a great deal of 
benefit by asking the Inspectors-General as to what 
was being done in other provinces and so on?— 
No doubt they might. 

878!). In your experience have reforms been in¬ 
itiated by the Government of India to a consider¬ 
able extent—general reforms in administration ?— 
Yes, undoubtedly. 

8790. More so than by the provincial Govern¬ 
ment?—No, I should not say that. 

8791. Both have done the work?—The provincial 
Government are more or less every day doing some¬ 
thing in the way of reform—or trying to. 

8792. You mentioned that it was a general rule 
in the case of privilege leave vacancies (which may 
last up to three months) whenever a Collector 
takes leave, to appoint the successor on the spot 
as far as possible ; does that apply in the case of a 
longer vacancy—a six months’ vacancy, for in¬ 
stance?—No, it is not generally adopted in that 
case, because when a man goes on long leave, some 
senior man generally thinks that he ought to be 
put in to act. 

8793. You think it goes by seniority?—Yes. 

8794. Might that not be relaxed in the case of 
acting officers ?—There is no doubt it could be 


done ; of course, there would be an outcry from 
those who were deprived of pay. 

8795. But I mean in the interests of the State? 
—Yes, I should not mind its being done. 

8796. You spoke of objection to transfers by the 
personal grading of Divisional Officers. Can you 
tell me to whom that measure was due ; did the 
Government of India order it, or did the Madras 
Government order it ?—I think the Government of 
India ordered it. 

8797. The Madras Government having previously 
declined it?—Yes; a former Government. 

8798. The question has been raised as to whether 
there should not be some greater selection in 
regard to Collectors ; do you think there should or 
are the Collectors all satisfactory at present —The 
Government, of course, try to select as Collectors 
the best men they can ; no doubt there are some 
who are unsatisfactory ; there must always be 
some who are unsatisfactory, because the whole 
bodv of Collectors is about 30. One reason why 
they are trusted with powers is the control and 
supervision under which they work ; you cannot 
trust every Collector, but as there is the Board of 
Revenue and Government above them, you can give 
them large powers. 

8799. Would you be in favour of the more rigid 
rejection of men who are unfit to be Collectors 
when the time arrived at which they were to be 
selected?—Yes, I think I would. 

8800. And of getting rid of them on proportion¬ 
ate pensions?—Yes I have suggested that more 
than once. v The Government of India only grants 
them proportionate pensions on the ground of ill- 
health. 

8801. As to restrictions on land alienation. You 
said that if a piece of land was given in a grow¬ 
ing town it would still pay taxes, whether muni¬ 
cipal or Government taxes ; but might not the 
laud possibly be required for Government offices? 
Then it would be taken up under the Land 
Acquisition Act. 

8802. And the Government would have to pay 
heavily for what they had previously given as a 
free gift?—The question, I understand, is whether 
the Government of India, or the Local Government, 
would better anticipate any matter of that sort. 

8803. You have spoken of certain Acts which 
enable full delegation by the Collector of any of 
his powers to the Divisional Officer. Is the exer¬ 
cise of his discretion restricted in any way by 
Board’s Standing Orders, or other departmental 
instructions ?—The Board's Standing Orders no 
doubt direct that certain things shall be done by 
the Collector, but in every Act which is passed the 
word ‘'Collector” means the Divisional Officer, and 
primii facie every Divisional Officer has the full 
powers of a Collector. 

8804. But the Collector may sometimes be pre¬ 
cluded departmentally from doing what he might 
do legally?—Yes, but still there is no legal dis¬ 
ability requiring to be removed by legislation. 

8805. Do you consider that there might be any 
reduction in the number of cases assigned to the 
full Board by the rules of business, or to the two 
Land Revenue Members ?—I am not sufficiently ac¬ 
quainted with the Board’s work to say. 

8806. May I follow up a question that was asked 
as to these land revenue matters that are dealt 
with by the Board of Revenue ; do they not affect 
the whole province?—Yes. 

8807. Whereas questions relating to a Local 
Board or a municipality would affect, only that 
particular area usually ?—Yes. 

8808. I gather that you consider that under the 
present system of administration in Madras the 
Collector has practically become, in many matters, 
a Commissioner?—He is practically so, on account 
of the size of his district ; the Divisional Officers 
practically exercise all the powers of a Collector. 

8809. Would you be in favour of recognising that 
position still further by giving him some of the 
powers that the Board of Revenue possess, and by 
letting him in turn devolve larger powers on his 
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Divisional Officers—speaking generally, of course? 
—Speaking generally, no doubt, one would say 
yes ; but in the first place the question crops up, 
whether the Collector can do very much more than 
he is doing, if you devolve very much more power 
upon him ; and, in the second place, as I said 
before, you must have regard to the fact that all 
Collectors are not men you can trust in the same 
degree. Under no system could you get 30 men of 
an equal trustworthiness. 

8810. There must be some general power of con¬ 
trol, but you do not think that with regard to 
details their power of control could be expediently 
relaxed ?—I do not think so, with that number of 
Collectors. 

8811. May I put it that your committee is going 
to consider what general control is necessary, and 
how far Collectors may get larger powers in points 
of detail?—Yes. 

8812. As regards the local and municipal work, 
it has been suggested to us by some witnesses that 
there is a certain amount of interference by de¬ 
partments in the work df Boards and municipali¬ 
ties—that they have to spend so much on education 
at the dictation of the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, so much on sanitation at the dictation of the 
sanitary authorities; is that your view?—In that 
sphere, of course, the Government intervenes and 
regulates ; the Sanitary Commissioner and Sanitary 
Engineer are very keen to have their schemes 
carried out; the education people want more 
schools ; it is a question how the finances are to be 
distributed amongst these competing objects. But, 
of course, the municipality have the whip hand ; if 
they say, “We are not going to sanction it,’’ and 
they do not sanction it, the Sanitary Engineer 
cannot insist. 

8813. But may not the Government insert 
Rs. 10,000 in the budget for some project that the 
Sanitary Commissioner has advocated—assuming 
that the municipality has a balance to pay for it ? 
—I do not know any case in which the Government 
have done that. They send it down to the muni¬ 
cipality and say, “This recommendation has been 
made, will you pass a resolution ?’’ I do not think 
we ever put anything of that sort into the budget 
without having a previous resolution of the muni¬ 
cipality. 

8814. Two or three witnesses have told us that 
the Sanitary Board as at present constituted is 
unnecessary ; is that your view ?—The Sanitary 
Board was constituted primarily as a sort of Board 
of Appeal ; when it was first constituted there were 
differences between the Sanitary Engineer and the 
Sanitary Commissioner; the Engineer said some 
improvement ought to be carried out in a particular 
way ; the Commissioner said he did not agree ; 
then as referees the Surgeon-General, who was a 
sort of superior to the Sanitary Commissioner, and 
the Chief Engineer, who was superior to the 
Sanitary Engineer, were formed into a Board, with 
a Civilian as a third party to represent district 
interests—a man who knew district work. The 
Local and Municipal Secretary on that Board does 
not represent the Local and Municipal Depart¬ 
ment ; he represents the District Officer. It was 
a Collector who was appointed at first; there were 
difficulties in obtaining the services of a Collector, 
so the Secretary of the Local and Municipal De¬ 
partment was put on ex-officio as representing, not 
the Local and Municipal Department, so much as 
the District Officer. Of course, it was also con¬ 
venient, because it saved him time when the cases 
came before the department afterwards. 

8815. The system has been in vogue for 20 years ? 
—Yes. 

8816. Now that it is well established, is this 
check—this sort of Appellate Court as you have 
described it—-necessary ?—No, I think it is quite 
possible to re-model the Sanitary Board, and to 
raise the limit of the cost of the work for which 
the sanction of the Sanitary Board is required, and 
perhaps to make the Sanitary Board consist of the 
Sanitary Commissioner and the Sanitary Engineer. 
The difficulty would be when they differed in 
opinion. 

33256 


8817. You spoke of the necessity of keeping a 
fairly tight hand over the budgets of the ordinary 
municipalities, on the ground that they borrowed 
money and so forth. Would that apply to the 
Presidency Municipality, or would you ^consider 
that that was on a different footing?—The Cor¬ 
poration of Madras is on a different footing. 

8818. Is it necessary there for the Government to 
control the budget and to appoint a number of the 
municipal staff?—I certainly think it is absolutely 
necessary for the Government to control the bud¬ 
get, because of the enormous amount of money 
that we are constantly lending to the Corporation. 

8819. Certain witnesses have spoken of the un¬ 
satisfactory morale of the tahsildar ; do you think 
that the tahsildar is a much less pure person than 
the district munsiff?—I do not think that com¬ 
parison can be made ; they are very much the same 
class ; if there is misconduct among the tahsildars, 
I should say that there was some amount amongst 
the district munsiffs. 

8820. The tahsildar begins as a Rs. 15 or Rs. 20 
clerk, as a rule ; do you consider that that is quite 
satisfactory ?—No, I have been trying to work out 
a scheme which would separate, as they do in 
England, the lower from the higher subordinate 
staff. A person who enters the Collector’s office at 
the present day looks forward .to rising to be a 
Deputy Collector and Magistrate, and he should 
get there after being a tahsildar, and with experi¬ 
ence gathered in the Collector’s and the District 
Magistrate's offices. What I should like (I do not 
know whether it could be done) is to have a lower 
establishment, simply a clerical establishment, 
going up to Rs. 60 or Rs. 70 and stopping there, 
and to recruit as a superior establishment 
graduates and so on, beginning at Rs. 50 or Rs. 60, 
who would be the men from whom our tahsildars 
and Deputy Collectors would be chosen afterwards. 

8821. (Sir Steyning Edgerley.) In this Presidency 
you have very wide delegating Acts; have you 
ever heard any sort of public complaint against 
them—that they give too much power to the Exe¬ 
cutive, and so on?—-No; when the Legislature are 
considering a Bill they always understand that the 
“ Collector ’’ means a Divisional Officer, and there¬ 
fore, when a provision in the Bill is under con¬ 
sideration, that point is kept in mind. 

8822. For instance, the Court of Wards Act 
has got a similar section, section 8. When that 
was passed would a similar consideration also be 
present?—Yes. 

8823. It is obvious on the schedules that 
there will be a good deal of legislation if much 
delegation is to be made, and it is also obvious 
from your saying that these are only models, that 
it cannot be final—that it will go on continuously? 
—Quite so. 

8824. In paragraph 24 you say that the Govern¬ 
ment are “ inclined to think ” that it would re¬ 
quire specific legislation to delegate powers or to 
withdraw any delegation of powers. Is that a 
final opinion, or do you keep a certain amount of 
open mind about it?—No; personally I think it is 
not open. Without specific legislation it is im¬ 
possible to avoid breaking faith with the legisla¬ 
tures. Every single Act that is passed was 
considered carefully, and the Legislature consid¬ 
ered whether it was the Collector or the District 
Collector who should be given certain powers. 
Now to give a general power of delegation would 
sweep the whole of that way. 

8825. Then you say that we may take this as a 
very definite expression of opinion?—It certainly 
is in my view. 

8826. The difference of pay between a Sub-Col¬ 
lector and a Collector is Rs. 600 or Rs. 700?_ 

Rs. 700 or Rs. 800 a month difference. 

8827. So that a transfer in such a case would 
involve a considerable loss?—Yes. 

8828. You spoke in answer to a question of the 
interests of the State. Do you think that the 
public advantage involved is sufficiently great to 
justify any sort of system of allowance to officers 
that you do not promote in order to avoid a 
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transfer? There is a system in vogue on a very 
small scale elsewhere by which, if an officer is 
entitled to promotion, and he cannot bo moved for 
reasons of State, a compensation allowance is given 
to that particular officer. Do you think that the 
amount of public interests involved here would 
justify something of that sort?—I should think it 
would in some circumstances. 

8829. Is it a great loss to the encouragement of 
Local Government, and so on, that the whole of 
this work should come direct into the Secretariat 
and not be under the control of a touring superior 
officer who can go round and see exactly what is 
required?—I do not think so. All that work 
passes through the Collector and the District Col¬ 
lector ; they can make any remark they please 
upon it and it then goes up to the Local and 
Municipal Secretariat, where they are constantly 
dealing with problems of the kind all over the 
Presidency. 

8830. Let us assume the hypothesis for the 
moment that it should come to be a choice whether 
the Board of Revenue should continue, or whether 
you should enlarge the Board so as to take in 
these outside departments which it does not at 
present administer. Which system would you pre¬ 
fer?—Well, I have no experience of the other 
system, it is difficult to say. 

8831. {Chairman.) Do the members of the Coun¬ 
cil here go down to the Secretariat or work at 
their own residences?—They work at their own 
residences; there is no accommodation for them 
here. 

8832. The Civil Surgeon of a district is both the 
Medical and Sanitary Officer?—He is the District 
Medical and Sanitary Officer. 

8833. A Civil Surgeon is therefore serving two 
masters, whose powers, so far as he is concerned, 
are equal?—Yes. 

8834. Is that a satisfactory system?—I do not 
think that in practice there has been any or very 
much friction. The Surgeon-General inspects the 
hospitals of the Civil Surgeon who as Medical and 
Sanitary Officer is responsible for sanitary im¬ 
provements. 

8835. Is that establishment, so far as the head 
is concerned, worth keeping separate from the 
medical establishment ?—If you mean that there 
should be a Sanitary Commissioner as distinct 
from the Surgeon-General, I think so distinctly. 


8836. In your judgment, should some discre¬ 
tionary power be given to remit dry revenue—you 
will observe that I say “discretionary power”?— 
I do not quite understand what would be served 
by the proposed delegation. It is a general prin¬ 
ciple that anything which is exceptional in the 
constitution should not be left to local officers, but 
should be determined by some superior authority. 
The whole of the imperial land revenue is fixed on 
the understanding that there are no dry remis¬ 
sions. Dry remissions are only given in the case 
of grievous calamity. So far as any raiyat is 
concerned, it does not matter to him whether the 
remission is given to him by the Collector or 
whether it is sanctioned afterwards by superior 
authority. The rules distinctly lay down that if a 
Collector thinks there is a case for dry remission 
he is to suspend the collection at once, and notify 
the fact in every village, and then refer for orders, 
and if he does not get the orders from the Board 
of Revenue in time he can extend the period of 
suspension, so that no one suffers. The raiyat 
does not suffer on account of the Collector's not 
having himself the power of dry remission. The 
power of dry remission, like the power of dealing 
with other people’s money, is so very liable to 
abuse, that with a variety of Collectors, with all 
sorts of sympathies, or want of sympathies, it is 
a matter which the Government has not so far 
thought of allowing a Collector to control finally. 
As I say, nobody suffers, because any Collector 
may at once suspend the collection of the land 
revenue. 

8837. Therefore, from your point of view, the 
power of suspension is equal to a power of tem¬ 
porary remission?—Absolutely. The question of 
dry remission does not arise in any sudden sort of 
way ; before the question can ever arise, the dis¬ 
tricts have been going from bad to worse, and they 
have been inspected, and the Famine Commis¬ 
sioner has probably come down. There is no ques¬ 
tion of sudden oalamity which is not fully covered. 

8838. The Famine Commissioner only comes 
down in case of widespread calamity?—But those 
are the cases in which dry remission is granted. 

8839. I am talking of what could be possible in 
an exceptional case?—If a man’s field is actually 
swept away by a flood, the Collector has full 
power to grant him the necessary relief. It must 
lie remembered that this is imperial revenue. 

{The witness withdrew.) 


The Hon. Mr. G. Stokes was called and examined. 


8840. (Chairman.) You are Senior Member of 
the Governor’s Council?—Yes. 

8841. ’What portfolios do you hold in the 
Government ?—I hold the Revenue, the Financial, 
and Pensions. 

8842. In the statement that “the Government 
are generally satisfied with the principles under¬ 
lying the scheme of the revised provincial settle¬ 
ment recently forwarded for their opinion by the 
Government of India,” what are we to under¬ 
stand you to mean by the word “ principles ” ?— 
Perhaps I could define it better by saying what it 
is not; it does not mean limits. The principles of 
the settlement, so far as they go, are right, but 
the settlement itself is not complete. In all its 
principles it is not fully defined. I consider that 
the income of the Local Government should be its 
own; that its power over its expenditure should 
be much more complete. So far as they go, the 
principles of the settlement are correct, and a very 
vast improvement on what existed before. The 
settlement now is more or less certain and fixed; 
formerly it was subject to frequent revision in all 
its details. The principle of division of heads of 
revenue is carried out much further and more 
completely in this settlement than it ever has been 
before. Those are two enormous advantages over 
the original system. But what I mean is that I 
do not think fixity has gone far enough yet. 

8843. What do you mean by saying, “ Means 
should bo found to enable the Local Government 


to obtain money for large public undertakings,” 
and so on; that is I suppose that the Local 
Government should have liberty to borrow?— 
Whether the Government of India should borrow, 
or wheither it should be the Local Government, 
may be a matter of discussion ; it may be that it 
is cheaper for the Government of India to obtain 
tho money for the Local Government in every case. 
Provided the Local Government gets the money, it 
does not seem to be of any very great importance 
whether it is the Local Government that borrows 
or the Government of India. If the Local Govern¬ 
ment were, so to speak, more autonomous, it 
should have the power of borrowing. 

8844. Upon what authority?—As far as I can 
understand the law, the whole revenues of India 
vest in the Secretary of State, and it would be 
under the orders of the Secretary of State in very 
much the same way that the Government of India 
borrows now. 

8845. Do you suggest that upon questions of 
borrowing the provincial Government should cor¬ 
respond direct with tho Secretary of State?—I see 
no reason why it should not. 

8846. Is that the pith of these words?—It is not 
the pith of these words, but it is a consequent 
arrangement, or it is a possible consequent 
arrangement. 

8847. But what are the means, and who is to 
find them?—It says: “The interest and sinking 
fund needed to extinguish such loans being met 
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from their share of the revenues of the province.” 
It is not proposed that the Local Government 
should have the power of borrowing unless it can 
meet the loan from its own resources. I mean, if 
the Local Government can show that from its own 
resources it can not only pay the interest, but also 
provide a sinking fund on the sums required, I do 
not see why it should not be open for it to borrow, 
or have the money found for it. For example, take 
the Local Fund Board railways. The position we 
are in at the present moment is that we cannot 
make those railways because we cannot get the 
money ; the cess is being levied, it is being accu¬ 
mulated, in time the railway will be made from the 
accumulated cess ; but meanwhile the country is 
losing the advantage of the railway, and the cess 
is piling up for nothing. There is a further 
objection and that is this. If the cess is piled up 
in this way, the Local Board will possess a property 
acquired from the investment of local funds. I do 
not think a Local Board should be allowed to 
acquire any property of its own. 

8848. In paragraph 3 you say : “ Powers should 
be delegated to the Local Government in respeot 
of loans granted by the Government themselves, 
and powers should be delegated to the Local 
Government to sanction the raising of loans by 
local bodies in the open market.” Would you 
propose to guarantee these loans ?—That turns upon 
the existing law. 

8849. But what is your proposal ?—The proposal 
is this. At present the local bodies must borrow 
from the Local Government, and the Local Govern¬ 
ment must obtain the money from the Government 
of India. If the latter cannot give them the money, 
the local bodies have to go into the local market, 
but the Local Government cannot sanction their 
going into the local market ; the Government of 
India must sanction that. The meaning of this 
is that there is no reason why that power should 
not be delegated to the Local Government. 

8850. Who is going to guarantee those loans ?— 
The loans are guaranteed by the local body against 
the cess in any case. 

8851. You think that the Local Government is a 
better judge of the financial standing of the local 
body than the Government of India could be?—I 
think it is. 

8852. In paragraph 4 you say: “ As regards 
provincial and divided heads of expenditure the 
Local Government should be granted as free a 
hand as possible ” ?—What that really means, as 
I understand it as a member of the Government, 
is that the finances of the Local Government should 
be freed as far as possible from restrictions which 
are not necessary for the general safety of the 
country. The Government of India interfere — 
necessarily, I suppose—I do not know about that, 
but, at any rate, it does interfere—and enforces 
in the case of famine, for example, much' reduction 
of expenditure. The Local Government is forced 
to reduce the standing machinery of the adminis¬ 
tration to an extent which is very injurious sub¬ 
sequently. I think the Local Government should 
be the judge, as far as possible, how far that 
reduction should go. If they have to go very much 
beyond what they can do from the saving of 
revenue, they should be able to borrow. 

8853. With regard to these provincial and 
divided heads of expenditure, do you want to spend 
the money as you please without control?—No, 
there is a certain amount of control necessary, 
but that control should be as little as possible. 
I do not say that a Local Government should be 
free from all control, any more than I should say 
that a local body should be free from all control. 
There is a necessary control arising from circum¬ 
stances which are outside the Local Government’s 
knowledge and experience altogether. 

8854. Are the Government of India to say : “ The 
object is a good object,” or are they to say : “ We 
assume your object to be good, but we think your 
expenditure in details is too extravagant ” ?—I 
think if the Government of India admits that the 
object is good, it should be for the Local Govern¬ 
ment to spend the money. 


8855. You think that when a scheme is sane- j%e Son. 

tioned it would be unnecessary for the Local Mr. O. Stoki 
Government to submit estimates?—'No, I do not say ——- 

that, because the Local Government must submit 3 Doe., 1901 
estimates for other purposes ; I mean for ways — — 
and means and purposes of that kind. Those are 

things outside the ken and outside the control of 
the Local Government, and therefore it should 
submit estimates ; but the tendency is to override 
the Local Government in matters which are within 
its local knowledge. 

8856. Do you think that all expenditure on 
divided heads should be provincial and not divided 
also? For instance, upon stamps or excise the 
expenditure is now partly provincial and partly 
imperial?—I do not think it makes very much 
difference, provided that the arrangement is a 
permanent one, not subject to alteration either at 
the wish of the Government of India, or at the wish 
of the Local Government. If these shares were 
guaranteed either by law, or by the Secretary of 
State, or by some solemn assurance, I do not think 
it matters much whether the revenue is an un¬ 
divided head, or a shared head. So far as revenue 
is concerned, I am inclined to think that it would 
be better to share it, but the thing is that the 
income which the Local Government has to spend 
must be previously ascertained and known to it, 
and not be subjected to arbitrary curtailment by 
the Government of India ; I will not say without 
consulting the Government of Madras, but without 
the consent of the Government of Madras. 

8857. Then you say: “ The provincial Govern¬ 
ment should have power to allot during the course 
of the year from the provincial balances.” You 
would agree that some limit, as well as some 
immediate report to the Government of India, is 
necessary?—Certainly, the difficulty is this. As 
the system of budget estimates is prepared at 
present, there is no reserve at all in the Financial 
Department from which to meet emergent expendi¬ 
ture that arises during the year ; the only way in 
which that expenditure can be met now, except 
from balances, is by resumption and re-allotment; 
it might become necessary in the course of the year 
to allot from provincial balances ; in the course 
of my experience here, the reserve with the Finan¬ 
cial Department to run the Presidency was 
Rs. 6,000. That is a very small sum in sterling— 
about £400. That was all we could lay our hands 
on ; the balance was there, but the sum which we 
could obtain by re-allotment was only Rs. 6,000. 

8858. You would agree that you must not deplete 
your balance too much?—Certainly. 

8859. The balances are used by the Government 
of India for the purposes of loan, and therefore 
any undue exhaustion of the balances would 
seriously disturb tho financial equilibrium of the 
Government of India?—That is so, certainly. It is 
“ subject to immediate report to the Government 
of India.” 

8860. You do not propose any definite percentage 
of sum which could not be disturbed?—No, but I 
can quite understand that such an arrangement 
would be advantageous. 

8861. It has been suggested to us that both the 
District Boards and the municipalities should be 
allowed to keep their lapses without fresh budget 
allotments ; it has also been suggested to us that 
they should be allowed emergency expenditure, 
very much on the lines that you would have 
emergency expenditure for the provincial Govern¬ 
ment?—You mean that they should be allowed to 
keep their lapses, that is to say, that they should 
be able to re-appropriate without report ; that is 
what it comes to? 

8862. Yes. Would you think you could safely 
do that in the case of the District Boards and 
municipalities?—Yes, I do not see why you should 
not. 

8863. Would you agree to allow the District 
Boards and' 'municipalities to incur emergency 
expenditure within limits well defined?—I think 
that that had better, perhaps, be kept under con¬ 
trol. Re-appropriation within their budget allot¬ 
ment for the year might be allowed, but you cannot 
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allow them to deplete the balances ; their 
balances are very small, and generally they are 
pledged up to the utmost possible point, and the 
next year you may find that the Boards are in¬ 
solvent ; that is the difficulty. 

8864. You do not think that the same difficulty 
which you urge against the District Boards and 
municipalities, the Government of India would 
have any need to urge against a provincial Govern¬ 
ment ?-^l do not think so, because the sums dealt 
with are so very much larger, and the Government 
of Madras is not an actual executive body carrying 
outworks and paying for them, whereas the District 
Board is. 

8865. To return to the District Boards ; do you 
think that the Government of Madras indirectly 
causes some extravagance on the part of the 
District Boards or municipalities by saying: 
“Well, you have got this money, you must spend 
it ’’ ?—-I have no reason to think so. I think the 
Boards are only too ready to spend it if they can 
get it. The lapses occur not owing to the action 
of Government, but owing to the action of the 
Boards themselves ; they propose to have some 
scheme or other which they cannot carry out. 

8866. Might it not be that the lapses are caused 
by Government not informing the local authorities 
that the schemes have been sanctioned, thereby 
giving the local bodies too short a time in which 
to spend the money ?—Very often these lapses occur 
in the following way. Suppose provision is made 
in the Local Board’s budget under “ Education ” 
in order that a certain scheme of primary educa¬ 
tion may be sanctioned. The starting of the 
scheme is delayed from some cause or another, 
either to get the sanction of the Government of 
India, or because the Government of India raise 
some objection after the beginning of the year, 
and so on. That sum will lapse. Then, of course, 
that sum might be re-allotted and spent, we will 
say, upon a bridge or a road, or something of that 
sort ; but I do not see that these lapses occur in 
any way other than through difficulties in working 
out some general scheme, or something of that sort, 
so far as the Board is concerned. 

8867. With reference to these delays that you 
have mentioned, you do not think the provincial 
Government say “ You have got this money, you 
must hurry up and spend it, otherwise it will 
lapse,” and then the local body does hurry Tip and 
spends it ; you do not think that that is so ?—I 
have no reason to think so. 

8868. May I take it generally with regard to 
paragraphs 10, 11, 12 and 13, that you would be 
content that the Government of India should give 
you these delegations subject to general rules being 
laid down ?—Of course, they would be subject to 
rules very similar to those above. 

8869. With regard to paragraph 14, we quite 
understand that transfers for service in Native 
States should be under your own control, but why 
do you want powers as to transfers for foreign 
soi-vice out of India? Would it not be very advis¬ 
able that for anything of that kind outside India, 
the Government of India should be consulted?— 
I think it should be consulted. 

8870. Would it not be very desirable on the 
whole to restrict the Local Government to dealing 
with these cases in India?—The point about it is 
that the Local Government should have power to 
refuse to let their men go. 

8871. You want this power in order that you may 
refuse to the Government of India the right to 
transfer out of India?—The power to refuse is the 
most important thing from the point of view of the 
Local Government. 

8872. With regard to paragraph 18 you would 
agree that Heads of Departments should be left to 
make permanent pensionable appointments up to 
Rs. 15?—You mean not to make appointments, but 
to create posts? They cannot create appointments 
at present. The difficulty is this. The whole 
question is a financial one ; I do not think on the 
whole there would be any objection to it ; the 
difficulty is that a recurring appointment bearing 


the salary of Rs. 15 a month means a very large 
charge on the capital of the country, so to speak ; 
thou eh the Rs. 15 means only Rs. 180 a year, it 
means 25 times that of capital, because every re¬ 
curring appointment that is made is an annual 
recurring charge, and you must take the capitalised 
value of the annual recurring charge to estimate 
the value of that appointment. For example, to 
create a Rs. 15 appointment is as large a power as 
to enable a Superintending Engineer to carry out a 
work costing Rs. 5,000. 

8873. Altogether you are not quite clear that you 
think the Heads of Departments ought to have this 
power?—I think 1 should prefer to say that they 
might have. 

8874. In paragraph 20 you say : “ This system, 
though convenient from the point of view of the 
Government of India, is not workable in practice. 
How is that so?—It is not workable in practice 
because it destroys the Accountant-General's power 
of audit ; he does not know- what grant he is 
auditing against ; it amounts to that—that if you 
allow the Head of a Department to act as pro¬ 
posed the grant is unknown to the Accounts Officer. 

8875. (Sir Steyning Edgrrley.) Though you may 
not, think it necessary, yet would you be prepared 
to accept the provincialisation of all expenditure 
in order to get a position of financial indepen¬ 
dence ?—Certainly. 

8876. As regards the word “ principles ’ in the 
opening sentence of paragraph 1, you are very 
anxious to go on to a position in which the Madras 
Government should have some revenues actually of 
its own?—Certainly. 

8877. That is to say, practically a separation of 
provincial and imperial finance ?—Within limits, 
yes. 

8878. With regard to paragraph 24, obviously, if 
there is to be very much delegation there must be 
legislation, and a good deal of legislation. Does 
this phrase “ The Government are inclined to 
think ” mean that it is a very deliberate opinion, 
politely put, or that it is an opinion upon which 
you have rather an open mind?—I think it means 
that the Government of Madras .on that point is 
rather open. The difficulty is that to make a 
general Act of delegation is contrary to all the 
principles of law. It is desirable, but, it violates 
very important principles of legislation, because 
in regard to each of these Acts, when the Act was 
passed and it was laid down that the Local Govern¬ 
ment should do a certain thing, it was so laid down 
in the vast majority of instances because it was 
thought that the Board of Revenue, or the Col¬ 
lector, could not do it, or ought not to do it ; 
therefore, a general Act authorising the Governor- 
General in Council or the Local Government to dele¬ 
gate any powers which were given to it by law will, 
to a great extent, offend against that principle of 
legislation. In practical working, perhaps, it 
would be worked all right, but there is also to be 
considered the propriety of the delegation ; that is 
the matter upon which the Legislature in legislat¬ 
ing has pronounced an opinion, and a general Act 
of delegation would give the Local Government the 
power of setting aside that deliberate expression 
of opinion. That is the objection, to my mind, to 
a general Act of delegation, and the difficulty in 
regard to it. 

8879. That is, of course, the argument against it. 
Do you consider that that is an absolutely decisive 
argument against it?—I rather think it is. 

8880. Then when you say “ The Government are 
inclined to think “ you mean that that is their 
deliberate opinion ?—Yes ; there ought to be an 
Act of deliberate delegation after consideration of 
the particular delegation proposed ; that would be 
free from all objection. 

8881. Except the objection of considerable delay 
and trouble?—Yes, and, of course, an examination 
of the various delegations and the various Acts. 

8882. It is obvious that these Acts would be very 
frequently before the Council and would take a 
long time?—Yes, that is the great objection, of 
course. 
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8883. You do not think that the objection you 
have stated could be met, at any rate in part, by 
requiring previous publication and investigation of 
objections ?—I doubt if it would be successfully 
met. 

8884. (Mr. Meyer.) I want to be clear about the 
divided heads, and so forth. At present the 
general principle of the financial settlement is that 
you get half of the land revenue, excise, and so 
forth, and that you bear the whole of the land 
revenue expenditure and half of other heads. Did 
you say that you would prefer—if you could get 
about as much as you get now—to have, say, half 
of the land revenue, and have nothing to do with 
excise or stamps ?—Do they have anything to do 
with expenditure? 

8885. At present you share your revenue with the 
Government of India over a variety of certain 
heads ; there are some minor heads that you do not 
share, but I am speaking of various heads, such as 
excise, stamps, and so on. I did not quite under¬ 
stand whether you were quite content with that 
system, or whether you would not prefer some 
system under which you got the whole of the 
revenue under heads A and 13, letting the Govern¬ 
ment of India take the whole of the revenue under 
heads 0 and D, and so on?—I do not think that 
that matters very much if the share of the land 
revenue which we get, or the share of the excise, is 
a fixed share, not alterable by anybody. 

8886. And as regards expenditure?—As regards 
expenditure, I think it would be just as well that 
the whole of it was provincialised. 

8887. What do you mean by provincialised ?— 
I mean that the settlement was so revised as to 
enable the Local Government to undertake the 
whole of the expenditure under most of the divided 
heads at present. 

8888. So, in fact, the whole of the expenditure 
would be provincialised, and it would be necessary 
to give the provincial Government a larger share 
of revenue to meet the charges?—Yes. Of course, 
if you provincialised the whole expenditure, you 
would have to revise the settlement. 

8889. You have admitted, I think, that in 
general matters the Government of India must 
have control—matters of general policy, such as 
excise, police, and things of that sort?—Yes, in a 
general way ; there must be control of a certain 
kind. 

8800. Is it not easier in a way to exercise that 
control when the Government of India shares the 
revenue and expenditure than when it does not?—I 
do not see why it should be. 

8891. Suppose, for instance, the Government of 
India asked the provincial Government to adopt a 
system which would reduce the excise revenue raised 
in the province ; at present the Government of 
India could say : “ We are asking you to do some¬ 
thing which is also going to cause loss to us ” ; if 
the whole loss fell on the province might there not 
be more friot.ion?—I do not see why there should 
be. It is an argument I can understand being 
used that you are sharing the loss, and, therefore, 
you have a right, to a certain extent, to call the 
tune ; but it does not seem to me to have much 
weight. 

8892. The borrowing that you would allow the 
provincial Government to undertake would be for 
works that were unproductive from the financial 
point of view ?—Not necessarily unproductive 
works ; for example, take the Vizagapatam Har¬ 
bour ; the Madras Government, as a provincial 
Government, is extremely anxious to see the Viza¬ 
gapatam Harbour built. 

8893. I am using the term " productive ” in the 
financial sense, as the Government of India use it 
in regard to irrigation works. A productive work 
is a work which will pay not only for the upkeep 
of the work but interest on what has been borrowed 
and leave a little margin. These works are con¬ 
structed mostly from loans granted by the Govern¬ 
ment of India?—Many of them, especially under 
irrigation. 


8894. Therefore, if they have to be provided, the 
Government of India have to finance them for you ? 
—They may, or they may not. 

8895. You contemplate borrowing on the pro¬ 
vincial credit, if you could do it, for both produc¬ 
tive and unproductive works ?—Yes ; any works 
which are desirable from the Government point of 
view. 

8896. Take the particular case of famine 
charges ; would you be likely to have to borrow 
for those under the new arrangement?—Well, that 
is a detail really ; it is not a question of principle. 

8807. Do you think you could get money readily 
in the local market?—Yes, I do not see why we 
should not ; I do not say that we should get it 
readily, but I think we should get the money ; we 
should probably have to pay more for it, and there 
will probably be some difficulty in getting it, 
because the money coming into the local market is 
not very much, but I believe we should get it from 
various sources. For example, I know a case in 
which a local community offered to lend money to 
finance a certain project that they wanted carried 
out. I daresay if you had local works which were 
of interest in that way to local communities you 
very often would get the money. 

8898. Hut those are the local communities which 
can already borrow with the sanction of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India?—No; when I said a local com¬ 
munity I did not mean a local body. 

8899. You mentioned the desirability of removing 
the restriction which requires the sanction of the 
Government of India to the raising of loans by 
local bodies, District Boards and others, in the 
open market. The primary object of that 
restriction is that they should not interfere with 
the Government of India’s borrowing. Do you 
attach any special importance to that ?—Of course, 
I can understand the Government of India attach¬ 
ing importance to it. The position is this, that 
if the amount of available capital for loan is re¬ 
stricted, then if the Local Government comes in 
as a competitor with the Government of India, it 
will embarrass the Government of India in some 
way to a greater or a lesser extent. 

8900. It is not merely the amount; it is the 
time. Suppose, at the time the Government of 
India was floating its loan, a Local Government or 
a big body like the Bombay Corporation wanted to 
float a fairly big loan too, might not that be 
embarrassing to the imperial loan?—I can quite 
understand that it might be. 

8901. Paragraph 8 refers to restrictions in re¬ 
gard to the emoluments of officers holding temporary 
appointments; have you anything to say about 
Article 81 of the Civil Service Regulations, which 
restricts deputation allowances to 20 per cent, of 
the officer’s salary?—i\Ve have said somewhere in 
this memorandum that that should be abolished. 

8902. Article 81 is the one which restricts the 
emoluments to one-fifth?—Yes. 

8903. What you mean here is that it should 
apply not merely to temporary appointments but 
to deputations?—No, that only refers to tem¬ 
porary appointments. 

8904. But have you anything to say about depu¬ 
tations?—No. 

8905. You think that that does not unduly nar¬ 
row your powers?—No; the difficulty about that 
new rule is this: I will give this illustration. The 
appointment of a tahsildar on Rs. 150 was created 
in Madura ; you cannot find in the Revenue De¬ 
partment any officer who will get the full pay of 
the appointment; the next grade is Rs. 120; now, 
if you take one-fifth of the Rs. 120, you get to 
Rs. 144 as the pay of the appointment; the officer 
will not get Rs. 150. That is the objection. 

8906. In paragraph 13 you desire to cancel “the 
ruling which prohibits the creation or abolition by 
the Local Government of a class or grade of officers 
or the alteration of the pay of a class or grade.” 
Besides that general restriction, there is also a 
specific restriction which forbids you to reduce or 
abolish any single appointment of over Rs. 50 a 
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-* abolishing them?—Certainly. The reason that 

this rule is objected to is this; if you are re¬ 
organising a Service and you change the grading 
in it in any way, the whole scheme is beyond the 
power of the Local Government, and possibly, has 
to go to the Secretary of State. 

8907. In paragraph 15 you say: “In the matter 
of sanction to the grant of honoraria to officers 
from Government revenues and of permission to 
officers to accept fees from private bodies and 
public bodies unconnected with Government, the 
intervention of the Government of India seems to 
be unnecessary.” Under Article 72 the sanction 
of the Secretary of State is necessary over a cer¬ 
tain amount: would you give full power to the 
Local Government?—I would. 

8908. In all cases of honoraria to officers?—Yes. 


about, but if you are to spend it with caution and 
care it takes a long time to arrange for doing so. 

8916. You say you can spend money if you choose 
to throw it about; does not that happen already ? 
In the Public Works and other spending Depart¬ 
ments is it not the case that there is very hurried 
and possibly wasteful expenditure in the last 
weeks of the year?—It is true that a very large 
number of payments are made in the last weeks 
of the year, and there is no doubt reason to believe 
that expenditure is pushed on in order to prevent 
the lapse of grants to get through the grants; but 
what is said in paragraph 20 will not prevent 
that; that is quite a different matter. 

8917. Are officers left with the impression that 
it is better to work up to their budget allotment 
than to have their budget allotment considerably 
under-worked, and to say plainly that they found 
they could not spend the money profitably during 
the year and therefore hope that it will be given 
to them again next year?—That is what does 
occur. 


8909. In paragraph 19 you point out that it 
would be useful if your first budget estimates 
were sent in at a later time. You want about a 
fortnight’s delay. You have looked at it, if I may 
say so, from the provincial point of view?—Of 
course, I have looked at it from the provincial 
point of view, but at the same time it is very 
necessary that this delay should occur, especially 
if there is to be any criticism of the budget by 
non-official members. 

8910. The non-official members do not criticise 
the budget until after it has been finally passed?— 
Oh yes. The proposal of the Local Government 
here is to have a conference to whioh the budget 
will be submitted. After the first budget goes to 
the Government of India, that is to say after it is 
provisionally settled, there will be a conference of 
the officials and non-officials, who will criticise the 
budget and make suggestions which, if possible, 
will be included in a later issue. I think there¬ 
fore that if the date of the submission of the first 
budget could be postponed, it would be a matter 
of very great importance. 

8911. On the other hand if the Government of 
India and the Secretary of State found it desir¬ 
able for the purpose of the possible reduction of 
taxation or otherwise to have the figures at as 
early a date as possible, you would admit that, 
that might be a reason on the other side?—Yes, if 
the Government of India cannot get the figures in 
any other way, but that is a large restriction. 

8912. Then about reductions by the Government 
of India ; have they not been generally justified by 
the facts; have you had occasion to exceed the esti¬ 
mates in tihe aggregate as finally passed by India? 
—I understand not, so far. 

8913. Then so far as the provincial Government 
is concerned you have not had to go up to the 
Government of India for sanction for reallotments 
for any particular year?—Not because we have 
been able to reappropriate, but if it had not been 
for the fact that we are exceedingly flush of 
revenue at present and for the last few years, I 
can quite understand that we might have had to 
go up. 


8918. And an officer is not censured in any way 
because he has not worked up to his estimates?— 
I do not know much about the Public Works De¬ 
partment, but not in any department that I have 
had to do with. 

8919. (Mr. Duff.) In paragraph 3 you say that 
“ powers should be delegated to the Local Govern¬ 
ment to sanction the raising of loans by local 
bodies in the open market.” Would the loans 
have to be raised on the security of the cess?—On 
the taxes raised by the local body. 

8920. But is it not within the range of possi¬ 
bility that the taxation might be partly withdrawn 
and that some cesses now imposed might be 
abolished?—Of course, it is within the range of 
possibility, but it could only be done by legisla¬ 
tion, so that that is very different from the security 
given to the Government of India. 

8921. But in that case the security would be 
lessened ?—I cannot conceive of any greater 
security. Of course, the Legislature in any 
country, and everywhere, can alter the methods of 
taxation. 

8922. In the last two or three years, some of 
the cesses on land have been withdrawn?—Yes, 
but they have been in no way pledged for loans. 
Thoy wore cesses for the payment of village 
officers; that is the only one which has been with¬ 
drawn in this Presidency; that was a Local Fund 
body, not a local body; there is a difference 
between the two. 

8923. By local body you mean a District Board 
or municipality?—A District Board or munici¬ 
pality, or a Port Trust, or a Shipping and Landing 
Fees Committee, which is established by an Act in 
this Presidency; they are local bodies, but a Local 
Fund body is a different thing. 

8924. These cesses are liable to alteration by 
legislation, and proposals from time to time have 
been made to abolish them?—You mean the aboli¬ 
tion or imposition of a cess, not merely an altera¬ 
tion ? 

8925. The abolition of an existing cess?—The 
local body itself can take it off. 


8914. As regards Heads of Departments, where 
you say inconvenience arises; the Government of 
India make a lump reduction under the main 
head ; could not you make a lump reduction in the 
same way?—It causes great inconvenience; in 
order to do it you have to revise your whole bud¬ 
get ; you refer to the subordinate authority and 
you have to go into each item of the budget, and 
it causes a great deal of delay and trouble. 

8915. Your view is that it would be preferable 
to let the budget figures bo inaccurate rather than 
to undertake all this labour?—I certainly think it 
would be a lesser evil. The Local Government 
does its very utmost to get its estimates right, 
but from one cause or another it is not always 
possible. The difficulty is to spend money, very 
often, unless you have a long time to do it ; you 
can spend the money if you choose to throw it 


8926. And on that security you think it would 
be possible to borrow money on reasonable terms 
of interest?—I am quite sure of it. 

8927. As to the powers that you ask for the 
Local Governments to raise loans on the security 
of their share of the revenue, are not all the loans 
incurred by the Government of India on the 
security of the entire revenues of India, including 
the provincial revenue?—Of oourse, they are on 
the entire revenues of India. 

8928. Would not the provincial revenue be thus 
twice hypothecated, two Governments going into 
the market and borrowing on the security of the 
same revenues?—So far as I understand the law, 
it is only 21 and 22 Viet., c. 106, which gives 
power to borrow at all, and the power is restricted 
to the Secretary of State. Under that statute the 
Secretary of State is made responsible for the 
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•existing debts of the East India Company at the 
date it was passed, and he is given borrowing 
powers. Where the borrowing powers of the 
Government of India come from I do not know. 

In that statute the words used are “ the revenues 
of India ”; it is not the “ revenues of the Govern¬ 
ment of India,” but the revenues of India, upon 
which he is given powers to borrow. 

8929. What I want to put to you is that the 
Government of India have already borrowed on the 
security of the entire revenues of India, and if the 
provincial Governments were empowered to borrow, 
they would have to borrow again on the security 
of the same revenues—two ‘borrowers going into 
the market and giving the same security ?—Suppose 
by legislation you gave a definite share to the 
Government, I do not think it would affect the 
matter, because if you do that by legislation and 
give a definite share to the Local Government— 
which I would like to see done—then that share 
is withdrawn from hypothecation for the Govern¬ 
ment of India loans. 

8930. As regards the present class of tahsildars, 
can you suggest any method of improving that 
class by a better system of recruitment!—I cer¬ 
tainly think I can. My idea, and a proposal 
which I actually made, is that the administrative 
and executive service of the Revenue Department 
should be divided at the grade of deputy tahsildar ; 
that the service above that should be made into a 
superior service with a lower subordinate clerical 
service ; that the superior service should be 
recruited by a combination of nomination with 
competition. For example, you should make a 
Sc-lection Committee who would receive applications 
from anybody who wanted an appointment, who 
would actually personally interview the applicant, 
ascertain particulars of his family and his con¬ 
nections and everything of that sort, whether he 
was in good health, and so on—and finally pass 

* The Raja of Kollengode 

8936. (Chairman.) You have handed in a con¬ 
sidered statement of the evidence which you wish 
to give in connection with the enquiry which is 
now proceeding upon decentralization ?—Yes. 

Collectors should have larger powers in the matter 
of the suspension of kists and granting remissions. 
They should have power to suspend payment of 
revenue for one or two years till the raiyats are 
able to pay the amount, and in the matter of 
remissions, the Collectors should have powers to 
grant dry remissions when the crops have failed 
owing to causes over which the raiyats could have 
no control and wet remissions for any portion of 
the survey field, whatever its extent might be. 

I am of opinion that there should be no curtail¬ 
ment in the matter of appeals to the Local 
Government and Heads of Departments in respect 
of administrative action and also in respect of 
officers against orders affecting them. In the first 
place, the mere fact that the order passed by an 
officer is liable to be appealed against will, in 
itself, be a guarantee that he will follow the rules 
strictly, weigh the evidence properly, and will 
generally be careful in passing his orders. In the 
second place, the public and officers consider the 
right of appeal as a cherished privilege and any 
curtailment of it is likely to create heart-burning. 
The suggestion that an appeal in respect of 
administrative action should not be admitted unless 
it is accompanied by a certificate from the authority 
passing the order is not likely to work satisfactorily 
as, unlike the civil cases in which such certificates 
are granted by the High Court, the questions 
involved in administrative matters refer more to 
questions of fact than to questions of law. 

Executive Officers are not in adequate contact 
with the people. The chief obstacle is that the 
higher ranks are almost wholly European ; and 
even with the best of Europeans, the average native 
of India finds it difficult to get into personal con¬ 
tact sufficiently close to enable the officer to know 


him as a candidate ; then you would pass in that 
way, say, 300 men ; there would be about 60 
vacancies ; then you would have a competitive 
examination amongst the 300 men for the 60 
vacancies. 

8931. What would be the initial pay of a deputy 
tahsildar according to your scheme?—The pay of 
a deputy tahsildar in this Presidency is Rs. 100. 
Of course it would be necessary to put these men 
for about a year, perhaps more, under a tahsildar 
in order that they might get some acquaintance 
with the work. 

8932. Then the tahsildar would be recruited from 
the deputy tahsildars?—Yes. 

8933. You think that that would give you better 
men than the present class ?—Yes. If a man is 
corrupted at all, he is corrupted in the lower 
ranks ; it is when he is a clerk or something like 
that that he learns the knack of corruption, and 
if he once learns the knack of corruption he never 
loses it. 

8934. You have suggested that the Government 
of Madras should correspond direct with the 
Secretary of State upon the matter of certain 
pensions. Do you realise that that might lead not 
to decreased, but to increased, correspondence, 
because the Government of Madras, being ignorant 
of the decisions of the Secretary of State on similar 
applications from other Governments, might ask 
the Secretary of State to do something which he 
had just refused to do in the case of another 
Government, and to write back and refer the whole 
thing again?—Yes, I suppose it might lead to that. 

8935. And that really the reference through the 
Government of India might save and not lose time 
for that reason?—I do not think on the whole it 
would. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


was called and examined. 

what exactly the people think and want. The 
people are also to blame, as they do not always 
fully and freely tell their European officers what 
they 'feel and think. The difficulty will remain till 
a larger native element is introduced into the 
higher ranks of the administrative services. In 
Native States, even when the Executive Govern¬ 
ment is inefficient and below the mark, there is 
seldom any complaint of want of touch between 
the Executive and the people. I know both Travan- 
core and Cochin and have the privilege of also 
knowing the Rulers of those States in addition to 
a large number of officers of both Darbars, some of 
whom I know very intimately. My impression is 
that, though the administrative machinery may 
not work as vigorously and efficiently in Native 
States as in British India, the higher officers in 
those States appear to be much more in touch with 
the people than in British territory. This is due 
almost wholly to the fact that the higher ranks 
of the executive service in a Native State are 
almost wholly native. Another reason is that the 
present day Civilians, with rare exceptions, are 
not sufficiently acquainted with the vernaculars 
of the districts. Some of them understand what 
a raiyat may say but have not command of the 
language to reply in the vernacular. Further, the 
present day officers are weighted down with heavy 
revenue, magisterial and Local Fund work, and 
seldom find time to meet the raiyats and hear their 
wants even when they are in camp. During the 
last 10 or 15 years, the work of the Collector has 
increased so enormously, especially with the crea¬ 
tion of new departments and demand for larger 
details from higher officers, that he has to spend 
a fairly good portion of his time in attending to 
these matters which could well be done by a 
Personal Assistant Deputy Collector. I would 
suggest therefore that in every district the present 
Huzur Sherishtadars be replaced by Deputy Collec¬ 
tors. and the increased cost on that account will 
be inappreciable. 


* Owing to the want of time this witness was not examined orally. 
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An increase in the administrative staff or a 
reduction in the area of district and divisional 
charges will net, I think, go far to meet the 
difficulty complained of, as the want of touch be¬ 
tween the administration and the people is due to 
racial differences above referred to, which cannot 
be much affected by merely increasing the higher 
staff or by reducing the charges of officers. 

Transfers of officers are certainly very frequent, 
and they are far from being conducive to proper 
administration. In the Palghat division, for 
instance, where I live, there had been nearly half- 
a-dozen Head Assistant Collectors within the last 
five years. 

I am of opinion that municipalities, District 
Boards, taluk Boards, and unions should have 
larger powers in administrative and financial 
matters. The Palghat municipality, for instance, 
has been working under a non-official Chairman 
during the last 15 years, and the administration 
has deserved the approbation of Government. It 
is further working a second grade college with 
success. The crying want of many of the municipal 
towns is a good supply of water and adequate 
drainage. The municipal funds are unable to meet 
them. The District and taluk Boards in many 
districts, as for instance in Malabar, have not 
adequate funds to keep even the main sources of 
communication in proper condition. 

As District and taluk Boards are wholly under 
the supervision of official Presidents (Collector's 
and Divisional Officers) there is a decided tendency 
to view them aird to work them as Government 
Departments. The Presidents do not always 
remember that the object of these Boards is to 
give some training to people to manage their local 
affairs. I would suggest that, as a tentative 
measure, a few selected taluk Boards may be placed 
under non-official Presidents and that the Vice- 
Presidents of some of the District Boards may be 
nominated or elected from the non-officials. It is 
not necessary so much to increase their powers as 
to give them more funds and better status for the 
non-official members. The impression among 
people is that the latter are figure-heads and have 
no voice in the administration of the Boards. 

If District and taluk Boards have failed to satisfy 
the aspirations of the people, I taike it that it is 
due to their constitution. Firstly, there jp the 
fact that the appointments in taluk Boards are 
wholly by nomination. Hence, though a certain 
number of seats in District Boards are filled up 
by election from taluk Boards, in the end the whole 
thing is nomination and nothing else. I am of the 


decided opinion that till the non-official seats on 
taluk Boards are filled up by election, those Boards 
will continue to be looked at with indifference. 
There should be no difficulty in creating an 
electorate, with a property qualification as the 
basis for each taluk. The electorate need not be 
unwieldy. The process of election will bring home 
to the minds of the people that the bodies which 
manage their schools and hospitals and construct 
and maintain their roads are of their own creation. 
At present, Government, by making themselves 
responsible for all appointments on taluk Boards— 
and consequently on District Boards—make them¬ 
selves responsible for every administrative detail 
outside municipalities, with the result that when 
anything goes wrong, however small, people imme¬ 
diately blame the executive. 

I am in favour of the creation of Advisory Councils 
in each district to assist the District Officers. The 
number of Councillors might be fixed at 12 to 18, 
one-half at least of whom should be elected. The 
Council may be profitably consulted in important 
matters, such, for instance, as plague measures, 
famine and pestilence, unrest, settlement proposals, 
large irrigation projects, and similar large 
measures. Due weight should be given to the 
opinion of the Council, and if the Collector dis¬ 
agrees -with it, he should place the matter before 
Government for final orders. Administrative 
rather than Advisory Councils would be more 
useful provided a substantial share of administra¬ 
tion is entrusted to them. District and taluk Boards 
are administrative bodies; and if they have not 
satisfied the aspirations of the people, it is because 
they are not thoroughly representative and the mem¬ 
bers are given no substantial share in the manage¬ 
ment. 

I would advocate the revival of the panchayat 
system. At present an amshorn or group of vil¬ 
lages may have a panchayat, the members of 
which should be partly elected and partly nomin¬ 
ated. They should have civil and criminal powers 
to a limited extent, and might be entrusted with 
the supervision of primary education, kudimaramat, 
repair of minor irrigation works, allotment of pas¬ 
ture grounds, granting materials for building 
houses, and implements of husbandry, wherever 
it is the custom to do so. They might with advan¬ 
tage be consulted in the matter of the location of 
arrack and toddy shops, assessment of income-tax, 
granting of loans to raiyats, under the Land Im¬ 
provement and the Agricultural Loans Act. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


* The Hon. Krishnan Nair was called and examined. 


The Hon. 8937. (Chairman.) You are an extra member of 
Krishnan the Legislative Council?—Yes. 

Nair 

_ _‘ 8938. You hand in a considered statement which 

3 Dec. 1907 represents your views?—Yes. 

- 8939. You desire to represent to the Royal Com¬ 
mission upon Decentralization the facts which you 
have embodied in your statement?—Yes. 

It is not desirable to curtail the right of appeal, 
now existing, in any manner whatever. A cur¬ 
tailment in the existing right of appeal will lead to 
' insecurity in the minds of persons affected by the 
orders which are to be appealed against. This is 
true in respect of all kinds of appeals, including 
appeals to the Government of India, to the Local 
Governments, and to Departmental Heads. 

The provincial Governments are too much do¬ 
minated by considerations of revenue. 

Executive Officers do not generally come much in 
contact with the people. No doubt in their tours 
they sometimes come in contact with the richer 
men in the district. But as a rule they do not 
come in contact with the masses. It is only those 
that have petitions to present or have to transact 
business of a similar nature that generally go to 
these Executive Officers. Free social intercourse 
between these officer’s and the people in general 


does not exist. One reason for this want of inter¬ 
course is want of sufficient knowledge of the ver¬ 
naculars on the part of these Executive Officers. 
In some cases there is want of sympathy also on 
the part of these officers. 

Larger powers in respect of financial and ad¬ 
ministrative matters generally may, and ought to, 
be given to district municipalities, District Boards, 
and taluk Boards. Divisional officers and Col¬ 
lectors of Districts now possess large powers of 
interference in municipal matters. It is highly 
desirable that these powers should either be cur¬ 
tailed or abolished. 

I am in favour of the creation of Advisory and 
Administrative Councils to assist Divisional and 
District Officers. Responsibilities in respect of 
village sanitation, education, and other matters 
affecting villages and districts may be given to 
these Councils. Their advice on such matters 
would be of considerable help to the Divisional and 
District Officers. These Councils may be consti¬ 
tuted partly by nomination and partly by election 
by the people themselves. 

It is desirable that Collectors of Districts should 
be empowered to grant remissions of revenue when 
failure of crops takes place. 


* Owing to the want of time this witness was not examined orally. 
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Collectors and Divisional Officers already possess 
very extensive powers generally. It is not desir¬ 
able, broadly speaking, that these powers should 
be enhanced. 

It is not expedient that District Boards should 
be invested with powers of supervision and control 
over the smaller municipalities within their respec¬ 
tive districts. The people must be more associated 
than they are at present in the administration of 
their country. Generally speaking, decentraliza¬ 


tion to a greater extent than at present exists will 
not benefit the people unless they are associated 
to a limited extent, at least, in the government of 
their own land. 

It is also not desirable, generally speaking, that 
Local Governments should be made quite indepen¬ 
dent of the Government of India. 

(The witness withdrew .) 

Adjourned. 
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C. E. H. Hobhouse, Esq., M.P., Under Secretary of State for India, Chairman. 


Sir Frederic Lely, K.C.I.E., C.S.I. 

Sir Stey.ning Edgeri.ey, K.C.Y.O., C.I.E., I.C.S. 
R. C. Dott, Esq., C.I.E. 


W. S. Meyer, Esq., C.I.E., I.C.S. 
\V. L. Hicuens, Esq. 


Mr. J. A. Cummixg was called and examined. 


8940. (Chairman.) You are the Collector of the 
Godavari district 1—Yes. 

8941. Would you tell us what is the size of your 
district?—5,634 square miles. 

8942. How many villages have you got in the 
Oollectorate ?—>In the Agency there are a large num¬ 
ber of very small villages ; the total number is, I 
think, about 1,400. 

8943. What is the population, roughly speaking, 
of the district?—Just under H millions. 

8944. How long have you been Collector here ?—I 
came here first in 1899 for a short time ; then, 
‘2j years afterwards, I returned. 

8945. During the time you have been a Collector, 
have you been able to go into every village in your 
Oollectorate?—No. 

8946. How long do you think it would take an 
officer to make himself thoroughly acquainted with 
the whole of a district such as this one is, prac¬ 
tically visiting every village?—It would take him a 
very long time; in the Agency, for instance, the 
villages are very small and may consist of a few 
huts. 

8947. In addition to your work as Collector you 
have a considerable tract of land under your con¬ 
trol as Agent for the Government?—Yes. 

8948. Is that tract included in the area which 
you have just given us?—Yes. 

8949. Is the work greater in the Agency than it 
is by comparison in the rest of the Oollectorate ?—- 
It is rather more responsible ; the Collector must 
take a greater personal interest in what is going on 
there, and must be more fully informed regarding 
it. 

8950. What language is principally spoken in the 
Oollectorate ?—Telugu. 

8951. Are you acquainted with that language?—-I 
cannot speak Telugu fluently. 

8952. You came from a district in which Tamil was 
principally spoken?—I have been in most of the 
Tamil districts. 

8953. With Tamil you are very familiar?—Yes, I 
could speak it fairly well. 

33256 


8954. You would probably admit that it is essen¬ 
tial that the Collector should speak the language 
which is principally spoken in his district?—Yes, 
it is most desirable. 

8955. And any system of posting Collectors to dis¬ 
tricts with the language of which they are not 
familiar fails in that respect?—I think an officer 
should be posted to a district with the language of 
which he is well acquainted. 

8956. Could you tell us whether the Divisional 
Officers—both European and Indian Divisional 
Officers—in your Oollectorate are well acquainted 
with the vernacular of the district?—Yes, they all 
know Telugu well ; one of the officers is a very 
junior officer, but he is picking it up fairly well. 

8957. Are the tahsildars in your Oollectorate also 
familiar with the language?—Yes, they all know 
Telugu well, except the Land Records tahsildar, 
who is a Tamil. 

8958. Do you find that in your work as Col¬ 
lector you have to make a great number of refer¬ 
ences either to the Board of Revenue or to the 
provincial Government?—Yes, there is a very con- 
siderable*amount of correspondence with the Board 
of Revenue. 

8959. Is the number of such references which you 
have to make in many points unnecessarily large? 
—I think it might be diminished. 

8960. There are a good many subjects in con¬ 
nection with which you think your experience and 
length of service would entitle you to a somewhat 
freer hand than you have at present?—Yes, I 
think that is so. 

8961. There are a large number of references on 
petty points which any officer of even moderate 
experience ought to be able to dispose of?—Yes, 
undoubtedly. 

8962. I went into the Sub-Collector's office this 
morning; I found the clerk there writing a letter 
to you, as Collector, as to whether or not a cer¬ 
tain peon could or could not wear a belt of a 
particular colour. Just as you claim a certain 
freedom in small matters, is that not a matter 
which might reasonably bo left to the Sub-Col¬ 
lector?—I cannot quite understand the reference, 

2 O 
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because the belts are all more or less of an 
approved pattern. 

8963. But that is hardly a subject which 
deserves very serious attention?—No. 

8964. Now, can you make to us any suggestion 
upon the somewhat larger points in reference to 
which a Collector might have some greater free¬ 
dom from reference to the provincial Government? 
—I would suggest that in the Court of Wards 
work some more freedom should be given to the 
Collector. In this district I was in charge of a 
very large estate, and the amount of work con¬ 
nected W’ith it was extremely large; in fact the 
estate gave much more work than any division in 
the district; I had constantly to make references 
to the Court of Wards on many comparatively 
routine matters; I think as regards that I might 
have greater freedom. 

8965. And upon any other point?—Yes, such a 
matter as unqualified clerks, and that sort of 
thing. If the Collector wishes to employ a man 
who has not passed the minimum requirements, he 
must go up to the Board of Revenue for permis¬ 
sion to employ the man; such things as that, I 
think, might be left in the district. Then, when 
special work is being done as regards extra 
establishments, I think a certain amount of discre¬ 
tion might be given. At present I have no 
authority to employ these men, but I have con¬ 
stantly to do it in anticipation of sanction; 
sanction is generally given as a matter of course. 

8966. And even if the sanction had not been 
necessary, the act would have been necessary, and 
the Government would have had to condone the 
offence?—They would have to do so, or to have 
ordered me to pay the amount. 

8967. Therefore, a more sensible thing in your 
judgment is that you should have a free hand in 
these small matters?—I think so in regard to 
many of these things. 

8968. Is there any restriction on your action in 
connection with agricultural loans with regard to 
which you have any suggestions to make?—I have 
no suggestions to make as to that, because there 
have been no loan transactions in this district. 

8969. Do you as a rule draw up a programme 
of your tour through the district in the cold 
weather?—I generally go out for about a month on 
end, and I draw up a programme of that month, 
and send it to the Divisional Officers and the 
tahsildars concerned. 

8970. Do you do that for their convenience, or 
for the convenience of your officers and of the 
people who live in the. district?—I expect the 
tahaildar to make it known. 

8971. And he does, as a matter of fact?—I can¬ 
not actually say whether he does or not. 

8972. Would it be well that you should give him 
definite instructions?—Yes, probably it would be 
as well. Of course, I do not stay long in one 
place; it is a considerable area to get over; a few 
places here and a few places there are #11 I can 
afford the time to visit. I think it would be just 
as well that the tahsildar should publish pretty 
widely the particulars of my tour. 

8973. Perhaps you will consider that ?—Yes, I 
will make a note of it. 

8974. This is a dry as compared to a wet dis¬ 
trict, is it not?—Oh, no; you have got the delta 
here. 

8975. You have both dry and wet land?— 
We have both ; we have four delta taluks. 

8976. Is this a dry taluk P—Rajahmandri is a 
dry taluk. 

8977. Therefore, you have experience of dry as 
well as wet revenue?—Yes. 

8978. Do you think the Collector could fairly 
have Borne discretion in regard to the remission of 
dry revenue, in the same way that he has with 
regard to the remission of wet revenue?—These 
remissions of dry revenue are most exceptional; 
they have not been granted, I think, since 1900, 
and then they were only granted in the Agency. 


8979. Was that in the whole taluk? —No, in a 
limited portion of the taluk. 

8980. What happened; did you suspend the col¬ 
lection of the revenue?—It was before I came into 
the district. 

8981. You have had no experience, therefore, 
which would enable you to give us any opinion?— 
Yes, two years ago I recommended the suspension 
of kists in certain tillages in Amalapuram; the 
collection was suspended till the following year. 

8982. You actually ordered the suspension and 
then reported your action?—No, I had time to get 
the orders of the Board of Revenue. 

8983. Then, so far as your experience goes, 
would it be well to give power of remission in case 
of dry revenue, within certain financial limits, as in 
the case of wet revenue, or do you think it would 
be an imprudent thing to do?—'Dry remissions are 
a most exceptional thing in consideration of the 
settlement allowances usually made for bad 
seasons; it is only in a very exceptional year that 
there is any question of dry remissions. 

8984. You have not answered my question?—It 
might be done up to a limit; I see no harm in it. 

8985. You think it might be done without any 
danger to the revenue of the taluk? —I think some 
limit ought to be set. I think it would be rather 
a useful thing to have. 

8986. I understand that the Forest Officer and 
the District Superintendent of Police are subor¬ 
dinate to you for administrative purposes, but 
independent of you for internal discipline and for 
technical matters?—Yes, generally speaking. 

8987. But in the case of the Public Works 
Engineer, he is independent of you for all pur¬ 
poses?—Yes, he is not definitely named my “Assis¬ 
tant ” in the same way that the others are. 

8988. In the distribution of water, the authority 
of the Public Works Department is supreme up to 
the moment at which the water leaves the canal 
for the purpose of distribution to the individual 
field?—Up to the time that it roaches small 
bv/lies; that is to say, from the canal to the dis¬ 
tributaries, until it gets into the small bodies or 
field channels, it is under the control of the Public 
Works Department. 

8989. The moment it reaches the field channels 
it passes into your control?—No, we do not inter¬ 
fere with it; the distribution from field to field 
is left entirely to the villagers themselves. 

8990. Is that a reasonable relation between 
yourself and the Public Works Department?—In 
conection with the delta I oannot quite suggest 
what other arrangements oould be made; it would 
certainly be impossible for the Collector, or the 
Revenue Department, to supervise the distribu¬ 
tion ; it is a most intricate system of canals, and 
the amount of water passed into each canal is more 
orlessto be calculated and allowed for,and it requires 
a technical knowledge which the Revenue Depart¬ 
ment do not possess. At the same time, I think 
the Collector ought to be kept better informed of 
what is being done in the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment. I can give an actual instance that 
occurred this year. The system of distribution 
was altered from a system of turns to a system of 
continuous supply; these proposals were made by 
the Superintending Engineer, who sent me a copy 
of the proposals, but I heard nothing more 
about it until the people came up clamouring for 
water; I certainly think I ought to have been 
told that the alteration was approved and was 
being put into force. 

8991. Would the Executive Engineer have had 
occasion to refer to the Superintending Engineer 
for orders regarding distribution?—Yes, and it 
was approved by Government. 

8992. But suppose he had kept you better in¬ 
formed, or even if he had not informed you at all, 
you would not have had the technical knowledge 
which would have enabled you to distribute the 
water?—No, I certainly could not have distributed 
the water. 

8993. All you want is some earlier, and, per¬ 
haps, fuller information?—Yes, and I think it 
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would be desirable that these things should be dis¬ 
cussed between the Public Works Department and 
the Revenue Officers before the thing is carried 
out. 

8994. A clear understanding that there should 
be conferences from time to time is all that is 
needful in your mind for establishing better rela¬ 
tions betweon the Revenue and the Engineering 
Departments?—Yes, I think the position of Col¬ 
lector as head of the district ought to be more 
emphasised; I do not think that that is fully 
realised by the officers of the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment. For instance, when there is a scarcity of 
water, these people come clamouring to me, and 
I can do absolutely nothing; the whole thing is 
done practically without my knowing. 

8995. Is there an Executive Engineer in the 
district?—There are two. 

8996. When the people come clamouring to you, 
do you send them to the Executive Engineer?— 
That is all I can do. 

8997. Do they come after they have been to the 
tahsildar or without going to him ?—Afterwards; 
they generally go to the tahsildar first. 

8998. Suppose the tahsildar told them that the 
proper person for them to go to was the Executive 
Engineer, might that lessen the clamour about it 
and save friction ?—The people always say “ You 
oollect the revenue, and therefore we come to you.” 

8999. But if they were told that the person who 
distributed the water was a different person from 
the person who collected the revenue, they would 
know to whom to go ?—I have told them so 
repeatedly. 

9000. And they take no notice?—No, they say 
“ You collect the revenue, therefore we come to you 
to assist us.” 

9001. You are Chairman, ex-officio , of the District 
Board ?—Yes. 

9002. Have you a Vice-Chairman? — Yes. At 
present he is the Deputy Treasury .Collector. 

9003. You leave to him all the details of the 
work of the Board?—No, as a matter of fact, he 
does very little more than passing bills ; I do most 
of the work myself. 

9004. Do you prepare the budget, or does he?— 
I prepare it personally. 

9005. Do you consult any of your colleagues on 
the Board in preparing the budget?—I have not 
done so this year. 

9006. But you have done so in the past?—Occa¬ 
sionally in the past a budget sub-committee has 
been appointed. 

9007. Has that been of assistance to you ?—The 
difficulty of such a budget committee is that it 
almost of necessity consists of members at head¬ 
quarters, who are not in touch with what is going 
on throughout the district. 

9008. But your work is heavy as President of 
the District Board ? — It is fairly heavy, not 
exceedingly so. 

9009. Might it not be possible to get your col¬ 
leagues to work with you actively and thus relieve 
you of a certain amount of work?—Yes, they are 
alwayB perfectly willing to sit on a committee. 

9010. We have evidence that gentlemen of posi¬ 
tion and so forth will not serve on the taluk Board 
because they feel that there is no real work for 
them to do ; the whole executive work being in the 
hands of the President or Chairman, and they 
really think that their presence there is super¬ 
fluous ; would you say that that is so ?—We have 
had non-official Vice-Presidents ; I do not think 
I ever found anyone that I asked to go on the 
Board refuse. 

9011. Or, without having refused, as soon as his 
term of office came to an end, he declined to have 
a further nomination?—I have never had such a 
case. 

9012. Speaking broadly, could some further dele¬ 
gation of power advantageously be made to the 
District and taluk Boards ? — You mean of the 
powers now reserved to Government? 


9013. Or powers exercised by yourself ; if you t 

gave them some greater responsibility, although Cwn't 

they would probably make mistakes at first, yet — 

would the result be that, having bought their 4 Dec., 

experience, they would gradually learn to exercise — 

their powers?—Yes, I should like to have a system 

of sub-committees, and put the sub-committees in 
charge of specific subjects ; to put one, for instance, 
in charge of roads, another in charge, say, of vac¬ 
cination, and another in charge, say, of dispen¬ 
saries. I should like to have some such allocation 
of work. The difficulty about it would be to get 
the members ; living all over the district they would 
probably find it somewhat inconvenient to come to 
such sub-committees, which would have to meet 
oftener than once a month. 

9014. How many members are there on your 
Board ?—Thirty-two. 

9015. And on the taluk Board as a rule?—From 
13 to 18, according to the size of the subdivision. 

9016. Do you think that their size could be 
advantageously increased or diminished?—Yes, you 
would get more parts of the district represented. 

9017. You would rather like to see their size 
increased ?—It might be an advantage ; that is to 
say, you would get more representative men. So 
far as the District Boards are concerned, I try to 
get representatives from all the different portions 
of the districts. 

9018. Are there many classes and creeds in this 
Collectorate ?—Yes. 

9019. Are they all fairly represented on the 
Boards?—As usual, of course, the Brahmans pre¬ 
dominate here. 

9020. In numbers are they by far the largest 
caste?—Roughly ; the Brahmans represent about 
one-twentieth of the population of the district; 
considerably more than one-twentieth of the Dis¬ 
trict Board are Brahmans. 

9021. Would you suggest to us that it might be 
advantageous, while keeping the authorities of the 
District and taluk Boards as they are at present, 
to supplement them by such a thing as a general 
Advisory Council for the district, or would you 
prefer to increase the powers of the District and 
taluk Boards in the manner you have suggested ?— 

The District Board, I think, might be well used 
for that purpose on specific questions. I presume 
it would be more or less such questions as the 
Government desired the Collector to consult them 
ppon ; I think that might well be done by the 
District Board. 

9022. Would you suggest that it would be desir¬ 
able to create, or perhaps re-create, a system of 
village panchayats for small -petty civil and 
criminal cases and little matters of village moment? 

—Yes, I think it might be done. We have been 
trying to do it with the village Benches too, for 
civil work. 

9023. Would you extend to the panchayat juris¬ 
diction in petty criminal cases?—I see no objection 
to its being done. 

9024. It might be a useful experiment to try ?— 

Yes, I should be quite prepared to try it in petty 
criminal matters, in the same way as we are now 
trying it in petty civil matters. 

9025. Would you entrust the control of the 
elementary school to such a body ?—I am somewhat 
doubtful if that would work well. 

9026. You think in the case of the sohool there 
might be such an irreconcilable difference between 
factions and sects in the village that the school 
would not prosper?—Yes. 

9027. There might be some exclusive action on 
the part of one faction as against another?—I am 
doubtful whether it would work well as a general 
rule ; it might be done in particular cases ; you 
might hand over particular schools to a particular 
panchayat. 

9028. Would you entrust such a body with the 
duty of providing village wells, or some simple 
function of that sort?—Yes ; do you mean out of 
money granted by the Local Board? 
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9020. Or perhaps raised by a small cess on the 
village?—I should not recommend that. 

9030. You think that the possibility of the im¬ 
position of a cess would render it unpopular ? 
Undoubtedly. Only the other day in Kottapetta 
I was besieged by the population, who wanted the 
municipality abolished because the house tax had 
been increased. 

9031. Have you ever had any petition, or have 
you ever had any action taken by the inhabitants 
of a place which it was proposed to create into a 
municipality, praying that the municipality should 
not toe created on account of the fear of the possible 
imposition of faxes or rates?—The only munici¬ 
pality I remember being created was a Hill 
municipality ; there were no representations against 
it. Generally speaking, I think when it is proposed 
to constitute a place into a municipality, there is 
strong objection to it; I remember, for instance, 
the case of Srivillipatur, in Tinnevelli. When that 
was constituted a municipality, it was strongly 
objected to by the inhabitants. 

9032. ( Sir Frederic Lely.) According to the old 
raiyatwari system the business of an officer doing 
the jamabandi was to pass in review every village ; 
to fix the revenue, to draw conclusions as to the 
prosperity or otherwise of the village, and finally 
to interview such villagers as he thought it desir¬ 
able to see ?—That is the general idea. 

9033. In your district has not the jamabandi 
become more or less mere routine ?—Yes, I think 
that is so. 

9034. How many villages would there be in 
charge of one Sub-Divisional Officer, that is one 
officer taking the jamabandi ?—An officer usually 
takes about two taluks in the year; he would 
probably take 100 or 200 villages in. the two taluks. 

9035. About how many taluks are there in each 
subdivision?—It varies; for instance in this sub¬ 
division there are three. 

9036. Averaging about 300 villages in each 
charge ?—No, I take 100 to 200, roughly, for the 
two taluks. 

9037. Then a Divisional Officer roughly has about 
200 villages under him ?—At jamabandi, yes. 

9038. So that he ought to be able to devote about 
half an hour to each village ?—Yes. 

9039. Could he do that if he tried, with due 
recognition of his other work ? My point is whether 
he has sufficient time in these districts to dp the 
work of the jamabandi as it was formerly con¬ 
ceived ?—I do not think so, because now he has got 
his magisterial work always pressing on him, even 
during jamabandi. 

9040. You think he is obliged to neglect some of 
the essential work of the jamabandi owing to en¬ 
grossment in other duties, or what is the reason 
why he does not come up to the standard?—There 
is no doubt that his work has increased very largely 
in recent years, and at jamabandi he really has 
not time to pass a village in any detail ; he only 
takes a rough general idea. 

9041. As a matter of fact, he leaves the exami¬ 
nation of the accounts and registers to clerks?— 
Very largely. 

9042. And the audience which he ought to give to 
the villagers as a rule does not take place ?—Oh, 
yes, the villagers come up. 

9043. His report may he a very plausible report, 
but as a matter of fact it is usually a statement of 
work done by clerks ?—So far as the checking of 
the accounts, and that sort of thing goes, it is very 
largely clerks’ work. 

9044. The general statement of the course of the 
jamabandi refers to work not done by him per¬ 
sonally, but by clerks ?—So tar as regards checking 
the accounts. Every man who comes up is heard, 
and if he has a complaint to make, for instance, 
about any charge that is made, the accounts are 
brought out and the matter is gone through on the 
spot. 

9045. Then, so far, the work of the jamabandi 
has not degenerated?—Well, I am only referring to 
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a particular charge. If a man comes and says 
he is charged too much here or too much there, the 
account is looked up and investigated, and he is 
told what the reason is, or, if the charge is found 
to be incorrect, it is corrected then and there. 

9046. But as a rule at the jamabandi the vil¬ 
lagers have free access to the Divisional Officer, 
and use it?—Yes ; as every village is taken up, 
petitions are called, and the petitioner is asked 
to come up ; in some taluks they come up, in some 
they do not. For instance, in Amalapur I have 
done jamabandi twice, and on both occasions there 
were troops of villagers who came along. I did 
the jamabandi at Ramachandrapur this year, and 
very few came up. It varies from taluk to taluk. 

9047. You think as a general suggestion that the 
old spirit of the jamabandi still survives to some 
extent?—Yes, certainly, to some extent. 

9048. The village papers are very numerous ; 
something over a hundred .for each village ?—Yes. 

9049. The crop returns are very heavy?—Yes. 

9050. The irrigation accounts are extremely in¬ 
tricate?—Extremely so. 

9051. Would it be worth while to call in an 
expert in accounts to overhaul all these village 
accounts?—I think it would be a very good thing 
indeed to have an expert accountant. 

9052. We hear a good deal about the Collector 
being over-burdened, but is not the tahsildar also 
overworked in these districts?—Yes, very much; 
even though he has been relieved of his magisterial 
work, he is still over-worked. 

9053. Is there anything in the complaint that he 
has lost a good deal of influence in society by the 
loss of his magisterial powers?—That is undoubt¬ 
edly so. 

9054. And yet he is still called upon to do a 
igreat deal of what we may call semi-official work, 
and exercise semi-official influence on the part of 
the Government ?—Yes. 

. 9055. Is he enough trusted ; might some power 
be delegated to him ? For instance, a small village 
officer dies ; has the tahsildar power to insert in 
that man’s place the name of his son, for instance 
—his undoubted heir ?—No. 

9056. Do you not think he might have the power? 
—Yes. 

9057. That would cover a large class of cases ?— 
Yes. 

9058. What possible harm would there be in 
allowing him to insert the name of the deceased 
man’s son or heir in cases where there was no 
doubt about it ?—In cases that are not doubtful he 
certainly might do it, but these offices are very 
keenly competed for, and you generally find a 
very large number of applicants. 

9059. But take a case where a man leaves a son ? 
—In such cases the tahsildar might very well be 
given that power. 

9060. Take another case ; suppose a man wants 
to take a little gravel or sand out of Government 
land ; can the tahsildar give him leave?—Yes, the 
tahsildar can grant that. 

9061. Have you any idea how many reports the 
tahsildar has to make in the course of a year?— 
There are an enormous number of periodical 
reports. 

9062. Has that list been carefully revised of 
recent years?—It was revised, if I remember 
rightly, two or three years ago. 

9063. Do you not think it might be revised 
again ?—Yes, I think these things should be revised 
very frequently. 

9064. Then as to measures taken to relieve the 
tahsildar, the most noteworthy of recent years has 
been his release from magisterial work?—Yes. 

9065. You have now what is called a stationary 
sub-magistrate?—In most taluks, not in all. 

9066. What class of man is he chosen from ?— 
From clerks generally. 
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9067. Clerks either in the tahsildar's office, or 
sometimes the Collector's office ?—Yes, from the 
revenue offices of the district. 

9068. Has he had any training in magisterial 
work!—Hone at all, unless he has happened to be 
the magisterial clerk in my office. 

9069. Or the tahsildar's office?—A sub-magistrate 
cannot come from the tahsildar’s office ; the lowest 
pay a sub-magistrate draws is Rs. 100, and there 
is nobody in the tahsildar's office who would be 
promoted to that. 

9070. There are some in the accountant’s office? 
—There is the taluk head accountant. 

9071. Those who have passed at any rate part of 
their novitiate in the tahsildar’s office will have been, 
if what we have heard is correct, for some time in a 
corrupt atmosphere?—Ho doubt there is a great 
deal of corruption goes on in the tahsildar s office, 
and there is a great deal of corruption goes on in 
my own office. 

9072. It is not the sort of training ground that 
you would suggest for a magistrate?—It is not the 
best. 

9073. He gets what salary?—From Es. 100 to 
Rs. 120 a month. 

9074. He has second-class magisterial powers ?— 
He begins with third-class powers, then goes on to 
second-cfass, with powers to commit. 


9087. Or in Court of Wards?—Sometimes. 

9088. But he has no responsibility in connection 
with the Court of Wards?—When I was Head 
Assistant Collector in Trichinopoly I was in charge 
of an estate. 

9089. You mean in responsible charge?—Yes, I 
was the administrator of the estate ; I had to sign 
the bills and that sort of thing. 

9090. You do not think it advisable to entrust 
the Sub-Divisional -Officer with these powers?— 
Yes, if the estate is confined to his division. 

9091. Then has he anything to do with land 
acquisition?—He does it all practically, except in 
petty cases, which the tahsildar does. 

9092. Does the Divisional Officer take any 
interest in irrigation?—Certainly. 

9093. Has he any power in irrigation ?—-He is 
in charge, for instance, of repairs in regard to 
minor irrigation works. 

9094. Then what about education : docs he take 
any interest in that, or is he expected to ?—As 
President of the taluk Board, he is manager of a 
considerable number of schools. 

9095. And as President of the taluk Board he 
can issue orders with respect to them?—Yes. 

9096. Has he any connection with land records; 
has he any control over the revenue inspectors?— 
Yes. 


9075. In a suspected murder, in the ordinary 
course of things the case is handled first of all by 
a doctor, whose pay may be Es. 25 a month, who 
makes the 'post-mortem examination?—A Hospital 
Assistant. 

9076. Then by a Second Class Magistrate, who is 
a promoted clerk?—Mostly a promoted clerk. 

9077. Do you think that that is a system which 
is likely to inspire confidence among the people?— 
There is no doubt it is putting tremendous puwer 
in the hands both of the Hospital Assistant and 
the sub-magistrate—the Hospital Assistant more 
particularly so. 

9078. Might one not almost call it an essential 
reform to substitute for these promoted clerks rneft 
of better status—the status of Deputy Collectors or 
Divisional Officers—to do the magisterial work of 
the taluk 1 —It would be a very expensive business. 
We have made a beginning. I have, for instance, 
in my office, what is known as a revenue proba¬ 
tioner, a man who is appointed on Es. 70 ; he is in 
training for a sub-magistrate and deputy tahsildar. 

9079. A considerable part of the work of the 
Divisional Officer consists in examining calendars, 
does it not?—Yes. 

9080. Who does that, you yourself, or the Divi¬ 
sional Officer?—The second and third-class calen¬ 
dars are sent to the Divisional Magistrate ; he is 
supposed to read them and then send them on to 
me. 

9081. Do you trust, more or less, to his revision? 
—I must. Some years ago I asked the High Court 
to stop these calendars being sent to me, because 
it was a physical impossibility for me to read 
them. 


9097. Can he give orders?—The land records 
establishment has only been started a short time 
in this district. 

9098. Is it altogether separate from the Divi¬ 
sional Officer, or is the Divisional Officer expected 
to take an interest in it?—He is certainly expected 
to take an interest in it. 

9099. And he has authority in it?—Yes, he has 
authority in a general way over the land records 
inspector, not the tahsildar. 

9100. Do you think the Collector delegates 
enough power to the Divisional Officer generally? 
—The Collector cannot delegate any power to the 
Divisional Officer. 

9101. Do you think he ought to do so?—Yes, I 
think he might well be allowed to do that. 

9102. Do you think that the Divisional Officer 
is not sufficiently the delegate of the Collector?— 
There are so many different Divisional Officers; 
you might have an Assistant of a few years’ stand¬ 
ing, or you might have an officer of 10 years’ 
standing; in the case of the officer of 10 years’ 
standing, he is in training to become a Collector. 

9103. You would give the Collector power to 
discriminate between the officers under him in 
delegating any powers to them?—Certainly; I 
think, as a matter of fact, the fairly senior Divi¬ 
sional Officer ought to have considerable powers. 

9104. Has not the tendency of late been to meet 
new work by adding subordinates who work imme¬ 
diately under the Collector instead of delegating 
to the Divisional Officer?—Take the land records, 
for instance, the land records tahsildar is more or 
less attached to the Collector’s office. 
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9082. You get some thousands in a year?—I 
think it was something like 17,000 in the old dis¬ 
trict. 

9083. Have the Sub-Divisional Officers time to 
thoroughly examine them?—As a matter of fact I 
do not think the Sub-Divisional Officer reads them 
all ; he generally knows his sub-magistrates pretty 
well, and knows whose calendars want careful 
reading. 

9084. Does he carefully revise the work of the 
sub-magistrates ?—When I was Sub-Divisional 
Officer 1 certainly did ; I will not say I read them 
all, but I certainly read most. 

9085. You speak about the tahsildar being over¬ 
loaded ; is the Sub-Divisional Officer over-loaded 
also ?—It varies according to the division. 

9086. Has he sufficient power in the district; 
has he powers in excise, for instance?—No, prac¬ 
tically none. 


9105. 'The Divisional Officer stands aloof?—He 
is expected to advise in a very general way. 

9106. But he has no power to give orders to the 
tahsildar?—-No, I think probably he would ask for 
my permission if he wanted him to do a particular 
piece of work. 

9107. So far as that tendency operates, a gap is 
formed between the Collector and the Divisional 
Officer by the creation of a second set of duties, 
as it were, in the Collector’s hands, which he exer¬ 
cises through these subordinates and not through 
the Divisional Officer?—I think the land records 
tahsildar is about the only one that I could 
mention. 

9108. How about the income tax ; does not the 
Collector do pant of that work through his special 
Income Tax Deputy Collector?—No, there is only 
one district that has a special Income Tax Deputy 
Collector, that is the Madura district. 
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9109. ,\Ve have been told that a Divisional 
Officer when he has to deal with a file of a case, 
does not get that file read to him and then pass an 
order upon it ?—He has an office note, but to read 
the whole of the enormous files that come up is 
impossible. 

9110. Does the office note place all the facts in 
his hands?—Yes, and there is no doubt that, if 
it is an important matter, he will refer to tho 
original papers after having read through the 
note. 


9111. That is a particularly important case?— 
Yes. 


9112. But he ordinarily does his work simply on 
the strength of these office notes?—Y'es, certainly, 
all routine work. 


9130. And it would be as well that he should 
take the direct responsibility to a certain extentP 
—Yes, on general principles, that is so. 

9131. As to education, do you consider yourself 
as having any responsibility for education in your 
district; I am speaking now of higher education? 
Have you got a Training College?—There is a 
Training College here. 

9132. Do you consider yourself at all responsible 
for it; suppose that discipline is relaxed, do you 
consider yourself responsible for it?—I certainly 
have never done so hitherto. 

9133. Do you, as a matter of fact, visit the 
Training College at all?—No, I do not; I have 
been in tho Arts College and the Training College 
when the Governor visited them. 


9113. I take it that a reform in the Divisional 
Officer's position might also be possible by 
diminishing his charge; is his charge very big at 
present in any cases?—Yes, some of the divisions 
are very large. 

9114. In the case of the Collector he is also an 
over-burdened man. He has in your district 
charge of a number of small tanks?—The Collector 
is in charge of what are called minor irrigation 
works—tanks irrigating less than 200 acres. 

9115. Is that suitable work for him? Whom 
has he to assist him in that work—what profes¬ 
sional aid does he get?—In this distriot I have 
got a minor irrigation overseer and several sub¬ 
overseers. 

9116. Is he on the regular list of the Public 
Works Department?—No he is confined to the 
district. 

9117. Then he is not a man of very high 
qualifications ?—No. 

9118. He has no promotion to look forward to? 
—No. 

9119. Is that sufficient to enable you to take 
proper charge of so many small works?—I think 
it is more or less carried out by way of compro¬ 
mise ; the Public Works Department objected to 
take charge of these petty works and handed them 
over to the Revenue Department. 

9120. Do you mean that that is satisfactory?—• 
About as satisfactory as any other compromise. 

9121. Then also, as President of the Bocal 
Board, you have charge of the roads?—Not all the 
roads—the main lines of communication. 

9122. Is that a satisfactory arrangement, or 
might the main roads not be handed over to the 
Public Works Department?—I have always urged 
strongly that the main lines should be under the 
Government in the same way as in France, for 
instance. 

9123. Then as to income tax, you hear appeals 
from your Divisional^ Officer ?—Yes. 

9124. The tahsildar is the assessing officer up to 
Rs. 2,000?—Yes, and the deputy tahsildar in in¬ 
dependent charge. We have certain zemindari 
divisions which are in charge of the deputy 
tahsildars. 

9125. Then up to how much by the Divisional 
Officer?—Up to Rs. 10,000. 

9126. I suppose the Divisional Officer assesses 
on the report of the tahsildar?—It is supposed to 
be supplemented by his own inquiries; it is very 
largely on the report of the tahsildar. 

9127. Would it not rather reduce work to give 
the tahsildar a larger power—to allow him to go 
up to Rs. 5,000, we will say—as it is virtually, I 
take it, on his report that the Divisional Officer 
acts?—That is a fairly big jump, I think. 

9128. Or something less, say Rs. 3,000 or 
Rs. 4,000?—Yes, you might give the tahsildar in¬ 
creased powers now; he has been administering 
the Income Tax Act for many years, and knows 
it quite well now. 

9129. Virtually he is the man who assesses?— 
that is so. 


9134. You do not recognise any official respon¬ 
sibility for that?—No, I cannot say that I do. 

9135. In the same way, in the matter of excise, 
do you recognise any responsibility for any mal¬ 
practices or mistakes in that department?—Yes, 
certainly. 

9136. For instance, suppose a tree tax was 
levied, which had the effect of depriving the people 
of a necessary food in hot weather, would you 
consider yourself responsible for that in any way? 
—No change is made in the excise administration 
except on my report; such changes are proposed 
by me. 

9137. You would not .think yourself called upon 
to interfere?—It could not be done without my 
knowledge. 

9138. If it came to your knowledge you would 
consider yourself bound to act, or would you 
report it to the Board of Revenue?—Yes, as a 
matter of fact I have done so in several cases. 

9139. You recognise more responsibility in the 
case of oxcise than you do in education?—Yes. 

9140. As to relief to the Collector, what would 
you suggest; would it be possible to give him more 
time for contact with the people and general 
liberty; would you approve of a Personal Assis¬ 
tant?—I do not think a Personal Assistant would 
be very useful. One does not know exactly what 
to give him; there must be a certain number of 
things that come under a more or less unimportant 
class which it is still desirable that the Collector 
should know about. 

9141. Then there is nothing further that you 
can suggest to set the Collectors more free?—One 
remedy that has been suggested is to reduce the 
area of the district. This district formerly com¬ 
prised 4 taluks on the other side of the Godavari ; 
the eastorn portions were taken away so as to give 
us more time to attend to our work. 

9142. You think that that might be extended 
furthor?—Y'es, I think the districts in Madras are 
too large. 

9143. (Mr. Dutt.) Have you any powers of 
ordering remission on the failure of wot crops?— 
Yes, the Divisional Officers have power to grant 
remission in those cases. 

9144. Has the Divisional Officer got the same 
powers as the Collector in regard to wet remissions T 
—Yes. 

9145. I suppose your power extends to granting 
remissions when the crops are less than one- 
sixteenth of the average ?—Yes, what we call con¬ 
structive loss, practically total loss. 

9146. So that practically if what we call 14 annas 
of the crop is lost you have no power to grant 
remission ; if seven-eighths of tho crop is lost you 
have no power to grant remission 1—My recollection 
is that according to the latest order I have powers, 
so long as I am satisfied that practically the crop 
is lost. 

9147. If three-fourths of the crop is lost under 
the present rules have you any power to grant 
remission 1—No. 

9148. Do you think that an extension of powers 
to the Collector is desirable ; when three-fourths 
of the crop has failed, do you not think that the 
Collector ought to have the power of granting, 
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remission 1—We have never recognised it as neces¬ 
sary to grant remission in those cases. I do not 
think I should recommend it. 

9149 . When you apeak of three-fourths of the 
crop do you mean three-fourths of the average 1— 
Three-fourths of the normal average crop as opposed 
to a bumper crop. 

9150. Do you think that that is so in the case 
of irrigation rates—that the present policy of the 
Government is largely dominated by considerations 
of revenue ; I am referring to the present irrigation 
rates introduced since the last settlement t I think 
in every settlement the interests of the cultivators 
are taken into consideration, so far as we can. 

9151. I am speaking not of the settlement, but 
of the irrigation rates which you now levy ? That 
is essentially a matter of settlement ; those are 
fixed at the settlement on the reports of the Settle¬ 
ment Officers after their investigation and calcula¬ 
tions of cultivation expenses and so forth. 

9152. You do not think that there is any undue 
influence of revenue considerations in the settle¬ 
ment of these rates 1—1 should hardly think so. 

I might quote, for instance, the case of the taluk 
of Bhimavaram ; so far as my memory goes, in the 
last settlement the total demand there was reduced. 

9163. Generally, have these rates been reduced 
or increased since the time of the last settlement? 

—Necessarily increased ; prices have gone up so 
much. As a matter of fact I remember many years 
ago in Madura on the first settlement scheme there 
was a large increase ; the Government refused to 
accept the scheme ; a second scheme was drawn up, 
in which the increase was less, and still the Govern¬ 
ment refused to pass it ; only the third scheme was 
passed. 

9154. There are certain crops which you call 
double crops—crops which stand on the ground 
several months 1—Which stand on the ground for 
over six months. 

9155. In those cases you realise 50 per cent, more 
than the ordinary consolidated rates, do you not? 
—Fifty per cent, more than the consolidated rates. 

9156. Is it 60 per cent, more of the irrigation 
rate, or is it 60 per cent, more of the consolidated 
land and irrigation rate?—It is 50 per cent, more 
of the consolidated land and irrigation rate in wet 
lands ; 50 per cent, more of the irrigation rate in 
dry lands. 

9157. So that when the crop stands on the 
ground for more than six months, and presumably 
wants more water, you not only charge the cul¬ 
tivator more for water, but you also enhance the 
rent by 50 per cent.?—Yes, roughly. 

9158. Have you much pasture lands—communal 
grazing lands—in your district ?—In the delta there 
are none ; in the up-lands there are some. 

9159. Have you had much pasture lands in the 
districts where you have been before—I mean com¬ 
munal grazing lands for cultivators for grazing 
their cattle?—No, not to any extent. 

9160. Is it within your knowledge that many of 
the old communal pasture lands have now been 
taken by the Forest Department as forest reserves ? 
—No ; it is not within my knowledge. 

9161. Do you think that cultivators as a rule 
feel much difficulty and hardship for want of 
adequate pasture and grazing lands?—Yes. For 
instance, take the delta ; when the cultivation 
season comes round, all the cattle are driven up 
to the up-lands ; of course that is because the whole 
of the delta, every acre of it, is under cultivation. 

9162. You have spoken of the instalments of 
revenue—the kists. Are the kists generally fixed 
in consideration of the time when the crops are 
reaped by the cultivator?—Yes, that is a general 
Tule. 

9163. The kists generally are in January, Feb¬ 
ruary, and Maroh, are they not?—It varies in 
different districts. Here, they are in December, 
January, February and March for dry lands, and 
January, February, and March for wet lands. 


9164. Do you think the cultivators are able to Air. j, a. 
sell their crops before those months so as to pay Cumming. 
the land revenue?—I have often heard it said that 

they could not. 4 

9165. So that there are many cases in which the 
cultivators are put to hardship because their kists 
are too early ?—That is quite possible. 

9166. You have heard complaints about it?—Yes. 

9167. Do you not think that you as Collector 
ought to have the power of postponing the kists, 
say by a month or so, to suit the convenience of 
the cultivators?—Under what circumstances? 

9168. The rules are inelastic now?—I cannot post¬ 
pone the kists except in exceptional circumstances ; 

I can recommend that a kist be postponed, and if 
I have not received orders in time I can, on my 
own responsibility, postpone the kist and report 
my action ; that is in exceptional cases—excep¬ 
tional calamities and so on. 

9169. But generally if you find that the cultiva¬ 
tors cannot reap their crops till January, but the 
Government demand the revenue in December ; 
what remedy would you suggest ? —Alter the 
kistbandi. 

9170. Is it within your knowledge that the 
Government demand the land revenue before the 
cultivators have time to gather their crops?—I 
cannot quote specific instances. 

9171. Have there been any complaints to you 
about it?—I have heard it occasionally when I 
have been in camp. There is no general complaint 
about it. 

9172. Have you also heard that, as the crops 
were not reaped, the village servants have 
advanced the money, and afterwards got it from 
the cultivators because the demand came too early ? 

—I have frequently asked the tahsildars if that is 
so ; the tahsildars have not admitted it ; I think 
as a matter of fact there are such cases. I should 
say these are petty sums, perhaps 5 or 10 or 
20 rupees, which it is difficult to get in, and in 
order to show a clean balance the village officer 
pays it all up and recovers it afterwards. There 
is no doubt that that is done, although of course 
they deny it. 

9173. If it was a general case you would recom¬ 
mend an alteration of the kists ?—The two cases 
are hardly connected. I am referring to cases 
where probably the whole demand of the village, 
except a few rupees, has been collected, and in 
order to show a clean balance the village officer 
himself pays up the small sum and afterwards gets 
the money from the raiyats ; it only applies to 
small sums. 

9174. If it was a general practice that the rate 
was demanded before the crop could be reaped, you 
would recommend an alteration of the kist?—Yes ; 
that must of course go up to Government because 
these kists affect the financial position. 

9175. You would not ask for that power to be 
given to yourself as Collector?—I do not thmk it 
would be granted, because, as I say, any alteration 
of the kists affects the Government balances. 

9176. You do not think you ought to have the 
power?—No, I do not think so. 

9177. You have spoken of the creation of pan- 
chayats and of entrusting to them certain duties. 

Might one of the duties which it would be suitable 
to entrust to village panchayats, if they were 
formed, be the distribution of water in the village ? 

—At present that is entrusted to the village officer ;• 
it might be entrusted to the panchayats ; I suppose 
you mean a panchayat of five. It might be tried 
as an experiment. Probably the members of the 
panchayat would get a very good share of the water, 
in the same way as now the village officer gets a 
very good share of the water. 

9178. You said that you would not entrust them 
with the management of primary schools on 
account of factions?—Yes-, and also the sort of 
panchayat you would get in most villages would 
know so very little of what to expect from, and 
what to be done in, a school. 
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9179. You would not trust the supervision and 
inspection of those schools to the panchayat? 

Do you mean the actual teaching ? 

9180. Seeing whether the boys attend and that 
the teachers attend in proper time and so forth?— 
Yes, I would certainly allow them to do that, but 
as regards the actual teaohing I do not think in 
most villages you would get a panchayat who could 
do that. 

9181. You say that in one or two instances small 
committees were formed under District Boards to 
settle the budgets?—Yes. 

9182. Was that under any particular section of 
the Local Self-Government Act ?—There is one 
section of the Local Boards Act which says that 
District Boards may pass rules with regard to sub¬ 
committees and the division of duties among the 
members. 

9183. Does not that section speak only of specific 
matters like dispensaries, schools, and choultries; 
there is no mention of budgets or roads in that 
section?—I have not got the Act here, but my 
recollection is that the section is sufficiently general 
to allow of these sub-committees for most purposes. 

9184. If it be the case that it relates only to 
specific subjects, would you extend the section so 
as to enable the District Board to appoint sub¬ 
committees for other purposes if they think fit ?— 
Yes. That has been done before now ; there has 
been a sub-committee for the budget. I see no 
objection to that at all. 

9185. You said you would rather have the Dis¬ 
trict Boards as Advisory Councils than create new 
Advisory Councils?—Yes ; if there is to be any 
Advisory Board I think the District Board ought 
to be used for the purpose. With regard to that, 

I presume that only the specific questions would be 
referred to them which the Government directed 
the Collector to consult them upon, just as the 
Government used to desire the Collector to take 
the opinion of his shcrishtadar on certain questions. 
The idea, I suppose, would be to trust them to 
represent the local feeling on particular subjects. 

9186. There may be cases in which the Collector 
himself, without any orders from the Government, 
might like to have the advice of leading men ; in 
those cases also do you think the District Board 
would do ?—Yes, I tliink they would do fairly well 
in such cases. 

9187. When plague relief measures are under¬ 
taken and the question of inoculation is considered 
and people have to be induced to submit to inocu¬ 
lation, do you think the District Board as such 
would be sufficient for that purpose, or would you 
rather have another Advisory Board ?—As regards 
such matters as plague inoculation I do not under¬ 
stand how they could advise. 

9188. But they could explain to the people the 
necessity of the measures?—Yes. 

9189. Would you rather work through the Dis¬ 
trict Board or have a separate Advisory Board ?— 
In the case of such things as plague it would prob¬ 
ably be confined to certain localities, and you 
would have to supplement it ; probably for that 
purpose the District Board would not be sufficient. 
Of course, in connection with plague we have 
Vigilance Committees and all that sort of thing. 

9190. The District Board has some specific duties 
to perform under the Act ?—Yes, the Act lays 
down the duties of the District Board, the tnluk 
Board, and the union. 

9191. If you add largely to these duties would it 
be necessary to revise and amend the Act accord¬ 
ingly so as to include these fresh duties, which are 
not contemplated by the present Act?—I do not 
think so. The Collector could always consult the 
members at the conclusion of the District Board 
meeting. 

9192. You have spoken of village unions being 
exceedingly unpopular because of the house tax 
which they are allowed to impose. As a matter 
of fact do the villagers reap sufficient benefit from 
the proceeds of the house tax?—The money is 
usually spent on keeping the roads in order and 


sweeping them, or on a well, and things like that. 
So far, I have found the most popular thing of all 
is the lighting. 

9193. But is it not the fact that most of the 
money is spent in the payment of servants and 
sweepers ?—Yes, a good deal. 

9194. And very little of it is left for other im¬ 
provements?—Yes ; in one or two cases I have 
found that very largely so ; in particular I remem¬ 
ber two unions in Madura. 

9195. You have spoken of the deputy tahsildars 
as promoted clerks—men who were drawing 15 and 
20 rupees before, and then made sub-tahsildars ?— 
Practically all are men like that; some of them 
started much higher. 

9196. Is that not the case with the tahsildars 
also ?—Yes. 

9197. They begin with 15 or 20 rupees?—Prac¬ 
tically all, though there are exceptions, of course. 

9198. Would it not be a better system to have 
some other method of selecting them so as to get 
men on better pay and of better education ?—It is 
certainly not an ideal system. It could be im¬ 
proved. I have appointed some law graduates on 
Ks. 30, and then promoted them Tapidly to be 
deputy tahsildars. 

9199. (Mr. Hichens.) You said just now you had 
had sub-committees for the budget and purposes of 
that sort?—Yes. 

9200. But you gave them up ?—Sometimes we 
have had a sub-committee, sometimes not; there 
has been no regular rule. 

9201. Why did you give them up—was it that 
you found they did not work?—As I say, for a 
committee of that sort you have to confine your 
selection to men at headquarters ; the people from 
a distance could not attend. 

9202. You gave them up because they were not 
altogether satisfactory?—Iso, I will not say they 
were unsatisfactory. 

9203. Then there was some other reason ?—I do 
nut know that there was any particular reason. 

9204. The members of village unions are nomin¬ 
ated?—Yes, all nominated. 

9205. Who recommends them in the first in¬ 
stance?—'The recommendation comes from the 
president of the taluk Board to the President of the 
District Board. 

9206. Is the Divisional Officer President of the 
taluk Board?—Yes. 

9207. And he makes the recommendation to 
you ?—Y~es. 

9208. Do you pass it on to the Board of Revenue 
and the Government?—Ho, I decide it myself; 
they generally send up two or three names. 

9209. And you have full power of selection ?—• 
Yes. 

9210. Have you power to select for the taluk 
Board, too?—Ko, that I send up to the Govern¬ 
ment. 

9211. Do you think you might have that power? 
—Yes, going to Government is purely formal ; the 
nomination is always accepted. 

9212. It would save a reference if you could 
decide it yourself?—I think so. 

9213. With regard to the District Board, should 
the nomination go to Government?—Well, it is a 
pure formality ; the nomination is always accepted. 
Some of the members of the District Board are 
elected by the taluk Boards. 

9214. You think then in that case, too, the final 
power might rest with you ?—Possibly in the case 
of the District Board it should go up to Govern¬ 
ment. 

9215. Might it go to the Board of Revenue and 
be decided by them ?—There is no particular reason 
why it should not go to the Board of Revenue. 

9216. Are the members of the Municipal Boards 
elected or nominated?—-A certain number are 
elected and a certain number are nominated ; it 
varies in different municipalities. 
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9217. Who nominates them ?—In the case of 
municipalities the nomination comes from the Divi¬ 
sional Officer, and he as a rule gets nominations 
from the tahsildar ; occasionally the Chairman 
suggests a name. 

9218. Is your decision final?—No, it has to go 
to Government. 

9219. Is that necessary ?—No—in the same way 
as in the case of the taluk 'Boards. 

9220. You think it might rest with you?—It 
might ; the nominations are invariably accepted by 
Government; it is a pure formality. 

9221. Your district is divided up into sub¬ 
divisions?—There are three in what we call the 
plains and two in the Agency ; five altogether. 

9222. Is there a Sub-Divisional Officer in charge 
of eaoh?—Yes. 

9223. So that you have no direct territorial 
charge?—No ; that was amended several years ago. 

9224. One may say that practically everything 
comes to you at second hand through the Sub- 
Divisional Officers?—Yes, practically that is so; 
of course, certain enquiries are made by me, but 
as a rule everything comes up to me second-hand. 

9225. So that to some extent you are in the 
position of a post office ; a recommendation comes 
to you from the Divisional Officer, and it has to be 
sent on by you with a covering note to the Govern¬ 
ment approving or disapproving?—Do you mean 
so far as these nominations are concerned? 

9226. So far as everything is concerned, speaking 
broadly, a large number of subjects must come to 
you which you simply send on?—You mean that I 
merely send them on with an endorsement; no, 
that is not so. 

9227. Do you write fully on every subject that 
has to go to Government?—Yes; practically the 
only thing in which I am a post office concerns 
matters earning from Municipal Councils or taluk 
Boards ; there I am more or less a post office. 

9228. All these returns, for example?—All those 
have to be compiled in my own office. 

9229. In regard to panchayats you say that you 
are in favour of giving the system a trial in con¬ 
nection with certain minor duties which have been 
suggested to you by various members of this Com¬ 
mission?—Yes, petty civil and criminal matters. 

9230. Could you devote the necessary time to 
making these panchayats a success?—You mean 
personally ? 

9231. Personally, or through your Divisional 
Officers personally?—I do not think so. Look at 
the number of communities you have to deal with ; 
in the plains alone you have about 800 villages. 

9232. You would agree that if the thing is to be 
tried it must be given a good trial—that they may 
require nursing during their infancy?—That is 
very probable indeed. 

9233. If you think that panchayats are desir¬ 
able, could you supervise them with the machinery 
you have got, or would you have an ad hoc officer, 
or extra assistance of a general kind, or what? 
If you are to have a panchayat it would be a good 
thing, would it not, to have one or more officers 
whose business it should be to organise these 
bodies?—I agree with the general principle. 

9234. It should be his function to establish and 
develop the panchayats; you think that that is 
desirable?—Yee, on general grounds; if you are 
to introduce a matter of that sort, it is desirable 
to have a man whose special duty and special in¬ 
terest it is to organise and look after tho bodies. As 
to whether he is likely or not to make a success 
of it, I should not liko to express an opinion ; 
but, on general grounds, I quite agree with the 
advisability of having a special man at the 
beginning. 

9235. Do you think that this should be intro¬ 
duced gradually—that you should start in a few 
villages with a small number of these panchayats 
—and extend them gradually?—Undoubtedly. 

33256 


9236. How would you find the money for such 
small expenditure as the panchayats would re¬ 
quire?—1 do not know where you could find it; as 

a matter of fact the District Board and the taluk ‘ 
Board are as hard up as they can be; they cannot 
find the money. 

9237. If you wore to give the imposition of the 
house fax to the panchayat, that would kill the 
solieme ?—Undoubtedly. 

9238. Therefore you must contemplate some 
other scheme of financing them?—If it is 
necessary. 

9239. Do you think it would not be necessary? 

—I do not understand that you would start these 
panchayats in every village with funds to 
administer ; if so, I do not know where the funds 
would come from. 

9240. You think it is quite possible to start 
panchayats with no funds at all?—Yes, and give 
them certain things to do. 

9241. As honorary work?—Yee, in the same way 
that our Bench Courts now are purely honorary, 
and they have been established in 29 villages in 
the district. 

9242. Would you abolish village unions or con¬ 
vert them into panchayats?—If you convert them 
into panchayats it would stop the sweeping and 
lighting and so on. 

9243. Would you abolish them or not?—I think 
you must have a village union; I do not know 
where else the money is to come from. 

9244. (Mr. Meyer.) As regards language, are 
not Tamil and Telugu allied languages?—Yes. 

9245. Assuming that a man made himself 
familiar with Tamil and was then posted to a 
Telugu district, or vice versa, should he not be able 
to acquire the second vernacular within a 
moderate period?—It depends very largely on the 
man. I do not know how I can answer that as a 
general question. 

9246. With reference to tho question asked you 
about unpassed candidates; the object of the 
rulo restricting the appointment of unpassed 
candidates is the encouragement of education?— 
Yes. 

9247. The rule is that you have free selection 
subject to tho man having a certain minimum 
educational qualification ?—Yes. 

9248. If everybody was allowed a free hand in 
dispensing with that rule would not education 
suffer P—I do not think so ; I suggested that it 
need not go up to the Board of Revenue, but 
that .the Collector should be empowered to do it. 

9249. If the Collector had a general dispensing 
power, might there not be a risk of unpassed 
candidates being put in when passed candidates 
were available?—I do not think so. 

9250. Here in this district you have more than 
one College?—We have a first grade and a second 
grade College, yet I cannot got anything like the 
number of men I want. I am constantly sending 
up men for exemption. 

9251. You tell us that certain new rules have 
been made for the distribution of water, which I 
understand were quite a departure from what was 
already in existence?—Yes, it was a system of con¬ 
tinuous distribution as opposed to the system of 
distribution by turns. 

9252. Might you not have been able to criticise 
these rules, without any knowledge as an engineer, 
in regard to their effect upon the raiyat?—In a 
general way, the raiyats object to any change. 
One very good point in these rules has been to 
eliminate the delta superintendent. If that could 
be done, well and good. As far as I can make out 
now from my experience, the high lands in the 
delta have been rather ignored. 

9253. The complaint is that the effect of these 
rules has been to cut off the water from lands 
which stand somewhat higher than others?—Yes, 
they do not get water so easily and freely. 
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9254. And those lands are assessed as wet lands? 
—That is so. 

9255. AVas that a matter on which you could 
profitably have expressed an opinion as a Col¬ 
lector ?—Yes. 

9256. Y'ou got those rules from the Super¬ 
intending Engineer?-—Yes. 

9257. Suppose you had objected to anything in 
the rules, what would your procedure have been? 
—I presume 1 should have had to send the matter 
up to the Board of Revenue, who presumably 
would have consulted the Chief Engineer or some¬ 
thing of that sort. 

9258. Could you not have addressed the Super¬ 
intending Engineer and said, “ I do not agree 
with your rules; please reconsider them”?—Yes, I 
might liavo done that. In the meantime the 
matter had gone up to Government. He sent mo 
a copy of his report to Government for informa¬ 
tion. 

9259. The report had gone up to Government 
before you had an opportunity of criticising it; 
is that what you say?—A'es, that is so. 

9260. Did you make any complaint about that? 
—No. 

9261. May I take it that your opinion is that, 
apart from the merits of the rules, it would have 
saved time .if those rules lvad been sent to you and 
discussed with you locally in the first instance?—I 
think it would have been much better to have 
discussed them first. 

9262. Having received the rules, you saw no 
particular cause to criticise on this occasion ?-—No, 
I did not feel sure enough of what was likely to 
happen. 

9263. But since then you have had complaints 
from the raiyats?—A'es, 1 have had complaints. 

9264. Complaints as to these fields which re¬ 
ceived no irrigation although they were assessed as 
wet ?—There are no fields that receive no irriga¬ 
tion; the complaint was that the water supply was 
not sufficient. 

9265. Can you toll us why these fields were 
assessed as wot at the last settlement?—The 
general principle followed at the last settlement 
was that all fields should be classed as wet from 
which water could not be excluded, and that seems 
to have been interpreted somewhat widely; there 
are no doubt some high lands in the delta which 
should not have been so classed. 

9266. AYould no: another method have been that 
of taking the number of years during which a 
field had actually been irrigated?—You mean 
taking 5 yoars; that .is the rule we followed ; I am 
not sure whether we follow it now. 

9267. Do you receive the Public Works budget 
in your district regularly?—Yes. 

9268. Do you find occasion to make remarks on 
that?—-I do not think there is sufficient detail id 
it; it simply shows lump sums. 

9269. Have you asked for information on that ? 
—I have occasionally. 

9270. Have you found that your suggestions 
have been followed ?—A’es, they have been followed ; 
of course it takes a rather long time to carry these 
things out, but my suggestions have been followed. 

9271. You have no cause of complaint therefore 
that Public AA 7 orks Officers disregard your sugges¬ 
tions?—No, they do not disregard them. 

9272. You spoke just now of it being a matter 
of satisfaction that these new rules excluded the 
delta superintendent; why?—Because if you have 
a system of continuous distribution it is not worked 
in the same way as if you are irrigating by turns. 
If you are irrigating by turns, it means that at 
certain tames you have got to close a sluice here 
and open a sluice there, and all that has to be 
done by the superintendent. 

9273. It is left to the discretion of the delta 
superintendent?—It was not, as a matter of fact; 
it is supposed to be according to a regular system 


of turns, but everybody knows that it is not so 
worked; they vary it according to what they con¬ 
sider necessary. 

9274. About minor irrigation tanks, they are 
entirely in your own hands?—Yes. 

9275. Are you thereby enabled to give prompt 
redress to the raiyats who complain that the tanks 
are silted up or otherwise in need of repair?—If 
by prompt redress you mean getting the tank re¬ 
paired within a year for instance, yes, it can be 
done; I can sanction estimates up to a certain 
amount. 

9276. Provided of course that you have the 
funds available?—A T es. I get a certain allotment, 
and I can sanction estimates against that allot¬ 
ment. apart from masonry works, which have to be 
checked by the Public AV'orks Department. 

9277. AVould you regard it as satisfactory that 
you could do the same with respect to larger tanks, 
having of course a larger allotment?—I would 
rather not undertake that ; I do not think that 
that should be entrusted to the Collector. Do you 
mean with the same staff as we have now? 

9278. No, perhaps with a superior staff?—I 
think that is rather beyond a Collector's work. 
A'ou mean that I should be actually responsible for 
soeing these repairs carried out ? 

9279. That you should have discretion in regard 
to repairs and should not have to go to some other 
officer, or to send any raiyat who complained on 
to some other officer?—I do not think I should 
recommend taking over more tanks by the Revenue 
Department. 

9280. In regard to the District Board, you have 
to send up a number of very petty projects to the 
Sanitary Board?—Yes, all estimates over a certain 
sum—I think it is Rs. 1,000. 

9281. Is that necessary?—It causes a great deal 
of delay, and in my opinion it certainly makes 
work expensive. 

9282. A'ou would prefer to have a larger limit 
within which your Board would be free and not 
have lo consult the Sanitary Board at Madras?— 
Yes, I think in the case of a well costing Its. 1,500, 
even although it is a big well, you do not want 
the opinion of the Sanitary Board ; as regards 
larger works certainly they ought to have control. 

9283. As regards the ordinary Public AVorks, over 
a certain limit, those go to the Superintending 
Engineer?—Yes. 

9284. A'ou have got a fairly highly paid Engineer 
oi your own in this district?—A'es. 

9285. Do you think it is necessary that you 
should have to send all those works to the Superin¬ 
tending Engineer?—I see no objection to that; it 
causes a little delay and a little correspondence, 
that is all. 

9286. But as a matter of safety, do you think 
it is desirable? — In connection with buildings I 
think it is as well ; in connection with road works 
I do not think it necessary. 

9287. If it is not necessary and you would save 
delay by not doing it, might it not be foregone?— 
Yes, except in the case of buildings. 

9288. As regards education under your taluk 
Boards, is it mainly carried on direct by Board 
schools or through aided and other institutions?— 
It varies according to the taluk Board ; some 
taluk Boards have a lot of Local Fund schools, 
others have a large number of aided institutions. 

9289. I)o you find that the local officers of the 
Education Department interfere a good deal in 
the management of these schools, or are they left 
to the taluk Board President ? —• The Education 
Officers are very freely consulted ; I do not think 
they interfere. 

9290. They only come in when they are asked 
to advise ?—As President of the District Board, I 
have very little to do with these things. There 
are practically no schools under the District Board. 

9291. As regards your District Board budgets, 
have you found that the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion criticises the budget from the educational 
point of view?—Yes. 
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9292. Have your allotments been altered with 
reference to his suggestions'!—Yes ; for instance 
the Rajahmandn taluk Board had its income con¬ 
siderably reduced and they proposed to abolish 
a certain number of schools; the Director of 
Public Instruction objected and these schools had 
to be retained, and therefore the allotments had to 
be altered. 

9293. Were you consulted before that alteration 
was made?—-No, we are not consulted in these 
things ; the alterations are made in the Government 
office without referring to me. 

9294. As regards municipalities, how many are 
there in this district?—Two, Oocanada and Rajah- 
mandri. 

9295. Do all references to Government pass 
through your hands ? — Through the Divisional 
Officer ami my office. 

9296. Do you generally make remarks on them, 
or simply forward them on?—I make, remarks on 
them all except as to mere routine matters. 

9297. It has been suggested to us in Madras that 
the Collector might largely take the place of 
Government in controlling municipalities, reviewing 
their budgets and so on, and on the other hand it 
has been suggested that this work would over¬ 
burden the Collector; what is your opinion?—As 
a rule the budgets and the Administration Reports 
and that sort of thing are more or less examined 
in my office ; the examination is not very close. If 
it rested finally with me, it would mean a fair 
amount of extra work and a fair amount of 
responsibility. 

9298. Is it advisable that the Collector should 
undertake it and save Government doing it?—It 
seems to me you are rather centralizing on the 
Collector, are you not? 

9299. You are decentralizing as regards the 
Government?—You ask me if I would leave the 
municipal budgets to be decided finally by the 
Collector instead of by Government ; it might be 
done in the case of smaller municipalities, but in 
the case of large municipalities I think it ought to 
go to Government. 

9300. What do you mean by small municipali¬ 
ties ; have you a limit of population, or income, 
or what?—You might take a limit of income ; some 
of these recently started municipalities are very 
email and the financial operations are not very 
large ; you might perhaps leave those to the 
Collector. 

9301. Still those would bo the exception 1 —Yes ; 
I think as regards the larger towns it ought to go 
to Government. 

9302. \*ou have no power of posting your officers 
to any particular divisions?—No. 

9303. Would it help in the direction of elasticity 
if the Government simply ikwW them to the 
district and you were allowed to distribute them 
as you thought best?—Well, there are other diffi¬ 
culties arising in connection with that, the question 
of house accommodation and that sort of thing. 
I have never felt the necessity for that. 

9304. You have a great deal of work in connec¬ 
tion with the village officers ?—Yes. 

9:105. Owing to the fact that they are hereditary? 
—Yes. 

9306. Do you have many suits and appeals?—I 
have a considerable number of appeals. I have no 
suits actually ; the suits are tried by the Divisional 
Officer. 

9307. The rule is at present strict primogeniture? 
—Yes. 

9308. Would it save work, while at the same time 
retaining the hereditary principle, if the Divisional 
Officer, or even the tahsildar, were allowed dis¬ 
cretion to select the man he thought the most 
capable among the hereditary family?—He would 
certainly have the opportunity of getting the best 
man. 

9309. You would get more efficiency in the 
viHage?—Yes. 


9310. And you might save a certain amount of 
work perhaps?—Possibly later on. 

9311. Sometimes there are suits, are there not, 
between branches of the same family? — Yes. 
Always provided that the hereditary principle is 
followed, I should not object. 

9312. As regards the jamabandi work ; a great 
deal of the work formerly done at jamabandi is now 
done throughout the year?—Yes. For instance, 
as regards encroachments and remissions and that 
sort of thing they come up before the jamabandi, 
and then at the jamabandi many of the parties 
affected by these matters come up, and the cases 
are heard on the spot. 

9313. I have seen it represented in the public 
press and otherwise that the Divisional Officer 
tends to put too much work on the tahsildar—that 
he makes the tahsildar report on things that he 
might look after himself in the course of his tours 
Speaking generally, do you think there is founda¬ 
tion for that statement?—I do not know ; I think 
most Divisional Officers when they get a paper 
that they want to look into themselves, mark it for 
tour and take it round with them. 

9314. Do they do as much as they can as a rule 
personally?—Y T es, they certainly do as much as 
they can. 

9315. You tell us that a Collector cannot delegate 
power to a Divisional Officer ; are there not general 
Acts of old date by which the Divisional Officer is 
empowered to exercise all the powers of a Collector? 
—That is a general delegation, but I have never 
known any special power to be delegated. 

9316. You have started a Local Board in the 
Agency Tracts lately?—Yes ; that is to say, part 
of the Agency Tract is now under the District 
Board. 

9317. As a separate Board or a separate area?— 
The whole Agency was put under the District 
Board, but when the district was reduced in area, 
Badrachelam was excluded and the other three 
divisions were kept on under the District Board, 
and these three divisions formed one taluk Board. 

9318. How do they keep up their roads?—There 
ave practically no roads to keep up in the Agency ; 
what is done there is mostly done by the District 
Board ; the District Board has practically got to 
finance the taluk Board. 

9319. I gathered that you consider you have only 
power to remit in case there has been an almost 
total loss of crop. Have you seen any orders 
issued within the last two years laying down a 
scale in cases of general calamity, beginning with 
the loss of half the crop?—Now you mention it, 
I remember those orders ; I forget what the exact 
terms of the orders are. 

9320. They were issued about the year 1905 and 
are known as the Calamity Rules?—I know what 
you refer to. 

9321. Would those not allow you to remit for a 
much less loss than 15 annas in the rupee?—I 
should like to look at the rules before giving an 
opinion. 

9322. I gathered that in revenue work you took 
everything at second hand ; that is to say, every¬ 
thing came up to the Divisional Officer first. Is 
that, quite correct?—Practically everything. 

9323. Do you never do a jamabandi ?—Yes, of 
coui'se. 

9324. In that case you take the whole jamabandi 
work of the taluks direct?—Yes. 

9325. With regard to panchayats, if you gave 
them any powers would you give the right of appeal 
to the tahsildar or to the district munsiff, as the 
case may be?—I do not know that I would give the 
right of appeal ; you might give them power to 
revise decisions, in exceptional cases, the same as 
with the village Benches. 

9326. Under the Village Benches Act, on proof 
of corruption the munsiff can revise the order?— 
Yes. 
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9327. And at the same time you would desire to 
have a special officer .to go about the districts in¬ 
specting the panchayats ?—-I think Mr. Hichens 
said, introducing or supervising. 

9328. Would it not tend to sap the authority of 
the tahsildar if the whole village administration 
was taken out oi his hands and supervised by some 
outside officer?—'Of couisc it would. 

9329. ( Sir Steyning Edgerhy.) As regards the 
question of delegation, you said that the old Regu¬ 
lation of 1828 refers to general powers, and you 
never knew a special power delegated ; what do you 
mean by special power?—As Divisional Officer 
myself I cannot remember a Collector ever issuing 
any order authorising me to deal with any matter 
which did not come under my ordinary powers. 

9330. Do you mean the ordinary powers in con¬ 
nection with land revenue only ?—Yes. 

9331. We were told in Madras yesterday that all 
the local Acts of Council in which the word " Col¬ 
lector” occurred were passed with this provision in 
mind, that every power given to a Collector might 
be exercised by a Divisional Officer ; is that correct ? 
—In several recent Acts they have introduced the 
term “District Collector.” 

9332. They have specialised a phrase which takes 
them out of the old section?—Yes, so I under¬ 
stand. 

9333. As to irrigation, is not the question of how 
far a change in the mode of supply affects lands of 
different level under the oommand of a canal, a 
technical matter ?—Yes, in so far as it is a matter 
of levels. 

9334. So that the matter is really one as to which 
the Executive Engineer should have the chief 
authority ?—Yes, provided he considered the ques¬ 
tion as affecting these high lands. 

9335. Can you say whether occupants are able 
to sub-let land which is assessed under irrigation 
rates?—You mean sub-lot wet lands ; yes, there is 
nothing to prevent, them. 

9336. Do they get a good sub-rent. ?-^Sub-iettog 
is not so common up here as down in the Tamil 
districts. 

9337. I mean that the rates are not pitched so 
high that they are not able to sub-let?—-Oh, no. 

9338. You said you thought that the taking away 
of the magisterial work from the tahsildar had 
affected his influence. Docs it not also affect the 
control of crime? Is the tahsildar expected to do 
the preventive work of his tahsil in the delta ?—He 
supervises the village authorities. 

9339. The magistrate is stationary?—Y T es, but 
there are a certain number of sub-magistrates who 
are also deputy 7 tahsildars and are not stationary. 


9340. But the man who tries the cases is 
stationary?—Not necessarily. In many taluks 
there is a tahsildar, a stationary magistrate, and 
also a deputy tahsildar and sub-magistrate, who 
tours throughout his part of the taluk. 

9341. Can a tahsildar go into a police station 
office, examine the record, and see who the bad 
characters are, and take action against them ; is it 
any part of his duty ?—No, it is not his duty , ot 
rather, he does not do it. 

9342. Do you not think you lose power in that 
■way over the crime of the district? I think so, 
because, as you say, the sub-magistrate is station¬ 
ary ; he is always at headquarters. 

9313. The time a magistrate spends in Court 
represents a very small part of his magisterial 
work if he runs his charge properly, and, therefore, 
to dissociate the tahsildar from what I may call the 
preventive work, is rather a serious loss ?—I think 
it is desirable that the magistrate should move 
about freely. 

9344. At present they do not consider that part 
of their work?—No, they certainly do not do that 
now. 

9345. You look entirely to the Sub-Divisional 
Officer for that?—The Sub-Divisional Officer and 
the police. 

9346. In other words the Sub-Divisional Officer is 
the only magisterial supervision that you have got 
over the local police of a division—the only magis¬ 
terial check ; you have lost the tahsildar’s check ? 
—I should say that is so. The tahsildar has prac¬ 
tically nothing to do with the police now. 

9347 (Jfr. Butt.) Mr. Meyer has referred to the 
remission rules of 1905, lately published. Do 
those rules not. rofer only to “widespread 
calamities.” and not to the loss of individual cul¬ 
tivators?—I have had no opportunity of studying 
the rules. 

9348. And the Collector has no power under these 
rules of remission without the orders of the Govern¬ 
ment?—I cannot say without, referring to the rules. 

93-19. (Chairman.) I have here a file of papers 
which is called the periodical file. The periodical 
file contains, does it not, two occasional, one 
decennial, eight quinquennial, two triennial, and 
173 annual returns which have had to be made 
either to or from your office ?—That is so. 

9350. Do you think that a considerable proportion 
of these returns are not only cumbersome in form, 
but unnecessary in substance?—Yes. As I said, 
I think this list of returns ought to be carefully 
gone into every two or three years ; there is no 
doubt that, a lot of unnecessary returns are kept 
on. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. A. T. Mackenzie was called and examined. 


Ur. A. T. 9351. (Chairman.) You are the Superintending 
Mackenzie. Engineer?—Yes. 

- 9352. What is the area of your charge?—Ap- 

4 D ec., 1 907. p rox imately as follows : — 

~ Sq. miles. 

Ganjam ... ... ... . . 8,368 

Vizagapatam ... ... ... 17,222 

Godavari and part of Kistna ... 7,971 


33,561 


9353. Do you find that your charge is of such a 
size that you can conveniently get about it—in the 
course of, say, a year, can you get all over your 
charge?—No, it is too large. 

9354. How long does it take you lo get com¬ 
pletely round the system of irrigation which is 
under your charge?—I never can do it in a year. 
I might do it in two years, but I have many other 
places to inspect also. 

9355. Have you read the evidence which has 
been given to us with regard to the measure of 
control which might be given to a Collector in 


certain non-technical matters over the Public 
Works Department staff in the district?—Yes. 

9356. Do you think that a Collector cannot have 
the technical knowledge which it is so essential he 
should possess, if he is to attend in any consider¬ 
able matter to the distribution of water?—That 
is so. 

9357. With regard to the position of the Col¬ 
lector and the forest officer, do you consider that 
the control of forest matters requires far less know¬ 
ledge than the distribution of water requires ?—So 
I think, as practised in Madras, but I speak from 
hearsay. 

9358. Do you suggest that the Collector, who is 
already a very hard-working and capable officer, 
overburdened with his own daily task, if he were 
to interfere in the work of the Public Works De¬ 
partment., could not possibly carry that extra 
burden?—'In a large irrigation system he certainly 
could not. 

9359. Is the ordinary work of a Public Works 
division the maintenance and remair of maior tanks, 
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the preparation of estimates for every sort of budd¬ 
ing, the construction and maintenance of roads, the 
investigation of minor projects, and various odds 
and ends of work which you describe generally as 
the work of the Executive Engineer ?—That is m an 
ordinary district. 

9360. In this particular district you have, besides 
the designing of canals, the scientific distribution 
of water, weirs, sluices, and all that sort of thing? 

—Yes. 

9361. All of which requires very highly special¬ 
ised technical knowledge?—Yes. 

9362. The point where the Collector and the 
Executive Engineer’s duties come into contact with 
each other is in what you call the minor distribu¬ 
tion of irrigation?—Yes. 

9363. You would suggest to us that when the 
water leaves the minor distributary channels then 
the responsibility for the distribution from field to 
field falls upon the Collector ?—It is not ours any¬ 
how. 

9364. We have been told to-day by the Collector 
that really that is not part of the Collector’s work, 
but it is really work for the raiyat?—It may be so. 

9365. You are not aware officially of what hap¬ 
pens to the water after it leaves the minor dis¬ 
tributary channels ?—I am aware that there is con¬ 
siderable confusion. 

9366. Have you any control over the water?— 
None whatever after it leaves the pipes. 

9367. As regards the field to field distribution, 
this is already under the control of the Collector? 
—In this way, that it is under the control of the 
village officers who are the Collectors’ servants. 

9368. What are those officers?—The village 
munsiff and the village leamam. 

9369. It has been suggested to us that a certain 
amount of possible misunderstanding which from 
time to time occurs, would be very much reduced 
if, before new schemes of distribution were sub¬ 
mitted to the Public Works Department of the 
provincial Government, a consultation was held 
with the Collector of the particular district con¬ 
cerned. I think that you would agree that that 
would be very desirable, would you not ?—Cer¬ 
tainly. 

9370. And if there had been any omission so to 
consider and consult the Collector that that was 
due to an oversight?—Cortainly. 

9371. And I think you would go further and 
say that such oversight was a matter of regret to 
the Public Works Officer who was concerned?— 
Very much so. 

9372. Would the smooth working of the Public 
Works Department and the Revenue Department 
be greatly facilitated if there were habitual con¬ 
ferences between the Collector, who is Head of the 
district, and the Engineer, who is Head of the 
particular scheme of distribution under considera- 
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9379. Are there any of your subordinate staff Afr. A. 3 

who might, without disarrangement of your Macisnsi 
department, pass under the direct instructions of 
the Collector ?—I think not. 

9380. (Sir Steyniny Edgerky.) You say that you 
know nothing about the water after it passes the 
pipes. Could you explain to a layman how much 
water does pass the pipes; does it go from the 
pipes to a particular field, or to a village, or what 
is the volume ?—It varies very much; it is a 
matter of convenience; generally it is seldom with¬ 
in a block of loss than 10 acres, and it is seldom 
more than 30 acres, or thereabouts, which is fed by 
a single pipe. 

9381. What is the average size of a holding 
under an irrigation project; how many holders 
would there be in that 10 or 30 acres P—There 
might be 10, or 20, or 50. 

9382. Is it very much sub-divided?—Yes, so far 
as I know. 

9383. Do the holdings run down to less than 
half an acre?—If you judge by the size of the 
embankments round the fields they do—very much 
less than half an acre, some of them. 

9384. With that you have nothing to do ; you 
deliver the water at the pipes and it passes out 
of your hands?—Yes. 

9385. (Mr. Meyer.) I suppose we shall agree 
upon this, that t'ho chief object—the sole object 
in fact—of irrigation works is ultimately to supply 
water to the cultivator ?—I should like to qualify 
that a little; it is also to serve as an object lesson 
for other irrigation works which may be projected 
in the future. 

9386. That being so, is it not of some advantage 
to have the whole of the work under one main 
directing authority? You say you supply up to a 
certain point, and then the Collector and his sub¬ 
ordinates take charge. Is'that altogether a satis¬ 
factory system, do you think?—No, I do not think 
it is. 

9387 You object to the plan proposed of the 
Colleotor taking charge. What would you think 
of the alternative plan of leibting the Executive 
Engineer (as in the Punjab) take charge of all the 
assessment and distribution work?—It is better I 
think. 

9388. There is unity then?—Yes. 

9389. And the officer who supplies the water is 
also responsible for the revenue?—Yes. 

9390. The Collector is now in charge of the 
minor irrigation tanks. Do you regard that as a 
good system?—It cannot be called a good system. 

9391. Would it be better to have them taken 
over by the Public Works Department ?—-No, I 
oannot say that. I do not think they are impor¬ 
tant enough for that, and they would need a very 
much larger establishment which is already exis¬ 
tent in the Revenue Department. 


tion ?—Yes. 

9373. If it was clearly understood, therefore, 
between the Public Works Department on the one 
side, and the Revenue Department, on the other, 
that such conferences should be held at frequent 
periodical intervals, any misunderstanding, which 
might now exist, could be easily removed?—Yes, 
I think that it is so understood. 

9374. Are such conferences, as a matter of fact, 
held?—They meet frequently. 

9375. How frequently?—I should think very 
seldom a month passes that the Executive 
Engineer does not see the Colleotor. 

9376. I do not mean with regard to small points, 
but with regard to proposals of the future?—There 
are not many proposals of the future. 

9377. These schemes are only very occasional?— 
Yes. 

9378. You think that given this clear and good 
understanding between the Heads of the Depart¬ 
ments, there is no reason why the Executive 
Engineer should be in any way under the direct 
orders of the Collector?—Yes. 


9392. Does not the case of a tank differ some¬ 
what from the case of a large irrigation work? 
A Collector can soe a tank and say, “. This tank is 
out of order, it ought to be put right ” ; it is only 
the one tank he has to deal with and not a piece 
of a whole series of complicated channels?—Quite 
so. 

9393. If the Collector, with advantage, or pos¬ 
sibly with less disadvantage than by any other 
course, oan take charge of these minor irrigation 
tanks, might not his authority be extended over 
some of the larger tanks that- are not part of any 
combined system?—Yes, I think there would be 
no objection. 

9394. I understand from the last witness that 
you communicate your budget to him regularly?— 
Yes. 

9395. But he said not in much detail?—All my 
officers are strictly ordered to communicate with 
the Collector before ’they send their budget, even 
up to me, and to get. his consent to it. 

9396. The Executive Engineer, in the * 1 
place, communicates with the Collector?—Y' 
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9397. Does he put the matter before the Col¬ 
lector in sufficient detail ?—I think so ; I have had 
no complaints; if I had I should at once see to 
them. 

9398. Then if the Collector says, “I think this 
tank ought to have money spent on it,” and so 
forth, are those remarks oommunioated to you?— 
I suppose they would be; I have only been in 
charge here one season; I have only had one bud¬ 
get ; I do not remember any remark. 

9399. You have been an Executive Engineer 
yourself?—On construction—nearly all my life. 

9400. But as Superintending Engineer in other 
parts of the province?—On investigation work. 

• 9401. So that your experience as to the real 

procedure is somewhat limited?—Very small. 

9402. (Mr. Hichcns.) What roads do you look 
after?—We have only one road in our charge in 
this circle, the ghat road, the main road to Jeypur. 

9403. All the other roads are under the District 
Board ?—Y T ee. 

9404. Would it be advisable in the interests of 
economy and efficiency that some of the other main 
roads should be taken over by the Government and 
maintained by them?—I think trunk roads might 
be. 

9405. Trunk roads leading from one district 
through another?—Yes. 

9400. Are there a large number of those?—No, 
generally only one in each district. 


9407. Have you experience of road work in 
other countries at all?—No, only in India. 

9408. Do you inspect the work of the District 
Boards in regard to roads at all?—Only as I hap¬ 
pen to pass along; I do not exercise any authority 
or make any reports. 

9409. The Government do not make a grant to 
the District Board for roads conditionally on their 
being kept in good order?—I cannot say. 

9410. Might that be a good thing from the point 
of view of efficiency?—No,. I do not think it 
necessary. 

9411. (21/r. Dutt.) We have had evidence before 
us that when the cultivators feel that there is any 
defect in the distribution of water, they naturally 
go to the Collector as the man who collects the 
revenue and who ought to see to the proper dis¬ 
tribution of the water. Under those circumstances 
would you not suggest that the Collector should 
have some power of making requests to the Dis¬ 
trict Engineer about the distribution of water?— 
He has the power of requesting. 

9412. And in case the request is not complied 
with, and there is a difference of opinion, do you 
think it would be too much to ask the Engineer to 
submit to the Collector his reason why the request 
cannot bo complied with ?—Certainly, there would 
bo no objection. 

(The witness withdrew-) 

Adjourned. 


TWELFTH DAY. 


Rajahmandrt. Thursday, 5th December, 1907 . 


PRESENT : 


C. E. H. Hobhouse, Esq., M.P., Under Secretary of State for India, Chairman. 

Sir Frederic Lely, K.C.I.E., C.S.I. W. S. Meyer, Esq., C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Sir Steyning Eiigerley, K.C.V 0., C.I.E., I.C.S. W. L. Hiciiens, Esq. 

R. C. Dutt, Esq., C.I.E. 


M. R. Ry. Y. Yenkata Rao Avargal, B.A., was called and examined. 


9413. (Chairman.) You are the tahsildar of 
Rajahmandri?—Yes, since the 25th of last month. 

9414. How long have you been in the service?— 
Twenty-seven years. I began life on Rs. 15. 

9415. What is your pay now as tahsildar ? — 
Rs. 250. 

9416. How long can you hold your position?— 
Until I am promoted a Deputy Collector, or until 
I retire. 

9417. (Sir Frederic Lely.) Has the tahsildar as 
much power as he ought to have ?—No. 

9418. A good deal of your work consists of going 
on tour?—Yes. 

9419. How long are you absent from your head¬ 
quarters?—Not less than six months every year. 

9420. Sometimes for a whole month at a time?— 
Yes, it depends on the urgency of the work ; but, 
as a rule, not loss than 15 days in a month. 

9421. Is it not desirable that when you are away 
from headquarters some of your powers should 
be delegated to your subordinates? — The head 
accountant might be given some powers. 


9422. If a raiyat comes to your head office and 
finds there no one able to take his case in hand, 
even in the preliminary stage, he suffers much in¬ 
convenience ?—At present all representations are 
made by means of petitions, and when petitions 
are received during my absence they are received 
by my head accountant, and he sends them on to 
me. 

9423. As a matter of fact who is left to conduct 
the regular business of your charge in your 
absence ?—The head accountant. 

9424. He is .primarily in charge of the treasury, 
and an expert at that work?—Yes. His pay is 
Rs. 50. 

9425. Is he a fit man to carry on the regular 
work of the charge?—At present he is the only 
man. 

9426. But is he fit?—I do not think he is. 

9427. He is engrossed in his treasury work and 
he is not trained in general administration?—Just 
so. 

9428. Who oomes next?—A clerk on Rs. 30. 
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9429. Is he a trained man?—He is only a clerk. 

9430. He would be a man probably with a family 
to educate and bring up, and usually resident in 
a town?—Yes. 

9431. Is Its. 30 a month a living wage for such 
a man?—Considering the quality of the work he 
is expected to turn out, I consider it is fair, 
because he is only a clerk, and special work is 
allotted to him ; it is not his business to supervise 
the office. 

9432. The next link in the chain of authority is 
the karnaml —Yes. 

9433. He acts as your representative to collect 
the money in the villages ?—The munsiff does that ; 
the karnam only keeps the accounts. 

9434. But the karnam has the handling of the 
money also?—No, he never takes money from the 
raiyats. 

9435. Besides that, you depend u}>on him for 
your information in the village, in the first 
instance ?—Yes. 

9436. He stands next to the people, and you 
often have to call him to your office?—Yes. In 
order to consult him for the purpose of compiling 
accounts for settlement, and so on, and the village 
business generally. 

9437. What pay does he get? —It varies from 
Its. 5 to Its. 20. 

9438. How many get Ks. 20?—In this taluk one 
karnam gets Rs. 15 ; that is the highest pay in 
this taluk. 


9450. Do you think the Collector should have r jiy_ ; 
some power of granting remissions in the case of Venkata Rc 
the failure of dry crops?—It would be a great boon Avaryal. 

to the people if that power was granted to the - 

Collector. 5 Dtc a 190 

9451. In the levy of irrigation rates do you find 
that the policy is too much dominated by con¬ 
siderations of revenue? — I cannot answer that 
question, but what is now collected in the shape 
of water tax seems to be a fair return for the 
benefit given by the supply of Government water 
to these crops. 

9452. The water tax was collected separately 
from the land tax before the re-settlement. Now 
the two taxes have been consolidated?—Yes. 

9453. Suppose a man grows what you call a 
double crop—a crop which is on the land for more 
than five or six months—do you charge him 50 per 
cent, more of the water rate only, or of the land 
rate and water rate consolidated ?—In the case of 
consolidated wet lands whatever is charged on 
account of land cess goes in the shape of water 
tax, but as to the way in which it is fixed, it is 
taken to be half of the consolidated wet assessment. 

9454. The local cess is calculated on the con¬ 
solidated rate?—Yes. 

9455. Previously the local cess was reckoned only 
on the land tax ?—.And water tax too. 

9456. How many years has that been in force?— 

Before the consolidated assessment was introduced, 
the land cess used to be calculated not only on the 
land tax, but also on the water tax ; the two are 
now consolidated. 


9439. Out of 54 men 49 get only Rs. 8?—Yes. 

9440. When they come into headquarters do they 
have to come at their own expense?—Yes. 

9441. Suppose there was a man fitted to carry 
on the current business of your office while you were 
away, do you think that Rs. 30 would be adequate 
pay ?—No. 

9442. (Mr. l)utt.) Will you tell us if, on the 
occasions of jamabandi, the Divisional Officer comes 
into personal contact with the villagers ?—My experi¬ 
ence is that the raiyats will not wait for the 
jamabandi if they have any grievance, on account 
of the quicker way that the work is done through¬ 
out the year. 

9443. You mean by petitions?—By petitions, and 
sometimes by representations also. 

9444. How many villages has the Divisional 
Officer in his charge on the average, roughly 
speaking?—About 200 or 250. 

9445. In how many places does he pitch his tent, 
in order to do the jamabandi work?—Not less than 
three places in each taluk. 

9446. As a matter of faot, do the villagers gene¬ 
rally come round and say what they have to say, 
on those occasions?—They will only oome if they 
have not already represented their views by way 
either of petitions or personal representations to 
the Collector. 

9447. But on such occasions do people come for¬ 
ward, and when the tent is pitched, do they come 
and say what they have to say?—Nobody comes 
except the few who may have grievances just for 
the time. 

9448. What power has the Collector to order 
remissions in the case of wet crops? If the rule 
is that the Collector is empowered to grant remis¬ 
sions when 15 annas of the crop have failed, that 
is to say, when the harvest is only one anna, do 
you think that that gives sufficient relief to the 
people ?—My view is that the Collector should have 
extra power in that direction. 

9449. Suppose three-fourths of the crops have 
failed, should the Collector have power in that way ? 
—At least up to that limit. 


9457. So there has been no increase of the local 
cess in consequence of the consolidation?—I do not 
think so. 

9458. Some lands which are low are classed as 
dry lands here and there?—Such cases will be 
found in the delta, because at the time of the 
re-settlement, and when lands were classed as 
consolidated wet lands, the Settlement Officer had 
to observe the principle that only those lands which 
were continually under wet irrigation for five years 
prior to the date of re-settlement were classed as 
consolidated wet. In so doing there was no oppor¬ 
tunity, or occasion, to have regard to the level of 
the land ; so that if any low lands happened at 
that time not to have been continuously under wet 
cultivation for five years, though they were subse¬ 
quently commanded by water, they were registered 
as dry. 

9459. (Mr. Hichcns.) Are you a member of the 
taluk Board?—Yes. 

9460. Has the taluk Board sufficient revenue to 
carry out its duties properly?—One-half of the 
proceeds are' alone to be expended by the taluk 
Boards. 

9461. How much does it amount to in round 
figures ?—The total assessment of the taluk is 
12 lakhs ; one-sixteenth of it is the full proceeds 
of the local cess ; one-half of that alone is allowed 
to be expended by the taluk Board, the other half 
being the District Board fund. 

9462. Is that enough to enable you to perform 
the duties which are imposed on you as a Board ?— 
We get some grants from Government occasionally. 

9463. But adding it all together, is that enough to 
enable you to perform your duties properly ?—It is 
desirable to get more if possible. 

9464. (Mr. Meyer.) You spoke of the taluk head 
accountant as being merely an expert in treasury 
work ; is that quite correct?—He is expected also 
to supervise the correspondence work, being himself 
a clerk in charge of various branches of corre¬ 
spondence. 

9465. What is the previous career of an ordinary 
taluk head accountant ; has he been a revenue 
inspector?—Yes. 
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9466. As a revenue inspector he would have had 
a general knowledge of revenue administration?— 
Yes. 

9467. Would he not be fit, therefore, to take 
charge of the work during your absence to a certain 
extent?—Yes, to a certain extent ; it is better to 
have a man whose time can be devoted to the 
supervision of the office, if possible. 

9468. Are you aware that it 'has been proposed 
to raise the pay and status of taluk head 
accountants ?—Yes. 

9469. You spoke about the karnam receiving only 
Rs. 8. Is that his only source of livelihood?—They 
are generally men who have lands of their own. 

9470. The position of karnam gives them prestige 
in the village?—Yes. 

9471. The principle of the assessment in this 
province is that Government is entitled to a half 
share of the nett profits after deducting the ex¬ 
penses of cultivation and so forth?—Yes. 

9472. The application of water to different lands 
has different results?—Yes. 

9473. Water applied to one class of land may 
raise a poor crop, whereas applied to another class 
it may raise a good crop?—Yes. 

9474. Was that the reason why Government 
altered the fixed water rate charge in this district, 
and started the consolidated assessment? — Yes, 
and they also introduced differential water rates, 
in order to remove the anomaly incident to the 
charge of the uniform rate for lands of all descrip¬ 
tions, irrespective of natural facilities for irrigation 
and drainage. 

9475. (Sir Steyning Edgerley.) We were told last 
night that the control of the Engineering Depart¬ 
ment stops at the pipes. What happens, exactly, 
after the water leaves the pipes? —The village 
officers are expected to take charge of that water 
and distribute the same equitably to the holders 
of fields, but my experience is that generally they 
will be glad to be benefited by the advice of the 
sub-officers in charge. 

9476. The cultivators of the plots commanded by 
the pipes do not arrange it by agreement among 
themselves ?—Generally they do that also. 

9477. But, in case of dispute, the village officer 
has to settle the matter?—Yes, and if he is not 
successful, they will go to the sub-officer in charge 
of the work of distributing the water out of the 
pipes, and, as he generally possesses a good deal 
of influence, his advice will be generally listened 
to by the people. 

9478. Do you think that the Engineering Depart¬ 
ment could control the water all through right 
down to the time it reaches the individual raiyat ?— 

I do not think so. They have got their own prin¬ 
ciples and their own lines of action. 

9479. Instead of the village officer doing this last 
stage, could it not be done by the Public Works 
Officer?—I think it is best that water when it 
reaches the pipes should be left either to the raiyats 
concerned or to the village officers. The complaint 
is that there is rather too much control by the 
Public Works Department over the distribution of 
the water. 

9480. What is your experience of the result? 
One witness said yesterday that the result was 
confusion ? — I think that if the Collectors and 
Divisional Officers had a direct part in the dis¬ 
tribution of water supply the result would be much 
better. 

948L Why do you think so?—Because it is the 
Collector and Divisional Officers who are looked 
upon as the guardians of the people’s rights ; 
whether they do really posses® any such power, or 


not, in case of any difficulty, they are the- officers 
to whom the people look for help. 

9482. Would you have them come in, so to speak, 
behind the pipes—further up in the distribution ?— 
Further up, yes. 

9483. At what point?—Up to the heads of the 
channels. 

9484. The heads of the subsidiary channels?— 
Yes. 

9485. How would you work that?—Up to the 
channels the supply comes direct from the main 
canals, and with reference to the area that is to be 
irrigated under the particular channel, the quantity 
of water supposed to be sufficient for that area is 
settled by the Public Works Department. Now, 
the water supplied to these channels will be either 
too late or too early, and that will give rise to 
complaints against the Public Works Department, 
and in case one of the Divisional Officers or the 
Collector during their tours happens to find that 
some of the complaints are justified, they cannot 
give immediate redress to the raiyats. The present 
system would be rendered more popular if the 
Collector’s and Divisional Officers were empowered 
to give some instructions, or to have someth ; ng 
to do with the distribution of the water supply. 

9486. You do not think that would interfere with 
the working of the canal ?—These remarks are 
applicable only to the feeding channels after they 
have passed the heads. It is the Collector and 
Divisional Officers who come into contact more 
with the state of the crops, and they are looked 
upon by the people as possessing a greater and 
more accurate knowledge as to the requirements of 
water supply than the Public Works Engineer. 

9487. As to the recent change that has been made 
from the system of turns to the system of con¬ 
tinuous supply, do you think that that is a good 
change?—I do not think so. This is the first year 
in which that change has been introduced, and my 
impression is that it has very injuriously affected 
the outturns of consolidated wet lands, particularly 
those that are classed as such, though they are 
comparatively high lands. There cannot be a 
hard-and-fast rule for such lands. 

9488. You think the high lands suffer a little?— 
Yes. 

9489. What is the supposed advantage to be 
gained by the change 1 —I believe it aims simply 
at the economy of water. 

9490. (Chairman.) Does the supply of water run 
very short here at certain times of the year?—Yes, 
from November onward®. There is no lack of 
supply from the beginning of the cultivation season 
up to the end of October, or November. 

9491. There is no lack of water supply during 
the cultivating season?—No, because there is a 
constant overflow at the crest of the anicut at the 
other side, which runs to waste in the sea. 

0492. Has the fact that there is now no shortage 
of wafer during the cultivating season been due to 
the care with which the water is economised during 
the year by the Public Works Department ?—I do 
not think so, so far as the first crop season is 
concerned. 

9493. What is it due to?—There is the incessant 
flow in the river ; so much so that there will be a 
constant overflow from the crest of the anicut for 
a number of months. 

9494. If the control of the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment were removed, and the whole system removed, 
would there still be plenty of water?—Yes. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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The Hon. Mr. B. Narasimiieswara Sarma was called and examined. 


9495. (Chairman.) You are a member of the 
Madras Legislative Council'/—Yes. 

9496. How long have you been a member?— 
About two years. 

9497. You wish to say something to us about the 
way in which the Madras budget is connected with 
the general finance of the Government of India?— 
Yes. The position of Madras under the existing 
financial system is extremely unfortunate. The 
incidence of taxation per head of the population 
is higher in Madras than for the whole of India. 
More revenue has been, and is being, raised year 
after year than the province should bear as its 
fair share, and a much greater proportion of the 
revenue so raised has been appropriated towards 
the imperial share than in any other province in 
India. Local taxation is heavier in Madras than 
in any other province in India. Madras cannot 
by any means be described as more prosperous 
than other provinces, or even as prosperous as 
many of them ; and it may, I think, be asserted 
that she is poorer than many, having regard to 
the comparatively small revenue derived from 
assessed taxes and customs, the relatively small 
number of municipalities and large towns, and 
the almost total absence of what may properly be 
described as genuine local manufacturing industries 
in the European sense of the term. 

Table Ho. I. annexed hereto shows that, taking 
the period front 1893-94 for comparison, the inci¬ 
dence of taxation has invariably been higher. If 
the gross revenue be taken into consideration, the 
total excess revenue paid by this Presidency would 
be much larger than would appear from the nett 
figures. 

Table II. shows that the imperial share in 
Madras is nearly 166 per cent, of the provincial 
share, local taxation being excluded ; whereas in 
no other province does it exceed tin 1 * provincial 
share when the revenue .from taxation proper 
really borne by the province is taken into eon- 
sideratioti. 

Speaking generally, the commercial departments 
of the Government of India pay their way and 
are yielding a large profit. The profits may be 
ordinarily utilised for the reduction of the debt, 
and the taxpayer would be relieved of the burden 
of paying the interest thereon, and should loss 
occur at any time, it need not fall directly on the 
people, and need not be met out of current 
revenues. The Postal, Telegraph, and Mint Ser¬ 
vices have been yielding a profit, and the deficit, 
if any should occur, would not disturb the calcu¬ 
lations very much. The superannuation allowances 
may be met out of the provincial revenues, except 
in so far as they may relate to the Imperial 
Departments ; the only items therefore for which 
the whole of India would have to provide would be 
the defence, general administration of tho Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Imperial Supervising De¬ 
partments, the interest on the general debt, and a 
few Scientific Departments. The normal growth 
of the expenditure on the said items, except the 
army, may be fairly anticipated, and the deficit, if 
any, after deducting the expenditure from the 
revenues which may be treated as wholly imperial, 
such as opium, salt, customs, &c., would be a first 
charge on the provincial revenues ; and the pro¬ 
vinces would have to meet the same in proportion 
to their .population. 

The growth of provincial expenditure would be 
subject, to the control of the Supreme Government 
until at any rate the people are permitted, or are 
in a position, to administer their revenues. Taxes 
would under this system be remitted whenever the 
provincial revenues are in excess of the expendi¬ 
ture, and this may be oftener than at present. 
Assuming that on grounds of public policy taxation 
cannot be allowed to be remitted in one province 
without, a remission in all, the surplus balance 
would be expended in the development of the 
resources of the province. The land revenue may 
be permanently settled under this scheme and the 


requisite funds raised, after due deliberation and 
discussion in the shape of taxation. 

This greater decentralization would enable the 
Local Governments to know where they are, would 
lead to a greater uniformity and continuity of 
policy in administering the revenues, and the 
people may be given a real power in shaping pro¬ 
vincial budgets, without weakening the Executive 
or interfering with the general policy of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India. The result of this scheme 
would be a reduction of the burden of Madras by 
1,73-6 lakhs. The total amount of the imperial 
share of the provincial revenues in 1907-08 is 
Its. 45.87,19,000, and deducting therefrom the 
opium revenue of Its. 7,27,60,000 the balance of 
Rs. 38,59,59,000 is contributed by the provinces, 
and the share of Madras would be thereof, or 
Rs. 6,31,95.000, whereas it is 808 lakhs. 

Greater power should be given to Collectors 
to grant remissions, and in the case of failure of 
dry crops also within defined limits. 

The Executive Officers do not seem to possess 
sufficient knowledge of the vernaculars to converse 
freely with the people ; an apparent want of 
sympathy with the articulate middle classes, and 
the notion that, prestige would be lowered by the 
officers making themselves unduly accessible 1 , and, 
possibly, a feeling of helplessness to do any real 
good, stand in the way. 

Officers are transferred too often, and cannot 
possibly take a real interest in tho taluks or dis¬ 
tricts. 

I am strongly in favour of the creation of 
Advisory Councils to assist Divisional and District 
Officers. The Councils would be of infinite help 
in the administration of income tax, forest re¬ 
serves, sanitation, during epidemics and in times 
of trouble or panic, when schemes or plans are 
introduced, e.g.. in the matter of the introduction 
of new rules of irrigation in the Godavari delta 
in this year. 

I canimt recommend too strongly the creation or 
revival o r the village panchayat system to facilitate 
tlu- administration of nearly all the matters 
referred to in the question. 

There is partial justification for the feeling that 
the formation of the District and Local Boards as 
at present constituted has only served to relieve 
the provincial revenues of a portion of their legiti¬ 
mate burden, and increased the burden of the tax¬ 
payer in the shape of local taxation ; there is abso¬ 
lutely no reason why there should not be a decen¬ 
tralization of functions and powers and a real 
living voice be given to the people in the adminis¬ 
tration of funds for education, sanitation, roads, 
&c.. when questions of general policy are not 
involved. 

TABLE I. 


Incidence of Taxation. 


Year. 

Average per head 
for the whole of 
India. 

Statistical Atlas. 

Average incidence in 
Madras a* per 
Administration 
Reports. 


s. 

d. 

.1 

t 

d. 1 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

1893-94 

3 

0 

3 

61 

2 

10 

6 

1894-93 

3 

H 

3 


2 

12 

1 

1895-96 

3 

3 

3 

st 

2 

12 

8 

1896-97 

3 

11 

3 

7’, 1 

2 

11 

2 

1897-98 

3 

11 

3 

•’4 | 

2 

13 

9 

1898-99 

3 

3 

3 

q * 

2 

13 

5 

1899-1900 ... 

3 

1? 

3 

8’,' i 

2 

12 

4 

1900-01 

3 

21 

3 

7 1 

2 

11 

0 

1901-02 

3 

H 

3 

7- 

2 

11 

10 

1902-03 

3 

v 

3 

91 | 

2 

13 

4 

1903-01 

3 

61 

3 

* 1 

2 

12 

10 


Remarks.— The revenue from registration does not 
seem to have been included in the Madras figure; if 
included the incidence would be higher, and the rate 
would be still higher if local taxation be included. 
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TABLE II. 


f>. B. Nara- 

timhetwara 1907-0S Budget Figures. 


Sarma. 


Dec., 1907. Name of pro- 
- vince. 

Imperial share. 

Provincial 

share. 

! 

j bocal. 

Total. 

Remarks. 


Its. 

RsT 

Its. 

Rs. 


Central Provinces 
and Berars. 

1,18,62,000 

2,27,35,000 

19,30,000 

3.63,27,000 

The Imperial share is about, half the 
provincial and one-third of the 
total. 

Burma. 

4,15,50,000 

4,53,13,000 

i 

i 

30,89,000 

8,99,82,000 

Opium accounts for Its. 6,50.000 
and Customs Rs. 1,35,23,000, the 
duty on exports being 85 lakhs. 
The Imperial share is less than 
the provincial. 

Eastern Bengal 
and Assam. 

2,09,72,0 in 

2,39,49.000 

32,32,000 

4,81,53,000 

Less than provincial. 

Rs. 

Bengal ... ... 

12,64,80,000 

5.17,71,000 

52,21,0oo 

18,34,72.000 

i 

! 

Opium accounts for ... 6,22,75,000 

Customs .. . 2,01,88,000 

8,24,63,000 

The custom duties paid at Calcutta 
are shared by Bengal and other 
provinces, and allowing a fair 
share for Bengal the Imperial 
would be as much as the provincial 
share. 

United Provinces 
of Agra and 
Oudh. 

5,99,54.000 

4,66,31,000 

64.15,000 

11,30,00,000 

Opium accounts forRs. 6,10,000 and 
the Imperial share exceeds the 
provincial. 

Punjab. 

3.04.60,ooo | 

1 

3,14,88,000 

36,00,00(1 

6,57,48,000 

Less than provincial, and 
Rs. 1,78,20,000 is irrigation cess. 

North-West Fron¬ 
tier Province. 

42,20,000 i 

i 


3,05,000 

45.25,000 

Madras. 

8, OS, 55.000 | 

1 

4,85,43,000 

1,08,90,000 

i 

14,02.88,0U0 

The Imperial share is 166 per cent, 
of the provincial share. Xo- 
w'here is so much local revenue 
raised. 

Bombay 

i 

i 

8,28,30,000 1 

| 

i 

5,76,33.000 

43,85,000 j 

i 

14,18.48.000 

i 

J 

l 

i 

From this 80 lakhs of opium re¬ 
venue and a large portion of the 
customs revenue of Its. 2,92,70,000 
would have to be deducted, 
Bombay being the gate for the 
whole of India ; the Imperial 
share would be about as much as 
the provincial. 


9498. You would draw our attention to the fact —Population is one test; secondly, there is the 
that taxation in Madras is in your judgment test of means also. 

higher than it is in other Governments in India? <)504. Have you anything to say to us as to the 
res, on the average. system under which the Government of India re- 


9499. Do you say that that is due to the control 
by the Government of India over the financial 
position of Madras?—It is due to the way in 
which the control is exercised, and to the prin¬ 
ciple on which the Government of India levies 
assistance from the provinces. 

9500. Would you explain that in a little more 
detail?—Forty-five crores of rupees are levied 
every year, roughly, from all the nine provinces. 
Excluding opium, there would be about 38 
crores collected from all the provinces. If 
the population test be applied, Madras would 
have to pay only about 630 lakhs of rupees, where¬ 
as the imperial share at the present moment is 
about 808 lakhs of rupees; that is, we are asked 
to contribute towards the imperial expenditure 
much more than our proper share because other 
provinces are paying less; we are paying more 
than our share, especially considering the com¬ 
parative richness and resources of the different 
provinces. 


quires the Government of Madras to submit its 
budget for consideration?—The average expendi¬ 
ture during a particular quinquennial period is 
taken into consideration, I believe, and Madras is 
asked to submit its budget with reference to the 
future increase, if any, that may be absolutely 
necessary, and the budget is submitted to the 
Government of India about January. 

9505. Perhaps you are not quite familiar with 
the details?—I am familiar only with such details 
as inn be gathered from books—not the practical 
working. 

9506. ( Mr. Meyer.) You suggest that the aver¬ 
age incidence of taxation in Madras is greater 
than that for the Indian Empire as a whole. Is 
that not naturally so? Does not the Indian Em¬ 
pire include less developed, and poorer, tracts like 
the Central Provinces arid Baluchistan or Tipper 
Burma?—It does, but the increased expenditure 
on those provinces is comparatively small, so that 
you may leave them out of account. 


9501. In your judgment then the fairest way of 
levying revenue is for the Governments, both pro¬ 
vincial and central, to anise their revenues by a 
per capita tax?—Xo, not so much per head; that 
could not be done; that is not possible. 

9502. But you say Madras pays more because 
her population is greater?—Xo, it is not because 
of that; 1 say she pays more in proportion to her 
population. 

9503. Then it must follow that the population 
is a governing factor in your system of taxation? 


9507. Ts it not natural that in the Indian 
Empire, which includes provinces in different 
states of development, the older provinces along 
the coast should pay rather more per head than 
the general average?—I should submit not, as a 
general proposition, but I think that that proposi¬ 
tion hardly arises in this ease, because it is only 
the Central Provinces that pay to tho extent of 
about 80 lakhs loss than their proper share. 

9508. Your test here is by population. Is not the 
gross revenue of Bombay much the same as the 
gross revenue of Madras or somewhat more?—Yes. 
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9509. Do you know what the population of Bom¬ 
bay is as compared with that of Madras?—Much 
less, about 20 millions. 

9510. It is about half?—Yes. 

9511. Therefore, on your showing, Bombay 
would have double the grievance of Madras?—But 
a portion of the revenue, which is shown as 
revenue there, is not revenue proper; about 3 
crores is customs duties, which appertain to the 
whole of India, and about 80 lakhs is opium. If 
you exclude those, the figures would be much 
fairer. 

9512. Still, could not Bombay make out a much 
better case than Madras if you take this head of 
the case?—It could make out a fair case; I do not 
know that it is a better ease. 

9513. You are careful to deduct the customs and 
opium revenue in oertain provinces as not apper¬ 
taining properly to the province ; you have made 
no deduction for customs in Madras; why ?—Be¬ 
cause what is imported at Bombay and Calcutta, 
generally travels throughout the whole of India; 
but I do not think the other provinces share the 
produce which is chiefly imported into Madras. 

9514. Is there not a considerable amount im¬ 
ported into Madras which goes on to Mysore?— 
Comparatively speaking; it is not a very appre¬ 
ciable quantity. 

9515. To that extent you are taking credit on 
behalf of Madras for revenue which it does not 
really pay. Are you aware that Madras sends 
a large amount of salt to Bengal and to the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces?—It does. 

9516. The salt duty is paid here in Madras?— 
It is. 

9517. Who pays the tax really?—The provinces 
which import it. 

9518. Have you made any deduction on that 
account?—I thought it was such an inappreciable 
quantity as to be a negligible quantity. Assum¬ 
ing we could deduct 10 or 20 lakhs, the proportion 
would not be very much affected. 

9519. You spoke about the imperial share as 
about 8 crores odd, as against 4’5 crores for the 
province. Does that imply that the whole of it is 
taken by the Government of India from Madras? 
—Yes. 

9520. Does not the Government of India revenue 
take a share of the expenditure on excise, forests, 
and many other things in Madras?—Yes; some in 
other provinces. 

9521. That really comes out of the imperial 
revenues?—Yes. 

9522. Then it is not quite accurate to imply 
that the whole of the money raised in Madras, 
which is allocated to the imperial share, is taken 
from the province?—It is taken away because it is 
imperial expenditure; the same as in other pro¬ 
vinces also. 

9523. Then again, you speak of the burden of 
the debt upon the taxpayer. Is there any suoh 
burden?—I said that it is almost a constant quan¬ 
tity ; it may be equally shared; I did not make 
any statement as to whether it is burdensome or 
not. 

9524. Are you aware that the profits on rail¬ 
ways and productive irrigation works are suf¬ 
ficient to pay the whole interest of the debt, and 
to leave a substantial margin?—Yes, I am aware 
of that. 

9525. Then how can you speak of it being a 
burden?—Of course it is a burden as long as it is 
there; it is an incident of the debt; not that it is 
a burdensome debt. 

9526. Your idea is to give the Government of 
Indira the cost of the imperial departments, and 
to give it just enough money to meat that?—And 
any increase if necessary would be distributed 
over the provinces. 

9527. But you speak in your memorandum as if 
the cost of the army would be more or less 
balanced by the revenues from opium, salt, and 
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excise ?—No; I must have expressed myself un- The So 
happily; it would not balance. ' Mr. B. M 

9528. In your opinion should opium, salt, and 

customs be entirely imperial?—Yes. _ 

9529. There would still be a considerable amount 6 Dee., 1! 

to be raised from the provinces?—Yes, about 23 - 

crores this year. 

9530. And you propose the population test?— 

Yes, as a fair test. 

9531. Would you apply that within this 
Presidency?—I would not apply that test here. 

9532. You would not apply it to the delta dis- 
' triots as against, say, the Ceded Districts, but you 

would apply it in India ?—For the reason that 
there must be some limit, and the provinces have 
special interests of their own, which are not 
identical with the interests of others. 

9533. You consider the population test a fairer 
test than any other?—A fairer test for the distri¬ 
bution of the incidence of taxation. 

9534. Would it not he fairer to take it according 
to the revenues of the province?—Provided the con¬ 
ditions under which the revenues are raised are 
the same in all provinces. 

9535. Would it not be necessary to make con¬ 
tinual revisions under this system?—Not to a 
large extent. 

9536. Suppose, for example, that the receipts 
from opium were largely reduced owing to a 
change of policy; that would land the Government 
of India in a deficit under your system, and it 
would be necessary to seek more money from the 
provinces ?—Yes. 

9537. There might be disputes as between the 
Government of India and the provinces as to the 
way in which that money was to be obtained?— 

No, there need not be, if a definite principle was 
laid down. 

9538. You are familiar with, or know something 
about, the provincial settlements ?—To some 
extent. 

9539. Was it not one of the grievances raised 
against them in the provinces that they were con¬ 
stantly liable to revision?—Yes. 

9540. There have been very large decreases in 
the taxation from salt of late years?—Yes. 

9541. Would those have been possible under the 
system you advocate?—Yes. 

9542. So far as Madras, at any rate, is con¬ 
cerned, you say you might have reduced the salt 
tax if you had been allowed what you consider a 
fair share of your own revenues?—Yes. 

9543. Is not the salt tax an imperial tax?—I 
could have reduced the salt tax too in my own 
province. 

9544. But in other provinces ?—Possibly not. 

9545. Under your system there might be a large 
reduction in Madras, but other provinces might 
have to pay more ?—As they used to do. 

9546. You would therefore be in favour of dif¬ 
ferential duties all over India?—If need be. 

9547. But you said that salt was to be one of the 
items of imperial revenue?—If they oould not get 
from a particular province so much by reducing the 
taxation, that taxation must stand. 

9548. Everything must be looked at from the pro¬ 
vincial standpoint?—I do not say that, because as 
the imperial expenditure grows, the provincial ex¬ 
penditure also grows. The provinces must contri¬ 
bute more. 

9549. Suppose the Imperial Government pre¬ 
ferred not to reduce expenditure?—I say the Im¬ 
perial Government must have a control over 
expenditure until the people have a voice in distri¬ 
buting the money. 

9550. What sort of control ?—Just the same con¬ 
trol that they have at present, or it might be 
modified ; I mean something like the control they 
now exercise over increase of establishments or the 
incurring of recurring expenditure. 

2 Q 2 
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9551. Under the present system the Government 
of India occasionally gets large surpluses, and it 
is thereby enabled to reduce taxation all over 
India. Under your system the Government would 
have only enough to spend ; it would have no sur¬ 
plus?—Very little surplus. 

9552. Therefore, any reduction of taxation must 
be made by the Local Government? There would 
not be much possibility of reduction by the Im¬ 
perial Government, but there would be a reduc¬ 
tion. 

9553. Suppose the Local Government says : “ \V e 
do not want to reduce taxation, we will spend 
money on more schools, or we will have more 
Sanitary Officers' ; would you be satisfied with 
that decision?—I would leave the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment control over the expenditure of the provincial 
Government until the people are in a position to 
have a voice, or are albnved a voice, m questions 
of taxation or expenditure. 

9554. Under the system you propose, we are 
supposing (quite hypothetically) that the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras has accumulated a large surplus, 
and prefers, instead of reducing taxation, to spend 
the money on schools, or on sanitation, or roads, or 
anything else, and you, and other people, are not 
satisfied with that, and would prefer the taxation 
reduced. Ho you mean that you should have the 
right of going to the Government of India and 
saying : “ Please compel the Government of Madras 
to reduce taxation ” 1—You will remember that I 
said, if the Government of India had the control, 
the provincial Governments would not be able to 
increase their expenditure, but taxation would be 
necessarily reduced ; I leave the control to the 
Government of India. 

9555. Con 1 red of the same character as is exer¬ 
cised under the financial regnlat ions—control over 
the creation of fresh appointments, and control 
over budgets ; you would leave all that, to the 
Government of India?—Largely. 

9556. But you would make the revenue provincial 
instead of imperial, to a large extent ?—Yes. 

9557. (Sir Stcyoinr/ Kth/rrlry.) IVhat is the ulti¬ 
mate object you have in view in suggesting this 
decentralization of finance?—Two objects: first, 
that one province may not be burdened unduly 
simply because the Government of India may not, 
for various reasons, find it expedient to tax other 
provinces ; secondly, that the growth of imperial 
expenditure may receive some normal check. 

9558. You seem to say that it would lead to 
greater uniformity and continuity of policy in ad¬ 
ministering the revenue?—Yes. 

9559. In what way ; apparently, primu facie, 
you rather break it up?—1 mean uniformity in tile 
particular province ; I do not. mean uniformity in 
the whole of India. 

9560. In short, you refer to the provincial 
revenue, not to the whole revenue of the country ? 
—Yes. 

9561. You add : " And that the people may be 
given a real power in shaping provincial budgets. 1 ’ 
Do you think that that result would follow?— 
That would be more possible under my system than 
the present system. Under the present system land 
revenue can never be made .permanent, because as 
the imperial needs increase, the Government of 
India would naturally find it, convenient to raise 
the land revenue, treating it as rent; but., under 
my system, inasmuch as local taxation is necessary, 
it is quite possible that land revenue .proper would 
be made permanent, and, if there were any special 
need, the same revenue might be raised in the 
form of cess after due deliberation. That would 
lead to a more equitable distribution of taxation, 
because one province is permanently settled, an¬ 
other is not, and the revenue that is raised in one 
province goes for the convenience of another pro¬ 
vince that has already been permanently settled. 
I think that is unfair. The system could be in¬ 
troduced into Madras, for instance, subject to the 
proviso that, where additional taxation is needed, 
it could be raised in the form of a local cess. 


EVIDENCE: 

9562. If you put on local cesses, would you put 
them on land ?—Land or anything else, according 
to the needs and means of the people. 

9563. Then your settlement would be really no 
more permanent that if you raised a consolidated 
tax when the prices justified it ?—Yot necessarily 
when the prices justified it, but when there is need 
in the province, I would not raise it by a single 
pie, even when there is a rise in prices, unless 
the needs justified it ; then the matter would have 
to be put before the Legislative Council and before 
the Government, of India, and finally, when it. was 
approved, there would be new taxation introduced 
proportionate to the needs of the people. 

9504. Would you explain what you mean by this 
phrase : “ real power in shaping the provincial 

budgets ” ? Do you mean that the provincial 
Government is likely to be more responsive to 
public opinion than the Imperial Government?—I 
say the Government of India would be able to give 
the people a real share because this would be a 
purely provincial matter. It, would not be mixed 
up with imperial policy of any kind, and there 
would be no harm in allowing the people free 
control as to the way in which expenditure might 
be distributed. 

9565. Do you think that, the representations of 
the people as to local needs would be more effective 
when made to a provincial Council than when 
made in the Imperial Council ?—They are equally 
ineffective under the present system. 

9566. Do you think that if you had your system 
of provincial finance, it would be possible to 
actually discuss the budget in the provincial 
Council before the year began to which it related? 
—I think it would be possible to give more power 
in the matter of adjusting the budgets than at 
present. 

9567. You say that the present Local Fund sys¬ 
tem in Madras is practically a transfer of liabili¬ 
ties, not a transfer of responsibilities. Do you 
think that Lord Ripen's policy has been used in 
that way ?—The effect, of it is that ; whether it was 
intended, or not. is a different matter; I do not 
think it. ever was intended, but that is the effect. 

9568. You say the burden has boon shifted on to 
the local bodies without the corresponding shifting 
of control by the people?—Yes. 

9509. IIow do you think that has been done?— 
I think under the present system where there is 
a local Legislature the Local Government has the 
right, to impose taxation, subject, of course, to the 
permission of the Government, of India. Suppose 
there had been no such thing as local self-govern¬ 
ment, the matter would have been purely imperial 
and provincial. 

9570. Vou have got your District Boards and 
municipalities, and they have certain duties, and 
they have certain funds?—Funds raised out of 
local taxation purely, which would have been met 
from provincial taxation if the Local Boards Act 
had not been passed ; so that under the Local 
Boards Act wo have additional taxation without 
any real power to administer the revenue raised by 
it, the same needs would have been met. from pro¬ 
vincial funds ; I do not see what the gain has been 
from the passing of the Local Funds Act, 

95/1. Do you say that the Local Boards have no 
power at. all in spending the local revenue?—Vir¬ 
tually not ; they cannot shape their policy in any 
way they like for the sake of uniformity. 

9572. Is that true as to education?—Yes. 

9573. Do you mean that officers of the Govern¬ 
ment are in the majority on these Boards?—They 
form the majority naturally, because they are 
either nominated councillors or Government 
Officers. What, they say will be carried, and con¬ 
sequently there is no real controlling voice. 

9574. (Mr. Dutt.) Under your scheme would it 
not be. possible that the same tax would vary in 
different, provinces ; for instance, income tax might 
be 5 per cent, in one province and 24 per cent, in 
another ?—Yo, that would not be possible, because 
it is raised under an imperial Act. 
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9575. In the matter of provincial taxation it 
might be possible?—As to purely local taxes, yes. 

9576. You said that it is possible for the land 
revenue to be made permanent if your scheme was 
adopted. Are you aware that many checks on the 
provincial Government in the matter of land 
assessment have been prescribed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India! Are you aware of the order issued 
by the Government of India in 1905 as to remis¬ 
sions in time of calamity ?—Yes, but if it could 
be made permanent there would not be any need 
for such rules. 

9577. Under those circumstances, if the provinces 
have a free hand, are they more likely to make the 
assessment permanent?—There would be a chance, 
because there would be no need of change; the 
revenue would not be connected with imperial 
revenue in the strict sense of the term, and there¬ 
fore there would be a greater probability of the 
land revenue being made permanent. 

9578. When the Government of India proposed 
to make the, land revenue permanent it was some 
provincial Governments which objected ?—That 
was in the old days. 

9579. From the time of Lord Canning to the 
time of Lord Bipon ?—1 am aware that the Local 
Governments would, of themselves, not be likely 
to forego this revenue. 

9580. (Mr. Hichens.) You gave us two reasons 
why you wanted to devolve more financial respon¬ 
sibility on to the provincial Government. One of 
them concerns the incidence of taxation, into 
which I do not propose to go. The other reason 
why you wanted your sohome was that in that 
way the growth of imperial expenditure would re¬ 
ceive some “ normal check.” Do you mean that 
the balance in order to make up their budget 
would come from a direct contribution by the pro¬ 
vince, and therefore the Government of India 
would be very chary in asking for an increase?— 
Yes; and they would have to go up to the level, 
also, of the poorer provinces, otherwise those pro¬ 
vinces would have to raise additional taxation. 

9581. Their expenditure would be limited to the 
amount that the poorest province could contri¬ 
bute?—And by consideration of having to raise 
taxation in the poorest provinces also. 

9582. That is to say, if a certain province was 
so poor that it could not make any increase at all, 
and another was very flourishing, the Government 
of India would not be able to make any increased 
demand?—'Not necessarily. What 1 submit is 
that you may borrow money if necessary for a 
time, if there is any chance of that province 
developing its revenues in the near future, or, in 
the case of a hopelessly insolvent province, pro¬ 
vision might be made for the amount being dis¬ 
tributed among other provinces; but such a case 
would not arise except possibly with regard to the 
Central Provinces. 

9583. Suppose it became very important for the 
Imperial Government to raise money?—The pro¬ 
vinces would pay their share; the share of the 
poor provinces would be a very small one. They 
would not be paying more than their share as they 
are now. Burma is paying more than its share, 
60 is Eastern Bengal, so is the United Provinces; 
it is only the Central Provinces that is paying less 
than its proper share. Therefore I say that any 
deficit would be made up by a loan for instance 
from the imperial revenues or from the richer 
provinces, until the poor province was able to 
make up the sum: or if the province was hope¬ 
lessly involved, the Government of India could 
make special provision, and ask other provinces to 
contribute. 

9584. Your point was this: “In that way the 
growth of imperial expenditure would receive 
some normal check ” ?—Tho Government of India 
would be more chary in increasing expenditure, 
that is what I mean. 


9585. Do you not think that the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment should be in a position to increase taxation 
if it thought it was necessary, or to decrease it if 
it thought it was possible?—Under my system it is 
only the unproductive expenditure that is in the 
hands of the Government of India, except with 
regard to a few Scientific Departments ; therefore 
there would be no great harm if the Government 
of India found that it must take special precau¬ 
tions to check the growth of expenditure. With 
regard to productive expenditure, the whole of it 
is in the hands of the provincial Governments, and 
therefore there would be no undue limitations 
placed in the way of the provincial Governments. 
As regards unproductive expenditure, too, if it 
should be absolutely necessary, there should be 
contributions from all the provinces. 

9586. (Chairman .) You conveyed to us that the 
Government of Madras, and incidentally, I pre¬ 
sume, certain other provincial Governments, were 
taxed because “ it was not convenient for the 
Government of India to tax other provinces”?— 
Yes. 

9587. I understand you suggest to us that the 
incidence of land revenue in Bengal is too low, 
and in Madras and most other provinces too high. 
That, as I follow your argument, comes from the 
excessive power in the hands of the Government of 
India?—They have got excessive power to this 
extent, that they might raise the necessary 
revenues by increasing the contributions from 
other provinces, without disturbing the state of 
things in some provinces. It comes to the same 
thing. For instance, we will take Bengal, or the 
Northern Ciroars in our own Presidency, or some 
places in the Central Provinces. The land revenue 
is now permanently settled there; that province 
naturally contributes less towards imperial ex¬ 
penditure than other provinces. Now, it will not 
he possible under the present system to ask the 
Bengal Government for instanco to pay any share, 
because they will say, “The land revenue is im¬ 
perial : we are paying the same amount of income 
tax and other taxes which are imperial, and they 
are equal in all the provinces; how can we raiso 
more taxation,” and the Government of India has 
no reply Under my system, Bengal, or the 
Northern Circars, or whatever it may be, would 
have to raiso the necessary taxation if there was 
a real need. 

9588. Are you aware that at the present moment 
a quasi-permanent financial settlement is being 
made with Madras, in which the contribution of 
Madras to the central exchequer in India is being 
reduced in small items from J to I of the revenue 
derived from the province?—I have heard of it, 
but I have no definite information. 

9589. Tf that is true, although there is a differ¬ 
ence between the permanent land settlement in 
Bengal and the temporary system in Madras, it is 
yet possible for the Government of India to reduce 
the contributions of the various provinces?—Yes, 
if they take less. I should like to add this on the 
point as to whether the provincial Governments 
would have an eye to the growth of revenue. I 
would like to give you as an instance the growth 
of income tax in Madras; from 1886 to 1902-03 it 
has risen from 13 to 29 lakhs, over 116 per cent. 
Under Part IV., which affeots the common people, 
the tax has risen from Bs. 8,68,000 to 22 lakhs, 
that is, 175 per cent. ; whereas in other provinces 
■the increase is about 10 or 15 or 20 per cent. 

9590. Is income tax levied upon accumulated 
profits?—Virtually it comes to that in the assess¬ 
ment. 

9591. Then is not tho growth of income tax a 
guide to the increase of prosperity in the country? 
—Of a particular section of the community, yes, 
if the taxation is really fair. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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9592. (Chairman.) You were a member of the 
legislative Council of Madras and of various local 
bodies engaged in local Government for a number 
of years?—Ye.s, 

The administration has in a manner become 
mechanical and it may be briefly described as an 
administration of reports and statistics. ^ The 
personal element of the Executive Officer, includ¬ 
ing the tahsildar, does not play an important 
part, and not much discretion is left to local 
officers in the administration of the district. The 
most important portion of the work of the local 
officers is now the collection of revenue. At one 
time they had large discretion in the matter. 
They would allow raiyats who oould not afford to 
pay in time, to give security of property for pay¬ 
ments, leaving such property in his possession. 
They would allow payments to be postponed and m 
various ways consult the convenience of the raiyet. 

A rule was issued some years ago that not a pie 
should be left uncollected by the end of the fasli ; 
latterly this was changed from the end of the fasli 
to the end of March, and now the rule is that 
every pie should be collected punctually according 
to the dates fixed. It .is an open secret that vil¬ 
lage officers find money in case of shortage of 
collections, so that they may be in a position to 
report nil balance for their village. 

No discretion is left to the .local officer to grant 
any remission whatsoever in individual oases where 
there is a partial loss of crops on wet lands. It is 
only where there is a total failure of crops on wet 
lands that he can grant remission, and total failure 
is determined only when there is no more than 
one anna or one-sixteenth of the " ordinary crop 
on the entire field and not on portions thereof. 
With regard to dry lands, the local officers have 
no discretion whatever to grant remission in 
individual cases. 

The distribution of water is entirely under the 
control of the Public Works Department. The 
inferior agency for the distribution of water, viz., 
the Delta Superintendents, is corrupt. The 
Revenue Department is powerless to help the 
raiyat with regard to his complaints about the 
inadequate supply of water. In consequence of 
the new system of pipe irrigation introduced en 
bloc into almost the whole of the Godavari delta in 
the beginning of this season without consulting 
the Revenue Officers or the people concerned, the 
supply of water has not been adequate and there 
have been loud oomplainits to the revenue authori¬ 
ties against the procedure adopted. 

In several other matters local officers are tied 
down to rules and have no discretion whatever to 
spend small sums in anticipation of sanction. 

An Upper Subordinate Service might be created 
on salaries beginning with not less than Rs. 50 
and tahsildars and deputy tahsildars, etc., re¬ 
cruited from their ranks and not from those who 
have risen from clerkships on Rs. 15. 

It would be well if the inspection made by the 
members of the Board of Revenue were not confined 
to their special departments, but extended to the 
administration of the district in general, the rela¬ 
tion between the European officers and the people, 
and the economic condition and welfare of the 
district, etc. 

I am of opinion that the policy of Government 
is too much dominated by considerations of 
revenue. 

(a) The latest example of this tendency is to 
be found in the way in which Govern¬ 
ment enfranchised the service inams in 
proprietary villages under Act II. of 
1894. When similar inams were en¬ 
franchised in Government villages, they 
fixed the quit rent ait five-eighths of 
the paimash assessment and placed 
them on the same footing as other 
inams enfranchised by the iriarn. Com¬ 
missioner. But when the Act was 
brought into force, the Government 


issued instructions that .they should be 
enfranchised at the full assessment, and 
subjected them also to a periodical re¬ 
vision every 30 years. .The holders of 
these inams have been reduced to the 
position of raiyatwari holders without the 
privilege of obtaining remissions, which 
the latter possess. 

(6) The manner in which the districts of Goda¬ 
vari and Kistna were recently re-settled 
has resulted in the violation of pledges 
made from time to time by the Govern¬ 
ment that there would be no re-classi¬ 
fication of soils or the grain outturn 
at the revision of settlement, and that 
the revision would be made solely with 
reference to the prices of food grains. 
Notwithstanding, the districts of Goda¬ 
vari and Kistna were recently re-settled 
on the basis of re-classification of soils. 

(c) In the re-classification of soils raiyats’ 

improvements should not be taken into 
aocount. But when in the Godavari and 
Kistna deltas there was a permanent 
improvement in the character of the soil 
on account of the use by the raiyat of the 
anicut water for which he paid a fair 
commercial value as determined by the 
Government, the Government taxed this 
improvement, and made the re-classifica¬ 
tion on the basis of the present improved 
character of the soil. 

(d) Even sand taken from the dry bed of the 

river for bond fide domestic purposes is 
taxed, so also water taken from the river 
in pots for watering plants as well as 
trees. Even rain water collected in pits 
by the side of the railway, if occasionally 
used for watering plants, does .not escape 
taxation. In a taluh in the Kistna 
district thousands of rupees were col¬ 
lected by way of penal assessment for 
earth taken from dwelling sites in 
villages for manuring fields, and at¬ 
tempts are even made to tax water taken 
from roadside pits for making bricks. 
European Executive Officers have ample opportuni- . 
ties of coming in contact with the people. Under 
the rules they tour about their divisions for about 
five months in the year and have to hold jamabandi 
once a year when they might come in contaot with 
the raiyats of the division. The jamabandi as at 
present conducted is a farce. 

The obstacles in the way of their obtaining 
intimate knowledge of the wishes and wants of 
the people are various : — 

Their imperfect knowledge of the vernaculars, 
as also of the ideals, customs and manners 
of the people. Their disinclination to mix 
freely with the people and consult them. 
Their exclusiveness, assumption of superi¬ 
ority, and want of sympathy towards the 
people of the country. Their consciousness 
that in the ordinary course they will rise 
to the grade of a District Collector or Dis¬ 
trict Judge. Want of time due to their 
being called upon to discharge magisterial 
duties in addition to their revenue and other 
work. 

The appointment of Indians to the Executive 
Council and the Board of Revenue will go to some 
extent to improve the present situation. Such 
appointments will tend to considerably check the 
corruption in the Subordinate Service now so much 
complained against. As far as my enquiries go, 
the services in Mysore compare favourably with 
those in this Presidency, the main reason being 
that the heads of departments there being Indians, 
they have ample opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with what is going on around them, 
and the consciousness on the part of the subordi¬ 
nates themselves that there are men at head¬ 
quarters who are sure to know if they misbehave, 
serves also as a check on their conduct. 
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Some palliatives may be suggested to improve the 
existing state of things : — 

(1) The members of the Indian Civil Service 

should not be promoted to the office of 
District Collector as a matter of course, 
but a careful selection should be made 
on proof of fitness and sympathy -with 
the people. 

(2) Those .that are appointed to the Executive 

line should for some time serve as tah- 
sildars in charge of taluks or portions 
thereof, and this will bring them in 
actual touch with the people and their 
wants. 

(3) The present vernacular tests should be 

made more difficult and, in my opinion, 
it is better to insist on a good knowledge 
of one vernacular than a superficial 
knowledge of two vernaculars, as is now 
done. 

(4) The duties of Revenue Officers should be 

lightened and they might be relieved 
of their magisterial duties, etc., so that 
they may have more time to attend to 
the general administration and the 
wants of the people. 

(5) The Collector’s shrrishtadar should be an 

officer of a higher grade, belonging to 
the Provincial Service, and he should act 
as a personal assistant to the Collector ; 
and his opinion should be submitted to 
the higher authorities on all important 
matters along with the opinion of the 
Collector. 

The important question in connection with muni¬ 
cipal administration is how to enlarge their powers 
in matters of finance. The crying need of each 
municipality is a good water-supply and a drainage 
scheme, which are now beyond their resources. 
The recent policy of the Government of India is 
to restrict grants by the provincial Government 
for this purpose. In several municipalities the 
maximum amount of taxation under the Act has 
been reached, and there is no prospect whatever 
of municipal revenues becoming more elastic unless 
powers are given for raising funds by further taxa¬ 
tion. But there are no further sources to be 
tapped. The only remedy is that a portion of the 
imperial revenues should be ear-marked and dis¬ 
tributed every year among municipalities. The 
whole or a portion of the revenue derived from 
excise within municipal limits should be left to 
municipalities, and this will go a great way to 
relievo their chronic poverty. If this is not 
feasible, the profession tax should bo abolished, 
and in its place municipalities be empowered to 
levy income-tax, municipal areas being exempted 
from the operation of the Income Tax Act, II. of 
1886. 

With regard to administrative powers, muni¬ 
cipalities have no free play at present and are 
too much restricted by Government control. 

(a) Municipal schools are run practically by 

the educational inspecting agency of 
Government. They are subject to their 
supervision and control. Though the 
power of appointment, dismissal, and 
promotion is vested in the Chairman, 
still in practice the recommendation of 
the educational authority is absolute. 
Even in the case of leave and transfer, 
the Inspecting Officer takes the initia¬ 
tive and appoints or transfers a person 
subject to the approval of the Chairman 
later on. Municipalities should be 
.placed in this respect in the position of 
the Managers of aided schools. 

(b) Government medical subordinates employed 

in municipal hospitals are generally 
appointed and transferred without con¬ 
sulting the wishes of the Council. The 
Medical Department should invariably 
consult the wishes of the Councils in 
appointing and transferring medical 
subordinates in municipal institutions. 

<c) The working of section 39 of the Municipal 
Act with regard to Municipal Secretaries 
has not been a success in several places. 
It has brought into existence a conflict 


between the Council and the Secretary 
when the Secretary is supported by the 
Government officers. Under the Act the 
Secretary is independent of the Chair¬ 
man in the oontrol of the office and 
collection staff, though the Chairman is 
directly responsible for municipal ad¬ 
ministration and the entire executive 
power is vested in him. I think the 
Secretary must be placed on the same 
footing as the other servants of the 
Council. 

(d) Municipalities ought to have control over 
the location of liquor and toddy shops 
within its limits, and should have some 
power to inspect them and see that the 
rules are observed, and that these shops 
are not a nuisance to the neighbourhood. 

(/') At present there is a double detective 
and prosecuting agency—municipal and 
police—regarding the offences against 
the Municipal Act. The result of this 
double agency causes much oppression, 
besides resulting in inefficiency. With 
regard to offences under the municipal 
law, municipalities should either have a 
sejiarate police force of their own, the 
ordinary police having nothing to do 
with this branch of work, or the police 
force must be separated and a part 
thereof deputed for municipal work, 
acting under the control and supervision 
of municipalities. 

Distriot and taluk Boards, as at present con¬ 
stituted, are quasi-departments of Government, 
and the people have no effective voice in the control 
of Local Fund affairs. It is desirable that each 
taluk should have a taluk Board, as far as possible 
with a non-official President and Vice-President. 
The District Board should consist only of members 
elected by taluk Boards from among their number 
with an elected President wherever available. The 
members of taluk Boards should be elected. The 
Collector and Divisional Officers might he cx-officia 
members of the District Board and the tahsildars 
ex-officio members of the taluk Boards of their taluks. 

Taluk Boards might be given some control over 
the disposal of unoccupied land in the villages be¬ 
longing to Government. They might well be con¬ 
sulted in the disposal of such lands, and in case 
the Executive Officer differs from the Board, the 
matter should be submitted for the orders of 
Government. 

I am against investing the District Board with 
powers of supervision and control over smaller muni¬ 
cipalities. If feasible, a District Committee consist¬ 
ing of representatives—-one elected by each munici¬ 
pality and taluk Board and one by the District 
Board where necessary-—might be formed for each 
district with certain defined powers affecting local 
self-government in the district. Such a body may 
be entrusted with some of the powers now exercised 
by the Collector and Government, such as the con¬ 
duct of elections, questions relating to taxation, 
etc., subject to such rules as the Government may 
frame in such matters, and the general inspection 
of the working of local bodies. The experiment 
may be tried in selected localities at the outset. 

Under British rule the village panchayat system 
has disappeared. The village headman and karnam 
have lost their old status. They have become 
practically mere tax-gatherers of the village and the 
instruments of the Revenue Officers in the collec¬ 
tion of revenue. The position of the village 
munsiff does not inspire confidence in the village, 
owing to various causes. There is now little 
inclination in the village to refer disputes to arbi¬ 
tration. No doubt the "Village Courts Act, I. of 
1889, authorizes village munsiffs to entertain suits 
up to Rs. 20. But the bulk of suits below that 
amount is tried by the district munsiffs. It 
would be a great advantage if panchayats are con¬ 
stituted for the trial of petty civil and criminal 
cases and also for looking after sanitation, educa¬ 
tion, and police in the village. The panchayat 
may also take cognizance of such revenue matters, 
especially irrigation disputes, as may be left to it 
by the revenue authorities. On such a panchayat, 
especially in the trial of civil and criminal cases, 
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the village munsiff and karnarn should have no 
■place. The members of the panchayat- ought to 
be elected and not nominated. The jurisdiction 
in the trial of civil suits must be exclusive and not 
concurrent with other Courts. The Board for 
education and .sanitation may be similarly con¬ 
stituted. The unit of area may be a single village 
or group of villages, according to local conditions. 
The legislation that might be introduced for bring¬ 
ing into existence these Boards should at the outset 
be° more of an enabling character giving the vil¬ 
lages the right to apply for the introduction of the 
Act. 

I view with favour the formation of Administra¬ 
tive Councils consisting of the District Collector 
and at least two Indian'gentlemen of independence, 
seeking no favour or promotion at the hands of the 
Government. To secure such persons and make 
the Council really effective and popular, one of 
them at least must be elected at the outset. I 
think such a Council might command the con¬ 
fidence of the people in matters that may be 
specially delegated to them, such as revisions of 
settlement, remissions, famine relief, plague mea¬ 
sures, education, agricultural loans, irrigation 
questions, the administration of the income-tax and 
excise, control and supervision of Local Boards, 
&c. In case the creation of Administrative Coun¬ 
cils is not feasible, the creation of Advisory 
Councils for the district might bo of some help 
for (lie present in the administration of the 
country. It might consist of about a dozen per¬ 
sons and be formed on an elective basis. The 
opinion of the Council on any subject referred to 
it should be submitted to the Government with 
that of the District Officer; and there must be 
sufficient safeguards to ensure that the opinion of 
the Council is availed of in the administration of 
the country and not treated as the opinion of asses¬ 
sors in Sessions cases triable with them. 

Whether Advisory or Administrative Councils are 
brought into existence or not, 1 think that the 
jamahaiuli now conducted in each taluk may bo 
made a reality. On such an occasion a conference 
of the leading men of the taluk might be convened, 
and their wants and wishes fully ascertained. 
Similarly a district conference might be held once 
a year and its views on matters affecting the dis¬ 
trict should be conveyed to Government with the 
opinion of the Collector ; and if it is to result in 
any good, the Government should communicate its 
views to the conference. 

It is highly undesirable to curtail the right of 
appeal to the Local Government now enjoyed in 
respect of administrative action, for the right is 
much valued and appreciated by the people and 
the curtailment will cause much discontent. Be¬ 
sides, these appeals, when properly studied and 
carefully scrutinized, will afford valuable informa¬ 
tion to Government as to how several laws and 
executive orders are worked in practice which no 
official report can supply. The Government will 
also have the advantage of knowing how District 
Officers have been carrying out their orders. 

The right of appeal to the Local Government, 
now granted to officers affecting them personally, 
is not unnecessarily liberal and it requires no cur¬ 
tailment. If it is taken away, a sense of in¬ 
security will be engendered, and the service will 
not attract the best talent in the country. 

9593. You have served as Chairman of the 
Rajahmandri Municipality for some time. Had 
you, as Chairman of that body, a considerably free 
hand in the administration of the affairs of the 
municipality?—No, not quite a free hand. 

9594. The municipality framed its own budget ? 
—Yes. 

9595. Did it submit that budget to the Collector? 
—Yes, through the Collector to the Government. 

9596. During the year you were Chairman, did 
you find that many alterations were made in the 
municipal budget ?-—It is a long time since I was 
Chairman, but, generally speaking, I can say that 
the municipality, even if it wants to increase the 
pay of a peon or of a clerk by a rupee, has to go 
up to Government for sanction. 


9597. Would you suggest to us that the principal 
duty of a municipality is to enlarge the pay of the 
peons ?—No. 

9598. Therefore the restriction upon the in¬ 
creased pay of a peon could be such a very trifling 
matter that even if it had to go up to Government 
if would not be a serious restriction on the rights 
of the municipality?—Not a serious restriction, I 
would say. 

9599. In the case of the more serious restrictions 
on the municipality, did you find that the action of 
the Collector restricted your freedom? For in¬ 
stance, during your term as Chairman did your 
municipality make any suggestions with regard to 
sanitation?—I do not recollect exactly. lor in¬ 
stance, so far as increased taxation is concerned, 
the Government has got the potent voice in 
increasing the taxation of the town ; the wishes of 
the Municipal Council are not of much weight so 
far as increasing the taxation of the town is con¬ 
cerned ; if Government think that the taxation of 
a particular town should be increased, practically 
it is carried out. 

9600. With regard to the decrease of taxation, 
have you a free hand ?—I do not think so ; 
neither as to increase nor decrease practically ; I 
think the policy is determined by the Government 
so far as the general incidence of taxation is con¬ 
cerned. 

9601. Your members of the municipality are 
elected?—Yes, a portion of them. 

9602. Did you form committees to deal with this 
or that subject ?—Yes. 

9603. And did the committees, when you framed 
your budget, make an estimate of the expenditure 
each in bis own charge? —They made the esti¬ 
mates ; the supervision over the expenditure 
generailv is entrusted to these committees. 

9604. But who frames the expenditure?—The 
Municipal Council, as a whole. 

9605. Did you find much, or any, interference 
with your proposals during the ten years that you 
were a councillor and the one year you were a 
Chairman?—Yes, there was usually interference 
with regard to how much should be -spent on 
roads, how much on sanitation and other heads. 

9606. Do you think at all events that the muni¬ 
cipalities should be free both to increase the pay 
of peons -and to do other things as well ?—Up to a 
certain limit. 

9607. You think there ought to be some con¬ 
trolling voice over the action of municipalities? 
—Yes, some control. 

9608. You were a member of the taluk Board and 
the District Board?—Yes. 

9609. The powers of the District Board and of 
the taluk Board are more restricted than those of 
the municipality?—Yes. 

9610. Were there committees of the District 
Board in existence when you were a member?—I 
was on one committee of the taluk Board, in con¬ 
nection with education, if I remember rightly, to 
see whether the number of schools was sufficient 
and haw far the number could be reduced. 

9611. Were the recommendations of those com¬ 
mittees accepted by the taluk Board?—I think so, 
generally. 

9612. How many members are there on the Dis¬ 
trict, Board here?—At one time there were about 
32 members I think. 

9613. Is that number sufficient to represent the 
whole district which is covered by their jurisdic¬ 
tion?—It might be more ; it might- go up to 50. 

9614. Would you find 50 persons in the district 
who would gladly go some considerable distance 
to attend the meetings?—Yes. 

9615. If you had a system of sub-committees, 
bow often would the members of the Board have 
to meet?—I think the present system would do, 
namely, meeting once a month ; the sub-com¬ 
mittees might meet at the time of the meeting of 
the Board, and might sit on for two or three days 
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or for any time that might be required, and go 
through the work. 

9616. They would not find any difficulty in com¬ 
ing from their homes to the centre of the district 
for two or three days 1 —No, not those who are 
appointed to the District Board, because they are 
generally well-to-do people who can afford to stay 
away. 

9617. Are the members who are now serving on 
the District Board representative of all the com¬ 
munities in the district?—Fairly, I think. I mean 
the intelligent portion of the district, that is all I 
would say. It is not by every sect that the repre¬ 
sentation is made, but a general representation of 
the intelligence of the district. The landed in¬ 
terests and the leading men of the district are 
generally chosen. 

9618. The District Board does not frame its own 
budget ?—It does frame its own budget ; there are 
budgets submitted by the taluk Boards, which are 
consolidated and submitted to the Government. 

9619. Are these prepared by the District Board 
as a whole, or by the Collector who is President 
of the District Board?—By the Collector. 

9620. Are the members of the District Board, as 
a matter of fact, consulted when the budget is 
framed ?—No, 

9621. About three-fourths of the money which is 
expended by the District Board is raised by a cess ? 


9634. What are the kists here ?—The wet kists m ]{, R y . 
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9637. You have said in your statement that the 
supply of water has not been adequate, and that 
there have been loud complaints to the revenue 
authorities against the procedure adopted?—Yes. 

S)638. Is it the fact that crops have not been 
reaped by the time the kist comes round?—This 
year there have been loud complaints ; I have got 
lands myself and my raiyats have also made 
complaints to me. 

9639. Hare you gone to the place, and seen 
whether the supply of water is insufficient?—No, 
I have not gone for certain reasons. 

9640. Did you get any redress?—Latterly, just a 
month or two ago, there was a new additional 
Assistant Engineer appointed, who was good enough 
to inspect the lands, and he allowed additional 
spouts which gave them some relief. 

9641. You think that if the revenue authorities 
had some control over the distribution of water you 
would get speedier redress in that way ?—I cer¬ 
tainly think so. 

9642. And therefore you reoommend that the 
revenue authorities should have a larger control 
over the distribution of water?—Yes. 


—Yes. 

9622. And about one-fourth is provided by the 
provincial Government?—Yes ; practically from 
the cesses. 

9623. You w'ould not altogether disregard the 
25 per cent, which comes from the provincial 
Government?—No. 

9624. If you had to make up that quarter, it 
would rather increase your expenditure?—Yes. 

9825. Would it increase your popularity in the 
district at the same time?—Oh no. 

9626. Would you agree that that sum of money 
which is provided by the provincial Government 
to the District Boards requires that there should 
be some control by the provincial Government over 
the expenditure?—Yes. 

9627. But in consideration of the other three- 
fourths which the district finds, you think there 
ought to be a much greater degree of control by 
the members of the District Board ?—Yes. 

9628. Then with regard to the powers which the 
Local Boards Act of 1884 enables the Government 
to confer upon District Boards, you would like to 
see a considerable delegation of power under that 
Act ?—Yes. 

9629. What is it at the present moment that the 
President, who represents the District Board, can 
do—no doubt by his own authority, but in the name 
of the Board?—He has got entire supervision over 
the Public Works Department, which is the most 
important department of the Distriot Board. 

9630. That is, roads and buildings? — ltoads, 
buildings, and things of that kind. 

9631. Sanitation?—Vaccination and sanitation. 

9632. Is there any particular direction in which 
(apart from a delegation of power) you, as a 
member of the District Board, would iike to see 
powers given which you think could be usefully 
given to the Board, or are the powers of the District 
Board sufficient if they were only exercised by the 
members instead of by the President alone? — I 
would like the President not to be the District 
Collector as at present, but a non-official elected by 
the District Board. I would have no objection, 
under those circumstances, that the restrictions 
now placed on the President be continued for some 
time. 

9633. (Hr. liutt.) You speak of the kist ban di 
not suiting the conditions of the different taluks 
in this district?—So far as the wet kists are con¬ 
cerned, I consider that they do not suit the con¬ 
venience of the raiyats ; it would be a great 
advantage if the kists were altered at least by a 
month later. 


9643. You have made a recommendation that 
when the members of the Board of Revenue come 
to inspect different districts their inspection should 
extend to administration in general and not only to 
their particular departments. Is that practicable? 
—I mean an enquiry into the general state of the 
district, whether the relations between the Execu¬ 
tive Officers and the people are smooth, and 
whether there are no serious complaints ; how the 
work is being conducted, whether there is oppres¬ 
sion on the part of the District Officers, and 
whether there is contentment among the people. 
At present we do not know' whether the member of 
the Board comes to the district or not ; it is only 
the people connected with the department that can 
know of his visit to the district. 

9644. You refer in your statement to a taluk in 
the Kistna district where “ thousands of rupees 
w'ere collected by way of penal assessment for earth 
taken from dwelling sites ” ?—Yes, that is the in¬ 
formation I received ; I did not go to that place 
myself. 

9645. You have said that the major source of the 
income of the District Board is the local cess?— 
Yes. 

9646. Can you say whether the local cess was 
previously assessed on the land and water rate 
also ?—I do not remember. 

9647. At present the local cess is assessed on 
the consolidated land and water rate?—Yes. 

9648. Would the formation of Advisory Boards to 
advise the Collector be a move in the right direc¬ 
tion?—Yes ; between the Advisory Board and Ad¬ 
ministrative Boards I would prefer Administrative 
Boards, and, if that is not feasible, as the next 
resort, I would have Advisory Boards. 

9649. Can you mention a few matters in regard 
to which the advice of the Advisory Board would 
be of value to the Collector?—In the matter of 
plague measures, famine relief, income tax, the 
general state of the country, the remissions that 
might be made in a particular year—what pro¬ 
portion they are to be fixed at—some such matters 
as these. 

9650. Is not the income tax now assessed by the 
tahsildar?—Up to a certain extent, then by the 
Divisional Officer, and so on. 

9651. In what way could the members of the 
Advisory Board help in the assessment of income 
tax?—They could give their views as to whether a 
man was a fit person to be assessed at a particular 
amount. 

9652. That is to say, that, when the appeals 
came to the Collector, he would take the opinion 
of the Advisory Board?—Yes. 
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9653. (Mr. Hichens.) Would you allow munici¬ 
palities to frame their own budgets without any 
Government control ?—There must be some control. 

9654. You would have the budget sent up to the 
Government for sanction!—Yes. 

9655. Would you have certain appointments sub¬ 
ject to the sanction of the Government ?—Up to a 
certain limit of salary they might have a free hand. 

9656. And dismissals?—Dismissals also, up to a 
certain limit. 

9657. What is your objection to leaving those 
matters altogether to be settled by the municipality 
itself?—There is no obection except that it will not 
be granted under the present circumstances ; 
Government consider that the municipalities are 
not advanced, or at least not sufficiently advanced, 
to be entrusted with the power of appointing their 
own men up to any amount of salary. 

9658. You think that the municipalities are not 
at the presont time such a body as would make it 
desirable to give them full power?—Mot to appoint 
any person. 

9659. Are you afraid that some misfortune would 
happen—that they would do something indiscreet? 
—Yes, they may not select the best person avail¬ 
able. 

9660. But who would it affect in that case—who 
would suffer?—The municipality itself. 

9661. The ratepayers?—Yes. 

9662. Then will they not turn out the men who 
abuse the confidence reposed in them and elect some 
one else?—Mot quite, because public opinion is not 
so advanced as to assert itself in the municipality. 

9663. (Mr. Meyer.) Would the creation of fresh 
municipalities be a popular measure? — No, 
because as soon as the municipality is created there 
is taxation, and very soon the taxation reaches the 
maximum limit prescribed under the Act, and 
even the revenue that is derivable from all the 
sources of the municipality is not sufficient to meet 
its demands, so that people do not feel that they 
got adequate return for the municipal franchise 
that is given to them. 

9661. There is that difficulty then in the way 
of the extension of local self-government—that the 
people themselves, or, at any rate, a great number 
of them, do not want it?—It is not quite in that 
way that I would like to put it. The finances of 
the municipality are so limited, and so dispropor¬ 
tionate to its needs, that municipal administration 
is not popular, and therefore there must be more 
sources of revenue available, without, at the same 
time, too much burden being thrown on the people. 

9665. From that point of view would there not 
be a danger of the revenue derived from people 
living in a rural area being applied to the benefit 
of people living in a fow towns?—I consider it is 
altogether a mistake to apply to our municipalities 
the principles that are applied in the West. Our 
municipalities are not on the same footing as the 
municipalities in western countries. A great 
number of the people are poor and some parts are 
agricultural; therefore, we cannot get adequate 
revenue from the municipality itself. Even in 
England and America the liquor licenses and 
death duties and other sources of revenue are 
given to the municipalities. 

9666. Do you know of any case in which a 
municipality in England gets the income from 
death duties?—The probate duties I think they 
are called. 

9667. Or income from liquor licences?—Yes; at 
any rate some portion of the imperial revenue is 
handed over. So far as the necessities of the 
municipalities are concerned, some grant might 
be made annually by Government, so that thoy 
might satisfy all their needs and make municipal 
administration somewhat more popular than it is. 

9668. Has not an increase of taxation to be 
sanctioned by the municipal Council?—Yes. 

9669. Therefore, it is not precisely forced upon 
them by Government?—Practically, that is my 
experience. 


EVIDENCE : 

9670. You spoke of the necessity of the Govern¬ 
ment securing some control over a municipality, 
checking the budget, and so forth. Might not 
that control be expediently delegated to the Col¬ 
lector?—No; if it is to be given to somebody, I 
would rather like it to be with the Government, 
or with some other body which is elected by 
different municipalities and District Boards. 

9671. You mention the control of the municipal 
schools by the Education Department. You say 
that Educational Officers appoint teachers in the 
municipal schools and give them leave without 
reference to the Chairman, and then send in Itho 
matter for his formal sanction. Is that practice 
continued at present?—That is so. 

9672. Does the same thing occur in the taluk 
Board schools?—Yes, I think so. 

9673. Is there too much interference by the 
Educational Department over the educational 
policy of these local bodies?—Yes. 

9674. As regards sanitation, do you complain 
of anything of the same sort; are local bodies 
sufficiently left to themselves in the matter of 
sanitation?—I think so, fairly; they have got a 
sanitary staff, and they look after everything ex¬ 
cept sending up estimates and so on. 

9675. Have you over considered whether bey 
send up an unnecessary number—whether they 
might not be loft more to themselves in regard to 
petty projects?—In regard to petty projects, I 
think they might. 

9676. You refer to the desirability of the muni¬ 
cipality maintaining a separate police force. 
Would that be expedient?—Yes, it seoms to me 
to bo necessary also. 

9677. To deal with riots?—Not in that sense; I 
am only dealing with offences against the Muni¬ 
cipal Act. 

9678. You want to have two sots of police, he 
police for law and order, still under the Govern¬ 
ment, and the police for dealing with offences 
against sanitation and so forth, under the muni¬ 
cipality ?—Yes, so that the duties may not be dis¬ 
charged by one and the same person ; a portion if 
the police being told off to do municipal duty. 
That is my idea. 

9679. It is alleged by some persons that there 
is a certain amount of corruption on the part of 
police constables and others. Assuming that to 
be true, would you not have two bribetakers in¬ 
stead of one under your system?—.But the number 
of offences would not be more, and the bribe is 
according to the offence committed. 

9680. Are not the budget estimates placed be¬ 
fore the District Board at a meeting?—The bud¬ 
get is prepared by the Collector ; of course it goes 
beforo the whole Board. 

9681. It goes before the Board at a special 
budgot meeting?—Y T es ; of course it is sanctioned, 
but I would say that no one understands it. 

9682. Are there not schedules showing the roads 
to be repaired, and the roads to be constructed, 
and so on?—.Everything is there cut and dried, 
but nobody understands it. 

9683. Surely you would understand it?—I was 
there, and I did not know one item of the budget. 
The budget is placed before us there, and it is 
passed ; it is not gone through item by item, or 
head by head. 

9684. Does it not lie on the table; is it not pos¬ 
sible for members to find out what is being done? 
—I do not think it is on the table. I wanted the 
budget and all the papers to be laid on the table, 
but it was not done during the time I was a 
member. 

9685. You suggest that the Collector should not 
be the Chairman of the Board, but that there 
should be an elected Chairman?—Yes. 

9686. In that case would you give the Collector 
any powers of outside control ?—No; it is the 
Government who should have that. The Collector 
should be a member of the Board like any other, 
if the Government chose to appoint him. 
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9687. The Collector is to be divorced from all 
matters affecting the welfare of the district as 
regards roads and sanitation and education, is 
that your idea?—Yes, except that as the mouth¬ 
piece of the Government the papers would go 
through him. 

9688. He would have no direct influence?—No 
direct interference. 

9689. Your Collector would become a mere 
Revenue Officer and Magistrate?—I think he has 
other duties besides those, which would take up 
all his time; I think it would be an advantage 
from the point of view of relieving the Collector. 
The Board should be in the same position as the 
municipality is. 

9690. You think it would be really of advantage 
to make the Collector simply an officer dealing 
with revenue matters, and with, magisterial work, 
and having nothing to do directly with the other 
work of the municipality?—That is my opinion, 
if local self-government is to be improved in any 
way. 

9691. You spoke about the kists not being suit¬ 
able in this district. Have you, or other people, 
made representations on the subject?—Yes, that 
was one of the points connected with the settle¬ 
ment raised in the memorial submitted by the 
District Association. 

9692. That was some years ago?—Yes. 

9693. But have you made any recent represen¬ 
tations?—No, it is no use. 

9694. (Sir Steyning Edtjrrky.) I understand that 
your local self-government organisation would be 
District Boards or municipalities on which the 
Collector would not sit, and you suggest that in 
order to assist the Collector you might have an 
elective Administrative Council which should help 
him in various branches. If that were realised, 
do you think that the .Council would be adequate 
to exercise the outside Government control over 
the Local Boards and municipalities?—Yes. 

9695. So that your Administrative Council 
might develop into a second Stop in local self- 
government, exercising higher control, and no¬ 
thing need go outside the district at all?—Yes. 

9696. You would in that oase think it unneces¬ 
sary for budgets or any other matter to go up to 


Government; they could all be settled by the Col¬ 
lector and the Administrative Council?—Yes. 

9697. (Sir Frederic Lely.) You have been familiar 
all your life with village life?—Yes, I know village 
life pretty well. 

9698. And your father before you?—No, we do 
not live in villages, we live in towns like Rajah- 
mandri. 

9699. You are a landowner?—Yes, I have got 
lands in villages. 

9700. Can you toll me, from your actual know¬ 
ledge of what is done, whether the jamdbandi was 
formerly more of a reality than it is now?—Yes, 
that is the tradition. Some 20 or 30 years ago it 
was more popular, and used to attract lots of 
raiyats, and the Collectors used to hear their 
grievances and spend more time upon them. 

9701. It is suggested that visiting the villages 
one by one brings the British officer in contact 
with the people just as well as at the jamabamdi ?—I 
do not think he visits the villages with that pur¬ 
pose. 

9702. But if he did, is there not an advantage 
in getting, say, 10 or 12 villages together?—Yes. 

9703. Is that not really a council of the beslt 
sort ?—It would bo an advantage. 

9704. It is a spontaneous council?—Yes. 

9705. Then os to the karnam in the village; he 
is the last in the string of officials between the 
Supreme Government and the people?—Yes. 

9706. And in some respects he is the most im¬ 
portant offioer in the interests of the people?— 
Yes. 

9707. We are told that the office of karnam is 
one that is much desired?—Yes. 

9708. .Why should you say it is desired?—Be¬ 
cause it gives the holder some position of influence 
in the village. 

9709. Not because of the pay?—The pay is not 
much, and is not attractive either; it gives the 
karnam a position and one thing and another. 

9710. Irregular gains?—One thing and another 
—everybody understands. 

(The witness withdrew■) 
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9711. (Chairman.) You have been a member of 
the Legislative Council of Madrasi—Yes. 

9712. And a member of the municipal Council 
of Cocanada?—I was its Chairman for eight years. 

I have also been a District Board member and an 
Honorary Magistrate. 

9713. Are the duties of the Collector of this dis¬ 
trict too numerous for any one officer to do 1—Yes. 

9714. You wish to lay stress upon the fact that 
although the Collector has all these duties to 
perform, very often he possesses so little knowledge 
of the vernacular that he cannot really discharge 
many of these duties adequately!—That is so. 

9715. It is clear in your judgment that any officer 
who is the head of the Revenue Department, who 
is a Magistrate, Political Agent, Collector of Sea 
Customs, Head of the Police, Hoad of the District 
Board, and Court of Wards agent, must especially 
know the language which is spoken by the people 
over whom he has jurisdiction!—Certainly. 

9716. Have you noticed that there has been a 
falling off in late years in the knowledge of the 
vernacular amongst officers! — Yes, it is very 
remarkable. 

9717. To what do you attribute that!—Before, 
all the correspondence between the taluk and the 
huzur was in the vernacular. All petitions were 
presented in the vernacular ; there was then the 
greater necessity to hear all petitions just as they 
were and to understand them, but now all the 
correspondence from taluks to huzurs is in English. 


9718. Can the tahsildar read the vernacular!— Mr. A". 

Yes, all tahsildars can. Perraju. 

9719. What is the cause of the change!—There 6 Dec., 1907 

is less dosiro on the part of the officials to have - 

contact with the people, and to know them and to 
understand them. 

9720. Do you know that as a matter of fact your¬ 
self, or is it only what you think!—I should think 
from what I have seen taking place. 

9721. Is that because there is a greater reluct¬ 
ance on the part of the people, or because of a 
greater reluctance on the part of the officials!— 

I should put it down to indifference on the part 
of the Executive Officers. 

9722. Where do most of the officers do their work 1 
—In their offices, or at their homes. 

9723. Where is the Collector’s office for instance ? 

—A Collector does most of his work in his house. 

9724. Has he no office at the Collectorate 1— 

There is a room in the Collector's house used for 
the office, and there .will be one clerk in attendance, 
and most of the work is done there, except revision 
work perhaps. 

9725. Do you suggest that that makes any dif¬ 
ference in the possibility of seeing the Collector?— 

Yes. 

9726. Does it make it easier to get at the Col¬ 
lector?—If the Collector be in a recognised office, 
at a particular house, always accessible to the 
people, then there will be greater opportunities. 
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9727. Does that make a real difference? — It 
makes a good deal of difference. 

9728. I take it that you are substantially in 
agreement with the previous witness that the 
power's of the municipalities and of the District 
Boards might very reasonably be increased?—I 
should say that the powers should be considerably 
increased, Government retaining to itself the power 
of veto and the j*ower of passing the major heads 
of the budget. Instead of interfering with all the 
duties, I would restrict their interference to those 
matters, and, subject to that, the municipalities 
ought to be given absolute freedom. 

9729. Would you agree that, if absolute freedom 
is to be given, absolute financial responsibility 
must be accepted?—Subject to Government assist¬ 
ance in matters affecting the general district. 

9730. Then that is not absolute responsibility, 
if you are to be subject to Government assistance? 
—It is not absolute, but it would to a certain 
extent bo absolute, because what the municipality 
has to spend will also be beneficial to the people 
of the district as a whole. 

9731. Are you prepared to admit that if absolute 
freedom is given, absolute financial resjxmsibility 
must be accepted?—You mean absolute responsi¬ 
bility without any aid from Government ; no, I 
would not accept that. 

9732. Then can you ask for absolute freedom ?— 
That is why I said that Government should have 
control over the budget and Government should 
exercise their right of veto. 

9733. Who is to exercise that control?—Govern¬ 
ment, through the Collector. 

9734. I think you would agree with the evidence 
we have heard with regard to panchayats?—Yes. 

9735. Do you think they are desirable?—’Yes. 

9736. (Sir Steyning Edfjnlry.) Did you hear the 
last witness’ answers to my questions?—Yes. 

9737. Are you of the same opinion?—Yos. 

9738. If you had an Administrative Council, 
you would be prepared that the whole control of 
local self-governing bodies should remain in the, 
district?—Yes. 

9739. (Mr. Meyer.) What would be the character 
of your Administrative Council? Do you mean a 
nominated body or an elected body, or one made 
up of both elements?—An elective body. 

9740. And it is only to such a body that you 
would surrender the control over the municipalities 
and Local Boards?—Yes. 

9741. Without such an elected body you would 
think it desirable that the control should be exer¬ 
cised by the Provincial Government as at present? 
—Yes. 

9742. Your body would be elected by whom ?—By 
all the municipal members and Local Board 
members. 

9743. Would that not be controlling them by 
themselves?—Well, they will return all the mem¬ 
bers ; on the Boards we have got also some 
Government nominees. In the District Boards we 
have members appointed by Government. 

9744. Half your District Board members are 
already elected ?—Yes ; I would extend it to three- 
fourths. 

9745. Would you have the taluk Boards nomi¬ 
nated or elected?—Elected. 

9746. And the municipal councillors? — All 
elected. 

9747. Then these bodies would cdect a further 
body to control themselves?—Yes. subject to the 
veto of the Government. 

9748. Veto of what—of the appointment of a 
15-rupee clerk, for instance?—No, not with regard 
to these minor matters. 

9749. What sort of matters would you reserve 
for the power of veto?—As regards all matters in 
which Government thinks that the decision of the 
body is not suitable to the interests of the district ; 
in all such matters I would give them absolute 
discretion. 


9750. One Secretary to Government told us in 
Madras that he thought there was a hurtful 
tendency on the part of local bodies to raise the 
pay of appointments on purely personal grounds. 
Would you think that the Government, if it held 
the same views, should veto such appointments?— 
Such cases will be infinitely small, and you do 
not frame a regulation with reference to some 
extreme cases. 

9751. You think that the Government should 
have an absolute veto in all matters, whether large 
or small, but that they should exercise a reason¬ 
able discretion ?—Yes. 

9752. You spoke about the change in British 
officers in the matter of their knowledge of the 
vernacular. Is not the vernacular script rather 
difficult ?—‘Not difficult, unless we are very bad 
penmen. 

9753. As a lawyer you have seen a number of 
these arzis and other documents?—Yes. 

9754. Are not the characters all run together, 
more or less ; you cannot read them as plainly as 
you could read an English letter, for instance?— 
There may be bad writing even in English, but 
still we can read these arzis ; we are accustomed 
to read them. 

9755. An officer might be able to talk quite 
fluently and yet have a difficulty in reading the 
vernacular script?—Yes. 

9756. So far then ho would be dependent on what 
a clerk read out to him, if that is the case?—Yes. 

9757. On the other hand if an English letter is 
sent up he understands it at once?—Yes. 

9758. The bulk of your taltsildars now speak and 
write English fluently ?—Yes. 

9759. (Mr. Eichens.) The Government give no 
contribution to the funds of the municipality at 
the present time ?—No. 

9760. Ought they to contribute something ?—If 
any large works such as water-works and drainage 
schemes, are to be brought out by the municipality, 
we depend on Government aid. 

9761. You do not think it is right that Govern¬ 
ment should be asked to contribute towards the 
ordinary expenditure of the municipality?—No. 

9762. Does the Government pay an assessment 
rate on its offices?—Yes. 

9763. (Mr. Duff.) You said that if an Adminis¬ 
trative Council or Board was formed, you would 
entrust to them the supervision of District Boards 
and municipalities. What other duties would you 
lie inclined to entrust to the members of the 
Administrative Board?—Incomo-tax appeals, the 
applicability of Government rules as regards 
settlements, such as settling the irrigation rates 
and the grain values: land remissions, agricul¬ 
tural education, and our side of the economic 
administration of the district. 

9764. In all these matters would you leave the 
final power in the hands of the administrative 
body, or would you simply ask them to make their 
recommendations?—I would give them the power 
to decide thorn, subject to the general veto of the 
Government. 

9765. In the matter of remissions, for instance, 
the Collector has certain powers ; would you trans¬ 
fer those powers to the Administrative Board?—■ 
Yes, as regards their applicability to particular 
localities. 

9766. And would you leave no power in the hands 
of the District Collector?—The District Collector 
would have all other powers, but if any remission 
is granted on a percentage to be fixed at discre¬ 
tion, that discretion he will exercise in Council. 

9767. Do you say that the Collector should be 
a sort of Chairman of the Administrative Council? 
■—Yes. 

9768. And in thoso matters he would exercise 
his powers in consultation with the other members 
of the Council?—Yes. 

9769. So that in regard to income-tax appeals 
he would dispose of them in consultation with the 
other members of the Administrative Council?— 
Yes. 
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9770. Would you also invest this Administrative 
Council with some powers of supervision over vil¬ 
lage panchayats and their work?—Yes. 

9771. Are you generally in favour of the creation 
of village panchayat6 in small rural villages?— 
Yes. 

9772. You are aware of the existence of certain 
village unions. In those oases would you abolish 
those unions and establish village panchayats, or 
would you keep the unions as they are?—I would 
leave the unions as they are, and leave all the 
principal administration to them. 

9773. And in those places which have no unions 
you would recommend the creation of village 
panchayats?—Y T eg. 


9774. Briefly, what kind of duties would you 
entrust to these village panchayats? —The settle¬ 
ment of all the petty criminal and civil disputes, 
village 'Sanitation, village education, and such 
matters. 

9775. Such as primary education?—Yes. 

9776. (Chairman .) You think that the proposal 
which you make, which would involve a pan- 
chayat, a taluk Board, a District Board, and an 
administrative body, would not be an unneces¬ 
sarily cumbrous method of Government?—No, cer¬ 
tainly not. 

(Tin' witness withdrew.) 

Adjourned. 


THIRTEENTH DAY. 


Rajahmandri, Friday, Gth December, 1907. 


PRESENT : 


C. E. H. Hobiiouse, Esq., M.P., Under 

Sir Frederic Lely, K.C.I.E, C.S.I. 

Sir Steyning Edgerley, K.C.V.O., C.I.E., I.C.S. 

R. C. Dott, Esq., C.I.E. 

M. R. Ry- P. R. Scndara Aiyar 

9777. (Chairman.) Have you any experience, as 
member of Local Boards, of the aotual working of 
the administration of Government?—Not as a 
member. I am a vakil, or lawyer, spending about 
four or five months of the year in the mufassal in 
my practice. I am also a landowner. 

Decentralization on any large scale would not 
be welcomed by the people of this country, unless 
it be accompanied by a substantially closer asso¬ 
ciation of Indians in administrative work than 
now exists. Any large increase of the power of 
Distriot Officers or Departmental Heads will be 
viewed with distrust, unless the exercise of those 
powers bo checked and regulated by the counsels 
of persons credited with intimate knowledge of 
the country and undoubted sympathy with its 
people. I certainly think that the grant of larger 
powers to Collectors and other local authorities 
will involve the necessity for greater care in their 
selection. Again, I am not in favour of any 
scheme of decentralization which would involve 
any addition to the existing burden of taxation on 
the people. Any such system is in my opinion 
bound to fail. 

I am in favour of the creation of Administrative 
District Councils to assist District Officers. The 
association of Indian Councillors with the Collector 
in his administrative work cannot fail to remove 
misapprehensions and to create trust and con¬ 
fidence in the Executive, and to promote feelings 
of cordiality and equality between Europeans and 
Indians. An Administrative Council must neces¬ 
sarily be a small one. I think it may consist of 
two or three Indian gentlemen. The following 
subjects may suitably be considered by such a 
Council: — 

(a) Power finally to grant remissions, but in 
cases whero they refuse to exercise 
their power, the aggrieved raiyat 
should have the right to appeal to the 
Local Government. 

(1) Questions connected with the conservation 
and improvement of irrigation, particu¬ 
larly minor irrigation works, such as 
tanks, wells, etc., and questions con¬ 
nected with the improvement of agri¬ 
culture. 
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(c) Considerable powers in the matter of 

primary and technical education, more 
especially tho latter. 

(d) The existing complaints regarding the way 

in which forest rules are enforced 
stand a much better chance of being 
redressed, if an Indian Councillor is in 
immediate charge of their administra¬ 
tion or has a potent voice in it, than 
under the present system. 

(e) There is hardly a subject with respect to 

which the people complain more loudly of 
arbitrary procedure and haphazard de¬ 
cision than this. I think appeals to the 
Revenue Board may bo very much 
restricted if the District Council is en¬ 
trusted with the administration of the 
tax. 

If) The grant of power in connection with the 
administration of the Arms Act is likely 
to remove the feeling of irritation 
which undoubtedly exists with respect 
to tho manner in which the Act is 
worked. 

(;/) Sanitation, including work of all kinds to 
prevent the advent or spread of infec¬ 
tious diseases. 

It may be necessary to invest the Collector with 
power to overrule his Council whenever he thinks 
it necessary in the public interests to do so, but 
in such oases, tho protests, if any, of his Coun¬ 
cillors should be forwarded to the Local Govern¬ 
ment for such action as they may choose to take 
in the matter. It should be made obligatory on 
the Collector to submit matters of particular 
descriptions to his Council and to take the opinion 
of the members thereon. I do not consider it 
advisable at. present to constitute similar Councils 
for subdivisions of districts in general, but there 
may be no objection to trying the measure in a few 
selected subdivisions. 

I would also advocate the formation of Repre¬ 
sentative Assemblies in each district, to be con¬ 
voked once or twice every year, at which the mem¬ 
bers would be entitled to represent any grievance 
they please, to the Collector and his Councillors. 
These assemblies should be similar to those that 
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o„ n now exist in Mysore, Travancore, and Pudukota. 
'unlara Their function should be purely to receive and 
iyav impart information. Care should be taken to mix 
trgal. well together representatives of the landholding 

- class and of the educated community. 

a., 1907. So far as the Madras Presidency is concerned, 1 
- apprehend that the assumption that village com¬ 
munities are in existence at present is not correct. 
There are caste panchayats in plenty, but village 
communities representing all the communities m a 
village are, I think, conspicuous by their absence. 

It would be advisable to create and organise local 
panchayats, and to improve them where they 
already exist, although I must confess that there is 
great difference of opinion on the subject. I do 
not advocate a panchayat for each revenue village, 
but one for a number of villages com omently 
grouped together for the purpose. 1 would suggest 
the delegation to such a panchayat of the decision 
of all minor offences and all petty civil disputes. 
Such .panchayats might also act as Boards of Sani¬ 
tation and as Courts of Conciliation and Arbitia- 
tion, alfd it might be made a rule that disputes of 
certain kinds should go before them for their 
friendly intervention before the parties are per¬ 
mitted to resort to the ordinary judicial tribunals. 
They may be entrusted with the supervision of 
education within their jurisdiction. The scope of 
their functions might, indeed, be extended in 
various directions if they prove successful. I 
■would suggest the trial of this system in selected 
parts of the country as an experimental measure 
in the first instance. 

It is not advisable to give to District Boards any 
powers of supervision or control over the smaller 
municipalities of the district. 

I do not think that the scope of the powers of 
municipalities and Bocal Boards need be extended. 
What is required is to relax the control now exer¬ 
cised over their action by the District Officer and 
Government and encourage them to exercise larger 
initiative powers than they now do. 

Executive Officers do not possess a sufficient 
knowledge of the vernaculars. I think they have 
opportunities for personal contact with the people, 
but they do not .properly utilise them. 

I deprecate any curtailment of the right of 
appeal now possessed by officers of Government 
against orders affecting them personally. Such 
appeals may not often be successful, but the possi¬ 
bility of an appeal is some guarantee of careful 
action on the part of the authority passing the 
order. 

9778. Do you think there ought to be Administra¬ 
tive Councils to assist District Officers, consisting 
of some two or three members?—Yes, I would say- 
two rather than three. 

9779. You suggest that this Council should have 
power to grant remissions of revenue?—Yes. 

9780. In the first place, what responsibility 
would such an Administrative or Advisory Council 
have, supposing that the remission of revenue was 
so great as to embarrass the provincial Government 
or the District Board?—They have no individual 
responsibility themselves, but they act as heads of 
the district. 

9781. But they would have no responsibility if 
in consequence of large remissions of revenue there 
was a considerable embarrassment of the funds of 
the provincial Government?—I do not know 
whether my position has boon understood. I want 
them to be colleagttes of the Collector—paid 
officials ; they would have the same responsibility 
as the Collector now has ; I only suggest that, with 
regard to dry remissions they may have larger 
powers than the Collector noiw has. With respect 
to the remainder they would have the power that 
a Collector now has in conjunction with him. 

9782. You desire that these officials should be 
paid?—That is my idea, 

9783. You also think that these same gentlemen 
should be entrusted with considerable powers in 
the matter of primary and technical education?— 
Yes. 

9784. What knowledge would they have of the 
working of either primary or technical education ?— 


I expect them to be chosen from amongst persons 
who have filled, say, the position of a Deputy Col- 
lector, ox* other gentlemen who ai'O thoroughly 
acquainted with the conditions of the district. 

9785. With regard to technical education, have 
you yourself any practical knowledge of the work¬ 
ing of the administration of education?—Not by 
boing concerned with the department itself. 

9786. Do you know whether there are any tech¬ 
nical schools in this Collectorate ?—In Malabar we 
have got a commercial school. 

9787. I mean in this district of Godavari ?—I do 
not know whether there are any. 

9788. Do you know whether the technical schools 
in the Madras Presidency have been a success or 
not%—-They have been a success to a certain 
extent ; I have been about the district in Calicut, 
Salem, and Madura, and I have enquired into the 
matter. 

9789. Do you know whether or not the teaching 
which is given in technical schools at the present 
moment has failed to enable the scholars to find 
occupation afterwards?—My information is just the 
other way. 

9790. Therefore, whon the Director of Public In¬ 
struction tolls us that there is a difficulty in pro¬ 
viding the scholars of technical schools with subse¬ 
quent employment, you think he is wrong?—May I 
know exactly what kind of technical education you 
mean? Do you mean commercial education? 

9791. Commercial education is not technical 
education?—You mean industries; if he says so, 
he may be correct ; I daresay he has made more 
minute enquiries. 

9792. There may be a difficulty, with regard to 
technical education therefore?—I do not think 
there would be a difficulty in finding occupations ; 
that is not my own opinion. 

9793. Would it be advisable to form village pan¬ 
chayats?—-Yes, I would group villages together for 
that .purpose, so as to have sufficiently educated 
men who would be capable of doing the work. I 
do not think we should have a panchayat for each 
revenue village, at any rate to begin with. 

9794. Does the system of village unions work 
well or not?—My information is that it does not 
—d mean in most places ; some places do better 
than others. 

9795. But you think that a system of village 
panchayats foT a union of villages would work 
well ?—I think it ought to be tried ; I cannot say 
that I am quite confident. I think it should be 
tried. 

9790. You would lead us to believe that there is no 
necessity to extend the scope and powers of muni¬ 
cipalities?—I find that so far as the legislative pro¬ 
visions are concerned, they are enough ; there might 
be a little relaxation of the power of control that 
is actually exercised. I have no actual experi¬ 
ence by being a member, but so far as I know—- 
and I have asked some gentlemem who have 
served on municipalities and District Boards—it 
does not seem necessary to extend the powers given 
by statute. 

9797. Are you an inhabitant of Rajahmandri?— 
No. I live in Madras, but, as I said, I spend 
about four or five months of the year in the 
mufassal in various districts. 

9798. (Sir Frederic Lely.) Do you know anything 
about the work of the village karnaml —I know 
something. 

9799. Do you feel competent to give a personal 
opinion upon it?—I have obtained a certain 
amount of knowledge by visits to villages. 

9800. I take it that you do not know very much 
about the inner life of the village?—I believe I 
know a good deal. 

9801. Do you think yourself qualified to give an 
opinion as to the karnam —as to his character and 
qualifications?—As far as their qualifications are 
concerned, I think they are well qualified; the 
question really is about their honesty, but so far as 
their capacity is concerned I think they are quali¬ 
fied. 
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9802. Their honesty is doubtful ?—Their honesty 
is not quite so good as it should be. 

9803. Is thoir pay large enough?—No, I should 
increase their pay. 

9801. (Mr. Duff.) You have said that you would 
propose that the members of the Administrative 
Councils should be paid officials V How do you 
propose to select them ?—I would select them from 
Sub-Judges, Deputy Collectors, retired officials, 
and from the Bar—1 mean from among people who 
possess a certain amount of culture. 

9805. Not men actually in Government Service? 

—They might be selected out of the Sub-Judges ; 

men in Government Service might be promoted to 
that place ; I expect it to be a place carrying about 
Rs. 800 or Rs. 1,000 salary. 

9806. And you would leave the selection in the 
hands of the Government in that case?—For the 
present, certainly. 

9807. You would limit their number to two or 
three ?—Though I said three, I should say, on fur¬ 
ther consideration, not more than two. That 
will make it unnecessary to cut up districts. It 
will make it unnecessary to give a personal assist¬ 
ant to the Collector. 

9808. You think with the help of the Administra¬ 
tive Council the Collectors would be able to 
manage the districts as they are at present ?—I 
think so. 


9816. You have mentioned certain duties which. y/_ }t /?„ 

might bo safely made over to the villago pan- j‘ Sundai 
ehayats?—Yes, and I have said that probably Aiyar 
their scope might be extended when once we find .1 car gal 

them successful. - 

9817. Do you think that their work should be ® D ec., 1 9C 
periodically supervised by an officer ?—They should 

bo looked after; I do not like very much inter¬ 
ference, because they will soon lose their sense of 
responsibility, but all the same there must be a 
certain amount of supervision to see whether they 
are getting on healthily. 

9818. You mean inspection, say, once a year?— 

Yes; pointing out defects, inquiring what steps 
they havo been taking, what mistakes they have 
fallen into, and so forth. 

9819. Would you entrust them with civil and 
criminal powers in petty cases?—Yes, undoubtedly. 

I wish them to act as Boards of Arbitration for 
much larger amounts, and Boards of Conciliation 
too. 

9820. If that worked successfully, would you 
have matters for arbitration and conciliation re¬ 
ferred to them by high authorities?—The Courts 
might do it. I have said that with respect to 
some classes of suits people should be required to 
go to them, before going to the Courts; for in¬ 
stance, in regard to family disputes; but other 
matters might be referred to. them by the Courts 
where the Courts thought it proper; questions of 
account, for instance. 


9809. Without reducing their size and increasing 
their number?—Yes ; and I think they would be a 
substantial benefit to the administration on account 
of the local knowledge that the Councils would 
possess. 

9810. You have mentioned certain duties in 
which the Collector might profitably consult these 
Councils. Have you anything else to say beyond 
what you have said already?—My idea is that when 
there are three gentlemen there should be a cer¬ 
tain division of work between them; the two 
Indian colleagues of the Collector would probably 
be entrusted with subjects that required particular 
local knowledge of the people,, questions of re¬ 
mission, education, forest administration, assess¬ 
ment and collection of income-tax (I am rathor 
strong on that), and the administration of the 
Arms Act. 

9811. Do you suggest that income-tax appeals 
should be heard by the Collector in consultation 
with this Administrative Counoil ?—Yes; if the 
Collector does not think fit- to give it over to one 
of the Councillors. 

9812. And in case the Collector does not agree 
with the members, would you reserve to the Col¬ 
lector the power of acting on his own judgment? 
—At present, in any matter on which he dis¬ 
agrees he should have the power to overrule, but 
subject to the safeguards that I have referred to. 

9813. With regard to technical eduoation in vil¬ 
lages, what kind of industrial schools do you refer 
to?—That would differ with each place. For in¬ 
stance, if we take groups of villages, a particular 
industry, which is more liked or for which the 
people have more special aptitude than others, 
might be taken up in that group ; in a taluk prob¬ 
ably there would be several industries taught. In 
a district town there would be a teohnical insti¬ 
tute or something of that kind, but there should 
be something for each group of villages according 
to the aptitude of the people, and that could be 
best done by Indian gentlemen who are able to 
go about themselves among the villages and who 
themselves have knowledge. 

9814. Would you recommend suoh industries as 
tanning or dyeing or metal work being taught 
in these villago industrial schools?—Yes, there are 
several villages where metal work is done now; 
in those places the industry might be taught. 


9821. .Have you any experience of taluk admin¬ 
istration by tahsildars; do you know much of the 
work of the tahsildars?—Only from the tahsildars 

themselves. 

9822. Have you been in the taluk headquarters 
and seen the work of the tahsildars?—I have not 
seen them doing their work, but I have been in 
the taluk headquarters very often, and I have 
moved intimately with tahsildars. They complain 
very much of overwork, having to look after more 
than they can efficiently do. 

9823. (Mr. Hichens.) Would not your proposal 
with regard to an Administrative Council, 
involve a considerable additional number of 
officers?—Two more in each district, but, in cases 
where the Collector has a personal assistant now, 
there would be only one more. 

9824. That would involve additional expense?— 

I think not in the end; it would not necessarily 
involve additional expense. If you take other 
suggestions, some gentlemen have found it neces¬ 
sary, in order to enable a Collector to do his duty 
efficiently, that districts should be cut up ; that 
would mean a great deal of additional expense, 
but according to my idea only two more people 
would be required in each district. 

9825. You are in favour of a large increase in 
the matter of education?—Yes. 

9826. That would cost money?—Yes, that would 
mean dovoting to education a larger portion of 
our money than we now do. 

9827. Who is to pay for that?—The general 
revenues of the country. 

9828. You want increased taxation?—I am not 
sure of that: it might be possible to cut down 
expenditure in other directions. 

9829. You would not put that on the District 
Boards?—-I do not think that the District Boards 
should levy additional taxation for education; I 
am quite willing that they should be entrusted 
with more power in the matter of eduoation. 

9830. As a lawyer, you are acquainted with the 
laws relating to the municipal and local admin¬ 
istration of the country?—Yes, I have a certain 
amount of acquaintance. 

9831. You said that as far as the laws went they 
gave sufficient powers to Local Boards?—Yes, ex¬ 
cept perhaps in the matter of passing the budget. 


9815. iWith regard to the village panchayats, 
you have recommended that villages should be 
grouped together, for the present, for the creation 
of these panohayats?—Yes. 


9832. Would you say that as a matter of prac¬ 
tice the District Board themselves wielded that 
power ?—No ; that is what I meant by saying that 
the control that is exercised might be relaxed. 
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p P 9833. How far do you think relaxation should 
Sunl'rra' go? Should a District Board, for example be 
Aiyar entirely emancipated from Government contiol. 
vargal , I think there should be a reserve of power. 

JT~Tqo 7 9834. To put a concrete example, do you think 
* the budget should be approved by the Govern- 

men t?—Ordinarily, Government should not in¬ 
terfere. What I mean is this ; my opinion as to 
the institutions in this country is that they re¬ 
quire to be looked after. I would have a reserve 
of power, but thev should be sympathetically 
treated, and there' should not be very much 
tightening of the reins. 

9835. What do yon mean by “ reserve of 
power ” ; do you mean that the Government should 
specifically sanction the budget ?— -No : they might 
veto it. 

9836. The budget should be sent to them each 
year, but they might veto it?—Yes. 

9837. But under what conditions might they 
veto it ?—If they so far disapproved of it as to con¬ 
sider that they should exercise that power. 

9838. Would you say the same with regard to 
appointments—that the Government should have 
power of vetoing new appointments by the Dis¬ 
trict Board ?- I should say not ; that necessity 
should very rarely arise. 

9839. And with regard to increases of pay?—I 
think that might be left to the District Boards 
too. 

9840. I ask you that, because many witnesses 
say that they think those are matters in which 
Government control should remain?—(With regard 
to the budget, I think that the Government should 
have power to veto it; they should not interfere 
with regard to small increases of pay or appoint¬ 
ments. 

9841. But suppose the Government thought the 
municipality was not spending enough on educa¬ 
tion or on roads, might they insist that more 
should be spent on one or the other?—-I think 
Government should have the power; if they think 
that very little is being spent, they might very 
well require the municipality to spend more on 
particular matters. 

9842. (Mr. Meyer.) I am still not quite clear 
about your Administrative Councils; arc they to 
share in all the work of the Collector?—I have 
mentioned certain special matters; my idea is that 
there should be particular questions on which the 
Government should say that the Collectors shall 
consult them. 

9843. Then in some matters the Collector would 
still act by himself?—He might. 

9844. And in other matters he would be a Col- 
lector-in-Counoil, so to speak?—Yes. 

9845. I't would be for Government to decide 
what those matters should be?—Yes; there should 
be a tabulation of subjects on which the Collector 
should consult the Council. 

9846. And in the Colloctor-in-Council work, the 
Council as a whole would control the Divisional 
Officers and the tahsildars, as the Collector singly 
does now?—Yes, with the Colleotor-in-Council. 

9847. For how long would you have your Coun¬ 
cillors appointed?—I should say a period of five 
years. 

9848. You say that this would reduce the work 
of the Collector, and therefore render personal 
assistants or a reduction of districts unnecessary ; 
how would it reduce his w'ork?—Some matters 
might be made over to the Councillors. 

9849. Only minor matters?—I have mentioned 
those in which they should be particularly con¬ 
sulted ; probably the Collector might think it 
advisable to give those matters over to them, 
leaving it to them to consult him on those matters 
in certain cases. 

9850. You mean that there, should be a portfolio 
system, each Councillor taking certain matters?— 
Yes, I am only trying to introduce into the district 
what we have at headquarters. 


9851. But any matters of importance would have 
to come to the Collector and the Council ?—Yes. 

9852. In discussing these matters some time 
would be occupied ?—Yes, there w’ould be some time 
occupied. 

9853. And you say that whenever the Collector 
disagrees with his Council he must refer to Govei Il¬ 
men t. although previously he might have acted on 
his own authority?—Acs. 

9854. This would take up time?—I do not think 
there would be many occasions on which he would 
differ. 

9855. Do you think thar, notwithstanding these 
points, there would nevertheless be a considerable 
decrease in the Collector's work?—I think so. 

9856. The Councillors, I understand, are also to 
control the District Boards and municipalities in 
some way?—Yes—all the functions of the Collector 
now would vest in the Councillors. 

9857. That being so—.you have admitted that in 
some matters the Government must have some 
control—-might it not be possible to devolve that 
control on the Oollector-in-Oouncil ? Take the 
municipal budget ; instead of the budget going up 
to Government, might it not bo dealt with by the 
Collector - in - Council ?—The Collector - in - Council 
might sanction it if necessary ; the power of veto 
of Government might be restricted still further in 
certain matters. 

9858. That is to say, if the Collector and his 
Council thought the budget all right, he would 
pass it ; if he thought there was something in which 
the Government ought, to intervene, he would refer 
to the Local and Municipal Department ?—Yes. 

9859. And as regards the taluk Board budget?— 
The same. 

9860. You have said that this Oollector-m-Council 
should deal with educational matters ; would you 
place the local educational officers, or the assistant 
inspectors, and so on, under -the Collector-4n-Coun- 
cil for that purpose?—My idea is that they should 
be inspecting and consultative officers, and the 
control of education should really be with the 
Cullector-in-Oouncil, if you have a Council. 

9861. And therefore the Director of Public In¬ 
struction himself should only be an inspecting and 
advising officer?—I think so, and all further con¬ 
trol will be exercised through Government in 
accordance with the wishes of the Director. 

9862. You speak of this Council being able to 
act more sympathetically in the assessment of 
income-tax ; could a small Council sitting at head¬ 
quarters deal with the assessment of income-tax all 
over the district?—No ; I expert the Indian Coun¬ 
cillors and the Collector together to he able to do 
a great deal more work than a single Collector 
is now able to do ; then the Indian Councillors 
would know a great deal more about the people 
of the district than a European could possibly do. 

9863. I suppose you are aware that under the 
present system the tahsildar does the minor assess¬ 
ments?—But he is a subordinate ; he is anxious 
not to reduce, because the matter has to go to the 
Collector. 

9864. Under your system would all assessments 
be conducted by the Council?—No. 

9865. You would leave the tahsildar to do his 
assessments ?—Yes. 

9866. Ajid the same with the Divisional Officer? 
—Yes. 

9867. But with a right of appeal to the Council? 
—Yes. 

9868. You spoke of panrhayats being established, 
not for one village, but for a group of villages ; 
by whom would members of the panchayat be 
appointed ? —• At present I would have them 
appointed by the Divisional Officer or Collector—-I 
say at present. My idea is that gradually it 
would be possible to introduce the elective system. 

9869. Is it not one advantage of the panchayat 
system that the panchayat works on the spot and 
subject to the pressure of local opinion ?—Yes. 
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9870. Would that advantage not tend to be lost 
if you had as a unit, not a single village, but several 
villages ?—The area should be sufficiently small 
for local public opinion to act. I do not mean that 
the panehayal should have a very wide area ; at the 
same time I am afraid that if you take single 
villages you will not get a sufficient number of 
competent men, and there would be factions ; these 
are the two disadvantages I thought of in con¬ 
nection with single villages. 

9871. You would have four or five villages?— 
Four or five revenue villages grouped together. 

9872. Something like village unions sometimes 
are now?—You mean the village unions under the 
Act? 

9873. Yes ; revenue villages are grouped to¬ 
gether ; you would have a somewhat similar 


grouping together for your panchayat system i 
Yes. 

9874. (Sir Steyning Edgerley.) If you had your 
portfolio system in the Administrative Council it 
would come to this, that one of these officers at 
Rs. 800 or Rs. 1,000 a month could issue orders to 
a Sub-Collector ?—Only as a member of the Col¬ 
lector’s Council. Whatever difference of opinion 
there may he with respect to the capacity of the 
people as a whole for self-government or for 
election, my recommendations are based on this, 
that, individual Indians undoubtedly are qualified 
for high appointments, and if they are associated 
with District Officers that will tend to better 
government. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


M. M. My. - 

II. Sundar< 
Aiyar 
Arnrgal. 

6 Dee., 190 


Mr. Y. Krishnaswami Aiyar was called and examined. 


9875. (Chairman.) You are a vakil of the High 
Court at Madras?—Yes. 

9876. Have you been a member of any District 
Board or local body?—No. I have a house in 
Madras and I have a house in the mwfassal at 
Kadailtanal. 

9877. You want to tell us something about the 
delegation of further financial .powers to provincial 
Governments as regards the creation of new appoint¬ 
ments ?—Yes. 

9878. What is your experience in this matter?— 
Only as a public man. 

9879. You have no practical experience of Govern¬ 
ment?—Except as a public man. 

9880. Are you a landowner ?—No, not now ; I 
was. 

9881. You do not wish to see any curtailment of 
the present right of appeal?—I do not wish for a 
curtailment of the present right of appeal. 

9882. Is that in the case of appeals at law or 
appeals from administrative action by superiors?— 
Appeals from administrative action and appeals 
to the executive authorities which are provided for 
by law. 

9883. Against the punishment of subordinates by 
superiors ?—'Y r es. 

9884. How far should the right of appeal go ; 
we have had from various witnesses statements to 
the effect that one clear appeal above the officer 
who gives the first judgment ought to safeguard 
the person punished from injustice ; do you think 
that that is too much, or is it too little ?—Except 
in cases where any general principle is involved 
which would affect a class of oases, I would restrict 
it to one appeal ; that appeal I would not give to 
the officer immediately above, but I would give it 
to the officer above him—the appeal should go 
through the officer immediately above. 

9885. Let us take the case of a revenue inspector ; 
the first punishment passed upon him would be 
by the tahsildar ? — I believe it goes to the 
Divisional Officer ; it is practically the tahsildar ; 

I mean the tahsildar practically inflicts it, but the 
Divisional Officer has to give the formal sanction. 

9886. You would restrict the right of appeal in 
that case to the Board of Revenue?—Yes, one 
appeal only. I should insist on the appeal going 
through the Collector with his remarks. 

9887. Then the decision of the Board of Revenue 
upon that would he final?—Yes. 

9888. In the case of the punishment of a tah¬ 
sildar, again the Board of Revenue would be the 
final court of appeal?—Yes. 

9889. That you think would satisfy justice and 
would also meet the general sentiments of the com¬ 
munity?—Yes ; on the other hand if you have too 
many appeals, as you have now, it leads to delay, 
it leads to an unnecessary spirit of gambling, as 
it were, going on appealing from one officer to 
another, without any compensating advantage. To 
keep the subordinate officer in check, so as to make 
him attend to his ordinary work, I think that one 


appeal is sufficient. The reason why I say the 
appeal should be to the officer above the immediate 

superior is this. Oftentimes one’s experience is __ 

that the officer punishing takes his superior into g De0 , 19( 

consultation beforehand ; that is a practice which - 

seems to obtain very commonly, and the judgment 
of the immediate superior would therefore often¬ 
times be upon an ex-parte representation, either 
demi-official or otherwise. Furthermore, he is in 
personal contact with the officer, and the officer s. 
chance of influencing his judgment is great. 

9890. Is there any other point that you wish to 
make with regard to appeals ?—No, except this ; 

I would like this to be a widespread thing ; I would 
like it even in the matter of appeals in the law 
courts. 

9891. How do you get your knowledge of the view 
oitber of the Government of India or of the pro¬ 
vincial Government being so much dominated, as 
you suggest, by revenue considerations?-—! know 
front various public reports and various cases I see, 
what the tendency is of officers in the orders which 
they pass. I can give numbers of instances ; as 
a public man I have kept my eyes open, and have 
been watching these things as they come to the 
notice of the public. I could give numbers of 
instances, not from my knowledge as an officer, 
but from my knowledge as a public man. 

9892. Will you give us one concrete example?—I 
will give you the case of the income-tax. The 
Government raised the taxable minimum, and 
after they had done that we found in Madras all 
the people who were in the lower class were put 
uip to the higher class, and the tax was exactly the 
same. That was a subject of public comment. 

The Government of India issued a resolution ; the 
Government of Madras said that they could 
not explain at first how it was that although the 
taxable minimum was raised, the income-tax 
realised, instead of being less that year, practically 
came to the same figure ; it could only be that the 
lower class had been pushed up to the higher 
class ; a man who was assessed on an income of 
Rs. 500 was at once raised to the class of Rs. 1,000. 

This was made the subject of correspondence, and 
it was discovered that it was through the system 
adopted by the Collectors in order to keep the 
revenue as high as possible, of not making out the 
assessments in detail, but of raising the people to 
a higher class. 

9893. Can you not escape from income-tax assess¬ 
ments by the production of your books?—If hooks 
are accepted ; but books are not accepted in the 
case of the majority of the people. 

9894. Were any appeals made against those de¬ 
cisions?—Yes. As a rule the income-tax appeals 
do not succeed ; that is a complaint which I have 
heard from lots of clients of mine who have asked 
me to appear in support of income-tax appeals. 

9895. Do they not succeed after production of the 
books, or do they fail because the hooks are not 
produced?—The books are produced, but they are 
not accepted except in the Presidency town where 
there is a very strong public opinion ; in the 
m ufassal the books are often not relied on. 

2 S 
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9896. Are the books kept more carefully in the 
towns than in the mufassail —They are likely to 
be books of English merchants ; I do not think 
that they are much better kept by others. 

9897. Then with regard to the question as to 
Executive Officers having sufficient opportunities of 
personal contact with the people, what do you 
think the obstacles are and what do you consider 
could be done to remove them ?—First, there is the 
language obstacle ; that is more of an obstacle 
than is recognised, for the reason that in case of 
the vernaculars the spoken language is very dif¬ 
ferent from the language of the books. An officer 
who has passed an examination in the written 
language of the books is quite unequal to the 
spoken language. Apart from what test the ex¬ 
amination provides, whether it is adequate or not, 
it is utterly unequal to acquaint him with the 
language that is spoken. Then the difference in 
the matter of our customs and habits constitutes 
a very important obstacle ; an Englishman often 
misunderstands me if I appear before him, not 
dressed as I now am, but dressed in my usual 
dress, with a cloth round my loins and a cloth 
round my shoulders, as I appear in my own home 
and in very respectable society ; he thinks that I 
have appeared before him in lhat dress almost to 
insult him. This difference alone almost imposes 
a kind of barrier to better relations being estab¬ 
lished between the people and the Executive 
Officers. Then, I think the difference of colour is 
an important factor. I think the fact that the 
Indians are regarded as a conquered people is an¬ 
other barrier. I think also the natural aloofness 
which one finds about Englishmen—their dis¬ 
position to be reserved—is another obstacle which 
is common. I should put these as among the most 
important obstacles. Then as to the means of 
getting over these obstacles. One would be to 
reduce the size of the districts, so as to make it 
possible for the District Officer, the Collector, to 
be more in touch with his area. Another would 
be to confine the appointment of Civilians to 
linguistic areas ; there are a sufficient number of 
districts to which they could bo transferred, and 
the experience gained would be quite sufficiently 
varied for the officer to be fitted for the effective 
management of the country when he rises to higher 
office. Then I should impose a test, not in tire 
shape of passing a final examination, but. in the 
way of speaking the language. I should propose 
that test even after some years of residence. 
Whenever there is an office of a higher grade in 
which there is a group of men, for example, in the 
Board of Revenue, in the Executive Council, or in 
the Imperial Council, or the Secretary of State's 
Council, I should like the presence of an Indian 
there, so that all Europeans in the service might 
feel, sitting side by side with an Indian, that the 
race which (produced such a man as that was one 
that he should not treat with any contempt ; that 
is quite apart from the benefit of the Indian officer 
contributing knowledge and advice which is not 
available and cannot be available to the European 
officer. I should regard that as a means of pro¬ 
ducing among the subordinate European officers a 
better kind of respect towards Indians as a class. 

9898. Is there any other point that, you would 
like to draw our attention to?—I will take together 
the points “ How far do you consider that larger 
powers should be granted to various local bodies,” 
and “Do you consider that the present functions 
of any of these bodies might be suitably extended.” 
The first condition of any improvement is having 
better financial resources. These bodies are at 
present, so far as one can judge, almost at the end 
of their tether, and the only way in which you can 
give them additional finance is by subventions from 
the provincial Government or from the Imperial 
Government. Such subventions are not uncommon 
in other countries, and even here they are some¬ 
times made. If these bodies are put into a 
position of additional financial strength, I would 
give them larger powers, and I would allow them 
even to mismanage. I am quite alive to the con¬ 
tingency of their management being less efficient, 
but I say that we should gain even by (heir mis¬ 
management. Possibly it might, take them some 


time to get to really efficient management, but 
that is the only way to give them skill and 
capacity in the matter of administration. 

9899. With regard to financial resources, is not 
considerable help given from the provincial funds, 
not only to District Boards, but ho municipalities ? 
And are not practically all large schemes which 
are fathered by the municipality, helped first by a 
grant from the provincial Government, and 
secondly by a loan from the Imperial Government? 
—I am aware of that. I am also aware at the 
same time that these things hang fire ; they are 
always held up ; yon may go on pressing for a 
scheme for years and years before the provincial 
Government finds itself in a position to give 
assistance. 

9900. Do you know that with regard to the muni¬ 
cipality of this very town in which we are now 
sitting, there are at this very moment large funds 
at the disposal of the municipality which they 
have not used?—I do not know about this muni¬ 
cipality ; I was speaking only generally. 

9901. It might therefore be that sometimes the 
municipality are slow in using the funds, and 
sometimes the Government is slow in providing 
funds?—It may be so. I am a careful reader of 
the speeches of the Governor when he goes fin tour, 
and for one instance in which there is a muni¬ 
cipality which does not know how to spend its 
money, there are ten others in which the Governor 
gives the answer, “We cannot give you the money ; 
it is a good thing, we bless it, but the blessing will 
show itself in a practical way as time goes on.” 

9902. Would you not also agree that all govern¬ 
ments, in all countries and in all ages, have often 
found great difficulty in providing funds for most 
worthy objects?—I know it must be so; it is a 
mere question of degree, and, of course, one does 
not quite draw one line in one place and another in 
another place ; but there is no doubt that the 
feeling is very common, and I have had the feeling 
for a long time that municipal administration gets 
into bad odour with the people, because whenever 
a new municipality or taluk Board or Union is 
started it is a harbinger of increased taxation ; it, 
makes tile (working of these things unsuccessful for 
the reason that they get into disfavour with the 
people when they know that the constitution of 
such bodies means further taxation. 

9903. You suggest to us that, at the commence¬ 
ment, there would unquestionably be mismanage¬ 
ment?—I think so. 

9904. But in your judgment the experiment is 
worth trying, even though mismanagement will 
follow, if it affords to the people an education in 
the art of governing themselves?—Yes. 

9905. Is there any other ipoint, you wish to 
speak upon?—As to the creation of Advisory or 
Administrative Councils, the sort of Council I 
should like to see is something midway between the 
two. It should consist of 12 or 15 men, none of 
them paid members ; they would constitute com¬ 
mittees of three or four members, each confined to 
a particular department of work, and the Collector 
would have the advice of each committee according 
to the nature of the business which it falls to the 
Collector to dispose of. I would lean- the Col¬ 
lector free in cases which might be regarded as 
secret, or yua-vi-secret, just as in the old days, or 
even at present, the Secretary of State is free with 
reference to certain matters which he considers 
should be disposed of confidentially ; and in cases 
of urgency also the Collector should be free. 
Routine matters, of course, I would not want to be 
submitted to the Council ; others would be dealt 
with by the committees, and, unless a committee 
unanimously disposed of them, they would be re¬ 
ferred to the whole body. The Collector should 
have power to overrule the committee ; he should 
act on his own decision if he thinks a committee 
is wrong, but in each case where he overrules the 
whole committee he should do so by recording his 
reasons. He should act, but he should submit 
to the higher authority his reasons for so acting. 
That would bo my general idea of a body midway 
between aii Advisory Council and an Administra¬ 
tive Council. 
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990(3. That is practically all you wish to say to 
us (—As to giving to village communities greater 
powers in the disposal of local affairs, especially 
powers of disposal of petty criminal and civil cases, 

I attach very great importance to that. I would 
have what are called village Bench Courts for civil 
litigation, the Court to oonsist of three leading men 
in the village, the village munsiff, and two others. 
In some matters the village munsifi acts by him¬ 
self, though under an existing regulation in Madras 
he lias power to summon what is called the pan- 
chayat. I think that that has practically fallen 
into desuetude, although the Act is there. That 
panchayat might be loft to detei'mine certain cases 
of civil litigation up to any figure provided that 
the parties consented. I would not have the 
munsiff by himself, the Court by itself, and the 
present panchayat, or the unions where they are 
now established under the Local Boards Act. I 
would have a village with a panchayat consisting of 
about 15 men ; it may be a village with a small 
population, or a village with 500 to 1,000 houses, 
or a group of villages. I would have the pan¬ 
chayat of. say, 15 men dividing itself into com¬ 
mittees, each committee dealing with a certain 
class of cases. The village munsiff should be its 
president, acting together with each committee in 
respect of that particular branch of business with 
which the committee deals. I would give them 
larger powers than they now possess. For in¬ 
stance, I would give them compulsory jurisdiction 
with reference to civil cases up to Its. 50. 

9907. With no appeal?—.With no appeal, unless 
a point of law was involved. The system of 
appeals has been quite a bait to enormous litiga¬ 
tion and that is one of the worst evils that have 
followed (I do not say intentionally) British ad¬ 
ministration of justice in this country. I would 
increase their jurisdiction with reference to 
criminal matters also, and I would also insist upon 
a particular class of disputes going to them; suits 
about partitions, suits about maintenance, suits 
about caste or religious disputes; you can easily 
make up a panchayat- consisting of men of dif¬ 
ferent classes; I would like a body of that kind to 
administer the matter at first, and they could go 
to the Civil Court with further litigation if they 
chose. I should say that it would necessarily lead 
to the eomposal of differences if they had to be 
submitted to a tribunal of this character, rather 
than allow thorn to launch into litigation in a 
distant Court which knows really nothing about 
these matters. I should like to have in the 
Presidency towns a Board like the Local Govern¬ 
ment Board in England, which will take by dele¬ 
gation or by formal statutory authority several of 
the powers now exercised by the Governor in 


oases as mere stumbling-blocks in the disposal of 
business. 

9908. (Kir Steyning Edgerley.) If you have in a 
district your Administrative Council of 15 gentle¬ 
men, w.ith sub-committees, would you not rather 
over-do it by adding a Local Self-Government 
Board in Madras?—There are 22 districts. I 
should like to have somebody that would be in a 
position to give superior advice, and this body 
would necessarily also be composed of superior 
men; they might give advice which would be of 
the greatest use to these scattered bodies. My 
Local Government Board, by the way, is rather 
to be a kind of controlling body over the Local 
Boards than necessarily a Collector's Council. 

9909. You said that you would even contem¬ 
plate the local bodies mismanaging matters in 
order that they might get education in self- 
government. Is not your idea of a Local Govern¬ 
ment Board rather running counter to that prin¬ 
ciple ?—No ; there must always be compromise in 
these matters. 

9910. Could not your Council in the district 
learn to control the Local Boards and munici¬ 
palities of the district sufficiently?—It might; but 
I should prefer there being a higher body capable 
of giving advice. 

9911. At any rate the work would be done by 
the people of the district themselves; would that 
be an advantage?—It would be; I would give 
practically the whole power to them; I should 
give only the power of audit and advice to the 
superior body ; it would be a very limited scope. 

9912. I gather that your Commissioners, as you 
would have them, would be simply inspectors and 
compilers of statistics and advisers to Govern¬ 
ment P—Yes, something like the Directors-General 
recently created. 

9913. Not administrators?—No. 

9914. (Mr. Meyer.) You desire that an appeal 
should skip a stage, in order, as you say, to pre¬ 
vent the danger of the officer immediately above 
having been already in conference with the lower 
authority in rogard to the question?-—That is one 
reason. 

9915. Therefore you would have an appeal from 
a Divisional Officer, not to the Collector, but to 
the Board of Revenue. Would you carry the same 
principle on; would you have the appeal from the 
Collector, not to the Board of Revenue, but to the 
Local Government?—Yes. 

9916. Is the Collector in constant touch with 
the Board of Revenue?—He is not, but there 
would be more uniformity, that is all. 
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Council. It should be a body which would be n kind 
of agency fo look after all the various panchavats 
and other bodies in the province. The interfer¬ 
ence which the provincial Government now 
exercises should be practically given over to this 
body, noting somewhat as the Local Government 
Hoard acts in England; it will be mainly non- 
official, perhaps partly official and partly non¬ 
official. I would, even in their case, retain powers 
as to Government audits and inspection, and that 
kind of tiling. I would give it less powers of 
interference in some matters than Government 
now exercises. I have only one thing more to 
say, and that is with reference to the Board of 
Revenue. It is not within my special knowledge, 
but again I can only claim the privilege of a man 
who has generally followed these things with some 
little oare. I think the Board of Revenue is 


9917. Then, if the Board of Revenue passes any 
order on its own account, the appeal would lie, 
not to tho Madras Government, but straight to 
■the Government of India?—That need not be so, 
because I take tiie Government of India to be far 
removed from the Local Government. 

9918. Is not a member of the Board of Revenue 
much more likely to be in personal touch with a 
Member or Secretary to Government than a Col¬ 
lector is to be in touch with a member of the 
Board of Revenue?—I do not think so, more 
especially if the function that I have assigned to 
the Hoard of Revenue is accepted ; it is all part of 
one scheme. 

9919. Subject to your last answer, if the Madras 
Government dismisses a tahsildar, the appeal 
should lie direct to the Government of India and 


really another block intervening between the not direct to the Secretary of State?—It would 
Government and the Collector. I would like the make very little difference. 

Collector to be the only person responsible to the 992 0. Y ou only insist on the dipping principle 
Government. I should like the Board of Revenue in the oaso of D j str j rt Officers?—Yes, that is where 
to be simply Commissioners in charge of groups of ;t wou]d be most i mp0I .taiit. 
districts, not exercising the powers which Com- . 

missioners seem to exeroise in other provinces, but . Would you apply the same principle to 

only exercising the power of supervision on the administrative actions a revenue assessment, or 

one side (not of passing final orders); and of action in dark hast case? It would depend on 

advisers to the Government on the other. If you eiloh case whether it involved a general principle 

give each of them five or six districts, it seems to or 110 

me that they will be a far more useful body than 9922. I am speaking of the skipping principle; 
they now are as more conduit pipes, or in some you say in the ease of a revenue inspector 
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punished by :i Divisional Officer, that the appeal 
should go straight to the Board of Revenue. If 
the Divisional Officer imposes a penal assessment 
for encroachment, or anything of that kind, would 
the appeal go to the Board of Revenue or to the 
Collector?—I would apply the same principle. 


these people ” ?—I would not say so; I mean, I do 
not take the particular instance, and I do not 
wish to decide every case in a formal way; I 
would leave it as a mere matter of counsel for a 
while. Where there is recalcitrant conduct it 
might be a case for interference. 


9923. You spoke of income-tax appeals, and of 
the way that books and accounts are disregarded. 
Is it a fact that all asscssees keep books or ac¬ 
counts?—No, not all. 

9924. There are a number of people who do not 
keep books?—I think each year, as they get more 
experience, more people are keeping books. 

9925. Are the accounts always trustworthy? 
—One cannot say that they always are; one can¬ 
not assert that as a universal proposition. 

9926. Have you ever heard of the proverb that a 
man keeps three sets of accounts, one. for himself, one 
for his partner, and one for the Government ?—I 
have heard it. I do not- think it is quite true, 
except as a pithy statement. 

9927. It may be occasionally true?—It may be 
true in some cases. 


9943. You spoke of a Local Government Board 
at the Presidency town in analogy with the Local 
Government Board in England. Do you know how 
the Local Government lkrard in England is con¬ 
stituted?—I have not studied its constitution, but 
I know under the Acts that there is such a Board. 

9914. Are you aware that for all practical pur¬ 
poses the Board is the President—that what is 
called the Local Government Board is a single 
Cabinet Minister, who is styled •' President of the 
Local Government Board ” ?—He may be Presi¬ 
dent, but there is a Board. 

9945. But my .point is that the President is really 
the Board ?—It does not matter for my present 
purpose;. My point is that it should be a body ; 
it is with reference to the nature of the functions 
that it should exercise that I am speaking ; in my 
case I would have it as a body. 


9928. You have said that if the District Boards 
and municipalities had their income increased by 
subventions from Government, you would give 
them larger powers. Y’ou would not increase their 
powers at present?—I would not increase their 
powers unless they had increased resources. 

9929. What is the logic of that?—They would 
make themselves exceedingly unpopular if they 
could only exercise their increased powers by in¬ 
creased taxation. 

9930. They are capable of undertaking such 
powers now, but they would become unpopular?— 
Extremely unpopular, and the people not having 
confidence in them must lead to administration 
being bad. 

9931. If they got more money they would be 
less unpopular?—Yes 

9932. You do not propose to abolish municipal 
taxation?—No. 

9933. You have spoken of the creation of new 
municipalities being unpopular by reason of the 
taxation involved?—That is so. 

9934. Would it not be necessary if you created a 
municipality to have local taxation?—You must 
have it. 

9935. iHow would your district Advisory Coun¬ 
cil bo appointed ; have you any general idea about 
it?-—I do not propose that it should bo by election. 

9936. Tt should be by nomination?—By nomina¬ 
tion on the recommendation of the Collector. 


9946. Whether the English analogy holds good 
or not?—Just so ; by my analogy I only meant 
that there should be a body in the centre which 
would have the overlooking of affairs. 

9947. You spoke of abolishing the Board of 
Revenue and substituting inspecting officers as 
Commissioners. Are there not certain matters in 
which you would still require a central department— 
salt and excise, for instance?—My idea is to make 
the Ctellector the practical representative in all 
matters for the district ; it would involve the 
Collector being placed in charge of a lesser area, 
but I would give power to the Collector in all 
departments ; it is the multiplicity of departments 
that has been a great source of annoyance to the 
raiyats. 

9948. You think you could get along without a 
central Commissioner to manage salt and excise? 
— You might have one who would advise. 

9949. And the same with regard to forests?—Yes, 
especially forests and irrigation and settlement ; 
I would put that in the hands of the Collector. 
It often happens that a raivat has got a complaint ; 
ho goes to one officer and is told that it is the 
business of another officer ; he goes to that office]' 
and is referred by him to a third ; I would put 
irrigation entirely under the control of the 
Collector. 

9950. And education?—Except as regards inspec¬ 
tion, I would give the management to the pan- 
chayat. Education is now practically controlled 
by the municipality. 


9937. Similarly, who would appoint the pan- 
chayat?—I would put that on the Collector, only 
I would in the beginning have a very small pro¬ 
portion of elected men on the panchayat. 

9938. Elected by the village itself?—Yes, a 
small proportion. 

9939. Do you think there would Ire any danger 
under a system of village panchayats of their work 
being nullified by factions in the village?—I do 
not think so, and it is for that purpose that I have 
made the panchayat sufficiently large—a body of 
15, with power to refer to the whole body in 
particular cases. 

9940. Would you give such a panchayat the 
administration of the village school, for instance? 
—I would. 

9941. Is there a possibility that under such a 
system the low castes, or the Pariahs, might suffer? 
—I do not think so, with a system of inspection 
also, and with what I consider is the necessary 
supervision—not interference—the thing would be 
all right. 

9942. Suppose a village which contained a large 
Pariah, population: and that the panchayat has 
refused them a school or a well or anything of 
that sort: would you allow the superior authority 
to say to the panchayat, “ You must provide for 


9951. Wo have had it in evidence from other wit¬ 
nesses that although that would be the nominal 
position, the real controllers, even of the Board 
and municipal schools, are the local officers of the 
Educational Department, the assistant inspectors, 
and so forth?—That is so; in this way; reports 
and remarks come up to the Director of Public 
Instruction, and he acts as the adviser to Govern¬ 
ment ; Government takes the cue from him and 
disposes of the matter. 

9952. You would convert the Director of Public 
Instruction, like your Heads of other Departments, 
into simply an advisory officer?—That is all ; it 
may be that he would be assisted by other people. 

9953. Let me take the case of a first-rate college 
such as exists here ; would you put that under the 
Collector? — There are only three Government 
Colleges ; they arc not spread over the country. 

9954. You would put a college in one district 
under one officer, and a college in another district 
under another officer?—No. I would place the 
colleges under the Director. 

9955. And the high schools?—The high schools 
I would certainly place under the control of the 
District Boards. 

9956. (Air. Hichenx.) You were saying just now 
that the municipal revenues were too small for the 
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needs of the bodies?—Too small to justify their 
haying additional powers ; if you give them addi¬ 
tional powers they should be accompanied by 
increased resources. 

9957- Have you ever served on a municipal 
Council?—Never, although I have often read muni¬ 
cipal reports and orders. 

9958. Are there any communal lands within the 
mufassal municipal area where you live belonging 
to the town ?—It is a Hill station where I am ; 
there are plenty of lands ; I do not think that is 
a normal case. 

9959. (Hr. Dutt.) As a lawyer, you have of course 
seen the Acts under which those bodies work ; 
are you aware that practically the whole of the 
executive power is now vested in the Chairman, 
and the members, according to the Act, have no 
executive powers ?—That is so. 

9960. Would you make any modification in that 
matter and distribute the work among the members 
to a moderate extent?—I would. There is what 
is called the Chairman delegate, that is to say, a 
person who, in the absence of the Chairman, does 
his duties, but I would like the Act modified so 
that ixnvers could lffe given to certain of the 
members. 

9961. You mean powers for the formation of sub¬ 
committees ?—Yes. 

9962. With regard to the Advisory Councils, do 
you say that all the members should be appointed 
by the Collector or by the Government?—Yes, for 
the present. 

9963. And all of them should be unpaid?— Yes. 

9964. You do not think there will be any diffi¬ 
culty in getting 15 men to work practically from 
day to day without pay in the Collector’s office?— 
It would not be from day to day ; I do not say 
that the routine should be submitted to them 
Also, I would form sub-committees, so that each 
committee would deal only with its own branch 
of the work, unless in cases where the committee 


found that they could not dispose of the work, 
and then it should come before the while Council. 

9965. You do not think there would be any 
difficulty in getting a sufficient number of men to 
ooine to the headquarters in each district to do this 
work?—Not at all. 

9966. W ith regard to village panchayats, you 
have mentioned certain duties which you would 
like to be imposed upon them, and which would 
lead to a better understanding between the people 
and the Government. Would you entrust to them 
the distribution of water after it has left the pipes ? 
I suppose you have some experience about the dis¬ 
tribution of water?—Only this, that, as a lawyer, 
I have had often to advise people who have had 
complaints in that respect, and I have had to study 
particular cases of distribution of water. 

9967. Where there are communal lands in vil¬ 
lages for pasture, would you give village panchayats 
any control over the communal lands?—I would. 

9968. Generally to regulate pasture lands?—Yes. 

9969. You have recommended the creation of 
these panchayats in rural areas ; where there is a 
large village there might be one panchayat ; in 
the case of small villages they might be grouped 
together to form a panchayat?—Y'es. 

9970 YVe were told by a witness yesterday that 
it might bo worth while to appoint an officer to 
organise these panchayats from place to place—to 
create a small number at first, and gradually in¬ 
crease the number—just as officers are now organis¬ 
ing agricultural banks?—Yes. If you do not do 
it altogether with a stroke of the pen once for all, 
the Government might take power under the Act 
and apply it, and extend it, from time to time, 
on the advice given to them by an inspecting officer. 

99 1 1 . Y mi think such an officer would be a 
success i—Yes ; I think it would succeed admir¬ 
ably, as it has succeeded in the case of the Regis¬ 
trar of Oo-operative Societies in this Presidency! 
(The witness withdrew.) 

Adjourned. 
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APPENDIX. 


MEMORANDUM CONTAINING THE SUGGESTIONS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS 

IN REGARD TO DECENTRALIZATION. 


I.—Financial Depaktsient. 

The Government are generally satisfied with the 
principles underlying the scheme of the revised 
provincial settlement recently forwarded for their 
opinion by the Government of India. They con¬ 
sider that means should be found to enable the 
Local Government to obtain muney for large public 
undertakings, for example, to meet famine expen¬ 
diture or for the carrying out of large Public 
Works, the interest and sinking fund needed to 
extinguish such loans being met from their share 
of the revenues of the province. They see no 
immediate necessity for demanding greater freedom 
to increase taxation or to invest the public revenues. 

2. The Governor in Council considers that he 
should be invested with larger financial powers 
than he possesses at present in regard to (a) pro¬ 
vincial and divided heads in the accounts, and 
( 6 ) the funds of District Boards. 

3. With regard to loans to local authorities (a) 
the power to sanction loans under the Local 
Authorities Loans Act (XI. of 1879) and under the 
Local Authorities (Emergency) Loans Act (XII. of 
1897) for repayment within a limit of thirty years 
should be delegated to the Local Government in 
respect of loans granted by the Government them¬ 
selves, and (b) powers should be delegated to the 
Local Government to sanction the raising of loans 
by local bodies in the open market. 

4. As regards piovineial and divided heads oj 
expenditure, the Local Government should ho 
granted as free a hand as is possible, subject in 
cases of widespread calamity, such as famine or 
war, to temporary restrictions to be imposed by 
the Government of India. They should be em¬ 
powered to allot during the course of the year from 
the provincial balances, up to some maximum to 
be agreed upon subject to immediate report I" the 
Government of India for information. So far as 
provincial heads are concerned, the Local Govern¬ 
ment should have authority to delegate powers of 
reappropriation, under such conditions as they see 
fit, to Heads of Departments. 

5. In the case of local expenditure, the recent 
orders of the Secretary of State removing the local 
section from the body of the civil budget estimate 
are welcomed, but the restriction in Article 295 (a) 
(ii.) of the Civil Account Code, which subjects sanc¬ 
tion to reapprupriation by the Local Government 
to the condition that any increase in this section 
must not cause an excess over the aggregate budget 
grant for local expenditure, should be removed. 
The Local Government should have power to allot 
from its balance additional funds to any particular 
District Board, irrespective of the total expenditure 
provided in the local budgets. The financial 
transactions of each District Board are kept dis¬ 
tinct, and no advantage is at present really gained 
by lumping together the finances of these local 
bodies for budget and other purposes. 

6 . One of the most important directions in which 
the powers of the Local Government are restricted 
is in the matter of the creation of new appoint¬ 
ments, permanent end temporary, the. enhance¬ 
ment of salaries and the deputation of officers on 
special duty. These powers are at present re¬ 
stricted by the following conditions : — 

“(a) No permanent appointment may be created 
with a pay of more than Es. 250 a month, and no 
addition may bo made to the pay and allowances 
of any officer if they exceed, or would, after the 
addition, exceed, Rs. 250 a month. 

“(b) No temporary appointment or deputation 
involving the payment of more than Rs. 250 a 
month may be sanctioned for a pc vi< d exceeding 
six months. 

“(e) No permanent appointment of which the 
ray and allowances are more than Rs. 250 a month 


may be abolished ; and the pay and allowances of 
no such appointment may be reduced. 

"(d) No revision of establishment which involves 
additional expenditure of more than Rs. 25,000 a 
year may be sanctioned. 

“ (e) No class or grade of officers may be created 
or abolished ; and the pay of no class or grade of 
officers may be raised or reduced. 

(f) The' sanction of the Government of India is 
required for— 

(i.) The grant of travelling and conveyance 
allowances ; 

(ii.) the grant of house-rent allowances or of 
free quarters.” 

7. Enhanced powers have recently been conferred 
by the Secretary of State on the Government of 
India, who now have authority—• 

“(i.) to create any new permanent appointment, 
other than an appointment which would ordinarily 
be held by a gazetted officer recruited In England, 
of which the salary or maximum salary does not 
exceed Rs. 500 a month ; 

"(ii.) to raise the salary of such an appointment 
to an amount not exceeding Rs. 750 a month ; 

" (iii.) to sanction the temporary appointment or 
deputation of an officer— 

(a) for any specified period if his salary, or 
salary and deputation allowance, do not 
exceed Rs. 500 a month ; 

(b) for not more than two years if his salary, 
or salary and deputation allowance, 
exceed Rs. 500 a month : 

“ Provided that the temporary appointment or 
deputation of an officer on a salary exceeding 
Rs. 5,000 a year, unless such officer has a lien ou 
an appointment carrying a salary of equal or 
higher value fixed by statute, requires the sanction 
of the Secretary of State ; 

“(iv.) to sanotion revisions of establishment 
which involve an additional expenditure of not 
more than Rs. 30,000 a year, or, in the case of 
establishments such as process-serving establish¬ 
ments, the scale and remuneration of which are 
fixed by Courts of Law under rules having the 
force of law, when the net extra expenditure in¬ 
volved, after allowing for the receipt of fees, does 
not exceed Rs. 50,000 a year." 

The Governor in Council considers that similar 
powers should be conferred on the Local Govern¬ 
ment as regards permanent appointments, the cost 
of which is debited to provincial or divided heads, 
and he would advocate that the power as regards 
the limit of temporary appointments and deputa¬ 
tions should be raised by permitting the Local 
Government also to sanction such appointments 
and deputations up to a limit of Rs. 500 if they do 
not exceed, or are not likely to exceed, a period of 
one year. 

8 . The rules restricting the additional emolu¬ 
ments of Government officers filling temporary 
appointments to oue-fifth of their salary in tin- 
regular line [letter from the Government of India, 
Home Department (Census), No. 57. dated the 31st 
Maroh, 1902] should also be abolished. These 
rules are productive of much inconvenience, and 
are illogical in that the salary admissible under 
the.m to mil officer in permanent Government 
employ when deputed to a temporary post is ordin¬ 
arily iess than that admissible to an outsider who 
is appointed to such a post. 

9. Ordinarily an officer without a substantive ap¬ 
pointment ou a permanent establishment, who 
officiates in a post the pay of which is not less 
than Rs. 100, is restricted to half the pay of the 
appointment. Rower is now reserved to the 
Government of India (article 144 of the Civil Ser¬ 
vice Regulations) to grant such au officer an 
amount not exceeding the full pay of the appoint¬ 
ment. This power might well be delegated to 
Local Governments. 
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jj, s 10. The Government of India now fixes, with the 
i, <>5, approval, when necessary, of the Secretary of 
}f State, the separate cadres of the Engineer, the 
ic Upper Subordinate and the Accounts establish- 
ode. ments of the Public Works Department. The 
power of fixing the cadres should, so far as Upper 
•Subordinates and Accountants are concerned, be 
delegated to the Local Government. Men filling 
these cadres are appointed locally. 

11. Paragraph 915 of the Public Works Code 
restricts the rate of pay of any individual charge¬ 
able to “ Works ” to Its. 250. This limit is 
often too small to secure the services of a skilled 
mechanic or workman of the foreman class* such 
as may be required for electrical work, ipumping 
stations and sanitary works which are on the 
increase ; and it should be raised to Rs. 500. 

12. The Local Government should further be 
allowed to grant conveyance allowance, house-rent, 
and free quarters. 

13. The ruling which prohibits the creation or 
abolition by the Local Government otf a class or 
grade of officers, or the alteration of the pay of a 
class or grade, should also be cancelled. The rule 
which has apparently for its object securing of 
uniformity in similar posts in the different Presi¬ 
dencies and provinces seems unnecessary, owing to 
the varying conditions in the different parts of 
India. 

14. Transfers to Foreign Service. —The rules in 
regard to such transfers are contained in Articles 
753 ct seq. of the Civil Service Regulations and the 
powers of the Local Government as regards trans¬ 
fers to foreign service of the first and second kinds 
are restricted by the requirements (a) in Clause (iv.) 
of Article 753 as regards the pay admissible in 
foreign service, the emoluments which can be 
sanctioned by a Iyocal Government when the 
transfer is to sen-ice tinder a Native State being 
also restricted as specified in Rule III. of Appen¬ 
dix No. 31 of the Civil Service Regulations, and 
(b) that transfer to foreign sen-ice out of India 
requires the sanction of the Government of India. 

As regards (a) and (b), it is considered that the 
power to sanction the transfer of an officer to 
foreign service in India on pay in excess of that 
specified in clause (iv.) of article 753, or to a 
Native State on any emoluments in addition to 
those specified in rule III. of Appendix No. 31, 
when the Native State to which the officer is 
transferred is under the administrative control of 
the Local Government, or to foreign service out of 
India, should be delegated to the Local Govern¬ 
ment. The references on such points are, as a 
rule, purely formal, and might well be dispensed 
with. The Local Government should also be em¬ 
powered to transfer the services of subordinates 
under the foreign service rules to private bodies 
whioh have for their object the encouragement of 
agricultural or veterinary development. 

15. In the matter of sanction to the. grant of 
honoraria to officers from Government, revenues, 
and of permission to officers to accept fees from 
private bodies or public bodies unconnected uifh 
Government, the intervention of the Government 
of India seems to be unnecessary. The rules on 
the subject are contained in articles 72 and 74 of 
the Civil Service Regulations. 

16. Paragraph 2207 of the Public Works Code, 
as modified by Standing Order No. 83 of 30th Mtty, 
1904, lays down that a project of which the 
estimated capital outlay is over Rs. 50,000 can¬ 
not be sanctioned under Class IV.—.Minor Works 
from which Capital and Revenue Accounts are not 
kept, except with the approval of the Government 
of India. The grounds for this restriction in re¬ 
gard to sanction in the case of unimportant works 
are not clear, seeing that the I/oeal Government 
are competent to deal with estimates for much 
larger works costing as much as 124 lakhs. This 
restriction should be removed, and the Local 
Government be permitted to deal with such works 
without reference to the Supreme Government. 

17. Other matters in which powers might with 
advantage be delegated to Local Governments are 
shown in the sehedulo A annexed. 

18. As to delegation of financial powers to Hoads 
of Departments, the Local Government should be 
invested with powers to re-delegate under such 


conditions as they consider proper any powers the 
delegation of which has not been restricted. 

The delegation of financial powers which appear 
from a cursory examination of the codes to be 
practicable are shown in schedule B to this note. 

Ia.—Budgets. 

19. The present system under which the pro¬ 
vincial budget estimate of the Local Government 
is reviewed by the Government of India appears 
to be susceptible of alteration in the direction of 
curtailment of references and of diminished inter¬ 
ference with the Local Government. The indi¬ 
vidual budget estimates are submitted to Govern¬ 
ment by Heads of Departments through the 
Accountant-General, and are scrutinised, in con¬ 
siderable detail, by minor heads as well as by 
major heads, first in the administrative depart¬ 
ment and then in the Financial department of the 
local Secretariat, the Accountant-General being 
consulted freely. The estimates for tho approach¬ 
ing year as accopted by the Local Government are 
compiled by the Accountant-General, and the con¬ 
solidated estimates are due for submission by the 
Local Government to the Government of India on 
the 20th January. At the same time the Accoun¬ 
tant-General submits to the Finance Department 
of the Government of India his budget notes, in 
which explanations are given of all important 
variations in both tho revised estimate for the 
year current, for which the Accountant-General is 
resjtonsible (article 1513 of the Civil Account 
Code), and in tho budget estimate for the coming 
year for which the I/ocal Government are respon¬ 
sible (article 1512 of the Civil Account Code). 
These budget notes, which contain the actuals of 
eight months of the current financial year, are 
returned by the Government of India, with their 
orders, to the Accountant-General in the first 
week of February. They are resubmitted by the 
Accountant-General, with such further explana¬ 
tions as may be necessary, and with nine months’ 
actuals so as to reach the Government of India 
about the middle of February. They again reach 
the Accountant-General about the end of February, 
and the officer resubmits them with ten months’ 
actuals so as to reach tho Government of India 
about the first week in March. The Government 
of India are also prepared to receive telegraphic 
information of all important changes required in 
■the budget by about the 10th of March as a rule, 
when the budget is closed. Copy of each edition 
of these budget notes is also supplied to the Local 
Government who intimate, through the medium 
of tho Accountant-General’s budget notes, all 
alterations required in the estimates after their 
first submission in January, as well as any repre¬ 
sentations they may desire to make in regard to 
alterations proposed by the Government of India in 
the budget notes. There is constant and free com¬ 
munication between the Local Government and the 
Accountant-General as regards the estimates, and 
under the system now adopted the friction which 
formerly arose from the alteration of the estimates 
of the Local Government without their knowledge 
may be said to have disappeared. A considerable 
number of references and a large amount of work 
would be saved, if the estimates and budget notes 
could be submitted for the first time early in 
February. It would then be possible for the 
Local Government to scrutinise their estimates in 
the light of nine months' actuals, in communica¬ 
tion with the Accountant-General, before the first 
submission of the estimates to the Government of 
India. The result would certainly be better esti¬ 
mating on the part of tho Local Government. 

20. The reductions of estimates of expenditure 
which are carried out by the Government of India 
are generally in lump sums under individual major 
heads, and these reductions are a fruitful source 
of inconvenience, and sometimes lead to no small 
amount of extra work. The Government of Tndia 
have in recent years explained, when finally 
sanctioning the estimates, that these reductions 
are not intended to restrict duly sanctioned and 
necessary outlay, the sole object in view being to 
obviate large differences bet-wen the budget esti¬ 
mate and the actuals of the year, and they have 
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stated that they would be prepared to consider 
applications for supplementary grants, should the 
progress of expenditure under any of the heads 
thus reduced indicate that the budget grant is 
likely to be exceeded. These deductions have 
generally been shown as probable savings ^ in 
the estimates. This system, although convenient 
from the point of view of the Government of 
India, is not workable in practice, unless the 
Head of the Department whose budget is thus 
reduced is permitted to ignore the ordinary 
budget rules. 

II.— Public Department. 

21. In applying a general policy laid down by 
the Government of India, the Madras Government 
consider that they should he granted a free hand 
as far as possible, and any instructions that are 
issued to Local Governments should therefore be 
as far as possible general. 

22. The Government of Madras wish to enter 
a strong protest against interference with Local 
Governments by officers serving directly under the 
Government of India, such as Directors-General 
and Inapectors-iGeneral. It is laid down roughly 
in most cases that such officers are to correspond 
with the Government of India, not with Heads of 
Departments under the Local Government, except 
in matters relating to statistics, professional 
matters and matters relating to the operation of 
departmental rules. But there is a tendency to 
issue direct instructions to Heads of Departments 
which are likely to be construed into orders, and 
which weaken the authority of the Local Govern¬ 
ment. An example of the kind of interference to 
which this Government object will be found in 
G.O. Nos. 1893, 1894, Judicial, dated 17th Novem¬ 
ber, 1906, a copy of which has been handed in by 
the Chief Secretary. The ordinary rule that they 
should issue no orders to provincial Heads of 
Departments, and that they should not corre¬ 
spond direct with them, should be enforced with 
the utmost strictness. Any correspondence that 
may he necessary can he conducted with the Secre¬ 
tary to the department without undue delay. 

23. In the scientific departments, such as the 
Chemical Examiner, the Superintendents of the 
King Institute and the Pasteur Institute, and 
appointments to the Jail Departments and 
Lunatic Asylums, the Government consider- that 
they should be free to make all such appointments 
when suitable local officers are available, and 
should not be required to consult the Government 
of India, except when suitable officers cannot be 
obtained in the Presidency. 

24. The Government consider that power might 
be taken to delegate the powers conferred by law- 
on the Government of India or the Local Govern¬ 
ment, as also to withdraw any delegation made. 
They are inclined to think that this can only be 
done by specific legislation. 

25. With regard to delegations to the Board of 
Revenue, Collectors and other subordinate officers, 
this Government have delegated many powers. 
Mr, Meyer w,as employed on special duty in 1897 
in furtherance of this ohjeot. Many pow-ers have 
in the last year or two been delegated, and others 
may similarly be delegated. The Government pro¬ 
pose to appoint a small committee to consider 
what further delegations can he effected. 

26. It is of importance that in matters which 
affect the raiyat and which are not professional 
matters, the officers of the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment should he placed under subordination to the 
Collector. This is especially necessary in ques¬ 
tions affecting the distribution of water and the 
repair of tanks. The Government have not 
decided exactly how- this arrangement can he 
made, hut propose to take it into consideration, in 
connection with the report of a Committee on 
matters relating to the Public Works Department, 
which is now under consideration. 

27. Transfers are less frequent than they were 
a few- years ago. The Government avoid making 
them as far as is possible with due consideration 
of the rights of officers. 

28. Certain large proposals are under considera¬ 
tion at the present moment for increasing the 


number of districts, divisions and taluks. They 
have been approved generally, and are now under 
discussion in detail. When carried into effect, 
they will give a certain amount of relief; but the 
iMadras districts are so large and the work which 
is under the raiyatwari system so detailed, that 
further measures will probably become necessary 
before many years have passed. 

29. The Government, upon the whole are not 
anxious to urge any large or far-reaching altera¬ 
tions in the system of appeals at present existing. 

III.— .Revenue Department. 

30. In the Revenue Department the hulk of the 
delegations which the Government propose to 
make are already within the powers of the Local 
Government, or will he, if the recommendation 
already made is accepted, that the Local _ Govern¬ 
ment may delegate powers which it has itself re¬ 
ceived by delegation. In a certain number of 
oases delegation or devolution of powers requires 
an amendment of the law. This is especially the 
case with the Sea Customs Act, 1878, an enactment 
framed to suit the .circumstances of the country 
nearly thirty years ago, since when the growth of 
trade and the" gradual development of uniformity 
of procedure in customs matters have rendered 
many of its restrictions unnecessary. A list of 
cases is shown in schedule C appended. 

31. The Government further consider that wider 
■powers should he conferred on them in the matter 
of the alienation of laud and land revenue. The 
present powers of the Local Government in regard 
to the alienation of land are laid down in Standing 
Order No. 24 of the Board of Revenue, which is 
based on the resolution of the Government of 
India therein cited, and are as follow: — 

(1) Sales of Government land for full value may 
be sanctioned up to Rs. 10,000. 

(2) Sales of Government land on favourable terms 
for a public purpose may be sanctioned up to 
Rs. 1.000. 

(3) Gifts or grants of Government land may be 
sanctioned up to Rs. 3,000, when intended as a 
site for the construction of schools, hospitals, dis¬ 
pensaries, or other public works to be erected at 
the cost <>f recognised local funds, up to Rs. 500 
when given for any other public purpose, or to a 
private individual for services to be performed to 
the State, and up to Rs. 100, when the services 
are to he performed to the community, or when 
the grant is to a private individual for his private 
benefit, irrespective of any services to be performed. 
In all other cases the sanction of the Government 
of India is required. The Government consider 
that these restrictions on the power of Local 
Governments to alienate land are unnecessary. 
The greatest part of the land of the country is 
already private property, and the grants or aliena¬ 
tions now made are, therefore, generally of waste 
land, and are almost always to local bodies for 
purposes of public utility. Experience has shown 
that references to the Government of India on these 
alienations cause considerable trouble and delay, 
and the Government consider that the limitations 
on the power of Local Governments in this respect 
may well he abrogated. 

32. Under the existing rules which are sum¬ 
marised in the .second part of the Board’s .Standing 
Order No. 24, Local Governments are authorised 
to sanction the alienation of land revenue, i.e., to 
exempt from payment of land assessment or 
ground-rent any land that is used for public pur¬ 
poses, such as roads, the sites of hospitals, dispen¬ 
saries and the like, and which yields no return to 
local bodies or other owners thereof, provided that 
the market value of the occupancy right in the 
land, together with the capitalized value (taken at 
25 years’ purchase) of the revenue remitted does 
not exceed the limits prescribed for gift or grant 
of State land referred to above. For reasons 
similar to these already stated, the Government 
consider that all restrictions on the powers of 
Local Governments in the matter should be 
removed. 

33. A question has been raised as to the com¬ 
parative advantages of a Board of Revenue as it 
exists in this Presidency, or of Divisional Com¬ 
missioners as they exist in other provinces. The 
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powers and duties of the Board of Revenue, 
Madras, are defined in two legislative enactments 
Regulation I. of 1803 and Madras Act I. of 1894.' 
The latter Act repealed an earlier measure, Madras 
Act II. of 1883, the object of which was to enable 
ally portion of the business of the Board to be 
disposed of by a single Member. Prior to that 
period, the Board, which then consisted of three 
Members, had dealt with all subjects collectively. 
It was decided in 1884 to separate and define the 
functions and duties of the Members, and to 
assign to each the charge of specific departments. 
At the same time, in order to mark the fact that 
the functionaries in charge of the departments 
of the Board belong to a collective body, they were 
gazetted as “ Members of the Board of Revenue 
and Commissioners.” The result of this reorgani¬ 
zation was to convert the Board into a body com¬ 
posed of four Heads of Departments, capable 
indeed of collective action, but ordinarily acting 
singly, each having charge of branches of work 
with which the other Members have no concern, 
unless consulted by the Member in charge. 

34. As thus reconstituted, the Board of Revenue 
comprises the following Members : — 

(1) The Commissioner of Salt, Abkari and Sepa¬ 
rate Revenue, who has control of the Salt, Excise, 
Customs, Stamps and Income-tax Revenues and 
Emigration, and of the establishments employed in 
connection therewith. 

(2) The Commissioner of Revenue Settlement, 
•Survey, Land Records and Agriculture, who has 
control over the Revenue Settlement, Survey, Land 
Records and Agricultural Departments. 

(3) The Commissioner of Land Revenue, who 
has control over the Forest Department. 

(4) The Commissioner of Land Revenue, who is 
also Inam Commissioner, and who conducts the 
bulk of the work falling upon the Board in its 
capacity as Court of Wards under Madras Act I 
of 1902. 

'The individual Commissioners carry on their 
dut ies independently, the collective action of the 
Boa id being confined to the following classes of 
cases : — 

(а) Matters of personal conduct affecting officers 
oi the Indian Civil (Service. 

(б) Matters of importance affecting estates under 
management of the Court of Wards. 

(') Matters involving questions of principle, or 
regarding which the opinion of the Full Board is 
expressly called for by Government. In a limited 
number of cases, the two Land Revenue Oommis- 
sioners decide jointly on important papers con¬ 
nected with Land Revenue. The constitution is 
thus so arranged 'as to secure the benefits of in¬ 
dividual initiative and responsibility without sacri¬ 
ficing the advantages possessed by a collective and 
consultative body. 

(d) Matters referred to the Full Board by any 
Member. J 

35. As the Board is thus composed of Heads of 
Departments, it follows that the creation of Land 
Revenue Commissioners with territorial jurisdic¬ 
tion in Land Revenue matters would not enable 
the present Board to be abolished. This seems to 
be plain from the example of other provinces, as 
well as from the needs of this Presidency. Thus 
in Bengal there exist, besides -a Board of Revenue 
composed of two members and six Divisional Com¬ 
missioners, a 'separate officer who is Commissioner 
o. Excise and Salt. Owing to the permanent 
settlement, there is no Settlement Department as 
m a raiyatwari province, so that in Bengal the 
two members of the Board plus the Excise Com¬ 
missioner practically correspond to the Madras 
Hoard of Revenue, the six Divisional Commis¬ 
sioners being thus additional. In Bombay where 
there are Divisional Commissioners, but no Board 
of Revenue, there exist, in addition to three 
Divisional Commissioners and the Commissioner in 
kind, the following appointments :_ 

(1) Settlement Commissioner, Director of Land 

Tr V “Ii Ins P e ctor-General of Registration, 
Births, Deaths and Marriages. 

(2) Commissioner of Customs, Salt, Opium, and 
Abkari and Reporter-General of External Com¬ 
merce. 


These two officers correspond to the first two 
appointments in the Board of Revenue, Madras 
and even were the Board of Revenue to disappear' 
two appointments as Heads of the Separate Revenue 
and Settlement Departments must remain. 

36. lit would also be necessary to retain a third 
appointment for control of the Forest Department. 
In this Presidency the forest reserves are not col¬ 
lected m compact masses in sparsely populous 
regions, but are often scattered over well-populated 
areas. They are often close to villages and the 
regulation of grazing, the control -of the removal 
oi tuel and other forest produce for domestic and 
agricultural use, and the provision of depots for 
the distribution of firewood are matters of vital 
importance to the comfort and welfare of the popu¬ 
lation. The Government are strongly of opinion 
that to hand over the control of these matters to 
a specialist brought up in the traditions of an 
expert department, would be fraught with the 
gi a vest danger to the well-being and content of 
the Presidency. The control of the Forest Depart¬ 
ment should be retained by a representative of 
the Land Revenue Administration, who will not be 
tempted, in the desire to promote scientific forestry 
and future forest development, to sacrifice the 
present interests of the raiyat population. An 
officei to be the Head of the Forest Department 
is thus essential. There remains the work of Inam 
Commissioner, which could not well be given to 
Divisional Commissioners. Questions connected 
continually present problems of special 
difficulty, and it is most desirable that they should 
be dealt with by a central authority and on uni¬ 
form principles. They are at present specially 
onerous, as the work of enfranchising and settling 
mams situated within permanently-settled and 
other estates is now in progress and will not be 
finished for another ten years. The work could not 
be undertaken by Government. 

37. Tf the Board of Revenue were replaced by 
Divisional Commissioners, not less than six would 
be required, besides the four departmental Com¬ 
missioners referred to above. The additional cost 
would probably amount to four lakhs, for no 
material reduction would be possible in the estab- 
Iisrnnent of the Board of Revenue. 

38. The question for consideration is whether 
the advantages that would follow from the creation 
ol these Divisional Commissioners at a cost of about 
lour lakhs annually would be equal to the heavy 
expense involved. The Government see much 
reason to doubt it. The Divisional Commissioner, 
it fie is not to be a mere post-office, must encroach 
unduly on the functions either of the Collector 
below, or of the Government above him. Experi¬ 
ence in other branches of administration suggests 
the probability of the Commissioner tending to 
become merely a forwarding officer. If, however 
he is active and interferes, he is liable to stifle the 
initiative of the men below. In so far as personal 
influence and communication between Collectors 
and the higher officers are concerned, the Govern- 

believe that the present arrangement secures 
all that is necessary. The tours of the Members 
oi tiie Board of Revenue are frequent and thorough 
and every district of the Presidency is visited by 
at least one Member of the Board at least once a 
year. The Board in fact performs not merely its 
statutory functions, but to a great extent the duties 
done by Divisional Commissioners in other pro- 
vmces. The smooth working of the Land Revenue 
system and the absence of discontent is in the 
opinion of Government largely due to the existence 
of the Board of Revenue. The Government are 
strongly of opinion that it would be a most retro¬ 
grade and unfortunate step to substitute for the 
existing system that of 'Commissioners of Divisions, 
ihey have no doubt that such a change would not 
be popular or m accordance with native opinion. 

IV■—Pension Department. 

39. The Government of Madras propose that 
certain powers should be delegated to them in the 
matter of pensions in some of the cases in which 
restrictions are imposed by the Civil Service Regu¬ 
lations. ° 
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/.—Restrictions which involve references to the 
Secretary of State. 

It is proposed that when references regarding 
pensions have to be made to the Secretary of 
State, they should be sent direct by this Govern¬ 
ment, provided that such references shall be made 
only— 

(o) in the case of pensions of Provincial and 
Subordinate Officers ; 

(b) on the condition that, the cases so referred 
are special cases of individuals, and not 
the special cases of classes of officers ; 
and 


(c) when a favourable decision in any case will 
not involve a specified maximum expen¬ 
diture. 

It is considered that the Government of Madras, 
which retains the right of direct correspondence 
with the .Secretary of State in other matters, may 
be given a similar right in petty pension cases. 

II.—Delegation of powers regmdiny penximis In/ the 
tIovemine.nl of India to the Government if Minims. 

The cases considered are cases in which restric¬ 
tions are imposed by the Civil .Service Regulations. 
They are scheduled below with reference to par¬ 
ticular articles of the Civil Service Regulations : — 


Reference to 
article in the 
Civil Service 
Regulations 


Subject. 


Delegation proposed. 


1 Article 4 ... Claims to pension gov¬ 

erned by the rules in 
force at the time of 
. entering the service. 

2 Article 337... Military service to 

count for pension 
: under the civil 

i rules. 

3 Article 163... Temporary service to 

| count for pension. 

4 , Article 422... Condonation of inter- 

! i ruptions in service. 


Articles 475 ; Special additional 
i and 642. \ pensions. 


The power to grant an officer pension according to the rules 
in force when he entered the service, i.c., prior to the date 
when the new pension rules were brought into effect, now 
reserved to the Government of India, should be extended 
to the Local Government, 

The power exercised by the Government of India to allow 
service which is pensionable under the military rules to 
count for pension on the inferior scale in special cases 
should be delegated to the Local Government. 

The power to allow purely temporary service to couut for 
pension if the pension does not exceed 11s. 10 per mensem 
should be delegated to the Local Government. 

The power to condone interruptions in service not exceeding 
12 months and when the pension does not exceed Rs. 50 
a month now exercised by the Government of India should 
be extended to the Local Government. 

The power to grant an additional pension of Rs. 1,000 per 
annum to officers for approved service of three years 
rendered in certain appointments should he delegated to 
the Local Government. 


III.—Deli gallon of potters reya tiling pensions now 
rested in the Loral Government by the Civil 
Service Regulation* nml Civil Account Code to 
the, authorities subordinate to them. 

There are certain questions, such as that of 
the consideration of interruptions in service and 
the reduction of pensions for unsatisfactory service, 
which the Government of Madras consider should 
be reserved to them. The danger of delegation is 


that such .matters might be looked at, quite dif¬ 
ferently in different departments working in the, 
saw local area, with the result of unequal treat¬ 
ment, or treatment giving ground of complaint to 
the men in a particular department who can com¬ 
pare their cases with those of other men, of other 
departments, who are in close touch with them. 

To the delegations proposed below this objection 
does not apply : — 


Reference to 
article in the 
Civil Service 
Regulations or 
Civil Account 
Code. 


Delegation proposed. 


1 Article 478 («) 

Civil Service 
Regulations. 
Government of 
I odia letter 
Xo. 2260, 
Home Dept. 
(Publie).dated 
18thJuly,1902. 

2 Articles 520 and 

521, Civil 
Service Regu¬ 
lations. 

3 Article 524,Civil 

Service Regu¬ 
lations. 

4 Article 841 (b), 

Civil Account 
Code. 


5 Article 919. Civil 
Service Regu¬ 
lations. 


Reduction in pension 
in certain cases. 


Re - employment of 
pensioners. 


Re - employment of 
pensioners. 


Overpayment of leave 
allowances. 


Power to grant pen- 


Tlie power given to the Local Government to relax article 
4 78 («), Civil Service Regulations, in the case of certain 
subordinates of the Registration Department may be 
delegated to the Inspector-General of Registration. 


The power to sanction the employment under the Court 
of Wards of an officer who has obtained a superannua¬ 
tion or retiring pension should be delegated to the 
Court of Wards. 

The power exercised by the Local Government to sanction 
the re-employment of i>eusioners when the employment 
is hmn-fidr temporary and lasting for not more than a 
year should be delegated to Heads of Departments. 

The power exercised by the Local Government under this 
article should be delegated to— 

(1) the Hoard of Revenue to remit without restriction 

the leave allowances irregularly drawn by the 
applicants for pension more than three years 
before retirement; and 

(2) other Heads of Departments to forego such allow¬ 

ances up to say Rs. 30 in each case or three 
months' pay. 

The power to grant pensions to subordinates drawing 
Rs. 100 and less where there is no question of the special 
application of a rule, or the extension to the case of a 
penalty or an advantage, should be delegated to Heads 
of Departments. 
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V.— Local and Municipal Dlpaktmkxt. 

40. There are under the Madras Government 23 
District Boards, constituted under Madras Act V. 
of 1884, with 82 taluk Boards and 382 unions sub¬ 
ordinate to them. There are 60 district munici¬ 
palities, constituted under Madras Act IY. of 1884, 
in addition to the Presidency Municipality. The 
Collectors of districts are ex-officio Presidents of 
District Boards, though the Act allows of the 
appointment of non-official Presidents. So also 
Revenue Divisional Officers are ex-officio Presidents 
of taluk Boards. The Local Boards Act, 1884, also 
admits of the election of Vice-Presidents. 

41. Section 288 of the District Municipalities 
Act, 1884, and section 160 of the Madras Local 
Boards Act. 1884, authorise .the delegation by the 
Local Government of all powers, except those 
specified in Chapter I. of those Acts. Similarly, 
section 159 of the Local Boards Act, 1884, autho¬ 
rises the Local Government to delegate any of 
the powers conferred on the Collector by that Act. 
Considerable powers have already been delegated 
in matters relating to Local Fund and municipal 
administration to Presidents of District Boards and 
Collectors, respectively. Only two years ago 
further powers were delegated to district munici¬ 
palities. These bodies already enjoy a large 
amount of freedom in regard to expenditure from 
their balances which has not hitherto been pos¬ 
sessed by Local Boards. 

42. As recent changes in financial rules now 
permit of such a course, owing to the exclusion 
from the general provincial and imperial Budget 
of the funds of Incorporated Local Boards, the 
Government will be prepared to authorize Local 
Boards to incur expenditure from their balances, 
and to exercise powers similar to those at present 
possessed by the district, municipalities in that 
respect. 


43. Both Local 'Boards And municipalities prac¬ 
tically settle their owni programme, and the inter¬ 
ference of Government is confined to reviewing their 
proposals as embodied .in the annual budget. 
When the budget has been sanctioned, no further 
interference on the part of Government takes place, 
except, in cases in which the sanctioned estimates 
are deviated from. In regard to establishments, 
the sanction of the Local Government is required 
both under the Looal Boards and Municipalities 
Acts in all cases, except in regard to petty menial 
establishments in municipalities. Owing to the 
great likelihood of abuse of the power of appoint¬ 
ment, the Government consider it desirable to 
retain this control in their hands. 

44. The Government do not consider it desirable 
to give District Boards any power of control over 
the smaller municipalities. Of the 60 municipali¬ 
ties only three—two of which are hill munici¬ 
palities—have a population of less than 10,000, 
while there are only five with a population between 
10,000 and 15,000. The Municipal Councils have 
no official representation on District Boards, while 
their funds are raised from totally different 
sources. 

45. In many of the cases in which the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras have proposed delegations of 
power, the number of references which have to be 
made is not very large, but the aggregate number 
which will be saved if the Government of India 
should find it possible to delegate these powers is 
very considerable. There is also another far 
more important consideration, and that is tin- 
saving of time which would result from all these 
references being unnecessary. 

H. B1UDLKY, 

Ag. Chief Secy, to the Govt, of Madras. 

Fort St. George, 

30th November, 1907. 


SCHEDULE A. 

Financial powers which should be delegated to Local Governments. 


Reference 
to article 
in the 

Civil Service 
Regulations, 
Civil Account 
Code or 
Code Rules. 


Article 129 («) 
of the Civil 
i Account Code. 


Do. 


, Civil Account 
Code— 

Articles 277, 
2S3-4 (3) 

(«) and (5) 
and (4). 

('ivil Service 
Regulations— i 
Articles 70, 1 
75, 78 and 
79. 


Articles 2S3-4 
(5), Civil 
Account Code. 


Subject. 


Loans to local authori¬ 
ties. 


Do. 


New appointments, 
temporary appoint¬ 
ments and deputa¬ 
tions. 


Class or grade of 
officers. 


List of appointments in 
the Provincial Edu¬ 
cational Service. 


Delegation proposed. 


The power to sanction loans under the Local Authorities 
| Loans Act, XI of 1879, and under the Local Authorities 
! (Emergency) Loans Act, XII of 1897, for repayment 
within a limit of thirl i/ years should be delegated to the 
I Local Government, in respect of loans granted by the 
‘ Government themselves. 

Power should be delegated to the Looal Government to 
i sanction the raising of loans by local bodies in the open 
market up to a limit of Rs. 1 lakh, and a limit of 30 
j years. 

| The powers recently delegated to the Government of India 
by the Secretary of State in regard to permanent appoint- 
: ments should be conferred on Local Governments, and 

the limit of the power to sanction temporunj appoint- 
| ments and deputations should be raised to Its. 500 p c >- 
| mensem, and the period to one year. The rules in Home 
: Department letter No. 57, dated 31st March 1902. re¬ 
garding remuneration of special temporary appointments, 

1 should be abolished. 

The limit of Rs. 25,000 a year for revisions of establish¬ 
ments in rule (1) in article 277 of the Civil Account 
Code should be raised to Rs. 50,000. 

The Local Government should he given a free hand as 
regards the grant of conveyance allowance, house-rent 
and free quarters. 

The ruling which prohibits the creation or abolition by the 
Local Government of a class or grade of officers or the 
alteration of the pay of a class or grade should be 
cancelled. 

Power may be delegated to the Local Government to make 
alterations in the appointments included in the cadre of 
the Provincial Educational Service, provided that the 
number of such appointments is not altered, and the 
Government of India’s sanction is obtained when required 
by Account rules. 


27 


33256 


2 T 2 






Item number. 
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APPENDIX 


SCHEDULE A — continued. 

Financial powers which should be delegated to Local Governments— continued. 


Reference 
to article 
in the 

Civil Service 
Regulations, 
Civil Account 
Code or 
Code Rules. 


Subject. 


Delegation proposed. 


4 . 


Article 27-S-A, 
Civil Account 
Code. 

Article 271*, Civil 
Account Code. 

Article 279-A, 
Civil Account 
Code. 


Remitting 

ances. 


j Articles 295 and 
[29ii. Civil Ac¬ 
count Code. I 


I 

8 . 


9 ! 


Articles' 72 and 
74, Civil Ser¬ 
vice Regula¬ 
tions. 

Article 124 (e) 
Civil Service 
Regulations. 


in 


11 


12 


13 


Arti.de 12-1 (d) 
Civil Service 
Regulations. 


Article 141, Civil 
Service Regu¬ 
lations. 


Article 229, note 
2, Civil Service 
Regulations. 

Article 753 (ii). 
Civil Service 
Regulations. 


Petty and unusual I The hall'-vearly return prescribed in article 1813-A of the 
items ot Expendi- i Civil Account Code should he abolished, 
t u re I 

Irrecoverable items ... j The report to the Government of India, when the loss 
: exceeds Rs. l.ouo and falls upon Imperial Revenues, 

j should he abolished. 

disallow- | The rule requiring the sanction of the Government of India 
in the Financial department and, where necessary, of the 
! Secretary of State, to any remission of any disallowances 
i made within six months from the date of payment should 
j be abolished. 

Reappropriations ... j As regards provincial and divided heads, the Local Govern¬ 
ment should be granted powers to ailot from tile Pro¬ 
vincial balances, during the course of the year should | 
necessity arise, up to some maximum to be agreed upon 
subject to immediate report to the Government of India , 
for information, and they should have authority to 
delegate powers of ^appropriation, under such conditions 
as they see lit. to heads of departments. 

2. Under whvUij imjuriaJ heads in the Civil as opposed 
to the Public Works Department, the Local Govern- , 
ment should be given power to make additional allot- j 
ments with a money limit of Rs. 25,OuO pen annum. , 

3. The Local Government should have unfettered control , 
over !nni! revenues, and the restriction imposed in ’ 
article 295 as regards local expenditure should be j 
removed. 

The power to sanction honoraria exercised by the Govern¬ 
ment of India should, in the case of other than imperial ' 
revenues, he delegated fully to the Local Government. 

Where the remuneration admissible by rule is not com- j 
mensurat.e with the duties, the Local Government should 
have the power to sanction an increased allowance. 


Honoraria ami fees 
from private persons 
or bodies. 

Allowances to subordi¬ 
nates officiating as i 
Executive Engineers ' 
—Rs. lull subject to 
the pay of an Exe- : 
cutive Engineer, 3rd , 
grade, as a maxi¬ 
mum. 

Allowances to an 
Accountant in the 
Public Works Depart¬ 
ment officiating as an 
Assistant Examiner. 

Officers without sub¬ 
stantive appointment. ■ 


The Local Government should he competent to sanction, by a 
special order, acting allowance not exceeding Rs. 50 to an 
Accountant officiating as Assistant Examiner. 


Overatayal of furlough 
on medical certifi¬ 
cate, or leave on 
! medical certificate, 
j Transfer to foreign 
service. 


II 


15 


1<> 


17 


Article 1983, 
Civil Service 
Regulations. 
Exceptions. 

Article 1139, 
Civil Service 
Regulations. 

Public Works 
Code, para¬ 
graphs 40, GO, 
111, 05, 08 and 
69. 

Public Works 
Code, para¬ 
graph 174. 


Travelling allowance 
for joining first ap¬ 
pointment. 

, Increased rate of daily 
; allowance and mile- 
! age in special locali- 
! ties. 

j Permanent scale of the 
Engineer. Upper Sub¬ 
ordinate and Ac- 
conntsestablishments 
in the Public Works 
Department. 

Professional exami¬ 

nation for Assistant 
Engineers, third 
grade. 


The power now reserved to the Government of India to 
increase, in special cases, the allowances to an officer . 
without a substantive appointment on a permanent i 
establishment officiating in an appointment, the pay of 
which is not less than Its. 10(1, to an amount not exceed- , 
ing the full pay of the appointment, should he delegated 
to the Local Government. 

The power possessed by the Government of India to grant 
an extension of leave not exceeding a week, provided 
the leave is earned, should be delegated to the Local 
Government. 

The power to sanction the transfer of an officer to foreign 
service in India on pay in excees of that specified in 
clause Civ) of article 753, or to a Native Slate on any 
emoluments in addition to those specified in rule In of 
appendix No. 31, when the Native State to which the 
officer is transferred is under the administrative control , 
of the Local Government, or to foreign service out of i 
India, should he delegated to the Local Government, j 
The Local Government should he empowered to transfer 
the services of subordinates, under the foreign service 
rules, to private bodies which have for their object the 
encouragement of agricultural or veterinary development. 

The Local Government should have power to sanction 
travelling allowance to persons joining a first appoint- i 
ment in the public service in cases which do not come | 
under any of the exceptions under the article. ! 

The Local Government should have the power to sanction I 
increased rates of daily allowance and mileage in special j 
localities, without reference to the Government of India, j 

. The power of fixing the cadres for Upper Subordinates j 

I and Accountants should be delegated to the Local ; 

| Government. i 


The Local Government should have the power to dispense 
with the examination, or reduce the period of service on ! 
probation in special cases, of officers under their orders, j 


Number ot references I 
that won)il have been ; 
avoided, it' these dele- j 
orations had been in | 
toree in I 
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SCHEDULE B— continued. 

Powers proposed to be delegated to Heads of Departments— continued. 


Reference 
to articles 
in the 

Civil Service 
Regulations or 
Civil 
Account 
Code. 


H ! Article 2S0, 
Civil Account 
| Code. 

I 

15 i Article 53, Civil 
. Service Regu- 
j lations. 





ar>’C3 1 El 
Op-" 

* 2 -|§ 

Subject. 


Delegation proposed. 

sll’s-s 

S 2 2*1 M 
£•5 § 6a 


16 


17 


Articles 57 and 
58, Civil Ser¬ 
vice Regula¬ 
tions. 

Article 72, Civil 
Service Regu¬ 
lations. 


Disposal of escheated 
estates or property. 


Transfer of charge of 
officers elsewhere 
than at their head¬ 
quarters. 

Deputation of an 
officer beyond juris¬ 
diction. 

Payment of recurring 
remuneration. 


18 


19 


20 


21 


12 


23 


Payment of recurring 
honorarium or allow¬ 
ances. 

Articles 94 and \ Charge allowances ... 
93, Civil Ser¬ 
vice Regula 
tions. | 

Article 137-B Transfer as a penalty 
( b ), Civil Ser- ! from a higher to a 

vice Regula- ! lower appointment 

tions. ' on progressive pay. 


Article 158, i Alteration in the pay 
Civil Service ■ of an appointment. 
Regulations. j 


Article 

180, | Joining time. 

Civil 

Service j 

Regulations. 

Article 

i 

188, ; Allowances during 

Civil 

Service joining time. 

Regulations. 

Article 

189, j Exceeding joining 


Civil Service 
j Regulations. 

25 ! Article 193 (5), 

I note, Civil Ser¬ 
vice Regula- 

: tions. 

26 | Article 230, 

Civil Service 
Regulations. 

27 | Article 232, 

Civil Service 
Regulations. 


28 


29 


time. 

Extra cost on account 
of reinstatement of a 
suspended or dis¬ 
missed officer. 

Overstayal of leave ... 


Articles 253 and 
254 of the Civil 
Service Regu¬ 
lations. 

Article 322 (J) of 
the Civil Ser¬ 
vice Regula¬ 
tions. 


Commutation of 

absence without leave 
into leave without 
allowances. 

Remission of the 
penalty for overstay¬ 
ing privilege leave, 
examination leave 
and joiniug time. 

Subsidiary leave 


I 


30 ! Article 329 of ! 
i the Civil Ser- I 
' vice Regula- | 
| tions. 


31 j Article 339, 
Civil Service 
Regulations 
(Note 1). 


Extension of subsid¬ 
iary leave. 


Extraordinary leave 
without allowance. 


The Board of Revenue should be authorised to dispose of 
escheated estates or property not exceeding Rs. 1,000 in 
value, and the submission of an annual statement to the 
Government of India should be discontinued. 

The Board of Revenue should be empowered to sanction 
the transfer of charge elsewhere than at their head¬ 
quarters by executive officers under them. 

The Inspector-General of Police should be authorised to 
sanction the deputation beyond his jurisdiction of all < 
officers, gazetted and non-gazetted, subordinate to him. \ 

I 

The Board of Revenue should be empowered to sanction 1 
the grant of remuneration to kaniams employed in \ 
checking and preparing field sketches under the super- ' 
vision of the Land Records staff, and to make alterations j 
in the scale of remuneration paid to village officers for j 
working in settlement offices. | 

The Board of Revenue (Separate Revenue) should be 
empowered to sanction the payment of allowances to | 
Customs Superintendents for doing duty as Landing ' 
and Shipping Fees clerks in addition to their own duties. 

The High Court and the Board of Revenue should be j 
empowered under article 95 of the Civil Service llegu- ' 
lations. 

Heads of Departments should be empowered to exercise j 
so far as their subordinates are concerned the power now 
vested in the Local Government to allow an officer on ' 
transfer, as a penalty, from a higher to a lower appoint- j 
ment on progressive pay to draw any salary not exceed- j 
ing the maximum of such appointment as they may j 
think proper. ; 

The Local Government should be authorised to empower 
the Board of Revenue, the High Court, and other Heads 
of Departments to allow an officer, the pay of whose 
appointment is changed, to retain his old pay. 

The High Court, the Board of Revenue, the Director of 
Public Instruction, and the Inspectors-General of Police 
and Prisons should be empowered to extend joining time 
within a fifteen days’ limit subject to the provisos in 
article 180 (r<■) of the Civil Service Regulations. 

The Local Government should be authorised to empower 
the Board of Revenue, the High Court and other Heads 
of Departments to grant allowances during joining time 
to an officer without a substantive appointment. 

The Local Government should be authorised to empower 
Heads of Departments to exempt officers from loss of 
appointment for overstayal of joining time. 

The limit of extra cost should be raised in the case of all 
Heads of Departments from Rs. 250 to Rs. 500. 


The Local Government should be authorised to empower 
selected Heads of Departments to exempt officers from 
loss of appointment for overstaying leave. 

The Local Government should be empowered to authorise 
selected Heads of Departments to commute absence with¬ 
out leave into leave without allowances. 

The Board of Revenue, the High Court, the Inspector- 
General of Police and the Director of Public Instruction 
should be permitted to remit the penalty for overstaying 
privilege leave, examination leave and joining time. 

The Board of Revenue and the High Court should be 
empowered to sanction subsidiary leave to an officer return¬ 
ing to India, without the permission of the authority 
which granted him leave, more than fourteen days before 
the end of his furlough or special leave. 

In cases where there is any special delay in the issue of 
orders appointing an officer returning to India to a 
particular post, the Board of Revenue, the High Court, 
the Inspector-General of Police and the Director of Public 
Instruction should be empowered to extend subsidiary 
leave up to a maximum of thirty days. 

The Board of Revenue, the High Court, the Inspectors- 
General of Police, Prisons and Registration, the Surgeon 
General and the Director of Public Instruction should be 
empowered to grant extraordinary leave without allow¬ 
ances for a period not exceeding two months, even though 
the applicant for leave is eligible for other kinds of leave. 


20 
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APPENDIX : 


SCHEDULE B— concluded. 

Powers proposed to be delegated to Heads of Departments— concluded. 


JS 

a 

a 

s 


Kcfercnuu 
to articles 
in the 

Civil Service 
Regulations or 
Civil 
Account 
Code. 


Subject. 


Delegation proposed. 


S' S 

g o a> _ 

g--s a 


u 2 1? » o 

P o ® 

»s5as 

A 




33 


37 


88 


39 

40 


41 


34 


35 


Articles 520 and Re-employment of 
521 . 


pensioners. 


Article 790 ... ; Application for leave 

| while in foreign ser- 
1 vice. 


Article 753, 
Civil Service 
Regulations. 


Transfer 

service. 


•to foreign 


Article 997, I Journey by the shortest 
Civil Service ] or cheapest route. ! 
Regulations. 


Article 1004, 
Civil Service 
Regulations. 


Article 10(13, 
Exception (<■). 
Civil Service 
Regulations. 


Payment of travelling . 
allowance of non- . 
officials attending ■ 
educational confer- j 
cnees convened under i 
the orders of Govern- ; 
ment, [ 

Daily allowance ... ’ 

s 


Power to sanction the employment under the Court of j 
Wards of an officer who has obtained a superannuation or ; 
retiring pension should be delegated to the Court of i 
_ Wards. j 

The Court of Wards should be empowered to sanction leave | 
of all kinds to a non-gazetted officer lent to it, provided— 
(•/) that the leave does not exceed the unexpired period I 
of the deputation, • 

(5) that the Account Officer certifies that the leave is ; 
i admissible, and 

I (<■) that intimation of the leave is sent promptly to 
the Accountant-General and to the authority who : 
1 would have granted the leave, if the officer had 

remained in the Government service. 

Tlie Board of Revenue should be empowered to transfer ; 
non-gazetted subordinates to foreign service of all the j 
three kinds specified in article 750 of the Civil Service! 
Regulations, except to foreign service under Native States i 
and subject to a report froui the Audit Officer, : 

The Board of Revenue, the High Court, the Inspector- 
General of Police and the Director of Public Instruction 
should be empowered to permit travelling allowance to be : 

1 calculated by other than the shortest or cheapest route, ! 

j provided the journey is actually performed by such a 

rout:'. 

The Director of Public Instruction should lie empowered ; 
to pass the travelling, hotel and carriage expenses 
incurred by gentlemen who are not officials of Govern¬ 
ment attending an educational conference convened ; 
under the orders of Government. 


Article 1097 (5). 1 Travelling allowances 
Civil Service 
Regulations. 


Article 1107, 

Civil Service 
Regulations. 
Article 1138, 

Civil Service 
Regulations. 


Public Works 
Code (para¬ 
graph 382). 


Public Works 
Code (para¬ 
graph 254. 


Public Works 
Code (para¬ 
graph 30). 

Public Works 
Code (para¬ 
graphs 58 and 
59). 

Public 1\ orks 
Code (para¬ 
graph 409). 

Public Works 
Code (para¬ 
graphs 101 and 
1771). 

Public Works 
Code (para¬ 
graphs 1705 
and 1707). 


Travelling allowance 
to inferior servants 
on transfer. 

Travel ling allowance, 
for journeys under¬ 
taken to procure 
medical certificate by 
an officer applying 
for an invalid pen¬ 
sion. 

General call for in¬ 
formation from 

Executive Engineers 
in connection with 
divisional accounts. 

Grant of two periodic 
increments of Iis. 50 
per mi nsein each to 
Accountants, first 
grade. 

Grant of Presidency 
allowance to Ac¬ 
countants at the 
Presidency towns. 

Appointments of 
Accountants, perma¬ 
nent and temporary. 

Long leave to Account¬ 
ants. 

Promotion of Account¬ 
ants. permanent and 
temporary. 

I 

Retention in Govern- ! 
ment service of , 
Accountants and 
clerks under the 1 
orders of the Exa¬ 
miner, who have at- I 
tained 55 years of age. 


Heads oi Departments should he empowered to grant a daily ; 
allowance of two annas to an inferior servant accompany¬ 
ing an inspecting or controlling officer whose circuit of 
inspection or control extends beyond the limit of a single ; 
district. 

Heads of Departments should be empowered to sanction ; 
the grant of pas-age money, in case of transfer of an ! 
officer, to a member of his family who is prevented by 1 
good and sufficient cause from travelling with him, pro¬ 
vided such member follows the officer within six months 
of the date of his transfer, or precedes him by a period 
not exceeding one month. 

All Heads of Departments should be empowered to sanction 
the grant of travelling allowance to an inferior servant i 
on transfer. ; 

The Board of Revenue, the High Court, the Inspector- j 
General of Police and the Director of Public Instruction i 
should be empowered to grant travelling allowances for ; 
journeys undertaken by an officer volunturU ij applying 
for an invalid pension, in order to procure a medical 
certificate from a Medical Board. 


The Examiner of Public Works Accounts should be 
empowered to deal with all such cases. j 


19 
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SCHEDULE C. 


CASES OF DELEGATION WHICH INVOLVE AMENDMENT OF ACTS. 


Revenue Department. 


/.—See Customs Act VIII of 187S. 


(1) Powers which are now exercised by the Local Government, but which may be delegated to the Board of 

Revenue. 


Nature of reference. 


Authority under which 
the reference is made. 


Remarks. 


1. Appointing ports for carrying on of coasting trade .I 

2. Appointing warehousing ports .i 

3. Appointing places at a port beyond which vessels cannot enter 1 

without filing manifests. 1 

4. Prescribing landing fees on passengers’ baggage or postal j 

parcels. 

5. Suspending the provisions of the Act regarding boat-notes ... i 

6. Prescribing the limit of time within which owners may land 

goods. tfis rfaggSif 

7. Declaring the provisions of section 85 to be applicable to parti- 

cular ports. 

8. Exemption of salt and salted fish from the operation of 

section 96. 

9. Prescribing scale of ullage and wastage for wines, etc. 

10. Fixing rates of ullage and wastage to be allowed in the case i 

of spirit to be removed under bond. 

11. Permitting free entry of spirit imported when warehoused and , 

when the excise duty leviable thereon is to be paid on its 
removal from the warehouse. i 

12. Permitting import at a port without payment of differential i 

duty of spirit which has paid excise duty at another place ' 
where the spirit is to be delivered into a warehouse. 

13. Framing rules for the denaturing of spirits . : 


Section 12 
„ 14 

„ 53 

11 75 

„ 76 

„ 83 

„ 85 

„ 96 

„ 116 

„ 147 

„ 148 


151 


i 


155 


(2) Powers which are now exercised by the Board, but which may be delegated to the Collector of Customs, 

Madras. 


Subject of reference. 


Authority under which! 
the reference is made. I 


Remarks. 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

6. 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 


12 . 


13. 

14. 

15 . 


16. 


Appointing public warehouse . 

Prescribing form of application for license for private ware- 
li ouse. 

Appointing stations for Customs officers for boarding and 
landing from vessels. 

Exempting goods of country produce from payment of excise 
duty on reimportation. 

Prescribing particulars to be entered on manifests by receiving 
officer. 

Prescribing the particulars to be entered on form of boat-notes 

Prescribing form of application to warehouse . 

Prescribing the form of application for permission to remove 
goods from one warehouse to another in the same port. 

Prescribing form of application to remove goods from one port 
to another. 

Prescribing period for the due arrival of goods removed from I 
one warehousing port to another. ! 

Permitting persons desirous of removing goods from one ware- | 
house to another in the same or different port to enter into a j 
general bond. j 

Prescribing form of application for clearing goods from a ware- ! 
house. 

Admitting ullage and wastage in excess of the scale prescribed 
by the Local Government. 

Remitting duties on warehoused goods lost or destroyed 

Deciding the class of goods to be deposited in a public ware¬ 
house, and the portions of the warehouse in which they shall 
be deposited, and appointing an officer on his behalf. 

Power to hear appeals from Custom House Agents . 


Section 


i 


15 

16 

17 

26 

56 

76 

91 

104 

105 

106 
107 


113 

117 

122 

125 


202 


i 

i 

I 


i 


The Collector should 
report his action to 
the Board. 


2 U 
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APPENDIX : 


SCHEDULE C— continued. 


II.—Cotton Duties Act II of 1S96. 


Powers which are now exercised by the Local Government, but which may be delegated to the Board of 

Revenue. 


Nature of reference. 


Authority under which I 
the reference is made. | 


Remarks. 


1. Empowering officers to inspect mills . 1 Section 16(1) of the Cotton 

Duties Act, II. of 1896. 


HI. — Income-tax Act II of 1886. 

Statement showing the powers which are now exercised by the Local Government, but which may be 

delegated to the Board of Revenue. 


Nature of reference. 


Authority under which 
the reference is made. 


Remarks. 


1. Empowering Collectors to publish a 

general notice in Form K in cer¬ 
tain places not being municipal 
towns. 

2. Appeal against the order of a Com¬ 

missioner under section 27 of the 
Income-tax Act. 


| Section 18 (1) (i) of the In-! 
' come-tax Act. I 


G.O. No. 138, dated 19th 
June 1888. 


3. Application for sanction to re-admit j G.O. No. 138, dated 19th j 

_ a 11.1 T_1009 I 


a revision petition rejected for 
whatever cause. 


4. Appeal against an order passed by a 
Collector under section 33 of the 
Act.' 


June 1888. 


Practice 


The Board may be empowered to authorise 
Collectors to invite returns of income by 
means of a general notice. 

No second appeal is allowed under the exist¬ 
ing law, but the Board receives such appeals 
and submits them for the orders of Govern¬ 
ment. It is desirable that the Board should 
be empowered to entertain and dispose of ap¬ 
peals against order passed under section 27 
by officers subordinate to it. 

The Act does not provide for the re-admission 
of revision petitions once rejected. The 
Board may be empowered to order the re¬ 
entertainment of revision petitions sum¬ 
marily rejected otherwise than on their 
merits. 

No appeal against any order under this section 
is provided for by the existing provisions of 
the Act. The Board may be given the 
power of entertaining appeals in such cases. 


IV<—Stamp Act II of 1S99. 

Statement showing the powers which are now exercised by the Board of Revenue, but which may be 

delegated to the Collectors. 


Nature of reference. 


! Authority under which 
the reference is made. 


Remarks. 


Refund of penalty exceeding Rs. 5 on 
documents impounded by officers having 
authority to receive evidence and for¬ 
warded to Collectors when no application 
is made for the same. 

Refund, without limit of time, of the value 
of stamped papers used for printed forms 
of instruments no longer required by Com¬ 
panies, etc. 


Section 39 of the Indian 
Stamp Act. 


Section 51 of the Act 


Under the existing law the consent of 
the Board to such refunds is neces¬ 
sary. This may be dispensed with. 


This power may be delegated to Col¬ 
lectors. 


V. — Court-fees Act VII of 1870. 

Statement showing the powers which are now exercised by the Board of Revenue, but which may be 

delegated to the Collectors. 


Nature of reference. 


Authority under which 
the reference is made. 


Remarks. 


1 . Refund of excess court-fee paid on the i Section 19-A of the Court- i This power may be delegated to the 


probate of the will or letters of adminis¬ 
tration when the property of the deceased 
is estimated to be of greater value than 
the same afterwards proves to be. 

2. Refund of excess court-fee paid on the 
probate of the will or letters of administra¬ 
tion when the value of the property has 
decreased by payment of debts due from 
the deceased. 


fees Act. 


Section 19-B of the Court- 
fees Act. 


respective Collectors within whose 
jurisdiction the probate or letters 
were granted. 
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SCHEDULE C— continued. 


VI.—Land Acquisition Act I oj 1S94. 

Powers which are now exercised by the Local Government, but which may be delegated to the 

Collectors. 


Nature of reference. 


Authority under which the 
reference is made. 


Remarks. 


1. Payment of compensation otherwise 
than in cash for land acquired 
under Act I of 1894 (India). 


Section 31 (3) of Act I of ! Under the existing law the sanotion of the 
1894 (India). Local Government is neoessary. The 

section may be so amended as to give the 
j necessary power of sanction to Collectors 
without reference to Government. 


Judicial Department. 

(1) Powek3 which are now exercised by the Government of India, but which may be delegated to the 

Local Government. 


Nature of reference. 

i 

Authority under which the 
reference is made. 

Remarks. 

1. Establishment of temporary Sub- ' 
Courts and District Munsiff’s 
Courts. 

Section 4, the Madras Civil 
Courts Act, 1873. 

i 

1 

When the temporary Courts are to be estab¬ 
lished for not more than six months, i.e., up 
to the limit of the period up to which the 
Local Government have financial powers in 
the matter of temporary api>ointments. 

2. Rules for the destruction of records 
belonging to the High Court or 
Courts of Civil and Criminal 
Jurisdiction subordinate to the 
High Court. 

i Section 5, the Destruction of 
, Records Act, 1879. 

1 

| 

The rules are of local interest, and will not 
affect the procedure in other provinces. 

3. Rules for the payment of expenses 
of complainants and witnesses 
attending Criminal Courts. 

Section 544, the Code of 

1 Criminal Procedure. 

References are merely formal. 

4. Appointment of Notaries Public ... 

1 Section 138, the Negotiable 
Instruments Act, 1881. 

Do. 


(2) Powers which are now exercised by the Local Government, but which may be delegated to Heads of 

Departments. 


Nature of reference. 

1 

1 Authority under which 
! the reference is made. 

! 

! Authority to whom 

1 the power should be 
j delegated. 

Remarks. 

1. Investing District Munsiff with ex¬ 
tended Small Cause Court powers. 

! Section <8, the Madras Civil 
Courts Act, 1873. 

The High Court 

References are 
formal. 

2. Investment of District Munsiffs, 
Subordinate Judges and District 
Judges with power to record evi¬ 
dence of witnesses in their own 
hand in the English language. 

Section 185-A, the Civil 
Procedure Code. 

Do. 

Do. 

3. Transferring villages from one 

Section 5. the Indian Regis- 

The Inspector-General 

May be empowered 

registration sub-district to 

another. 

tration Act, 1877. 

1 

of Registration. 

to exercise the 
powers in consul¬ 
tation with the 
Collector of the 
district concerned. 

4. Appointment of Kazis . 

Section 2, the Kazis Act, 
1830. 

District Magistrates. 



Public Department. 


Power which is now exercised by the Government of India, but which may be delegated to the Local 

Government. 


Nature of reference. 

1 

Authority under which the 
reference is made. 

Remarks. 

Declaring a provincial lunatic asylum to be 

[ Section 17-B of the Indian 


a lunatic asylum at the Presidency town 

| Lunatic Asylums Act, 


for the purposes of the Act. 

1858. 
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APPENDIX: 


SCHEDULE C— concluded. 

Marine Department. 

Powers which are now exercised by the Government of India, but which may be delegated to the Local 

Government. 


Serial 

number. 


Nature of reference. 


Authority under which 
reference is made. 


Remarks. 


Power to extend to any port the pro¬ 
visions of the Indian Ports Act, 1889 
(X of 1889), or certain portions 
thereof, and fixing the limits of the 
port. 

Alteration of limit of ports . 

Fixing the rates at which port dues are 
leviable at any port newly brought 
under the provisions of the Act. 


4 | Charging fees for pilotage and the rates 
at which they are to be charged. 

5 | Appointment of receivers of wreck 


Fixing the rates at which landing and 
shipping fees are leviable. 


Fixing the rates at which coast light 
due? are leviable. 


Section 4 of the Indian j 
Ports Act, 1889. j 


Section r> of the Indian 
Ports Act, 1889. 

Section 33 (2) of the 
Indian Ports Act, 1889. 


Section 33 (1) of the 
Indian Ports Act, 1889. 

Section 73 of the Indian 
Merchant Shipping Act, 
1880 (VII of 1880). 

Section 4 of the Madras 
Outports Landing and 
Shipping Fees Act, 1885. 
(III of 1885). 

Section 3 (2) of the Madras 
Coast Lights Act, 1904 
(IX of 1904). 


The maximum rates at which port 
dues are leviable at all the im¬ 
portant ports are laid down by the 
Act. Port3 newly brought under 
tho Act are small ports, and no 
reference to the Government of 
India regarding the rates to be 
levied should be necessarv. 


The maximum scale of fees is fixed 
by the Act, and the Local Govern¬ 
ment should have power to vary 
the rates within the maximum. 


SCHEDULE D. 

Revenue Department. 

Powers which are now exercised by the Government or the Board of Revenue, but which may be 

delegated to Subordinate Authorities. 


Serial 

number. 


Authority under which the reference 
has to be made. 


Rule 13 of the Mining Rules 


2 | Rules 11 (3) of the Mining Rules 


3 ; Rule XV of Notification No. 124, dated 
21st March 1902. 


4 Rule XVII of above notification 


Rule XXI of above notification ... 


Government of India Notification No. 
3883-Ex., dated 6th July 1905. 


7 I Government of India Notification No. 1 
i 9227-75-C., dated 29th November 1906 1 

8 j Notification No. 124, dated 21st March , 

; 1903. i 


9 Standing Order No. 75 (Stamp Manual), 

| and Rule 8 of the Local Government 
rules in Notification No. 84, dated ! 
j 11th February 1888. | 

10 Standing Order No. 75 (Stamp Manual), j 
and Rule 9 of the Local Government t 


Delegation proposed. 


Under Rule 13 of the Mining Rules should the Collector be of 
opinion that it is not expedient to grant a prospecting license 
applied for, or should he find that the licensee has not been 
approved by the Local Government, he shall refuse to grant 
the license, and shall forthwith report the matter to the Local 
Government which may pass such orders as it thinks fit. Such 
a report may have been necessary in the infancy of the mining 
industry, but it is no longer necessary now, especially as it is 
always open to the party aggrieved by the Collector’s refusal 
to appeal against his order. The Government therefore con¬ 
sider that so much of the rule as requires the Collector to 
report his refusal of a prospecting license may be cancelled. 

Under rule 11 (3) of the Mining Rules every application for a 
prospecting license shall be accompanied by the certificate that 
the applicant has been approved by the Local Government 
under the signature of one of its Secretaries. In granting or 
refusing such certificates, the Government is necessarily 
guided to a great extent by the report of the Collector, and as 
it is the same officer who has afterwards to grant or refuse the 
prospecting license, the Local Government’s certificate is of 
little practical utility, and experience has shown that the rule 
enforcing it involves much waste of time aud correspondence. 
The Government accordingly consider that the certificate of 
approval may be dispensed with. 

To delegate to the Board of Revenue the power of directing at 
what railway stations opium consignments shall be detained 
and examined 

To delegate to tho Board of Revenue the power of prescribing 
the rates of opium and poppy heads for issue from store-houses 
and taluk kachariro. 

To delegate to the Board of Revenue the power of fixing the 
price, or fixing the maximum and minimum prices, at which 
opium, intoxicating drugs.or poppy heads may be retailed. 

To delegate to the Board of Revenue the power of sanctioning the 
bringing by or taking of intoxicating drugs prepared from the 
hemp plant from any foreign territory of Native State for the 
purpose of supply to any tract appertaining thereto which is 
surrounded by British Territory. 

To delegate to the Board of Revenue the power to permit persons 
or their authorised agents to import cocaine by means other 
than by post. 

To delegate to the Collectors the power of authorizing any 
licensed druggists to possess any quantity of opium, intoxica¬ 
ting drugs or poppy heads in excess of the limit prescribed in 
Rule 5 of the Opium Rules. 

To delegate to Collectors the power of appointing e.e officio 
vendors of stamps. 


To delegate to Collectors the power of fixing the denomination 
and description of stamps to be sold by ex-officio vendors. 
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SCHEDULE E. 


Local and Municipal Department. 

Power which is now exercised by the Government of India, but which may be delegated to the Local 

Government. 


Serial 
numbor. ’ 

Subject. 

Authority under which reference 
has to be made. 

Delegation proposed. 

1 

Imposition of house-tax on railway 
buildings situated within the 
limits of unions, and municipal 
taxes on railway property within 
i municipal limits. 

Section 135 (1) of the Indian 
Railways Act IX of 1890. 

Under section 144 (l) of the Indian 
Railways Act, the power of 
authorizing the levy of these 
taxes should be delegated to the 
Local Government. 


SCHEDULE F. 
Educational Department. 


Under the Public Service notification certain educa¬ 
tional tests are required of candidates for employment 
in superior service, and in order to qualify for higher 
posts in that service. It frequently happens that 
persons possessing requisite qualifications are not 
available, especially for temporary appointments, and 
applicants have to be exempted from one or more of 
the tests. This gives rise to an immense amount 
of correspondence. These powers have, especially as 
regards temporary appointments, been delegated to 
a considerable extent to Heads of Departments and 


executive officers, and the notification is revised peri¬ 
odically. It is, however, necessary that there should 
be some central authority to grant exemptions 
within a well defined limit, as it is possible that 
exemptions may be granted wholesale by individual 
officers to the detriment of the Public Service and 
of qualified candidates. It is therefore proposod 
to raise the scale of appointments for which the 
general educational test is required from Rs. 15 
to Rs. 20. This will cause a considerable amount 
of relief. 


Powers which are now exercised by the Local Government, but which may be delegated to the Director 

of Public Instruction. 


Item 

number. 

! Subject. 

Reference to Codes. 

Remarks. 

I 

Declaration of the meaning of ordi¬ 
nary attendance. 

Article 36 of the Code of Regulations 
for European Schools. 


2 

Commutation of grants for a term of 
years subject to certain conditions. 

Article 39 of the Code of Regulations 
for European Schools. 


3 

Payment of special grants for the 
teaching of subjects other than 
those specified in the article. 

Article 44 (rf) of the Code of Regula¬ 
tions for European Schools. 


4 

Making arrangements for the pri¬ 
mary scholarship examination. 

Article 90 of the Code of Regulations 
for European Schools. 


5 

Determination of the institution in 
which candidates holding the high 
school scholarship should continue 
their studies. 

Article 104 of the Code of Regulations 
for European schools. 

1 

6 

Recognition of diplomas and certifi¬ 
cates other than those specified in 
the educational rules. 

Rule 24 of the Educational rules. 


7 

Prescribing list of text-books for use 
in schools under public manage¬ 
ment. 

Rules 85 and 91 of the Educational 
rules. 


8 ; 

| 

Levy of fees at reduced rates in 
schools under public management 
in backward localities. 

Rule 93 of the Educational rules. 


9 

Prescribing list of text-books for use 
in aided schools and colleges. 

Artilce 12 of the Grant-in-aid Code. 


10 

Forbidding the employment in aided 
schools and colleges of teachers 
whose certificates have been with¬ 
drawn. 

Article 14 of the Grant-in-aid Code. 


11 

Declaration of backward classes ... 

, Article 15 of the Grant-in-aid Code. 


12 

Powers to sanction grants for furni¬ 
ture, apparatus and books. 

Article 60 of the Grant-in-aid Code... 

i 

The Director of Public In¬ 
struction’s powers of sanc¬ 
tion may be extended from 
Rs. 200 to Rs. 600. 

13 

Admission into the Medical School 
and College of Engineering of 
pnpils not possessing the requisite 
educational qualifications. 


t 

14 

Payment of munshi allowance to 
European and Eurasian officers of 
the Educational Service. 

' Rule 6 in G.O. No. 573, Educational, 
dated 15th September 1896. 

! Rule 8 of tho rules in G.O. No. 689, 


15 

Correspondence relating to the 


A11 correspondence relating 


j Lawrence Asylum. 

Educational, dated 2nd December 
( 1900. 

to subjects other than the 
appointment and removal 
of principal. 

16 

Framing of rules for the Text-book 
Committee and appointment of 

Do. do. 



members of the Committee. 




Note .—Items 6 to 16 can be sanctioned by the Local Government. 


2 X 
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INDEX. 


A. 

Adinarayana Aiyar, Rao Bahadur M.— Deputy-Com¬ 
missioner of Settlements (Retired). 

Evidence, 3002-174. 

Advisory or Administrative Councils: 

Constitution of : 

Attendance ( Vijiaraghciva Chariar) 5459. 5555-6. 

Caste, effect of ( Vijiaraghava Cheiriar) 5516-21.* 

Classes from which members should be chosen— 
Possibility of obtaining persons who would be 
able and willing to serve ( Adinarayana Aiyar ) 
3062-4,3093-5,3121-7 ( Govindaraghava Aiyar) 
3936-40 ( Sivagnanam Pillai) 5102, 5114-5, 
5139-41 ( Aziz-ud-din ) 7104 ( Venkatappaya ) 
8409-19, 8424 (Sundara Aiyar) 9784, 9804-5. 

Collector and Indian colleagues, Council to con¬ 
sist of ( Subha Rao) 9592 p. 312 ( Sundara 
Aiyar) 9777. 

Election of members ( Vijiarnyhava C'hariar) 
5459, 5485 (Venkatappaya) 8409-73 (Subha 
Rao) 9592 p. 312 (Perraju) 9739, 9743, 9747 
(Sundara Aiyar) 9806. 

Legislation, question of (Rajaratna Mudeliar) 
3882-90 (Annaswami Aiyar) 4815-6. 

Nomination of members (Krishnuswami Rao) 
4163-4 (Desika Charry) 5375 (Vijiaraghava 
Chariar) 5543-4 (Kesava Pillai) 5570 p. 167 
5619-20. 

Nomination of part and election of part of 
Council (Govindaraghava Aiyar) 3924 (Ven- 
leatappaya) 8460 (Kollengode) 8936 (Krishnan 
Nair) 8939. 

Number of members (Adinarayana Aiyar) 3063 
(Govindaraghava Aiyar) 3924-5 (Desika 
Charry) 5375 (Carden,) 7729, 7731-2 (Subha 
Rao) 9592 p. 312 (Sundara Aiyar) 9777-8, 
9807. 

Payment of members, proposed (Sundara Aiyar) 
9781-2. 

Qualifications for membership (Desika Charry) 
5375 ( Vijiaraghava Chariar) 5459, 5493-7. 

Representative character of Council, question of 
(Cardew) 7731, 7733. 

Term of membership (Vijiaraghava Chariar) 
5459 (Sundara Aiyar) 9847. 

District Board and Local Boards.—Opinion for and 
against utilizing Boards as Advisory or Ad¬ 
ministrative Councils (Adinarayana Aiyar) 
3061 (Rajaratna Mudeliar) 3843-9 (Govindara¬ 
ghava Aiyar) 3989-92 (Gillman) 4290-3, 4474-5 
(Annaswami Aiyar) 4754 p. 139,4755-8 (Kesava 
Pillai) 5570 p. 167, 5617, 5663 (Atkinson) 
6447-9 (Venkatappaya) 8409, 8423 (Rabibulla) 
8595, 8622-3, 8657 (Cumming) 9021, 9185-9. 

Legislation, question of (Adinarayana Aiyar) 
3135-6 (Gillman) 4619-22 (Annaswami Aiyar) 
4795-8, 4814 (Kesava Pillai) 5664-7 (Habi- 
bulla) 8656, 8658-9 (Cumming) 9190-1. 

Opinions in favour of, and advantages 

Collector,—Council for (Adinarayana Aiyar) 
3034-6, 3169 (Rajaratna Mudeliar) 3622-3 
(Govindaraghava Aiyar) 3924 (Annaswami 
Aiyar) 4754 p. 139 (Desika Charry) 5375 
( Vijiaraghava Chariar) 5484 ( Venkatappaya) 
8409, 8424 (Kollengode) 8936 (Narasimheswara 
Sarma) 9497 (Subha Rao) 9592 p. 312, 9648 
(Sundara Aiyar) 9777-8, 9809 (Krishnatwami 
Aiyar) 9905,9935-6, 9962-5. 

Divisional Officer,—Council for (Adinarayana 
Aiyar) 3086-90 (Venkatappaya) 8409 (Narasim¬ 
heswara Sarma) 9497 (Sundara Aiyar) 9777. 

Opinions opposed to, and disadvantages 

Collector,—Council for (Bradley) 1533-8,1661-6, 
1672-5 (Sivagnanam Pillai) 5102 (Atkinson) 
6398 (Aziz-,ad-din) 7128-35, 7138-40 (Taylor) 
7224 p. 223 (Cardew) 7622 p. 239 (Francis) 
7924, 8048-51 (Habibidla) 8595, 8621. 


Advisory or Administrative Councils— com. 

Opinions opposed to, and disadvantages— coni. 

Divisional Officer,—Council for (Johnson) 3261-3 r 
3267-9, 3292-300 (Sivagnanam Pillai) 5102 
(Cardew) 7622 p. 239, 7662-7 (Francis) 7924 
(Rabibulla) 8595, 8621. 

Position of Executive Officers —Whether decisions 
should be binding or merely advisory, &c. 
(Rajaratna Mudeliar) 3850-6 (Govindaraghava 
Aiyar) 3926-8, 4114-6 (Annaswami Aiyar) 
4869-73 (Desika Charry) 5375 (Vijiaraghava 
Chariar) 5459, 5511-5, 5557-61 (Venkatappaya) 
8456-9 (Kollengode) 8936 (Perraju) 9764 
(Sundara Aiyar) 9777, 9779, 9783, 9842-6, 
9848-55, 9874. 

Powers and functions—Opinions and suggestions 
(Bradley) 1667-71 (Adinarayana Aiyar) 
3066-71 (Rajaratna Mudeliar) 3619, 3624-6 
(Govindaraghava Aiyar) 3929-31,3993, 3995- 9, 
4113-7 (Krishnaswami Rao) 4161-2 (Gillman) 
4617-8 (Annaswami Aiyar) 4754 p. 139 (Desika 
Charry) 5375 (Vijiaraghava Chariar) 5459,. 
5510 (Aziz-ud-din) 7126-7 (Cardew) 7726-8 
( Venkatappaya ) 8409, 8424-5 (Kollengode) 

8936 (Krishnan Nair) 8939 (Narasimheswara 
Sarma) 9497 (Subha Rao) 9649-52. 

Education (Sundara Aiyar) 9777, 9783-92, 
9813-4, 9860-1. 

Famine (Aziz-ud-din) 7123-5. 

Income-tax assessment (Sundara Aiyar) 9862-7. 

Irrigation rates (Rajaratna Mudeliar) 3801-3. 

Land revenue remissions (Perraju) 9765 (Sundara 
Aiyar) 9780-1. 

Municipalities and Local Boards, control by 
Collector-in-Council (Subha Rao) 9694-6, 
9736-41 (Sundara Aiyar) 9856-9. 

Settlement (Adinarayana Aiyar) 3084-5- 
(Rajaratna Mudeliar) 3805-7 (Aziz-ud-din) 
7134. 

Village panchayats, supervision of (Perraju) 9770. 

Procedure 

Collector and other officials might take part in 
discussion (Vijiaraghava Chariar) 5559-61. 

Committees ( Venkatappaya) 8449-50. 

Initiative with regard to raising new subjects 
(Adinarayana Aiyar) 3096-8, 3161-6 (Govin¬ 
daraghava Aiyar) 4118 (Annaswami Aiyar) 
4754 p. 139 (Vijiaraghava Chariar) 5459. 

Meetings (Adinarayana Aiyir) 3065-6, 3128 
(Johnson) 3371-3,3508-10 (Rajaratna Mudeliar)- 
3619-21 (Govindaraghava Aiyar) 3932-5 (Anna¬ 
swami Aiyar) 4815-9. 

Record of proceedings (Annaswami Aiyar) 4867-9" 
(Desika Charry) 5376-7. 

Agricultural and other associations (Aziz-ud-din) 
7139 (Francis) 7924. 

Agricultural Colleges (Atkinson) 6251-9. 

Agricultural loans 

Collector and Divisional Officer, powers, see 
Collector and Divisional Officer. 

Enhancement of rate of interest (Sivagnanam 
Pillai) 5102. 

Procedure in granting (Govindaraghava Aiyar) 
3948-53 (Gillman) 4264-75, 4577-81 (Atkinson) 
6081-3. 

Agriculture, Department of Revenue and : 

Authorities connected with Agriculture: 

Director-General, functions and utility of 
(Bradley) 1022 (Atkinson) 6251-2, 6363, 
6457-64 (Cardew) 7787, 7789-93. 

Revenue, Board of (Bradley) 12, 1605. 

Popularity of (Cardew) 7622, 7632. 

Andrew, Rev. A .—Missionary of United Free Church 
of Scotland. 

Evidence, 7009-77. 

Annaswami Aiyar Avargal, M. R. Ry. S .—Deputy Col¬ 
lector of North Arcot. 

Evidence, 4721-916. 
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INDEX. 


Appeal: 

Administrative acts of Government, appeals 
against: 

Certificate from authority appealed against that 
fair grounds of appeal exist, opinions for and 
against ( Bradley ) 1001-3 (Sivaswami Aiyar) 
5703, 5750-64 (Taylor) 7224 p. 2'23 ( Kolleugode ) 
8936. 

Desirability of restricting'opportunities of appeal 
(Bradley) 1653-8 (G lllmiiu) 4165, 4168. 

Existing conditions ( Bradley ) 289-96, 999-1000, 
1005, 1440-1 (liiyaratna Mudeliar ) 3642-50 
(Krishuriswa.mi) 4149-54 (Desika Charry) 
5235-44, 5357-GO ( Sivaswami Aiyar) 5740, 
5792-4 ( Grahame) 5944-0, 5975-0 (RVir) 
6700. 

Attitude of the people ( Aziz-ud-din) 7113, 7119 
(Chamberlain) 8164 (Kolleugode) 8930 (Subha 
Jiao) 9592 p. 312. 

Counsel, employment of (Desika Cham/) 
5229-33. 

Executive Officers, increase in work of (linja- 
ritlna Mndeliar) 3635-41. 

Government, appeals addressed to, officers 
compelled to forward—Suggestions (Taylor) 
7224 p. 223, 7375-9. 

Income-tax appeals, see Income-tax. 

Nature of restrictions, proposed 

One appeal sufficient (Hillman) 4165. 4109- 72, 
4334-9 (Blwre.) 8116. 

One appeal with a provisional second appeal 
(Rajnratna Mndeliar) 3052-4, 3809-15 

(Annaswami Aiyar) 4754 p. 139. 

Skipping principle--Appeal to officer above 
immediate superior of officer passing order 
(Krishntmeami Aiyar) 9890, 9921-2. 

Undesirability of restricting opportunities for 
appeal (Rajnratna Mudeliar) 3651 (Sivagnanam 
lHllai) 5102 (Desika Charry) 5234. 5312-3 
( Vijiaragham Chariar) 5400-2 (Sivaswami 
Aiyar 5703, 5742-3 (Lynn) 5803 ( Venkata/ipaya) 
8408 (Koltengode) 8936 (Krishnan Nair) 8939 
(Krishnasmuni Aiyar) 9881 (Subha Jiao) 9592 
p. 312. 

■Government of Madras, attitude of, towards exist¬ 
ing system, App. I., p. 328. 

Government Servants, appeals by 

Certificate from authority appealed against that 
fair grounds of appeal exist— Opinion against 
(Macnamara) 2645- 0 (Sivasivami Aiyar) 5703 
(Garden;) 7022 (Kolleugode) 8936 

Existing conditions (Bradley) 289 (Lodge) 2834-6 
(Aziz-ud-din) 7114-8 (Sicaswami Aiyar) 
5792-4. 

Counsel, employment of (Gorindarnghara 
Aiyar) 3973. 

Safeguard given by existing system (Desika 
Charry) 5223-8, 5361, 5405 (Suudaru 

Aiyar) 9777 (Kolleugode) 8936. 

Nature of restrictions, proposed 

Dismissal or reduction (Gillman) 4330-44 
(Ragoonath Ran) 4708 (Carden;) 7622. 

One appeal to immediate superior of officer 
making order —Opinions for and against 
(Bradley) 284 8, 290, 1442-4, 1047-52, 1058 
(Jjodge) 2833 (Adinarayuua Aiyar) 3170-4 
(Johnson) 3198, 3327-30, 3421 (Rajnratna 
Mudeliar) 3652 (Cm vie) 4993-9 (Desika 
Charry) 5314-25 (Kvishnaswami Aiyar) 9889. 
Pay limit (Rajnratna Mndeliar) 3591-4, 3055, 
3816-27. 

Skipping principle (Krishuaswami Aiyar) 
9884-9,9914-20. 

Two appeals ((1 ociudaraghara Aiyar) 3974. 

Necessity for restricting opportunities of appeal 
(Bradley) 1053-6 (Rayoouath Jiao) 4706-7 
( Bhr,re) 8115, 8117-20. 

Undesirability of restriction of existing rights of 
appeal (Desika Charry) 5234, 5312-3 (Siva¬ 
swami Aiyar) 5703 (Carden;) 7022, 7645-9 
(Venkalappaya) 8468 (Kolleugode) 8930 
(Krishnan .Xair) 8939 (Subha Ran) 9592 
p. 312 (; Sandora Aiyar) 9777 (Krishnastea/ni 
Aiyar) 9881-3. 

See also names of departments and local bodies. 

Appointment and Promotion of Officers 

Language question.—Desirable to post officers to 
districts of which they know the vernacular 
(Camming) 8954-5. 


Appointment and Promotion of Officers— cont. 

Provincial Government, powers of 

Cadres of Upper Subordinates and Accountants, 
Fixing of, App., p. 327. 

Creation and abolition of appointments—Sugges¬ 
tions for increase of powers (Bradley) 120-5 
(Atkinson) 0200-7, 0270-1,0279-89 (Carden;) 
^ 7622, 7624-6, 7820-4, 7820 (Stokes) 8906. 
Suggestions of Government of Madras, App. 
pp. 326-7. 

Selection for promotion—Seniority ?•. Merit 
(Bradley) 300-17, 1498-9, 1502-12 (Annaswami 
Aiyar) 4754, 4885-93. 

Uniformity—Compulsory uniformity undesirable 
(Atkinson) 0268-9. 

Refer also to names of officers and departments. 

Arbitration 

Readiness of people of India to submit to 
(Grahume) 5934. 

Archaeology 

Director - General — Relations with Provincial 
Government (Bradley) 1009 (Weir) 6604-5. 

Superintendent—Question of control by Provin¬ 
cial Government (Jiradley) 1010-1. 

Assistant Collectors 

Nationality (Bradley) 23. 

Powers and duties (Bradley) 36-9. 

Status (Bradley) 21. 

Atkinson, The Hon. Mr. J. N .—Officiating as First 
Member of Board of Revenue , Madras. 

Evidence 6531-541. 

Aziz-ud-din,Mahomed, Khan Sahib Bahadur—CbZZecfor 
of South Canara. 

Evidence 7078-189. 


B. 

Bhore, Mr. J. W .—Head Assistant Collector in Kistna 
District. 

Evidence 8079-142. 

Board of Revenue 
See Revenue, Board of. 

Books and Newspapers 

Purchase in local markets strictly prohibited 
(JJiggs) 5047. 

Schools and colleges, books for use in. (Sea 
Education.) 

Borrowing Powers 
See. Loans. 

Bourne, Dr. A. G .—Director of J'nblie instruction. 
Evidence 2042-485. 

Bradley, The Hon. Mr. H .—Acting Chief Secretary to 
the Government of Madras. 

Evidence 1 480, 945-1708. 

Brahmans 

District Boards, over-representation of Brahmans 
in the Godavari district (Camming) 9019-20. 
Election to local bodies by other castes unlikely 

(D'ltr/iie) 8543-4. 

Browne, Surgeon-General IV.It., C.I.E. — Surgeon- 
General with Government of Madras. 

Evidence 481-944. 


c. 

Oardew, The Hon. Mr. A. G., I.C.8 .—Acting Secretary 
in Revenue, Department. 

Evidence 7022-923. 

Chamberlain, Rev. Lewis B .—Missionary at Mada- 
napalli, Cuddapali District. 

Evidence 8143-215. 

Chemical Examiners, App. p. 328. 

Control of (Browne) 820-2. 

Christian College, Madras 
Rivalry with Presidency College (Bourne) 2312-3. 
Christophers, Captain (Bradley) 1035, 1284-99. 

Civil Courts, suits in, against Government 
Government defence—Responsibility of Collector 
and Board of Revenue (Gillman) 4390-4. 

Number of suits (Gillman) 4395-406. 

Clerk, Mr. H. E .—Chief Engineer for Irrigation and 
Joint Secretary to Government in Madras. 
Evidence 8210-397. 

Clerks 

Appointment — Powers proposed for Collector 
(Gillman) 4576 (Camming) 8965, 9246-50. 
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Clogstoun, Mr. 0. G. W.— District Superintendent of Collector — cant. 

Police in South Arcot District. Powers and functions. &c.— cont. 


Evidence 2869-3001. 

Codes 

Framed by the Government of India (Bradley) 70, 
1473-4. 

Rigidity and uniformity, question of (Bradley) 
1475 (Clerk) 8327-8, 

Collector 

Administration—Policy dominated by considerations 
of revenue (Desika Charry) 5249-51, 5254-60, 
5417-26 (Kesam Pillai) 5570. 

Advisory or Administrative Councils, position of 
Executive officer with regard to, see Advisory 
or Administrative Councils. 

Appeals to Collector—Question of extension of 
powers (Bradley) 1091 (Giivindaraghani Aiyar) 
3999 (Gillman) 4165, 4170-2 (Atkinson) 6104-6. 
Appointment, powers of — Existing position, 
opinions with regard to extension of powers. 
Clerks (Gillman) 4576 (Cumming) 8965, 9246-50. 
Extra establishments (Bradley) 1412-7 (Cam¬ 
ming) 8965-7. 

Tahsildars and deputy tahsildars (Bradley) 
1466-72 (Gillman) 4446-7 (Atkinson) 6370. 

Taluk Board members (Johnson) 3273-4, 3474-9 
(Govindaragham Aiyar) 4087-91 (Gillman) 
4598-9 ( Habihulla) 8595 (Cumming) 9210-2. 
Appointment to Collectorship — Selection v. 
Seniority (Gillman) 4175-80, 4227. 4512-5 
(Sivaswamf, Aiyar) 5730-3 (Weir) 6734-6 
(Subha Rim) 9592 p. 311 (Sunditra Aiyar) 
9777. 

Efficiency of existing Collectors, question of 
(Atkinson) 6392-7 (Weir) 6636-8 (Cardew) 
7887 (Forbes) 8798. 

Suggestions for weeding out unfit officers 
(Bradley) 1513-22 (Gillman) 4516- 8 (Cardew) 
7886 (Forbes) 8799-8800. 

Correspondence, large amount of, see sub-heading 
Overwork. 

Delegation of powers bv Collector to subordinates. 
Divisional Officers, delegation of powers to, see 
Divisional Officers. 

Not advisable to give Collector power to dis¬ 
criminate between subordinates (Gillman) 
4184-7, 4322-33. 

District Magistrate, see that title. 

Grades of Collectors (Bradley) 305. 

Personal grading of Collectors proposed (Cardcw) 
7656-61. 

Litigation, connection of Collector with (Gillman) 
4485-8. 

Overwork of Collectors—Causes, and suggestions 
for relief (Bradley) 1583-90, 1710, 1713 
(Gillman) 4165 (Anmswami Aiyar) 4879-82 
(Aziz-ud-din) 7092-100, 7167 (Cardew) 7622 
p. 239, 7685, 7698-701, 7891-3 (Francis) 7924, 
7952-3, 8045 (Venkaiappaya) 8477 (Forbes) 
8712, 8803-4 (Cumming) 8958-63, 9349-50 
(Perraju) 9713. 

Area of districts, reduction of, see Districts. 
Contact with people hindered by overwork, see 
title Relations between Executive Officers and 
People. 

Personal Assistant for Collector — : Suggestions 
(Sajaratna Mudeliar) 3583- p. 104, 3872-81 
(Govindaragham Aiyar) 3955 (Cumming) 9140. 
Posting subordinates—Opinions for and against 
discretionary powers for Collector (Bradley) 
1450-6 (Forbes) 8702-10 (Cumming) 9302. 
Powers and functions, and suggestions with regard 
to extension of powers (Bradley) 30, 50-1, 57, 
178-80, 450, 1083-4, 1090, 1679-83 (Gillman) 
4165, 4173-4, 4567-9 (Atkinson) 6497 ( Taylor ) 
7224 p. 223, 7406-7 (Forbes) 8809-11 

(Krishnan Nair) 8939 (Cumming) 9322 (Sun- 
dara Aiyar) 9777 (Krishnaswami Aiyar) 
9947-9, App. pp. 328, 338, 339. 

Civil suits against Government—Duties of Col¬ 
lector (Gillman) 4390-8, 4405. 

District Board, see that title. 

Education—Extent of Collector’s responsibility 
(Bourne) 2409-24, 2449-50 (Downie) 8489 
(Cumming) 9131-4. 

See also District Board and Municipalities. 
33256 


Excise 

Existing powers, opinions for and against 
additional powers (Bradley) 1118-22, 1124 
(Twigg) 6739, 6773-80, 6782-3, 6793-8 

(Francis) 7924 (Cumming) 9135-9. 

Relations between Collector and Excise Officers 
(Bradley) 1123 (Twigg) 6786-92. 

Expenditure — Question of greater freedom 
(Bradley) 226. 

Famine (Gillman) 4307-10. 

Forests (Lodge) 2755, 2815-8 (Weir) 6648. 

Appeals—Position of Collector, question of 
final powers (Lodge) 2705-14, 2774, 2776-7 
(Weir) 6580-1. 

Appointment of Officers—Extent of Collector’s 
responsibility (Lodge) 2772-3 (Francis) 
7924, 7963. 

Relations between Collector and Conservator 
(Lodge) 2671-8 (Atkinson) 6031 p. 183 
( Weir) 6566-71, 6582-5 (Francis) 7960-2. 
Relations between Collector and District Forest 
Officer (Bradley) 1111-15 (Gillman) 4279' 
(Francis) 7924, 7963-6, 8046-7 ( Forbes > 
8778-81 (Cumming) 8986. 

Income-tax assessment (Twigg) 6739 ( Cumming) 
9123. 

Appeals from Collector (Atkinson) 6161-9 
(Twigg) 6852 (Francis) 8040-2. 

Irrigation—Existing powers, opinions for and 
against extension of powers (Bradley) 1105-8, 
1613, 1721-6 (Gillman) 4381-9 (Veerasami 
Aiyangar) 8483 (Gumming) 9114-20, 9274-9 
(Mackenzie) 9390-3. 

Relations with Public Works Department 
(Bradley) 1099-1117 (Johnson) 3178-89, 
3393-8 (Rajaratna Mudeliar) 3732-3 
(Wilson) 6947-50, 6995-7001 (Francis) 
7999-8002 (Cleric) 8268-84, 8293-300, 
8346-62 (Venlcatappaya) 8459 (Forbes) 
8686-7 (Cumming) 8987-9000, 9251-71, 
9333-4 (Mackenzie) 9355-400, 9411-12 
(Venkata, Rao) 9478-94 (Subha Ran) 9592, 
9641-2 (Krishnaswami Aiyar) 9949. 
Attitude of the people (Clerk) 8294 
(Cumming) 8994—9000 (Venkata Rao) 9481, 
9486. 

Forest and Police Officers and Collector, 
similar relation suggested for Public Works 
Engineer (Gillman) 4281-9, 4466-73 

(Weir) 6677 (Wilson) 6949-50. 

Government of Madras suggestions, App. 

p. 328. 

Old system of District Engineer under the 
Collector should be restored (Rajaratna 
Mudeliar) 3722-7. 

Jamabandi (Bradley) 1057, 1092 ( Atkinson) 
6135-7 (Cumming) 9323-4. 

Land Revenue—Existing position, opinion for 
and against extension of powers in respect of 
Acquisition of land, App. p. 339. 

Agricultural loans (Bradley) 1532 (Cardew) 
7916 

Irrecoverable arrears (Gillman) 4216-21, 
4562-6. 

Kist, postponement of— (Atkinson) 6057-8 
(Cumming) 9167-8 9174-6. 

Remissions (Bradley) 227-47, 250-2, 1428-39- 
(Johnson) 3247-54 (Rajaratna Mudeliar) 
3781-6,3790-1,3839 (Govindaraghava Aiyar) 
4113 (Gillman) 4313-21 (Vijiaraghava 

Chariar) 5459, 5469, 5506-9 (Kesava Pillai) 
5571-2 (Atkinson) 6050-65, 6185-91, 6241, 
6337, 6495-6 (Weir) 6617 (Cardew) 7686-7, 
7688-97, 7909-15 (Forbes) 8836-9 (Kollen- 
gode) 8936 (Krishnan Nair) 8939 (Cumming) 
8974-80, 8983-5, 9143, 9145-9, 9319-21, 
9347-8 (Venkata Rao) 9448-50 (Narasim- 
heswura Sarnia) 9497 (Subha Rao) 9592 
p. 310. 

Settlement rates, opportunities of giving opinion 
on proposals (Atkinson) 6213-4. 
uspensions (Johnson) 3445 (Rajaratna 
Mudeliar) 3788-9 (Gillman) 4560 (Weir) 
6717-8 (Kollengode) 8936. 

Legislation not required for suggested delegation 
of powers (Taylor) 7224 p. 223, 7388-95. 
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Collector -cont. 

Powers and functions, &c.— cont. 

Medical Service {Browne) 549-51, 669-72* 706, 
707-12, 719-22. 

Municipalities, nee that title 
Police (Bradley) 30, 1125- 7. 

District Superintendent—Position in regard to 
Collector (Gillman) 4279 (Camming) 8986. 
Public Works Department, relations with, sec 
subheading Irrigation. 

Special Fund work ( Gill mini ) 4207-9. 

Stamps (Twig;/) 6739. 

Travelling Allowances — Collector’s powers 
( Braille i/) 197-9. 

Wards, Court of (Bradley) 1421-7, 1714-8 
( (rillman) 4345 -69, 4570-5,4671-2 (Atkinson) 
6031 p. 183, 6156-62, 6315-24, 6413-20, 
6465-83, 6498-504 (Weir) 6545-7 (Cards,o) 
7701 ( Francis) 7924, 8013-7 (Camming) 8964. 

Relations between Executive Officers and People, 
see that title. 

Sanitary Commissioner in direct touch with Col¬ 
lector (Thomson) 1781-2. 

Status of Collector (Bradley) 14. 

Collectors in other provinces—Comparison of 
position ( Bradley) 1094-8 (Atkinson) 6494-6 
( Weir) 6719-20 (Taylor) 7616. 

Commissioners of other provinces—Comparison 
of position (Bradley) 1094-8 (Forbes) 8808 
(Taylor) 7617-20. 

Lowering of status by separation of Public 
Works and Salt Departments from duties, etc. 
(Johnson) 3177. 

Tours of Collectors (Bradley) 1090, 1093. 

Length of time needed for a Collector to visit 
every village in his district, question of 
(Camming) 8945-6. 

Publication of programme of tour (Camming) 
8969-73. 

Transfer, see Transfer of Officers. 

Commerce and Industry 

Department of 

Branch Office, opening in Madras — Madras 
Chamber of Commerce proposal (Lynn) 5803, 
5824-6,5892-7,5904-9. ' ' 

Correspondence with—question of direct corre¬ 
spondence (Lynn) 5838-9. 

Inspeetors-General, effect of appointment ( Hi ays) 
5047 (Lynn) 5821-3. 

Commissioners 

Introduction of system of, into Madras, question, of. 
Board of Revenue, abolition of, and substitution 
of Commissioners (Carden-.) 7712-9, 7818-9, 
7889-90 (Kcishnusn-ami Aiyar) 9907, 9912- 3, 
9947-9. 

None in Madras at present ( Bradley) 60-3. 
Number that would be required ( Weir) 6727-9. 

Committees of Inquiry appointed by Government of 
India 

Procedure with reference to obtaining information 
from Local Governments (Bradley) 1755-6. 

Conferences 

District Conferences—Proposed annual (Sublat 
Jiao) 9592 p. 312. 

Means of informing Governments of what was 
occurring in other provinces—System of con¬ 
ferences r. system of Inspeetors-General. 
Central authority required to summon confer¬ 
ences (Taylor) 7493- 6. 

Disadvantage that officers might lie transferred, 
or go on leave, or retire (Bradley) 1321-3 
(Taylor) 7498. 

Education, see that title. 

Opinions in favour of conferences (Bradley) 
421-6, 428. 431, 1315, 1324-30 (Taylor) 7224 
p. 223. 

Jails, see. that title. 

President of conference, question of (Bradley) 
1316-20 (Taylor) 7497. 

Sanitary Commissioner—Doubtful if practical 
results would follow conferences as he had to 
deal mainly with special local conditions (Taylor) 
7224 p. 223. 

Period for conferences, opinion against automatic 
period ( Cardew ) 7867. 


Constitution of Madras Government 

Number of members, distribution of departments, 
powers of individual members, meetings, &c. 
(Bradley) 8 el seq., 1591-1601. 

Organization of Executive (Bradley) 12-28, 60-3. 
1025-7. 

Continuity of service in one appointment 

See title Transfer of officers. 

Correspondence 

Demi-official, large amount of (Atkinson) 6199. 

Heads of Departments, correspondence between— 
Means of disseminating information to the 
various Governments as to practice in other 
provinces (Bradley) 415-7. 

Corruption 

Subordinate Service, corruption in — Remedies 
suggested (Rajaralna Madeline) 3583 p. 104, 
3598- 617, 3693, 3715-21 (Gruhame) 5947-52, 
5977-8 (Camming) 9071 (Subha Jiao) 9592 
p. 310. 

See also names of classes of officers. 

Cotton Duties 

Act II. of 1896—Powers exercised by Local Gov¬ 
ernment which might be delegated to Board of 
Revenue—Government of Madras suggestions, 
App. p. 338. 

Court-Fees 

Act VII. of 1870—Delegation of powers of Board of 
Revenue to Collector—Government of Madras 
suggestions, App. p. 338. 

Court of Wards 

See. titles Wards, Court of, Collector, and Board 
of Revenue. 

Cowie, Mr. D. W. G.— Acting Inspector-General of 
Botice, Madras 

Evidence, 4917-5046. 

Crime, control of 

See magisterial work, also titles of Officers having 

magisterial powers. 

Criminal process-serving establishments 

Temporary establishments, power of entertaining, 
to be vested in District Judge and District 
Magistrate (Bradley) 181-5. 

Cuddalore municipality 

Municipality disfranchised (Azix-Hd-diu) 7151-2 

Camming. Mr. J. A.— Collect,a- of Gndaraci District 

Evidence, 8940-9350. 

Customs 

Administration 

Commissioner of Salt, Abkari and Separate 
Revenue, administration by (Bradley) 12 
(Twigg) 6739. 

1 mperialization of Customs Service, see that sub¬ 
heading. 

Madras, port of (Twigg) 6739. 

Provincial Government, position of (Bradley) 
475 -6, 479 80 (Twigg) 6830-3. 

Appeal 

Central authority only, apj>eul to, and not to 
local officers. 

Opinion against (Twigg) 6844. 

Opinions in favour of (Lynn) 5917 (Twigg) 
6839-43. 

Collector of Customs, appeals from (Twigg) 
6838, 6840. 

Commissioner, appeal from ( Twigg) 6842. 

Outport with foreign trade, decision at—Appeal 
procedure (Twigg) 6847- 8. 

Preferable that appeal should go to Collector of 
Customs (Twigg) 6849-51, 6863. 

Uniformity of procedure impossible so long as 
tariff appeals were subject to decision of local 
authorities (Lynn) 5803. 

Collector of Sea Customs 

Delegation of powers to—Schedule containing 
Government of Madras suggestions, App. 
p. 337. 

Imperialization of Customs Service, see that sub¬ 
heading. 

Transfer of Collector of Sea Customs—Complaint 
of frequent transfers (Higgs) 5047 p. 148, 
5061-7. 

Establishment—Economy effected by amalgamation 
of Salt, Excise, and Customs work (Twigg) 
6864-6. 
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Customs— cant. 

Imperialization of Customs Service (Bradley ) 471. 
Collector of Customs ( Higgs ) 5068 ( Twigg) 
6861-2. 

Provincial Government control, question of 
weakening (Twiyy) 6835-7. 

Relation of Collector of Customs to Com¬ 
missioner of Salt ( 'Twiyy) 6760-8. 
Establishment of Collector of Customs, question 
of imperializing ( Bradley) 472 -4 ( Twigg ) 6767, 
6834, 6867-71, 6913-0. 

Opinion in favour of ( Hiyi /.<) 5069-70 ( Lynn ) 
5803, 5914 (Twiyy) 6740-V. 

Organization of Customs Department ( Twigg ) 6739. 
Out Ports 

Appeals, see that sub-heading. 

Collector of Customs the chief referee in 
matters of Customs procedure ( Twigti) 6739. 
Revenue—Entirely imperial f Twigg) 6738. 

Revenue, Board of—Delegation of powers from 
Local Government—Schedule containing Gov¬ 
ernment of Madras suggestions, App. 337. 
Uniformity in practice at all ports (Higgs) 5087-91 
(Lynn) 5915-6, 5918-9. 


D. 


DeDuty-Tahsildar— cont. 

Status (Bradley) 24-5, 27, 1625-6. 

Taluk Board, deputy-tahsildars should be made 
ex officio members (>S iraynanam Pillai) 5102. 

Desika Charry, The Hon. Sir V. C .—Member of 
Legislative Council. 

Evidence 5218-458. 

Directors-General 

See. title Inspectors-General and Directors-General, 
also the various branches, Irrigation, &c. 

Dispensaries 

See Hospitals and Dispensaries. 

District Board 

Abolition of District Board, question of 

Central Board for whole district, proposed 
( Venkatappayu) 8421-3. 

Collector, position of (Gorindaraghnva Aiyar) 
4058-62 (Annaswanii Aiyar) 4731, 4747-8, 
4754, 4788-9, 4834-44, 4847-55 (Kesava Pillai) 
5570 p 167 (Taylor) 7359. 

Government work, question of increase in 
(Govindaniqhava Aiyar) 4064-7 (Annaswanii 
Aiyar) 4754, 4790-2, 4845-55 ( Taylor) 7356-8. 

Opinions against (Rajaratna Mudeliar) 3832 
(GUIman) 4511, 4650-1 (Sicayuauam Pillai) 
5113 (Vijiaraqham Cltariar) 5486-8 (Kesava 
Pillai 5601-2' (Andrew) 7077 (Downie) 8506-7 


Darbars 

Periodical darbars, holding of, by Collectors, 
proposed (Habibullu) 8595. 

Darkhast 

Duties of Divisional Officer ( Bradley) 1059. 

Delegation of Powers 

Conditions of successful decentralization (Krishnau 
Nair) 8939 (Sundara Aiyar) 9777. 

Opinion against too much delegation (Bradley) 
985-90 (Desika Charry) 5389. 

Procedure in delegation 

Returns, submission of, as a condition of delega¬ 
tion — Opinion against (Bourne) 2338-46 
(Cnrdcw) 7921-3. 

Specific r. general legislation, &e. (Bradley) 
990-5, 1568-71 (Rajaratna Mudeliar) 3892-5 
(Gorindarayhava Aiyar) 3978-86, 4141-4a 
(Sivaswami Aiijav) 5776-87 (Cardew) 7622, 
7720-2, 7748-74, 7843-6 (Forbes) 8821-5 

(Stokes) 8878-83, App. p. 328. 

Selected officers only, possibility of extending 
powers to (Gilhmin) 4184-7, 4322-33 (Clerk) 
8329-31, 8340-5 

Selection of particular bodies (Habibullu) 8666-7 
(Forbes) 8760 -3 (Kollenymle) 8936. 

Deputy-Collector 

Administration—Policy dominated by considerations 
of revenue (Desika Charry) 5260-3. 

Nationality (Bradley) 22. 

Powers and functions (Bradley) 20, 31,46, 49, 52-4, 
57, (Annaswanii Aiyar) 4722-4, 4749-51 
(Sirayuanani Pillai) 5102. 

Promotion (Annasn-anii Aiyar) 4887-93. 

Relations between Executive Officers and people, 
see that title. 

Status (Bradley) 20, 31, 46. 

Transfers —See that title. 


(Habibullu) 8595,8611-4. 

Opinions in favour of, and suggestions for 
transfer of powers to taluk Board (Govinila- 
vayham Aiyar) 4023-30, 4040-57 , 4063, 4086 
(Annusieami Aiyar) 4731, 4733-5,4740-5,4754, 
4779-89, 4793-4, 4856-66 (Taylor) 7360. 

Advisory Council, utilizing District Board as, see 
title Advisory Councils—sub-heading District 
Board. 

Appeals by Local Board servants (Gorindarayhava 
Aiyar) 4104-7 (Taylor) 7224 p. 223. 

Appointment of officers—Existing powers of 
president, and suggestions for greater powers 
for the Board (Gorindarayhava Aiyar) 3908-12, 
4094-103 (Vijiaraghava Chariar) 5459 (Taylor) 
7572-3. 

Constitution 

Divisional Officer ex-officio member of District 
Board (Bradley) 1082. 

Election of members (Vijiaraghava Chariar) 
5459 (Kemra Pillai) 5570 p. 167, 5694-6 
(Andrew) 7074 (Taylor) 7399 (Francis) 
7927 -32 (Downie) 8517-9.8564-73 (Kollenqode) 
8936 (Subha Jiao) 9592 p. 311 ( Perraju.) 9744. 

Existing method of selecting members (Gillman) 
4600-3 (Vijiarayhava Chariar) 5546 (Kesava. 
Pillai) 5570, 5643, 5656 ( Jitylor) 7398 ( Downie) 
8489 (KoUenyode) 8936. 

Nomination of members (Kesava Pillai) 5603-13, 
5570 p. 167, 5682-93. 

Number of members (Kesava. Pillai) 5614-5 
( Dncoiie) 8489 (Subha lino) 9612-3. 

President—Collector president ex-officio (Govin- 
darayhara Aiyar) 3918-9, 4003-5 (Veuka- 
tappaya) 8444, App. p. 331. 

Elected president, proposed (Vijiarayhava 
Chariar) 5459 (Kesava Pillai) 5570 (Subha 


Deputy-Tahsildar 

Appointment and promotion 

Board of Revenue sanctioned inclusion of names 


Jiao) 9592 p. 311, 9632. 9685-90. 

Travelling allowance of official and non-official 
members (Downie) 8489. 


in an approved list (Atkinson) 6366-72. 

Collector’s powers—Opinion against giving full 
power of appointment (Gillman) 4446-7 
(Atkinson) 6370. 

Selection—Based on merit as a rule (Auuaswami 
Aiyar) 4754. 

Classes (Bradley) 1133-4. 

Third class of deputy-tahsildar and Sub-Magis¬ 
trate on Rs. 150, proposed (Sivagnanam Pillai) 
5102, 5210-2. 

Pay (Bradley) 1031. 

Personal pay proposed, instead of territorial pay 
(Rajaratna. Mudeliar) 3583 p. 105 (Auuasinami 
Aiyar) 4754. 

Powers and functions (Bradley) 42-5, 48, 1630, 
1633-41. 


Vice-president—Duties, non-official vice-presi¬ 
dent,proposed (Gocindarayhuca Aiyar) 3919-20, 
4005-5 (Annaswanii Aiyar) 4728-9, 4769 
(Francis) 7933-44 (Venkatappaya) 8400-6, 
8444, 8451 (KoUenyode) 8936. 

Whether representative of opinion of district, 
question of (Gillman) 4438-44 (Downie) 8510, 
8515-6, 8540 (Camming) 9018-20 (Subha Ran) 
9592 p.311,9617. 

District Committees—Representation of Boards on 
proposed committees (Subha Rao) 9592 p. 311. 

Efficiency of District Board, question of—Opinions 
and suggestions (Annaswaini Aiyar) 4730-1 
(Axtz-uil-din) 7106 ( Venkatappaya) 8420 (Veera- 
mmi Aiyeuyar) 8478 (Downie) 8489, 8523. 


Recruitment—Creation of an upper subordinate 
service for recruitment of tahsildars and 
deputy-tahsildars, proposed (Subha Rao) 9592 
p. 310. 


Finance—Extent of Government control, and 
suggestions with regard to extension of powers 
of Board (Sivagnanam Pillai) 5147-55, 5196-7 
(Suudara Aiyar) 9831-4. 
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District Board—co?i<. 

Finance— cont. 

Balances, expenditure from (Gorindaraghava 
Aiyar) 4069-71 {Taylor) 7224 p. 223, 7340-6, 
7361, 7451, 7456-9 {Forbes) 8730-4 {Stoke*) 
8863, App. p. 331. 

Borrowing powers {Bradley) 106, 109 {Taylor) 
7293-4, 7297, 7485-90. 

Budget—Reduction, reappropriation, &c. {Brad¬ 
ley) 207-18 (Gnvindaraghara Aiyar) 3921-2, 
3971-3, 4009 17.4030-4,4068, 4072-8 (Gillman) 
4165, 4251-2, 4582-5 (Vijiaraghava Chariar) 
5547-54, 5459 {Taylor) 7224 'p. 223, 7431-7, 
7438-45, 7460-81. 7514 -5, 7536-41 (Downie) 
8499-502, 8531-4, 8586-7 {Forbes) 8735 

{Stokes) 8861-7 {Camming) 9291-3 {Subha Itao) 
9618-20, 9680-4 (Sundara Aiyar) 9831-7, 
9840, App. p. 331. 

Inadequacy of funds (Kollengode) 8936. 
Separation of Local from Imperial finance, see 
Financial Relations. 

Sources of income 

Government of India contributions (Govin- 
daraghava Aiyar) 4079-85 {Taylor) 7517-22. 
Land cess (Gorindaraghara Aiyar) 3909-11 
{Gill-matt) 4507-9 {Sivagnnitam 1’illai) 
5143—6, 5162—7, 5171- 6 {Kesaea Filial) 5650 
{Taylor) 7542-7 (Subha Boo) 9621-2, 9645-7. 
Municipal contributions, question of {Taylor) 
7611. 

Provincial Government grants {Bradley) 
219-25 {Taylor) 7530, 7612-15. 

Taluk Boards, distribution of funds among, see. 
Taluk Board. 

Government of India, control exercised in respect 
of borrowing powers {Bradley) 106, 109. 
Hospitals and Dispensaries, questions relating to, 
see titles Hospitals and Dispensaries, and Medical 
Service. 

Municipalities 

Placing municipalities under control of District 
Board, see. Municipalities. 

Representation on District Board, question of 
{Taylor) 7404-5. 

Number of District Boards {Taylor) 7224 p. 223, 
App. p. 331. 

Powers and Functions of Collector as president of 
District Board, and suggestions for extension of 
powers {Taylor) 7224 p. 223 {Francis) 7924, 
7945-8 (Subha Rao) 9632. 

Appointment, dismissal, &c., of servants of 
District Board {Gorindaraghara Aiyar) 4104, 
4108 (Annaswumi Aiyar) 4771-2 {Taylor) 7574. 
Appointment of members of District and taluk 
Boards, final powers suggested {Francis) 
7981-3 {Camming) 9210-5. 

Education, Roads, Sanitation, &c., see subheading 
Powers and functions of District Board. 
Executive power vested in—question of members 
taking an interest in the work (G ovindaraghava 
Aiyar) 3917, 4035-6 (Annaswami. Aiyar) 

4769-77 {Kesam Pillai) 5660-2 {Taylor) 7474, 
7572, 7581 {Francis) 7935, 8052-3 (Venka- 
tappaya) 8406 {Donmie.) 8489 {Camming) 9001-6, 
9008. 

Village unions—Nomination of members {Gum¬ 
ming) 9204 9. 

Powers and functions of District Board, and 
suggestions with reference to increased powers 
{Bradley) 1659-60 {Gorindaraghava Aiyar) 
3914-6 (Kesava Pillai) 5570 p. 167 (Sivagnunam 
Pillai 5142 (>$ivaswami Aiyar) 5737 (Grahame) 
5955-66 ( HV/r) 6663-7 {Andrew) 7074 (Aziz-ud- 
din) 7107 {Taylor) 7320 {Francis) 7955, 8055-7 
{Cardew) 7673 {Veukatappayu) 8406-8, 8445-6, 
(Downie) 8509 {Kollengvde) 8936 (Krishnan 
Nair 8939 (Camming) 9282 (Sithha Rao) 9609, 
9629-31 (Sundara Aiyar) 9777, 9796 ( Krishna- 
swami Aiyar) 9928-31. 

Education 

Existing position — Attitude of members 
(Bourne) 2114 (Govindaraghava Aiyar) 4032 
(Andrew) 7047. 

Finance—Budget, etc. (Bourne) 2431-4, 2485 
( Taylor ) 7531-7. 

Inspection of schools (Bourtte) 2441, 2444-7. 


District Board— cont. 

Powers and functions of District Board— cont. 
Education— cont. 

Opinions in favour of giving District Board 
greater control (Bourne) 2255, 2293-4 
(Gillman) 4586-93 (Vijiaraghava Chariar ) 
5459, 5527-34 ( Taylor) 7302', 7422 (Sundara 
Aiyar) 9829. 

Functions proposed (Bourne) 2111-4,2325-34, 
(Gillman) 4592-7 (Taylor) 7423-4 
(Krishnaswami Aiyar) 9955. 

Attitude of local bodies (Johnson) 3282-4. 
Supervisors under District Boards ( Bourne) 
2438-40. 

Finance, see that sub-heading. 

Irrigation (Hillman) 4290. 

Plague charges (Gorindaraghava. Aiyar) 4031. 
Public Works ( Wilson) 6992-3 (Camming) 9283-7 
( Subha Rao) 9629-31. 

Roads ( Bradley) 1727-31 (Annaswami Aiyar) 
4773-4 (B57s»«) 7002, 7004 (Francis) 8019-26 
(Venkatappaya) 8445-6, 8455 (Downie) 8531-4, 
8586-7 ( Cumming ) 9013, 9121 (Mackenzie) 
9402-3, 9408-10. ' 

Sanitation (Taylor) 7239, 7523-4 ( Habibnlla) 
8613-4 ( Camming ) 9280-2 (Subha Rao) 9631. 
Ttduk Board, control of, see taluk Board. 

Taxation (Sivagnunam Filial) 5169 (Taylor) 7224 
p. 223. 

Land cess, sec sub-heading Finance—Source of 
income. 

Railway cess ( Sivagnaiutm Pillai) 5177-82, 
5183-94. 

Procedure 

Committees and sub-committees, question of 
distributing work among. 

Opinion against (Taylor) 7579, 7580. 

Opinions in favour of (Gorindaraghara Aiyar) 
4021 (Annaswami Aiyar) 4778 ( Vijiara¬ 
ghava Chariar) 5459 (Grahame) 5979-80 
(Andrew) 7047-9 (Cardew) 7737-8 (Ven¬ 
katappaya) 8406, 8427-9 ( Downie) 8508,' 
8525 ( Habibulla) 8595 ( Cumming) 9013. 
Attendance at meetings (Cumming) 9013 
(Subha Rao) 9614-6. 

. Functions of committees (Gorindaraghava 
Aiyar) 3908, 3913 (Downie) 8503-4, 8524, 
8526, 8538 (Cumming) 9012-3. 

Willingness to serve ( Downie ) 8528-30 

(Cumming) 9009. 

Power of District Boards under existing law 
to form committees (Govindaraghava Aiyar) 
4018-20, 4022 (Kesava Pillai) 5658-9 

(Doicnie) 8582-5 (Forbes) 8767-9 ( Cumming ) 
9009, 9181-4, 9199-203. 

Language in which proceedings were conducted 
(Habibulla) 8607-10. 

Meetings and meeting place (Govindaraghava 
Aiyar) 4037 (Kesava Pillai) 5639-41, 5698. 
Reports — Carrying out of resolutions, etc. 
(Govindaraghava Aiyar) 4038-9. 

Provincial Government control (Bourne) 2124 
(Taylor) 7225-8. 

Administrative Councils, substitution of control 
by (Subha Rao) 9694-6. 

Complaints of vexatious interference (Vijiara¬ 
ghava Chariar) 5459 ( Sivaswami Aiyar) 5737, 
5765-70. 

Establishments—Desirable for Government to 
retain power of sanction, App. p. 331. 

Finance, see that sub-heading. 

Retention of control, question of ( Habibulla ) 
8605-6 (Subha Rao) 9623-7. 

Revenue, Board of—Control proposed in event of 
extension of powers of District Board (Weir) 
6668-73, 6708-11. 

District Board Engineer 

Authorities to whom plans and estimates were 
submitted (Wilson) 6926, 6975-7. 

Efficiency, question of (Bradley) 1727-30. 
Enlargement of powers, question of ( Wilson) 6£78. 
District Committees (Aziz-ud-din ) 7120-2, 7136-7. 
Experimental introduction of, proposed (Subha Rao)- 
9592 p. 311 (Aziz-ud-din) 7136-7. 

District Conferences 

Proposed annual— (Subha Rao) 9592 p. 312. 
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District Judge 

Promotion 

Selection v. Seniority ( Bradley ) 1498-9, 1502-12. 

Unfit for promotion, cases of officers—suggestions 
{Bradley) 1513-22. 

Temporary criminal process-serving establishments, 
power of entertaining to be vested in {Bradley) 
181-5. 

District Magistrate 

Criminal process-serving establishments, power of 
entertaining temporary establishments to be 
vested in District Magistrates proposed 
{Bradley) 181-5. 

Jails, official visitor of, see Jails. ' 

Police, relations with {Bradley) 30, 1125-7 
{Johnson) 3387-90. 

Appointments and promotions’ {Clogstnuu) 
2919-23. 

Discipline {Thomas) 3542 -4. 

District Superintendent of Police, relations with 
(Clogstouu) 2892-5, 2899, 2936, 2944-8, 2958-9 
(Cowie) 4942-4. 

Inspector-General, relations with {Cowie) 4952-5, 
5029. 

Transfer of non-gazetted officers within own 
district {Thomas) 3515, 3543, 3550-1. 

Powers and functions {Bradley) 30,32-4, 1128-31 
(Aziz-wl-din) 7175-80 {Francis) 8032-7 {Cam¬ 
ming) 9079-84. 

Opinion in favour of power to invest subordinate 
magistrates with second and third class powers 
{Bradley) 1445-9. 

Supervision of criminal cases under investigation 
by police—Authority to whom reports were 
submitted {Clogstouu) 2912-8, 2949-57. 

District Munsiff 

Appointment of additional Munsiff—Government 
of India Sanction required {Bradley) 1764- 6. 

Character — Question of improvement of morale 
(Grahame) 5947-52 {Forbes) 8819. 

Term of office in one charge (Simgnanam l’dlai) 
5102. 

Village panchayat being entrusted with petty civil 
powers—Position of District Munsiff (Giilman) 
4165 p. 123 {Anuastoami Aiyar) 4754 p. 139 
(Siragnauam Filial) 5102, 5110 -7 (,S 'icastmimi 
Aiyar) 5754-5. 

Districts, Divisions and taluks 

Number of districts {Bradley) 17 {Bajaratna 
iludeliar) 3583 p. 104. 

Number of taluk* in a district and in a division 
{Bradley) 1457 (Adinnraynna Aiyar) 3050-7. 

Reduction in size and increase in number of 
districts etc. 

Increase in number of Collectors and Divisional 
Officers and of work of Government, question 
of {Bradley) 1711 12, (Rujarutna Mudeliar) 
3559-60 {Cardew) 7712-9, 7889-90 (Fra,vis) 
7924,7974-7. 

Local sentiment, consideration of, in any revision 
of size of districts {Francis) 8076-8. 

Opinion against (Venkalappaya) 8461 3 (Sandara 
Aiyar) 9807 8, 9824. 

Opinion in favour of (Rujarutna Mudeliar) 
3557-8,3583 {Giilman) 4165 p. 123 (Ragonnnth 
Rao) 4695-7, 4713, 4720 {Aunaswami Aiyar) 
4754 {Cardew) 7602-3, 7703 {Francis) 7924, 
7978 80 {Chamberlain) 8193-4, 8205-6 

(Veerusumi A Iyengar) 8478 {Camming) 9113, 
9141 2 (Mackenzie) 9352-4 {Krishnaswami 
Aiyar) 9897. 

Additional number of districts necessary 
(Rajaratnn Mudeliar) 3593 p. 105 {Cardew) 
7704-11, 7888 (Francis) 7971-3. 

Formulated proposals under consideration by 
Madras Government (Adinarayana Aiyar) 
3114,3133-4 (Aunaswami Aiyar) 4894-6, App. 
p. 328. 

Divisional Magistrate 

Calendars, examination of (Francis) 8035-6 ( Bhnre) 
8137-9 (Camming) 9079 -84. 

First class work done by Divisional Magistrates 
(Francis) 8027. 

Language question, see Vernacular. 

Divisional Officer 

Absence from . division — Collector’s permission 
necessary unless on duty (Bradley) 1088-9. 


Divisional Officer— emit. 

Administration—Policy dominated by considerations 
of revenue (Desika Charry) 5249-62. 

Appointment, powers of—Suggestions for exten¬ 
sion of powers (Johnson) 3190-4, 3408-13. 

Village officers (Sivagnanam Filial) 5103-8 
(Camming) 9304-11. 

Village unions, members (Taylor) 7224 p. 223. 

Grading (Johnson) 3416-7. 

Knowledge of division, improvement in, when 
magisterial work was reduced ( Giilman ) 4165 
p. 123. 

Overwork of Divisional Officers — Causes and 
suggestions for relief (Aziz-ud-din) 7167 
(Cardew) 7622 p. 239, 7685 (Cumming) 9085. 

Area of districts and divisions, reduction of, see 
Districts. 

Contact with people hindered by overwork, see 
title Relations between Executive Officers and 
People. 

Personal pay (Giilman) 4227. 

Powers and functions, and suggestions with regard 
to extension of powers (Bradley) 1055-62, 
1071-8, 1086-7 (Johnson) 3400-2 (Giilman) 
4165 p. 123 (Forbes) 8712, 8803,8808 ( Krishnan 
Xair) 8939 (Cumming) 9079-86, 9096-9, 
91.09 12 - 

Agricultural loans (Govindaraghava Aiyar) 3954 
(Giilman) 4273, 4276-8. 

Collector — Question of delegating powers to 
Divisional Officer (Aziz-ud-din) 7167 (Cardew) 
7891-3 (Cumming) 9100-8, 9315, 9329-32. 

Education, see, taluk Board — Powers and 
functions. 

Income-tax (Francis) 8039 (Camming) 9125-6. 

Irrigation—Existing position, extent of proposed 
control (Giilman) 4387-9 (Camming) 9092-3 

• ( Venkata Ran) 9480-6. 

Jamabandi (Bradley) 1057, 1060 .(Atkinson) 

6131 6 (Bhore) 8135-6 (Camming) 9034-7 
( Venkata Rao) 9444-5. 

See also Jamabandi. 

Land Revenue -Existing position, opinions for 
and against extension of powers in respect of. 
Acquisition of land (Camming) 9091. 
Remissions (Johnson) 3347-54, 3360-1 (Rajar- 
atna Mudeliar) 3769-76, 3787 (Giilman) 
4629-31 (Vijiuraghava Chariar) 5459, 5469, 
5006-9 (Chamberlain) 8212 ( Cumming ) 

9143-7 

Suspensions ( Vijiaraghava Chariar) 5459. 

Magisterial work of Divisional Officer, refer to 
title Divisional Magistrate. 

Municipalities in division—Position of Divisional 
Officer (Bradley) 1075-8, 1081 (Krishnan Nair) 
8939. 

Wards, Court of (Forbes) 8821-2 (Cumming) 
9087-90. 

Relations between Executive Officers and people, see 
that title. 

Taluk Board, presidency of, sen taluk Board. 

Tours of Divisional Officers. 

Duration of tour (Adinarayana Aiyar) 3055 
(Johnson) 3309, 3359. 

Notice beforehand of programme of tour, question 
of (Johnson) 3208-16, 3436. 

Transfer of Officers, see that title. 

See also Sub-Collector, Deputy-Collector, etc. 

Divisions 

Reduction in size of districts and divisions, see title 
Districts. 

Downie, Rev. Dr. D.— Missionary in Xellore. 

Evidence, 8488-593. 


E, 

Education 

Advisory Council suggested (Downie) 8489. 

Backward districts, method of giving exceptions 
from educational standards (Taylor) 7511-12. 

Classes of schools and colleges —■ Control and 
management, etc. (Bourne) 2109-10, 2314-5, 
2120-3, 2251-4, 2258, 2331-4, 2386-97, 2407-8, 
2435-7 (Giilman) 4596 (Taylor) 7410-3, 7428 
(Downie.) 8489 (Krishnaswami Aiyar) 9965. 

Code 

European Schools Code ( Bourne ) 2299-304; 
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Education— cnnt. 

Conferences and communications between Directors 
in different provinces—Existing position, and 
suggestions ( Bourne ) 2159-68, 2481-3 ( Taylor) 
73U8-10. 

District Board, powers and functions, see District 
Board. 

Finance — Existing control and suggestions for 
extension of powers 

Budget 

Interference of budget system with educational 
work ( Bourne ) 2099-108, 2226-34, 2235-41, 
2356-61, 2377, 2471-80. 

Local budgets passed through Director to 
Local and Municipal Department (Bourne) 
2173-6. 

Reappropriation—Powers of Director (Bourne) 
2101, 2378. 

Government of India control, question of 
(Bourne) 2169 (Taylor) 7301. 

Grants-in-aid (Bourne) 2242-50, 2367-8, 2398-403 
(Taylor) 7224 p. 223, 7504-5, 7555, 7563. 

Government of India control (Carden,) 7633. 

Initiation of reforms (Bourne) 2216-20 (Taylor) 
7224 p. 223. 

Suggestions in favour of allowing Madras 
Government greater freedom (Bourne) 
2177-207, 2347. 2354-5, 2473-5 (Taylor) 7224 
p. 223, 7502-3, 7567-8. 

Increased expenditure on education desirable 
(Sundara Aiyar) 9825-9. 

Municipalities, powers and functions. see 
Municipalities. 

Organization of Education Department (Bourne) 
2043 (Taylor) 7224. 

Position of officers connected with education 

Collector — Powers and functions, see titles 
Collector and District Board. 

Director-General of Public Instruction 

Relations with Provincial Director (Bourne) 
2149-51. 

Uniformity, tendency towards, detrimental to 
education (Taylor) 7305-7. 

Utility of appointment, question of (Bourne.) 
2152-72, 2220-3, 2224-5, 2348-53 (Taylor) 
7224, 7304, 7364-9, 7491-2 (Carden:) 7635 
(Forbes) 8680. 

Director of Public Instruction — Powers and 
functions. 

Advisory Officer, conversion of Director into, 
proposed (Krishmswami Aiyar) 9952-4. 
Appointment, powers of (Bourne) 2046-9, 
2362-6. 

Criticism of Director’s policy (Taylor) 7302. 
Delegation of power to subordinates—■ 
suggestions (Bourne) 2060-8, 2091-2, 2339, 
2484 (Taylor) 7300. 

Extension of Director’s powers—suggestions 
(Bourne) 2060- 98, 2306-11, 2335-46, 2425-30, 
2484 (Taylor) 7271-3. 

Finance, see that sub-heading. 

List of Government of Madias suggestions, 
App. p. 341. 

Relations with Provincial Government (Bourne) 
2052-9, 2338. 

Divisional Officer, powers and functions, see taluk 
Board. 

Inspectors (Bourne) 2442-3 (Domtie) 8489. 

Secretary to Government—Duties (Taylor) 7224. 
Proportion of papers sent to Member of 
Council for decision (Taylor) 7283. 

Progress of education, question of (Andrew) 7068 
(Aziz-ud-din) 7153-4. 

Provincial Government control 

Greater freedom, suggestions for, see sub-heading 
Government of India control. 

Policy of Government taking over secondary 
education and restricting local bodies to 
elementarv education ( Bourne) 2110-12, 

2324-34 (Taylor) 7423-4 (Dowuie) 8489. 
Attitude of local bodies (Johnson) 3282-4. 

Recruitment of Educational Service (Bourne) 
2044-6. 

Revenue, Board of—Functions of members did not 
include supervision of education (Atkinson) 
6176-84. 

School Boards, opinions for aDd against (Andrew) 
7047-8, 7068-72 (Aziz-ud-din) 7142. 


Education— emit. 

School buildings (Bourne) 2367-76, 2399-406. 
Statistics—No increase in demand for (Taylor) 7224 
p. 223. 

Strength of Educational Service (Bourne) 2050-1. 
Taluk Board, powers and duties with regard to 
Education, see. 'Taluk Board. 

Technical education (Sundara Aiyar) 9813-4. 
Uniformity, opinions for and against (Taylor) 7566 
(Carden!) 7622, 7847-8. 

Encroachments (Gillmein) 4371-80 (Dmruie) 8489. 
Establishment 

Increased establishment needed (Lynn) 5803 (I'eera- 
sami Aiyengar) 8478. 

Revision — Extension of powers of Provincial 
Governments proposed (Bradley) 124-6,1745-6. 
For Powers of appointment see titles of Officers 
and names of local bodies 

Estates—Extension of powers in respect of escheated 
estates proposed for 
Provincial Government (Garden') 7622. 

Revenue, Board of (Bradley) 196. 

Excise 

Administration, provincial (Bradley) 439 (Twigg) 
6769, 6858-9. 

Committee on Excise, recommendations of (Twigy) 
6784-5, 6885-92 (Cardan) 7622. 

Conferences proposed between Excise Officers of 
various Provincial Governments (Bradley) 424, 
428. 

Contract system ( Twigy) 6771. 

Corruption and oppression, risk of (Tteigg) 6824-6. 
Establishment 

Improvement of, under consideration (Twigg) 
6826. 

Land revenue establishment, question of 
working with (Twigg) 6820-3. 

Government of India control (Bradley) 447, 452-60. 
Municipalities, powers with regard to liquor shops 
proposed (Subha Ran) 9592 p. 311. 

Organization of Executive (Bradley) 451, 1707-9 
(Twigg) 6739. 

Inspecting officers (Twigg) 6811-19, 6781, 6878. 
Position of officers connected with Excise 
Collector, see Collector—Powers. 

Commissioner of Excise 
Duties ( Twigg) 6739. 

Report (Bradley) 467-70. 

Deputy Commissioner of Excise 
Duties (Twigg) 6799-802, 6812, 6815-6. 

Number (Twigg) 6811. 

Inspector-General of Excise—Utility of appoint¬ 
ment (Bradley) 427, 448-9, 453 (Twigg) 6860,. 
6893-5. 

Inspectors (Twigg) 6878, 6903-9. 

Revenue, Board of—Jurisdiction (Bradley) 12. 
Abolition of Board and transfer of authority 
to Collector, proposed (Krishnaswami Aiyar) 
9947-8. 

Sub-Collector (Bradley) 59. 

Sub-Inspectors (Twigg) 6825-9. 

Preventive work (Twigg) 6874-6. 

Revenue 

Collection (Twigg) 6773-6, 6778. 

Shared with Government of India (Bradley) 88-9 
(Twigg) 6738. 

Opinions with regard to change of system. 

(Bradley) 93, 440-6. 

Sources of (Twigg) 6770, 6772, 6777. 


Famine 

Accounts, simplification of (Atkinson) 6527. 

Code (Bradley) 1490 (Atkinson) 6384-7, 6534. 
Interference, question of (Atkinson) 6535. 
Intimation to Government of approaching famine 
(Atkinson) 6505-6. 

Position of authorities dealing with famine 
Collector (Gillman) 4307-10. 

Revenue, Board of (Bradley) 12, 1605 (Atkinson) 
6031 p. 186. 

Special Officers appointed to work under Collector- 
(Atkinson) 6528-32. 

Relief works (Atkinson) 6507-24. 

Reports (Atkinson) 6536-41. 
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Famine— cont. 

Revenue, suspension of collection — Powers of 
Collector and Board of Revenue {Atkinson) 
6525-6. 

Financial Relations between Government of India 
and Provincial Government—Existing posi¬ 
tion and opinions with regard to delegation 
of powers 

Appointments, pay, pensions, &c., see those titles. 
Balances, allotments from ( Cardew) 7622 (Forbes) 
8673-8 (Stokes) 8857-64, App. p. 326. 

Budget 

Alterations and reductions by Government of 
India ( Bradley) 74-5, 103-4, 148-52, 1174-89, 
1694-8 (Taylor) 7432-3 (Stokes) 8874, 8914-6, 
App. p. 327-8. 

Date of submission (Desiku Charry) 5350-6, 
5392-8 (Stokes) 8909-10 (Narasimheswara 
Sanaa) 9504, App. p. 327. 

Government of Madras suggestions, App. p. 327. 
Lapses (Bradley) 159-75 (Stokes) 8916-8. 

Method of presenting budget and principle on 
which it was framed ( Bradley ) 150-8 (Nara¬ 
simheswara Hanna) 9504. 

Reappropriation (Bradley) 75, 94-7, 134-6, 

1190-1204 ( Desiku. Charry) 5220-2 (Stokes) 
8913. ’ 

Freer hand for Provincial Government in disposal of 
revenues—Existing degree of control ( Bradley) 
71-4, 76, 91-4, 953, 1161-73 (Desiku Charry) 
5220 (Taylor) 7301 (Cardew) 7623,7631 (Stokes) 
8852-5, 8889, 8912, App. p. 326. 

Budget, see that subheading. 

Provincialization of expenditure, see that sub¬ 
heading. 

Government of Madras, suggestions for delegation 
of powers to Provincial Government (Bradley) 
138-41, 1343-50, App. p. 326-33. 

Grants-in-aid (Bradley) 76. 94. 

Irrecoverable losses (Bradley) 129-32. 

Petty and unusual expenditure (Bradley) 127-8 
t (Cardew) 7622. 

Provincialization of revenue and expenditure, 
question of 

Opinion against ( Atkinson ) 6272 (Stokes) 8856, 
8884—0. 

Opinion in favour of (Stokes) 8875, 8886-91 
( Nurasiinhetimira Surma) 9497, 9526-9, 9535-9 
9549-87. ’ 

Separation of local from imperial finance (Bradley) 
200-6, 1205-12 (Taylor ) 7429-30, 7341-2. 7361 
(Cardew) 7835-7. 

Separation of provincial from imperial finance 
(Taylor) 7362-13 (Stokes) 8876-7. 

See also subheading Provincialization of revenue 
and expenditure. 

Settlement between Government of India and 
Madras (Desiku Charry) 5399-404 (Lynn) 
5840-1 (Forbes) 8670 (Stokes) 8842 App. p. 326. 
Shared and undivided heads of revenue, and sug¬ 
gestions with regard to alteration of system 
(Bradley) 77-90, 93, 98-104, 1221-65 (Lynn) 
5803, 5807-10, 5842-3. 5846-54, 5885-91 

(Twigtj) 6922-3, 6738 (Forbes) 8670 (Stokes) 
8842. v ’ 

Financial Relations between Provincial Govern¬ 
ment and Subordinate Authorities—Exist¬ 
ing position and suggestions with regard 
to delegation of powers. 

Government of Madras suggestions, App. pp. 327, 
328,330,331,334-41. 11 

Grants-in-aid (Bradley) 219-25 (Taylor) 7555-63. 
Irrecoverable arrears (Annas,rami Aiyar) 4726-7 
(Atkinson) 6338-41. 

See also titles of officers, names of departments 
and local bodies. 

Forbes, Hon. Mr. G. S., C.S.I.— Member of Governor’s 
Council. 

Evidence, 8668-839. 

Foreign service, transfers to—Suggestions (Stokes) 
8869-71, App. p. 327. 

Forests 

Accounts (Lodge) 2715-20 ( Weir) 6586-8. 

Acts relating to forests (Lodge) 2808-11. 
Administration 

Organization (Atkinson) 6031 p. 183. 

Undue predominance of revenue considerations 
(Desika Charry) 5331-8. 


Forests— cont. 

Administration— cant. 

Working of forest laws involved hardship, 
unpopularity of Department — Suggestions 
(Lodge) 2844-8 (Rayoonath Rao) 4692-4, 
4709-12 ( Kesara Pillai) 5570, 5573-4 (Aziz- 
ud-din) 7187-8 (Francis) 8062, 8064. 

Forest Officers and people (Lodge) 2849-53 
(Kesava Pillai) 5576-83. 

Appeals (Lodge) 2703, 2705-9. 2774-5, 2837-40 
(Weir) 6572-7. 

Area of forests (Weir) 6590-2. 

Character of forests (Lodge) 2689-90, 2778-81 
Code (Lodge) 2722, 2724-7, 2786-91. 

Disafforestation (Lodge) 2807 (Weir) 6652-6, 
6691-4. 

Government of India control (Bradley) 959-60. 
Office work of Forest Officers (Lodge) 2850-1 
2858-68. 

Pasture and common grazing (Bradley) 1606-7 
(Lodge) 2747-54 (Gilhn tin) 4481-2 ( Fraticis ) 
f 8064 (Gumming) 9158-9, 9161. 

See also sub-heading Reserve Forests and Un¬ 
reserved Lands. 

Position of the various authorities connected with 
forests. 

Collector, powers and functions, see Collector. 
Conservator of Forests 

Appointment by Provincial Government 
(Lodge) 2662. 

Powers and functions (Lodge) 2663-6, 2668-70 
2712-4, 2723, 2739, 2756 (Atkinson) 6031 
p. 183. 

Relations with Collector (Lodge) 2671-8 
(Atkinson) 6031 p. 183 (Weir) 6566-71, 
6582-5 (Francis) 7960-2. 

Relations with District Forest Officer (Lodge) 
2760-5 (Francis) 7960-2. 

District Forest Officer 

Extension of powers — Suggestions (Lodge)' 
2721, 2723 (Francis) 7924, 7964-6. 

Relations with Collector (Bradley) 1111-15 
(Gillman) 4279 (Francis) 7924, 7963-6, 
8046-7 (Cummiug) 8986. 

Relations with Conservator (Lodge) 2760-5 
(Francis) 7960-2. 

Vernacular, knowledge of, and relations with 
the people (Lodge) 2728-32. 2856-7. 

Forest guards (Lodge) 2774-5 ( Aziz-ud-din ) 7187, 
7189. 

Inspector-General of Forests (Lodge) 2792-806. 
Rangers and deputy rangers (Lodge) 2769-72 
(Aziz-ud-din) 7189. 

Revenue, Board of (Bradley) 12, 1604, 1606 
(Atkinson) 6031 p. 183. 

Abolition of Board of Revenue, question of 
(Krishnusionmi Aiyar) 9949 (TFeir) 6650-1. 
Madras Government opinion, App. p. 329. 
Duties and position of Forest Member ( Kesara 
Pillai) 5570 (Atkinson) 6031 p. 185. 

Posting of officers (Lodge) 2730-46. 

Prospecting licences (Lodge) 2679-88, 2691-702. 
Reserve forests and unreserved lands (Lodge) 
2812, 2819, 2828—32, 2854-5 (Kesara Pillai) 
5575 (Weir) 6593-4, 6696-7. 

Collector, powers of (Lodge) 2815-8. 

Communal lands, conversion into forest reserves 
(Bradley) 1608—10 (Gillniau) 4483-4 (Cumming) 
9160. ■" 

Government sanction not required for enclosure 
of land (Weir) 6691. 

Notification of reserve forests (Lodge) 2809 
(Kesara Pillai) 5668-70 ( Weir) 6657-61. 

Rights of villagers in unreserved tracts (Lodge) 
2820-7. ’ 

Rules for guidance in reserving forest areas (Weir) 
6695. 

Revenue and Forest Departments, relations between 
(Lodge) 2841-3. 

Revenue—Seignorage rates, etc. ( Weir) 6682-90. 

Staff of a Forest Circle—Officers subordinate to 
District Forest Officers (Lodge) 2663, 2766-8. 
Transfer of officers (Lodge) 2733-4. 

Francis, Mr. W.— Collector'of Malabar. 

Evidence, 7924-8078. 
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G. 

Gillman, Mr. H. W., I.C.S .—Collector of Madura 
District. 

Evidence, 4165-676. 

Godavari District 

Area, population, etc. (Cummin//) 8941-3, 8947-9. 
District Board 

Agency-tracts, administration of (Cumming) 

9316-8. 

Constitution (Cummin/)) 9014-20. 

Municipalities, number of (Cumming) 9294) 

Revenue, remission and suspension (Cumming) 
8974-83. 

rovernment of India 

Relations with Provincial Government — Control 
exercised, suggestions with regard to delegation 
of powers, &e. 

Appeals of Government servants (Cardew) 7622. 
Archaeology (Bradley) 1009 ( Weir) 6604-5. 

. Balances, budget, shared and undivided heads of 
revenue, see title Financial Relations. 

Committees of Inquiry, appointed by Government 
of India—Procedure (Bradley) 1755-6. 
Consultation of Provincial Governments by 
Government of India (Bradley) 1751-4. 
Customs, see that title—Imperialization. 

Degree of control to be exercised by Government 
of India—Suggestions (Biggs) 5047 (Atkinson) 
6275-6 (Krishnau A air) 8939. 

Education (Bourne) 2169, 2177-207, 2216-20, 
2347, 2354-5, 2473 -5 (Taylor) 7224 p. 223, 
7301, 7502-3, 7567-8 (Cardew) 7633. 
Director-General, see Education—Position of 
Officers. 

Excise (Bradley) 427, 447-9, 452-60 (Twigg) 
6860, 6893-5. 

Financial Grants by Government of India 
(Govindaraghara Aiyar) 4079-85 (Taylor) 
7517-22. 

Forests (Bradley) 959-60 (Lodge) 2728-32, 2807, 
2856-7 (HWr) 6652-0, 6691-4. 

Initiation of reforms—Source of suggestions 
(Bradley) 273-7, 1329-42 (Cardew) 7622, 

7723-4, 7835-7, 7870-1 (Forbes) 8789-91. 
Inspectors and Directors-General, see that title. 
Irrigation (Cardew) 7622, 7849 (Clerk) 8217-23, 
8232 4, 8240-56, 8281-9, 8301-20, 8370-89. 

Jails (Macnamara) 2543. 

Land, alienation of (Forbes) 8713-6, 8801-2, 

App. p. 328. 

Land Revenue (Bradley) 959-62 (Forbes) 8716, 
App. p. 328. 

Leave of officers — Joining time (Bradley) 
1378-85. 

Loans 

Borrowing powers for Provincial Governments 
in local markets. 

Existing restrictions (Bradley) 105-9 
(Forbes) 8671-2. 

Opinion against (Bradley) 110 3, 977-9, 
1216-20, 1705-6 (Ragoonath Rao) 4683 
(Cardew) 7622, 7740-7. 

Opinions in favour of (Lynn) 5803, 5811-16, 
5829-30, 5835-7, 5855-84, 5900-3 (Taylor) 
7294-7, 7485 (Cardew) 7838-42 (Forbes) 
8671 (Stokes) 8892 900, 8927-9. 

Loans to Local Authorities, extension of 
Provincial Governments’ power of sanction 
(Stokes) 8849-51, App. p. 326. 

Medical Service (Browne) 486, 492-4, 766-72. 
Director-General under Government of India 
(Browne) 555-66, 583-5, 589-98, 759-65, 
773-5, 904-10, 922-6 (Taylor) 7370 (Forbes) 
8682-3. 

Surgeon-General’s relations with Government 
of India and Director-General (Browne) 
494-5, 567-75, 776-83 (Bradley) 1310-3. 
Opium revenue (Twigg) 6896-8. 

Principles, difficulty in laying down any general 
principles to regulate relations between 
Central and Provincial Governments (Cardew) 
7775-80. 

Government of Madras, attitude of, App. 
p. 328. 

Public Works Department ( Wilson) 6994, App. 
pp. 327, 339. 

Residences for Government officers—Expenditure 
(Wilson) 0958-64, 6969-74. 


Government of India— coni. 

Relations with Provincial Government— cont. 

Rigidity and uniformity, tendency towards 
(Siragnanam Pillai) 5102, 5213-7 (Cardew) 
7622, 7850-4. 

Salt (7,//««) 5803, 5807-10, 5842-54 (Twigg) 
6755-9, 6894, 6899-802. _ 

Separate revenue (Twigg) 6742, 6749. 

Tendency towards centralization, question of 
(Forbes) 8782-6. 

Government of the country—Policy of the various 
authorities from the Government of India 
downwards too impersonal and too much 
dominated by considerations of revenue 
(Bradley) 269-71, 1484-8 (Ragoonath Rao) 
4688 (Desika Gharry) 5249-63, 5326-38, 

5417-26 (Kesava Pillai) 5570 (Lynn) 5803, 
5898-9 (Chamberlain) 8210-1 (Krishnau Nair) 
8939. 

Examples illustrating policy (Ragoonath Rao) 
4689-91 (Cardew) 7622 (Cumming) 9150-2 
(Subha Rao) 9592 p.310 (Krishnaswami Aiyar) 
9891-2. 

Govindaraghava Aiyar, Dewan Bahadur, L.A .—Pleader 
in the High Court of Madras, Member of District 
Board of North Arcot., etc. 

Evidence, 3905-4144a. 

Grahame, Mr. W. F .—Retired Member of Indian Civil 
Service. 

Evidence, 5924 -90. 

Grazing 

See Forests—Pasture land and grazing. 


H. 

Habibulla, Muhammad Khan Sahib Bahadur— Vice- 
President of taluk Board, paid Chairman of 
Vellore Municipal Council. 

Evidence, 8594-667. 

Head Assistant Collector 

Powers and duties (Bradley) 31, 35. 

Status (Bradley) 18-19. 

Heads of Departments 

Extension of powers — Suggestions (Bradley) 
115-19, 191-5, 980-4, App. p. 330, 1392-1409 
(Stokes) 8872-3. 

Government of Madras suggestions, App. pp. 327 
334- 6, 339. 

Lists of Heads of Departments subordinate to 
Board in Department of Revenue Settlement, 
etc. (Atkinson) 6031 p. 185. 

See aho names of departments. 

Higgs, Mr. C. J. — Chairman of Madras Tmdes 
Association. 

Evidence, 5047-101. 

Hospital Assistants 

See Medical Service. 

Hospitals and Dispensaries 

Distance from headquarters (Browne) 615-7. 

District Boards, relations with (Browne) 723-34. 

Government Hospitals (Browne) 681, 697, 699-701. 

Increased use of, by Natives (Chamberlain) 8164. 

Local Boards, dispensaries under (Browne) 681-2, 
692. 

Madras Municipality—Hospitals municipal (Desika 
Gharry) 5445. 

Maintenance of (Browne) 664, 698, 702-6. 

Medical Service and Local Authorities, hospitals 
and dispensaries the only points of contact 
(Browne) 693, 695. 

Number (Browne) 613-4. 

Officers in charge of hospitals and dispensaries 
(Browne) 618-20, 653-5. 

Visiting Committee (Browne) 687-91. 

House Tax 

Expenditure of (Cumming) 9192-4. 

Municipalities, see that title—Taxation. 

Unpopularity (Cumming) 9030. 


Enfranchisement of service inanis in proprietary 
villages (Subha Rao) 9592 p. 310. 

Members of Board of Revenue in charge of inams 
(Bradley) 12. 

Divisional Commissioner, proposed substitution— 
objection of Madras Government, App. p. 329. 
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Income Tax 

Appeals against assessment (Atkinson) 6161-9 
(Twigg) 6853 ( Francis ) 8039-44, 8072 5 

( Krnhmswami Aiyar) 9894. 

Assessment and collection, system of (Twigg) 6739 
(Francis ) 8041, 8069-71 (Gumming) 9108, 
9123-30 ( Krishnasimmi Aiyar) 9893-6, 9923-7. 

Growth of income tax in Madras (Narasimheswara 
Surma) 9589-91. 

Revenue, Board of — Government of Madras 
suggestions for extension of powers, App. 
p. 338. 

Revenue shared —Administration etc. (Tie inn) 
6738-9. 

Instance of revenue considerations dominating 
policy (Krishnaswami Aiyar) 9891-2. 

Industries 

Description of industries which might be taught in 
villages (Swidura Aiyar) 9813-4. 

Director of Industrial and Technical Inquiries 

Finance difficulties (Atkinson) 6114. 

Functions (Atkinson) 6031 p. 186, 6036. 

Subordinate to Board of Revenue (Atkinson) 
60ai p. 186. 

Information concerning practice in the various 
Provinces — Collection and dissemination of 
information (Bradley) 278-83. 

Inspectors and Directors-General, see that title. 

Methods preferable to that of Inspectors-General 

Conferences, see that title. 

Correspondence between Heads of Departments 
(Bradley) 416-8. 

Officer sent occasionally to study arrangements in 
other provinces, opinion in favour of (Bradley) 
1702-4. 

Tours by Provincial Heads of Departments more 
beneficial than employment of an Imperial 
officer (Cardew) 7622, 7635-6, 7641-2, 7794, 
7864-5, 7872-6, 

Inspectors and Directors-General 

Agents to carry out orders of Government of India, 
question of (Bradley) 1048-5. 

Correspondence with Provincial Officers (Browne) 
570-1, 1029, 1034, 1036. 

Limiting correspondence, question of (Bradley) 
1035, 1284-99 (Carden-) 7800 -4, App. p. 328.' 

See also Medical Service. 

Friction between Provincial Government and 
Government of India, possibility of (Browne) 
927-8. 

Functions suggested, and questions as to utility of 
office (Bradley) 435-8, 1014-8, 1052-4 (Taylor) 
7224 p. 223, 7298-9, 7371-2 (Carden-) 7622, 
7634, 7642-4, 7795-8, 7858-63 (Forbes) 8679, 
8787. 

Information, conveyance of, from one province to 
another ( Bradley ) 1303-9 (Clerk) 8217, 8370 
(Forbes) 8788 

See also titles Information and Conferences. 

Information presented to Government of India— 
Administration Report v. Report of Inspector- 
General (Bradley) 1037-47. 

Interference with Local Administration, question of 
—Weakening of control of Provincial Govern¬ 
ment, &c. (Bradley) 429-30, 1035, 1284-99 
(Browne) 929-32 (Taylor) 7224 (Cardew) 7804 
(Clerk) 8217, 8243-4, 8247 (Forbes) 8679, 
8681. 

Madras Government protest, App. p. 328. 

Statistics, demand for—Suggestions (Taylor) 7224, 
p. 223. 7372-4. 

Term " Director-General ” a misnomer (Forbes) 
8679. 

Trade and commerce, effect on (Higgs) 5047 
(Lynn) 5821-3. 

Uniformity, opinion against policy of (Bradley) 
1699-1701. 

See also names of particular departments. 

Irrigation 

Accounts (Atkinson) 6120-8. 6356-8 (Clerk) 8217, 

8235- 6. 

Classification and number of works (Clerk) 8217, 

8236- 9, 8314-5. 

Comparison of Madras system with systems of irri¬ 
gation in other provinces (Rajaratna Mudeliar) 
3896-8. 

Disputes, settling of—Existing difficulties (Johnson) 
3184-9. 


Irrigation— eont. 

Financial Relations between Government of India 
and Local Government. 

Estimates, submission of, to Government of India 
(Cardew) 7622 (Clerk) 8251-60, 8313, 8373. 
Funds, provision of (Clerk) 8217, 8232-4, 8306-7. 
Limit of Provincial Government’s powers of 
sanction and suggestions for raising limit (Clerk) 
8219-23, 8311-2. 

Productive works—Difficulty in complying with 
definition ( Cardew ) 7622. 

Government of India control (Clerk) 8221, 8308-9. 
Interference, question of (Garden;) 7622, 7849. 

See also subheadings Financial Relations and 
Inspector-General. 

Office work, amount of (Clerk) 8396: 

Position of officers and authorities connected with 
irrigation. 

Channel Superintendents, corruptibility (Clerk) 
8363-8. 

Chief Engineer for Irrigation and Joint Secretary 
to Government (Wilson) 6926 (Clerk) 8217, 
8390-5. 

Delegation of power to subordinates—Sugges¬ 
tions (Clerk) 8397. 

Collector, powers and functions, see Collector. 
Delta Superintendents—Corruptibility and un¬ 
satisfactory work (Camming) 9272-3 (Sulhu 
Rao) 9592 p. 310. 

Divisional Officer, powers and functions, see 
Divisional Officers. 

Executive Engineer (Cleric) 8329-31, 8340-5, 
8363-9 (Veerasami Aiyengur) 8483. 
Inspector-General—Scope and utility of office 
(Clerk) 8217, 8240-56, 8285-92, 8301-5,8316-26, 
8370-89. 

Public Works Department (Bradley) 1106, 1612, 
1614, 1719-20 (Camming) 8988 (Subha Rem) 
9592 p. 310. 

Relations with Collector in respect of Irrigation, 
see Collector. 

Revenue, Board of (Bradley) 1611. 

Sub-Divisional Officers (Clerk) 8275-84, 8298- 300. 
Superintending Engineer—Suggestions for exten¬ 
sion of powers (Clerk) 8217-8, 8261-2, 8332. 
Tahsildar and Revenue Officer (Bradley) 1615-6. 
Village Officers responsible for field to field dis¬ 
tribution of water (Cumminq) 8989 (Mackenzie) 
9367-8 (Venkata Rao) 9475-7. 

Procedure with regard to irrigation projects 
desired by Collector or local bodies (Clerk) 
8263-7. 

Punjab system of giving engineers complete 
control not applicable to Madras (Rajaratna 
Mudeliar) 3728-31. 

Rates for Water- 

Appeals or representations (Atkinson) 6237-40. 
Settlement of rates, principle of assessment, etc. 
(Atkinson) 6229-36 (Cumminq) 9150-3, 9265-6 
(Venkata Rao) 9451-8, 9471—4 (Subha Rao) 
9592 p. 310. 

Sub-letting of wet lands (Cumminq) 9334-7. 
Reports—Substituting annual for triennial reports,. 

proposed (Clerk) 8224-31. 

Rules and Regulations 

Distribution of water in Godavari district—New 
regulations, advantages and disadvantages 
(Cumminq) 8990, 9251-61, 9263-4, 9272-3 
(Venkata Jiao) 9487-9. 

Rigidity of Public Works Code, question of 
(Clerk) 8217, 8327-8. 

Supply of Water, complaints of shortage (Gumming) 
9251-4, 9263-4, ( Venkata Rao) 9490-4 (Subha 
Rao) 9592 p. 310, 9637-9, 9646. 

Transfer of Officers, delay in execution of irrigation 
works due to frequent transfers (Veerasami 
Aiyengav) 8478-80. 


.T. 

Jails 

Appeals of Prison officials (Macnamara) 2640-2. 
Conferences of Prison officials from various 
provinces (Macnamara) 2624-31 ( Cardeu ;) 

7636, 7639-40, 7866-9. 

Co-operation with other Departments ( Macnamara ) 
2549-67, 2622-3. 

Diet (Macnamara) 2598-9, 2649-54. 
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JaiU— cont. 

Expenditure 

Extension of powers for Inspector-General 
(Macnamara ) 2496-502, 2516, 2579-85. 

Public Works expenditure (Macnamara) 2636, 
2655-60. . 

Information on prison matters, conveyance from 
one province to another 

Correspondence between Inspectors-General (Mar. 
namaru) 2538-9. 

Review issued by Government of India of jail 
administration throughout the country (Mac¬ 
namara ) 2541-3. 

Touring by provincial Inspectors-General more 
useful than visit of an Imperial officer (Cardeui) 
7635-6. 

Number of jails (Macnamara) 2600, 2614. 

Port Blair (Macnamara) 2001-4. 

Position of officers and authorities connected with 
jails 

District Magistrate 

Sub-jails, control of (Macnamara) 2616. 

See aim sub-headings Inspector-General, Pro¬ 
vincial, and Visitors to district jails. 
Inspector-General, Provincial 

Appointment, powers of (Macnamara) 2043-4. 
Powers and functions, and suggestions for 
extension of powers (Macnamara) 2488, 
2496-521, 2579-85, 2605, 2637 -9. 

Relations with 

District Magistrate (Macnamara) 2529-32, 
2617-23. 

Government of India (Macnamara) 2543. 
Provincial Government (Macnamara) 2492-5, 
2520-1. 

Inspector-General under Government of India— 
No central officer under Government of India 
(Macnamara) 2536-7 (Cardetc) 7637-8. 
Superintendent of district jails 

Character and class of officer (Macnamam) 
2487, 2490-1. 

District Medical Officer, also Superintendent of 
district jail in three cases only (Macnamara) 
2573 4, 2611-15. 

Powers and functions, and suggestions for 
extension of powers (Macnamara) 2487, 
2522-8, 2606-10. 

Superintendent of sub-jails (Macnamara) 2576-8. 
Visitors to district jails 

Non-official visitors (Macnamara) 2586-9. 
Official visitors 

District Magistrate (Macnamara) 2533-5, 
2568-72. 

Surgeon-General with Government of Madras 
(Iinmne) 485, 490-1. 

Rules (Macnamara) 2544-8, 2590-9. 

Jamabandi. 

Consolidation of jamabandi reports (Atkinson) 
6136-7. 

Suggestions for alteration of system (Atkinson) 
6142-54. 

Decay of jamabandi ( Adinarai/ana. Aii/ar) 3025-33, 
3060, 3117-20, 3167, 3169 (Aziz-wl-din) 7174 
(Francis) 8007-12 (Camming) 9033, 9046 
(Subha Mao) 9592 p. 310, 9700. 

Reasons for (Johnson) 3367 (Atkinson) 6127-30 
(Francis) 8005 (Camming) 9038-4, 9312 

(Venkata Ran) 9442-3, 9446. 

Number of taluks and of villages of which Divisional 
Officer does the jamabandi (Atkinson) 6131-6 
(Aziz-ml-din) 7173 (Bhore) 8134-6 (Camming) 
9034-7. 

Object of jamabandi —Procedure (Bradley) 1057, 
1092 (Adinarayana Aiyar) 3060, 3129 (Aziz- 
ud-din) 7168-72 (Camming) 9032. 

Revival of jamabandi —Suggestions (Adinarayana 
Aiyar) 3030-1, 3052-4, 3129-32 (Subha Ran) 
9592 p. 312. 

Johnson, Mr. C. T. H., I.C.S.— Sub-Collector and 
Joint Magistrate at Negapatam. 

Evidence, 3175-514. 

Judicial Department 

Delegation of powers — Government of Madras 
suggestions, App. p. 339. 

Jury System 

Introduction of (Kesava Pillai) 5570. 


K. 

Karnam 

See Village Organization. 

Kesava Pillai, M.R. Ry P.— Member of District Board 
and taiuk Board at Gooty. 

Evidence. 5569-699. 

King Institute, Madras 

Control by Sanitary Commissioner— Object of 
institution (Browne) 826 (Thomson) 1899-1900, 

Relations of Superintendent with Sanitary Com¬ 
missioner under Government of India ('Thomson) 
1901-2. 

Kixt 

Date of—Alteration of date, suspension of collec¬ 
tion, &c.—Existing position and suggestions 
(Atkinson) 6069-80 (Camming) 9162-76 (Subha 
Rao) 9592 p. 310, 9633-8 9691-3. 

Collector, Powers of, see Collector—Land Revenue. 

Kistna District 

District Board — Constitution (Venkatappaya) 
8412-7. 

Taxation, instances (Sublia Rao) 9592 p. 310, 9644. 

Kollengode, Raja of 

Evidence, 8936. 

Krishnan Nair, the Hon.— Extra. Member of Madras 
Legislative Council. 

Evidence, 8937-9. 

Krishnaswami Aiyar, Mr. V.— Vakil of High Court of 
Madras. 

Evidence, 9875-971. 

Krishnaswami Rao. Dewan Bahadur K.— Ex-Dewan of 
Trarancnre. 

Evidence, 4145-64. 

Kudimaramat system (Adinarayana,) 3039, 3076, 
3148-9. 


Acquisition 

Delegation of Local Government powers to 
Collectors—Government of Madras suggestions, 
App. p. 339. 

Divisional officers, powers of (Camming) 9091. 

Alienation—Existing powers of Provincial Govern¬ 
ment and suggestions for extension of powers 
(Forbes) 8713-6, 8801- 2, App. p. 328. 

Unoccupied Government land, disposal of—Powers 
for taluk Boards, proposed (Sublia Rao) 9592 
p 311. 

Land Records Establishment 

Position of Divisional Officer (Camming) 9096-9, 
9104-6. 

Land Revenue 

Alienation—Existing powers of Local Government 
and suggestion for extension of powers (Forbes) 
8716, App. p. 328. 

Assessments, pitch of (Rajaratua Madeline) 3734-5. 

Code (Bradley) 957-8. 

Government of India control, question of (Bradley) 
959-62. 

Position of officers and authorities connected with 
land revenue. 

Local Officers, greater latitude needed—Sugges¬ 
tion (Chamberlain) 8212. 

See also Collector and Divisional Officer. 

Revenue, Board of (Bradley) 12, 1604-5. 

Remissions—Existing position, and suggestions 
with regard to extension of powers (Bradley) 
1621-4 (Atkinson) 6334-6 (Weir) 6615-6, 
6619. 

Suspension—Opinion in favour of extension cf 
powers (Atkinson) 6331-3. 

Remissions 

Appeals concerning fixed remissions (Atkinson) 
6241-2, 6350. 

Dry Remissions—Existing position and sugges¬ 
tion for extension of powers (Johnson) 3441-3 
(Rajaratua Mudeliar) 3771-3, 3784-6, 3838 
(Atkinson) 6187-9 (Kesava Pillai) 5570 (Cham¬ 
ber lain') 8212 (Forbes) 8836, 8838 ( Gumming ) 
8978, 8983. 

Fixed and seasonal remissions (Weir) 6703-5. 

Rigidity of rules—Greater discretionary power 
for local officers, proposed ( Venkatappaya) 8468. 

Sec also subheading Revenue, Board of, and titles 
Collector and Divisional Officer. 
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Land Revenue— cont. 

Settlements 

Number of Settlement Officers (Atkinson) 6206. 

Rates—Opportunities for objections (Atkinson) 
5220-5, 5207-26. 

Revision of revenue settlements (Atkinson) 
0200-2, 6249. 

Special Settlement Department in Madras ( Atkin¬ 
son ) 6204-5. 

Languages 

See Vernacular. 

Lawrence Asylum 

Government control, opinion in favour of (Taylor) 
7273. 

Leave of Officers 

Heads of Departments—Suggestions for extension 
of powers (Bradley) 1402-9. 

Length of leave, question of (Forbes) 8694-7. 

Provincial Government, extension of powers with 
regard to joining time proposed (Bradley) 
1378-84, 1385. 

See also title Transfer of Officers. 


Local Self-Government— cont. 

Provincial Government control—Existing position, 
opinions for and against relaxation of control 
(Taylor) 7409 (Carden;) 7622 p. 239, 7805-6, 
7810-17 (Naraxi mb estrara Sarma) 9568-73 

(Krishnaswami Aiyar) 9907-11, 9343-6 (Subhit 
Jiao) 9592 p. 311. 

Revenue, Board of and local self-government 
(Carden;) 7807-9, 7818-9. 

See aha names of local bodies — Powers and 
functions. 

Lodge, Mr. F. A .—Conservator of Forests. 

Evidence, 2661-868. 

Lunatic Asylums 

Control of (Browne) 491. 

Superintendents, appointment—Question of central¬ 
ization (Browne) 938-44. 

Lynn, Mr. V. G .—Representative of Madras Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Evidence, 5803-923. 


Legislative Council. 

Duties of Secretary (Taylor) 7224. 

Loans 

Agricultural Loans 

Collector and Divisional Officer, see those titles. 

Interest on (Sivagnanam Filial) 5102. 

Procedure in granting (Gnvindaraghava Aiyar) 
3948-53 (Gillman) 4264-75 (Atkinson) 6081-3. 

Local Authorities (Bradley) 106-9 (Taylor) 7293-7, 
7486-90. 

Provincial Government, extension of power with 
regard to sanction of loans by local bodies, 
proposed (Stokes) 8849-51, App. p. 326. 

Provincial Government—Raising of loans in local 
markets, proposed 

Existing restrictions (Bradley) 105-9 (Forbes) 
8671-2. 

Opinion against (Bradley) 110-3, 977-9, 1216-20, 
1705-6 (Ragoonath Ran) 4683 (Cardew) 7622, 
7740-7. 

Opinions in favour of (Lynn) 5803, 5811-16, 
5829-30, 5835-7, 5855-84, 5900-3 (Taylor) 
7294-7, 7485 (Carden;) 7838-42 (Forbes) 
8671 (Stokes) 8892-900, 8927-9. 

Local and Municipal Department 

Delegation of powers to local bodies, question of 
(Carden;) 7683 (Forbes) 8736, 8756. 

Government of Madras suggestions, App. p. 331. 

See also names of local bodies. 

Provincial Government, extension of powers, pro¬ 
posed, App. p. 341. 

Secretary, powers and functions of—Procedure with 
regard to questions referred to Member of 
Council (Taylor) 7224, 7257-70, 7274-83. 

Statistics, demand for (’laylnr) 7224 p. 223, 
7509-10. 

Local Boards Act, 1884 

Delegation, powers of, under the Act (Taylor) 7224 
p. 223, 7388-95 (Venkatappaya) 8406-7. 

Revision, opinions with regard to (Desika. Charry) 
5453-7 (Vijiaraghaca Chariar) 5498-501 

( Venkatappaya) 8455. 

Local Self-Government 

Advance, question of (Grahame) 5953 

Attitude of people (Carde.tr) 7678-81 (Subha Ran) 
9664-9 (Krishnaswami Aiyar) 9902. 

Elective system (IRamie.) 8543 4, 8568-73. 

Failure of existing system—Causes, etc. (Atkinson) 
6429-53, 7408 (A 'nmsimhestrara Sarma) 9497, 
9567. 

Opinions for and against extension of principle of 
local self government (Grahame) 5954-65 
(Dotatic) 848.4 (JIabibulla) 8600-6 (Cardew) 
7622 p. 239, 7674, 7682-4 (Narasimheswara 
Sarma) 9497 (Krishnasirami Aiyar) 9898, 
9903-4. 

Beginning should be made with panchayats and 
not with District Boards and municipalities 
(Atkinson) 6454 (Andrew) 7036, 7063 (A'.iz-ud- 
din) 7164. 

Financial position, question of (Taylor) 7224 
p. 223 (Cardew) 7675-7 (Narasimheswara 
Sarma) 9497, 9561, 9565-6 (Krishnaswami 
Aiyar) 9998. 


M. 

Mackenzie, Mr. A. T .—Superintending Engineer. 
Evidence, 9351-412. 

Macmichael, Mr. N., I.C.S. — Acting President of 
Madras Corporation. 

Evidence, 7190-222. 

Macnamara, Col. R. J., I.M.S.— Inspector-General of 
Prisons. 

Evidence, 2486-660. 

Madanapalli 

Area of division too large (Chamberlain) 8193-4, 
8205-6. 

Taluk Board—Constitution and work (Chamberlain) 
8147-63, 8179. 

Village union, work of (Chamberlain) 8171-2. 

Madras Municipality 

Appeals by municipal servants (Desika Charry ) 
5410-3 (Macmichael) 7217-9 (Taylor) 7582. 
Committees 

Special sub-committees (Desika Charry) 5373-4 
(Macmichael) 7193-4, 7196. 

Standing Committee (Desika Charry) 5371 (Mac¬ 
michael) 7194-5, 7204-12, 7220-2. 

Finance — Extent of Government control and 
suggestions with regard to extension of powers 
of municipality. 

Budget (Satya Nadar) 5995, 6005-26 ( Forbes ) 
8817-8. 

Source of funds (Desika Charry) 5298-9, 5300-1, 
5367-8 (Satya Nadar) 5999-6002. 

Government of India, .no dealings with (Satya 
Nadar) 6027. 

Hospitals, municipal (Desika Charry) 5445. 

Powers and functions of municipality and sug¬ 
gestions with reference to increased powers 
(Macmichael) 7207, 7210. 7213-4. 

Appointment of municipal officers—Opinions for 
and against extension of powers (Lynn) 5833 
(Satya Nadar) 5992-4 (Macmichael) 7199, 
7215-6. 

Education (Bourne) 2283-90 (Desika Charry ) 
5441-4. 

Establishments (Taylor) 7224 p. 223. 

President, appointment and removal (Satya 
Nadar) 6025. 

Stores, purchase of (Higgs) 5097-101. 

Powers and functions of President ( Macmichael ) 
7191. 

Delegation of powers—Existing position, opinion 
against extension of powers of Standing Com¬ 
mittee (Macmichael) 7197-212. 

Dismissals, etc. (Desika Charry) 5410 (Mac¬ 
michael) 7217. 

Executive power (Desika Charry) 5345-6 (Mac¬ 
michael) 7192. 

Provincial Government control 

Correspondence, increase in (Satya Nadar) 
6028-30. 

Finance, see that sub-heading. 

Opinions for and against relaxation of Govern¬ 
ment control (Higgs) 5052-3 (Desika Charry) 
5456-7 (Lynn) 5831-2 (Grahame) 5984-6 
(Satya Nadar) 5996-8. 

Punishment of municipal servants (Desika Charry) 
5410 (Macmichael) 7217. 
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Madras Municipality— core*. 

Stamp Office (Twigg) 6739, 6855. 

Statistics, increase in demand for (Taylor) 7224 
p. 223. 

Madras Port Trust 

Powers and functions — No need for extension 
(Bradley ) 1563, 1566 (Lynn) 5803. 

Provincial Government control (Bradley) 1565 
(Higgs) 5078. 

Expenditure limit (Bradley) 1564 (Hinas) 
5078-84. 

Madura District 

Income Tax collection (Camming) 9108. 

Public Health—Instances of neglect (Hillman) 4165, 
4242-6, 4450-2. 

Size (Gillman) 4233 -4. 

Village Munsiffs, number (Gill-man) 4165. 

Village unions (Gillman) 4491-4. 

Magistrates 

Appeal from decisions of magistrates, question of 
(Sivaswnmi Aiynr) 5741. 

Organization for performance of magisterial work 
(Bradley) 30-42, 46, 55-58. 

Three classes under Criminal Procedure Code 
(Bradley) 50. 

See also titles of magistrates, and of officers having 
magisterial powers. 

Malabar 

Criminal work, conduct of (Francis) 8027-37. 
Division of district, proposed (Francis) 7978 80, 
8076-8. 

- Forest administration (Francis) 8062-4. 

Manuals—Departmental Manuals 

Number, revision, codification, etc. (Bradley) 
401-9, 1401, 1477-83. 

Marine Department 

Collector’s responsibility for ports, lessening of, 
proposed (Francis) 7924. 

Pilotage fees (Bradley) 1562. 

Port dues (Bradley) 1762-3. 

Provincial Government, extension of powers— 
Suggestions (Bradley) 1553-61, App. p. 340. 

Medical Service 

Appeal from decisions of Collector (Bromic) 712. 
873-900. 

Constitution of Civil Medical Department (Bromic) 
483, 487, 644. 

Correspondence between 

Heads of Medical Service in different provinces 
(Browne) 588. 

Surgeon-General and Government of India 
(Browne) 921. 

Direct correspondence with Director-General 
(Browne) 494 -5, 567-75. 776-83 (Bradley) 
1310-3. 

Finance . 

Budgets of local bodies, control of (Browne) 
901-3. 

Funds, source of (Browne) 870-2. 

Fines (Browne) 707-22, 896-7. 

Government of Tndia control, question of (Browne) 
493-4,766-72. 

See also sub-heading Powers and Functions— 
Director-General. 

Local Authorities and Medical Service, points of 
contact (Broirne) 693, 695. 

Lunatic Asylums, see that title. 

Municipal Hospitals—Complaint of appointment 
and transfer of Medical Subordinates without 
consulting municipality (Snbha Rao) 9592 
p. 311. 

Pay of Medical Officers (Browne) 667-8 (Taylor) 
7530. 

Powers and functions and position of Medical 
Officers and other officers connected with 
Medical Service 

Assistant Surgeons—Duties, conditions of service, 
status, etc. (Browne) 618, 647-54, 656, 661. 
849- 53, 861-4. 

Chemical Examiners, control of (Browne) 820-2. 
Civil Apothecary (Browne) 618, 655, 657.' 

Collector, recognition of right to co-operate in 
supervision of work (Browne) 633-42. 
Director-General under Government of India. 
Abolition of office, effect on promotion 
(Browne) 596-8. 

Date of creation of appointment (Browne) bbl. 
Experience previous to appointment as Director- 
General (Browne.) 555-6, 558-61, 759, 761-5. 


Medical Service— emit. 

Powers and functions and position of, &c.— coni. 
Director-General under Government of India 
— coni. 

Permanent officer preferable to a special officer 
selected temporarily ( Browne ) 906-10. 
Relations with Provincial Government (Browne) 
562-6, 904-5. 

Utility of appointment (Browne) 583-5, 589-93, 
773-5, 922-6 (Taylor) 7370 (Forbes) 8682-3. 
District, Medical, and Sanitary Officer 
Collector, relations with (Browne) 549-52, 
669-72, 706. 

Number, pay. work, etc. (Browne) 643 6, 
665-6, 852-60. 

Working of system—District Medica nd 
Sanitary Officer serving two masters (Browne) 
843-6 (Forbes) 8832-4. 

For Sanitary Duties, see Sanitation. 

Hospital Assistants (Browne) 618-36, 648, 655-63, 
865-9 (Bradley) 1550-2 (Camming) 9075, 9077. 
Surgeon-General 

Appointment bv Government of India ( Browne)- 
486, 492 

Appointment, powers of (Browne) 488, 655, 
683 -6. 

Functions (Browne) 482, 485, 490-1, 760. 
Number of Surgeon-Generalships (Browne) 
594. 

Pay (Browne) 595, 895. 

Relations with 

Provincial Government (Browne) 576-8. 
Sanitary Commissioner under Government of 
India (Browne) 579-82. 

Sanitary Commissioner under Government of 
Madras, see that title. 

Promotion of Medical Officer (Browne.) 488-9, 
810-4, 933-7. 

Provincial Government — Appointment of Com¬ 
missioned Medical Officers (Browne.) 489. 
Recruitment and tenure of appointment of 
Medical Officers (Browne.) 484, 791-809,815-19, 
914-20. 

Strength of Medical Service (Browne) 643-8. 
Unification of Medical Service in 1896 (Browne) 
835-42. 

Municipal Act 

Date of, revision, etc. (Desika Charry) 5453-8 
\Vijiaraghara Clatriar) 5498-501 (Taylor) 
7224 p. 223. 

Municipalities, District 

Appeal 

Chairman, appeal from, to Council ( Johnson) 
3493-4. 

Local Self-Government—Right of appeal ex¬ 
cluded (Vijiaraghava Chariar) 5523, 5535-9. 
Minority in Municipal Council appealing against 
decision of majority (Taylor) 7415-7. 

Servants of municipality (Taylor) 7224 p. 223. 
7383-7. 

Appointment of Officers—Existing position, and 
suggestions with regard to extension of powers 
for municipality (Desika Charry) 5308, 5436-7 
(Vijiaraghara Chariar) 5459 (Azix-vd-din) 
7148-9 (Snbha Rao) 9592 p. 311, 9655, 9657-62 
(Forbes) 8743-5, App. p. 331. 

Constitution of Municipal Council 
Chairman 

Appointed by Government and not official as a 
rule (Annaswami Aiynr) 4832-3. 

Election of Chairman (Desika Charry) 5307, 
5310-11, 5433-5 (Vijiaraghara Chariar) 5459 
(Hahibulia) 8666-7'. 

Criticism of existing constitution (Vijiaraghara 
Chariar) 5459. 

Divisional Officer a member ex-officio (Johnson) 
3480-2 (Annaswami Aiynr) 4831. 

Election of members (Vijiaraghara Chariar) 
5459, 5540-2 (Hahibulia) 8631-44, 8665-6 
(Perraju) 9746. 

Existing method of selecting members (Hahibtdla) 
8631-8 (Camming) 9216 (Subha Rao) 9601. 
Nomination of members (Camming) 9217-20. 
Secretary, appointment of (Gillman) 4456-9 
(Hahibulia) 8660. 

District Boards 

Financial contributions by municipalities (Taylor)- 
7611. 
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Municipalities, District— cont. 

District Boards— cont. 

Minor municipalities, opinions against control by 
District Board ( Gillmau ) 4615-6, 4673-6 
(Anuaswami Aiyar) 4754 p. 139, 4759 ( Vijiara - 
ghara Chariar) 5459 ( Taylor ) 7224 p. 223 
( Francis) 7924 p. 250 ( Krishnan Nair) 8939 
(Subha Rao) 9592 p. 311 (Sundara Aiyar) 9777, 
App. p. 331. 

District Committees—Representation of municipali¬ 
ties on proposed Committees (Subha Jiao) 
9592 p. 311. 

Efficiency of Municipal Council, question of 
(Veerasami Aiyeugar) 8478 (Kollengode) 8936. 

Factions and caste disputes interfering with work 
of municipality ( Aziz-ud-din ) 7150-2 (Domnin) 
8489. 

Finance — Extent of Government control, and 
suggestions with regard to extension of powers. 

Aid from Provincial Government—Opinions and 
suggestions (Ihomson) 1991-6 (Desika Churn/) 
5298-301, 5367-8 (Taylor) 7333-6 (Habibulla) 
8595-9 (Subha Rao) 9592 p. 311, 9665-7 
(Perraju) 9729-33, 9759-61 (Krishnaswanii 
Aiyar) 9899-901. 

Balances, expenditure from (Taylor) 7224 p. 223, 
7322, 7343, 7451-4 (Habibulla) 8595 (Stokes) 
8863, App. p. 331. 

Borrowing powers (Bradley) 106-8 (Taylor) 
7293-4, 7297, 7485. 

Budgets — Reduction, reappropriation, etc. 
(Bradley) 211- 18, 1757-60 (Gillmau) 4248, 
4423-4 ('Inylnr) 7323-6, 7447, 7460-70, 
7514-6 (Stokes) 8861-3 (Subha Jiao) 9604 -5. 
Opinions for and against retention of Govern¬ 
ment control (Gillmau) 4424-33, 4649 
(Desika Charry) 5283-94, 5342-4, 5362-6, 
5406-8 (Vijiaraghava Chariar) 5459 (Habi- 
bulla) 8595, 8648-9 (Forbes) 8739-42, 8760-3, 
8817-8 (Subha ltao) 9653-4 (Perraju) 9728. 

Expenditure (Gillmau) 4165, 4246-7, 4249 50 
(Desika Charry) 5371 (Aziz-ud-din) 7149 
(Taylor) 7338-9, 7448-50, 7455 (Habibulla) 
8595 (Forbes) 8740, 8742, 8757-9 (Smidara. 
Aiyar) 9841, App. p. 331. 

District Board, comparison of posit on 
(Gillmau) 4251 (Taylor) 7446. 

Funds 

Inadequacy (Habibulla) 8595 (Knlleogode) 
8936 (Subha Rao) 9592 p. 311 (Krishuasicami 
Aiyar) 9928-31, 9956. 

Source of Funds—Existing position and sug¬ 
gestions (Desika Charry) 5299-300 (Subha 
Rao) 9592 p. 311 (Perraju) 9762. 

See also sub-heading Aid from Provincial 
Government. . 

Taxation, see that sub-heading. 

■Grading municipalities — Objections (Taylor) 
7600-5. 

New municipalities — None constituted recently 
(Taylor) 7418-20. 

Number of municipalities (Taylor) 7224 p. 223, 
App. p. 331. 

Police force—Suggestions (Subha, Rao) 9592 p. 311, 
9676-9. 

Popularity of municipalities—Attitude of people 
with regard to taxation (Aziz-iul-din) 7153-5 
(Taylor) 7421 ( Carden)) 7678-9 (Gumming) 
9031 (Snbha Jiao) 9663-9 (Krishuasicami 
Aiyar) 9902, 9929-34. 

Powers and functions of authorities connected 
with municipalities 

Collector—Existing position and opinions for and 
against extension of powers (Johnson) 3485-6 
(Gillmau) 4609-14 (Taylor) 7284, 7393-5, 
7607 (Cardew) 7902-10 (Francis) 7924, 
7987-9, 7993 (Habibulla) 8664 (Krishnan 
Fair) 8939 (Snbha Rao) 9670. 

Small municipalities, transfer of control to 
Collector (IFeiV) 6674-6 (Francis) 7976-92 
(Veukatappaya) 8448 (Camming) 9297-301. 

Divisional Officer (Bradley) 1075-8, 1081 

(Krishnan Fair) 8939. 

Revenue, Board of, had nothing to do with 
municipalities (Gillman) 4649. , 


Municipalities, District— cont. 

Powers and functions of, etc.— coat. 

Secretary (Gillman) 4460-2 (Vijiaraghava 
Chariar) 5459 (Habibulla) 8662-3 (Forbes) 
8764 (Subha Rao) 9592 p. 311. 

Powers and functions of municipalities, and sug¬ 
gestions with regard to extension of powers 
(Gillmau) 4165, 4242-6,4450-2 (Vijiaraghava 
Chariar) 5522-6, 5535-9, 5562-8 (Sivaswami 
Aiyar) 5737 (Graham*) 5955-66 (Weir) 6663-7 
(Aziz-ud-din) 7147-9 (Taylor) 7224 p. 223, 
7284-6, 7321, 7327-32, 7388-95 (Cardew) 7622 
p. 239, 7673-4, 7679-84, 7904-7 (Francis) 
7955-90 (Veukatappaya) 8408 (Habibulla) 
8595-6, 860 •, 8606, 8645-7 (Forbes) 8736-7, 
8766 (Kollengode) 8936 (Krishnan Fair) 893'.) 
(Subha Rao) 9593-600, 9607 (Perraju) 9728, 
9747-51 (Sundara Aiyar) 9777, 9796, 9831, 
App. p. 331. 

Control of municipalities in event of increased 
powers—Authorities suggested ( Weir) 6668-73 
(Cardew) 7908. 

Education 

Aided Schools (Bourne) 2256-63, 2271-5. 
Colleges (Taylor) 7425. 

Establishment or abolition of schools (Bourne) 
2264-70. 

Provincial Government contribution (Taylor) 
7337-8. 

Relations with Provincial Government and 
Education Department — Opinions with 
regard to increased powers for municipality 
(Bourne) 2124-48, 2379-83, 2466-7 (Govinda- 
raghava Aiyar) 4112 (Desika Charry) 5441-4 
(Vijiaraghava Chariar) 5459, 5527-32, 5534 
(Habibulla) 8595 (Snbha Rao) 9592 p. 311, 
9671-3 (Krishuasicami Aiyar) 9951. 

, Secondary schools (Bourne) 2114-20, 2142-4, 
2454-62 (Taylor) 7426-7. 

Liquor shops (Subha Rao) 9592 p. 311. 

Local Self-Government, position of ( Vijiaraghava 
Chariar) 5546 (Taylor) 7396-7 (Cardew) 7622 
p. 239, 7671, 7805-6 (Downie) 8489 (Forbes) 
8812-3. 

Medical Officers and medical relief (Browne) 
713-18, 728-34 (Snbha Jiao) 9592 p. 311. 

Pay of peons (Snbha. Rao) 9596-7, 9606. 

Public Works —Relations with Provincial Govern¬ 
ment (Desika Charry) 5309, 5438-40 (Taylor) 
7506-8. 

Sanitation (Habibulla) 8595. 8612-6, (SubJui Rao) 
9674-5. 

Expenditure limit, opinions for and against 
raising of (Taylor) 7523- 4 (Habibulla) 8595 
(J'orbes) 8816. 

Taxation (Desika Charry) 5370 (Subha Ran) 
9599 -600, 9668-9. 

Attitude of people, see sub-heading Popularity 
of municipalities. 

Comparison of powers with those of District 
Board (Sivaguanam I'illai) 5169. 

House-tax (Sivaguanam. Pillai) 5157-61, 5168. 
Licence Fees for keeping liquor shops (Desika 
Charry) 5302-6, 5369, 5446-52. 

Tramways (Taylor) 7292. 

Procedure—Appointment of Committees to deal 
with separate subjects, proposed 
Opinion in favour of (Gnrindaraghava Aiyar) 
4111 (Gillman) 4463-5 (Vijiaraghava Chariar) 
5459 (Garden:) 7737-8 (Krishnaswanii Aiyar ) 
9959-61. 

Power under existing law to form Committees 
(Goeiudaragliava Aiyar) 4111 (Forbes) 8766, 
8768 (Snbha Rao) 9602-3. 

Provincial Government control 

Comparison with powers exercised by Commis¬ 
sioners in other provinces (Taylor) 7617-20. 
Correspondence (Johnson) 3483-4 (Taylor) 
7225-8. 

Education, see subheading Powers and Functions 
Finance, see that subheading. 

Interference—Complaints (Desika Charry) 5295-7 
(Sivaswami Aiyar) 5737, 5750-2, 5765-70. 
Public Health, control necessary in interests of 
(Gillman) 4165, 4242-6, 4450-2. 

Punishment of municipal servants (Subha Rao } 
9656. 
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N. 

Negapatam 

Agricultural loans ( Johnson ) 3243-4. 

Area, population, and number of villages in 
division ( Johnson ) 3176. 

Nellore 

District Board—Administration, constitution, etc. 

(Doirnie) 6489, 8499-505,8510-34, 8582-7, 
Local Self-Government, unsatisfactory working of 
(Downie) 8489. 

Municipal Council—Constitution (Domnie) 8489, 
8540-2. 

Population ( Doirnie) 8513. 

North Arcot 

District Board—Constitution (Annaswami Ait/nr) 
4736-9. 


o. 

Office Notes, system of passing orders on (Amiux- 
wami Aiyar) 4751, 4819-22, 4984-8. 

Opium Revenue 

Administered by Commissioner of Salt, Abkari and 
Separate Revenue ( Twiyy) 6739. 

Government of India control (Ttciyy) 6896-8. 


P. 

Palghat Municipality, satisfactory work of (Kolle.n- 
yode) 8936. 

Pasteur Institute, Coonoor 

Subsidized by Government—Control and manage¬ 
ment (/ iron-lie) 823-5. 

Pasture and Common grazing 

See Forests. 

Pattas 

Divisional Officer dealt with (Bradley) 1058. 

Patton, Capt. (Bradley) 1035,1284-99. 

Pay and Allowances of Officers 

Collector—Powers in respect of travelling allow¬ 
ances (Bradley) 197-199. 

Provincial Government, suggestions with regard to 
extension of powers (Bradley) 133, 1351-65 
(Carden-) 7622, 7827-33 (Stal.-e*) 8901-8 App. 
pp. 326-7. 

Pensions of Officers—Powers of Provincial Govern¬ 
ment 

Delegation of power to subordinates—Suggestions 
(Bradley) 115-19, 980-4, 1410 -11, App. p. 330. 

Extension of powers—Suggestions (Bradley) 137, 
1366-77, 1386-91, 1745-6 (Stokes) 8934-5, 
App. p. 329-30. 

Perraju, Mr. K.— Member of Teyislativc Council of 
Madras. 

Evidence, 9711-76. 

Petitions 

Increase in numl>er—Tinnevelly instance (Grahame) 
5975. 

Pilotage Fees (Bradley) 1562. 

Plague 

Preventive work, etc., authorities dealing with 
(Thomson) 1996-2001 (Atkinson) 6530-3 (Azis- 
ud-din) 7120-2. 

Police 

Appeals—Existing position, and suggestions for 
restriction (Cloystonn) 2900-4 (Thomas) 3546 
(Cowie) 4925-6, 5013-5. 

Sufficiency of one appeal (Thomas) 3553 (Cowie) 
4927-32, 4987-92, 5024-8. 

Changes due to recommendations of Police Com¬ 
mission (Comic) 4962 -6, 4971, 4979-83, 5043-6. 

Conduct of police in investigation of cases (Comic) 
5016-20. 

Conferences (Comte) 4938. 

Detective Staff (Cmcie) 5030-1. 

Diaries, submitted to District-Magistrate, etc. 
(Cloystonn) 2968-73. 

Discipline (Thomas) 3545-9, 3552. 

Division of district for administrative purposes 
(Cloystonn) 2873-4. 

Investigation of criminal cases 

Intimation to local authority ( Comte ) 5032-42. 

Reports to Magistrate (Cloystonn) 2912-8, 2949-57 
(Johnson) 3318-26. 


slice— cont. 

Local Authorities, opinion against devolving any 
police power upon (Cowie) 5012. 

Municipal police, none in Madras — Suggestions 
(Comie) 5010-1 (Subha lino) 9592 p. 311, 
9676-9. 

Organization of police (Clnystoun) 2870-2 (Cowie) 
4918. 

Pay—Fixed on lines of Police Commission Report 
(Comic) 5005-9. 

Promotion—Probation (Cloys(oun) 2923. 

Powers and functions of Officers connected with 
police, and suggestions with regard to extension 
of powers. 

Assistant Superintendent 
Inspection work, participation in, suggested 
(Cloystonn) 2962. 

Personal Assistant to Superintendent, opinion 
against (Comic) 4959-61. 

Transfers—Difficulty of obviating continual 
transfers owing to considerations of pay— 
Suggestions (Cloystonn) 2990-3001. 

Deputy Inspector-General of Criminal Intelli¬ 
gence (Cowie) 4976-7. 

Deputy Superintendents—Number and functions 
proposed (Coirie) 4984-6. 

Director of Criminal Intelligence — Utility of 
appointment, etc. (Coirie) 4978-9. 

District Magistrate, see that title. 

District Superintendent (Cloystonn) 2878-9, 
2926-30. 

Area of supervision too large—Suggestions 
with regard to increased staff or decrease in 
area (Cloystonn) 2873-7, 2891, 2937-43, 2961,. 
2964 (Thomas) 3518-26,3536. 

Delegation of powers to subordinates—Existing 
rule satisfactory (Cloystonn) 2890. 

Extension of powers—Suggestions (Thomas) 
3515, 3516-7, 3542-3, 3550-5 (Comic) 
4956-8. 

Relations with 

Deputy Inspector-General (Cloystonn) 2885-9. 
District Magistrate (Cloystonn) 2892-9, 
2936, 2944-8, 2958-9 (Cowie) 4942-4. 
Tours (Cloystonn) 2924-5, 2931-5, 2965-7. 
Transfer, frequency of, owing to system of 
leave — Suggestions (Clogntmm) 2974-89 
(Thomas) 3531-5, 3537-40. 

Head Constable—Pay, efficiency, etc. (Cloystonn) 
2907-10 (Cmcie) 5013. 

Inspector-General 

Correspondence with Inspectors-General in 
other provinces (Coirie) 4937. 

Existing powers and suggestions with regard to 
extension of powers (Cowie) 4918-9,4947-51. 
Relations with 

Director of Criminal Intelligence (Comic) 
4936 4975. 

District Magistrate (Cowie) 4952-5, 5029. 
Provincial Government (Cowie) 4920-2. 
Inspectors—Pay (Cloystonn) 2906. 

Relative positions of District Superintendent, 
Inspector-General and District Magistrate 
(Cloystonn) 2893-5, 2944-8, 2960. 
Sub-Inspectors (Cl nystatin) 2907-8, 2910-11 

(Cowie) 4967-70. 

Relations between officers subordinate to District 
Superintendents and people, question of (Cowie) 
4945-6. 

Returns and Statistics—No undue correspondence 
(Cowie) 4939-41. 

Strength of police, increase in (Bradley) 1744 
(Comic) 4934. 

Uniform (Comte) 4973-4. 

Uniformity, Police Commission Report in favour of 
(Cowie) 5000-9. 

Vernacular, knowledge of, by European Officers 
(Cloystonn) 2881-4. 

Ports 

Sen titles Madras Port Trust and Marine Depart¬ 
ment. 

Printing and Stationery, Controller of 

Control of press prior to appointment of Controller 
(Bradley) 1269-72. 

Government of Madras, attitude of (Bradley) 
1006-8. 

Relative position of Controller with regard to 
Government of India and Provincial printing 
presses (Bradley) 1266-8. 
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Police— cont. 

Utility of appointment, opinions against and in 
favour of {Bradley) 1012-13, 1273-5. 1278-81 
{Higgs) 5047, 5060, 5071-5. 

Provincial Government 

Constitution {Bradley), 8 et seq, 1591-1601 {Forbes) 
8831. 

Relations with Government of India, see Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

Relations with Subordinate Authorities—Control 
exercised, suggestions with regard to delegation 
of powers, etc. {Taylor) 7224 p.’223, 7388-95. 

Appointments {Bradley) 120-5 {Atkinson) 

. 6260-7, 6270-1, 6279-89 {Cardew) 7622,7624-6, 

7820-4, 7826 {Stokes) 8906, App. pp. 326-7. 

Customs {Bradley) 475-80 {Twigg) 6830-3. 

Education {Bourne) 2110-12, 2324-34 {Johnson) 
3282-4 {Taylor) 7423-4 {Downie) 8489. 

Financial Relations, see that title. 

Government of Madras suggestions for delegation 
of general and financial powers Memorandum, 
App. pp. 326-31—Schedules 331-41. 

Grants in aid {Bradley) 219-25 {Taylor) 7555-63. 

Heads of Departments, Government of Madras 
suggestions for increased powers, App. pp. 327, 
334-6, 339. 

Irrecoverable arrears {Annaswami Aiyar) 4726-7 
{Atkinson) 6338-41. 

Jails {Macnamara) 2492-5, 2520-1. 

Land, acquisition of, App. p. 339. 

Local Bodies {Taylor) 7409 (Cardew ) 7622 p. 239, 
7683, 7805-6, 7810-7 {Forbes) 8736, 8756 
{Narasiinhesionra Sarnia) 9568-73 {Krishnas- 
wami Aiyar) 9907-11, 9343-6 (Subha Rao) 
9592 p. 311. 

District Board (Bourne) 2124 {Vijiaraghnva 
Chariar) 5459 {Sivaswami Aiyar) 5737, 
5765-70 {Taylor) 7225-8 (Habibulla) 
8605-6 {Subha, Ran) 9623-7, 9694-6, App. 
p. 331. 

Finance, see title District Board. 

District municipalities {Johnson) 3483-4 
{Desika Charry) 5295-7, 5347-9 (Siva- 
sum-mi Aiyar) 5737, 5750-2, 5765-70 
{Taylor) 7225-8, 7617-20. 

Education {Bourne) 2124-48, 2263-70, 

2379-83, 2466-7 {Govindaraghava Aiyar) 
4112 {Desika Charry) 5441-4 ( Vijiara - 
ghava Chariar) 5459, 5527-32, 5534 

(Habibulla) 8595 {Subha Rao) 9592 
p. 311, 9671-3 {Krishnasivami Aiyar) 9951. 
Finance, see title Municipalities. 

Government of Madras suggestions, App. 
p. 331. 

Madras Municipality—Opinions !lnd suggestions 
{Iliggs) 5052-3 {Desika Charry) 5298-9, 
5300-1, 5367-8, 5456-7 (Lyitu) 5831-2 

{Grahame) 5964-6 {Satya Radar) 5995-6030 
{Forbes) 8817-8. 

Medical Service {Browne) 489. 

Pay and Allowances of officers {Bradley) 133, 
1351-65 {Cardew) 7622, 7827-33 '{Stokes) 
8901-8, App. pp. 326-7. 

Pensions {Bradley) 115-19, 137, 980-4, 1366-77, 
1386-91, 1410-11, 1745-6 {Stokes) 8934-5, 
App. pp. 329, 330. 

Port Trusts {Bradley) 1553-61, 1564 {Higgs) 
5078-84. 

Revenue, Board of {Annaswami Aiyar) 4880-2 
{Atkinson) 6038-40. 

Roads ( Wilson) 7005-6 {Cumming) 9122 {Mac¬ 
kenzie) 9404-6, 9409-10. 

Salt {Lynn) 5803, 5807-10, 5842-54 {Twigg) 
6755-9, 6899-902. 

Sanitation {Browne) 503-46 {Taylor) 7238-56. 

Separate Revenue {Twigg) 6750-3. 

Taluk Board, election of members {Vijiaraghnva 
Chariar) 5545 {Francis) 8058-9 (Venkatappaya) 

Secretariat 

Growth of {Bradley) 998. 

Recruitment and tenure of appointment {Bradley) 

■ 318-28, 1576-82, 1747-50. 

Reduction of work and numbers {Bradley) • 
253-68 {Weir) 6711. 


Public Works Department 

Appeals of departmental subordinates (Wilson > 
7007-8. 

Code—Rigidity of rules {Clerk) 8327-8. 

District Boards, relations with (Wilson) 6992-A 
{Subha Rao) 9629-31. 

Government of India control ( Wilson) 6994. 
Organization of Department (Gillman) 4641-8 
{Wilson) 6926. 

Powers and functions' of officers connected with 
Public Works 

Chief Engineer for Roads and Buildings (Wilsmi), 
6926. 

Collector and Divisional Officer, see those titles. 
Executive Engineers {Mackenzie) 9359-61. 
Irrigation Officers, see Irrigation. 

Secretary to Government—Recommendations as 
to posting, promotion, etc., of Engineers 
{Wilson) 6926, 6940-1. 

Superintending Engineer—Existing powers and 
suggestions for extension of powers ( Wilson) 
6941-6 ( Cumming ) 9286-7. 

Area of supervision too large {Mackenzie) 
9352-4. 

Government of India suggestions ( Wilsmi)• 
6951-3. 

Provincial Government 

Expenditure limit without reference to Govern¬ 
ment of India {Wilson) 6956-7. 

Extension of powers—Suggestions, App. pp. 327, 
339. 

For particular branches see their names, Irrigation,. 
Sanitation, etc. 


R. 

Ragoonath Rao, Dewan Bahadur R. — Ex-Prime 
Minister to Maharaja Holkar of Indore. 

Evidence, 4677-720. 

Railway Board 

Increase in powers, proposed {Lynn) 5827. 

Railways 

Taxation for railway purposes {Sivagnanam Pillai V 
5177-94 {Taylor) 7569-71. 

Taxation of railway administrations, delegation of 
power suggested {Taylor) 7287—91, 7482-4. 

Rajaratna Mudeliar, Dewan Bahadur P .—Inspector 
General of Registration {Retired). 

Evidence, 3556-904. 

Reformatory School 

Objections to title of Director of Public Instruction 
in connexion with {Taylor) 7410-3. 

Relations between Executive Officers and People 

Access to authorities, question of difficulty, causes 
{Johnson) 3199-207 {Andrew) 7022-6 {Cham¬ 
berlain) 8168-70, 8199-204, {Downie) 8489, 
8494-8, 8558-63, 8588-93 (Habibidla) 8626-8, 
{Perraju) 9722-7. 

Methods preferred for presenting grievances 
{Adiuarayana Aiyar) 3060, 3167 {Johnson) 
3352-5. 

Appointment of Indians to administrative posts, 
desirability of (Vijiuraghava Chariar) 5481-3 
{Subha Rao) 9592 {Kollengode) 8936 (Sundara 
Aiyar) 9777, 9874 {Krishnaswami Aiyar) 9897, 

Attitude of people {Desika Charry) 5415-6 {Habi¬ 
bulla) 8650-4 ( Downie ) 8489. 

Comparison between present and past relations 
{Andrew) 7018-9 {Chamberlain) 8164 {Downie) 
8489, 8492-3, 8553-5, 8590-2 {Perraju) 

9719-21. 

Contact—Complaints of insufficient personal con¬ 
tact between officers and people {Rajaratna 
Mudeliar) 3566-7, 3711-4 {Govindaraghava 
Aiyar) 3960 {Sivagnanam Pillai) 5127-9 
{Desika Charry) 5275-6, 5278-9 (Vijiaraghava 
Chariar) 5477-82 (Kesava Pillai) 5585-95 
{Chamberlain) 8167 {Downie) 8490 {Habibulla) 
8624-5 {Kollengode) 8936 p. 287 (Krishnait 
Nair) 8939 {Narasimheswara Sarnia) 9497. 
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Relations between Executive Officers and People 

— coat. 

Contact, etc.— cont. 

Obstacles to freer intercourse — Opportunities 
and suggestions for improvement ( Bradley ) 
1092-3 (Adinarayana Aiyar ) 3022-4, 3058-9 
( Johnson ) 3199-207, 3352-8 (Kujaratna Miule- 
liar) 3703-5 ( Govindaragham Aiynr) 3941-7, 
3956-9 (Annaxwami Aiynr) 4749-54 ( Sieni/- 
nanam Filial) 5102 (pesika Chnrry) 5269-73, 
5280-4 (Vijiaraghava Chariar) 5159 (Kesnva 
Filial) 5570, 5585-9 (Sioasioami Aiynr) 5704, 
5744 ( Aziz-nd-din ) 7181-2 (Fraiwis) 8008 
(Bliorej 8100 3, 8113-4 ( Chamberlain ) 8165-6, 
8197-207, 8210—15 ( Ilabibnlla ) 8595 ( Krishna,i 
Nair) 8939 (Narasimheswara Sarnia) 9497 
(Subha Jiao) 9592, 9701-4 (Sundara Aiynr) 
9777 (Krishnaswami Aiyar) 9897. 

See subheading Manners and Overwork, also title 
Transfers and Vernacular. 

Discourtesy of officers, question of (Gnvhularaghava 
Aiyar) 3960-8 (Kesara Filial) 5671-81 ( Cham¬ 
berlain) 8213-15. 

Manners and customs, ignorance of, an obstacle to 
intercourse (Desika Chnrry) 5339-41, 5277 
( Vijiaraghara Chariar) 5476 (Subha Rao) 9592 
p. 310 (Krishnaswami Aiynr) 9897. 

Instruction of young Civilians in Indian etiquette, 
etc. (Bradley) 387-99, 1529-30 (Bhnre) 8085-93. 

Overwork an obstacle to establishment of personal 
relations — Opinions and suggestions with 
regard to reduction of work (Rajaratnn Made¬ 
line) 3561-7, 3576-8, 3635-41, 3706-10 

(Govindaragham Aiyar) 3941-7, 4137-40 

(Annaswami Aiyar) 4754 (Desika Chnrry) 

• 5274 (Simswami Aiyar) 5746-9 (Lynn) 5803, 
5817-20 (Andrew) 7019-21, 7027-8' (Aziz-nd- 
din) 7166 (Francis) 7924, 7925-6 (Bhnre.) 
8084, 8098 (Chamberlain) 8210 (Kollengode) 
8936 (Subha lino) 9592 p. 311 (Krishnaswami 
Aiyar) 9897. 

■Social intercourse between British officers and 
people, absence of—Obstacles and suggestions 
for improvement ( Vijiaraghava Chariar) 
5502-5 (Simswami Aiyar) 5725-9, 5745, 
5798-802 (Aziz-ud-din) 7183-0 (Krishna,, Nair) 
8939. 

Reports, Returns and Statistics 

Abolition of certain returns, question of (Itajaratna 
Madeline) 3581-2 ( Francis) 7924. 

Accuracy, question of (Rnjaratmi Mudelinr) 
3899-900 (Annaswami Aiynr) 4909-11 (Sioay- 
nanam Fillai) 5122-3 (Francis) 7949-51, 
7994-8. 

Annual and triennial reports (Clerk) 8224-31. 

Education and Local and Municipal Departments— 
No material increase in demand for stat¬ 
istics (Taylor) 7224 p. 223, 7311. 

Increase in demand for statistics (Rajaratnn 
Mmleliar) 3579-80, 3656-64 (Taylor) 7224 
p. 223. 

Revision of list of returns every two or three years 
suggested (Camming) 9350. 

Vital statistics (Rajaratnn Miulelinr) 3900 (Taylor) 
7312. 

Research and Inquiry 

Opinion in favour of provincial management 
(Browne,) 827-34. 

Residences for Government Officers 

Cost of Collector’s house in an out station 
(Wilson) 6981. 

Expenditure limit—Suggestions for extension of 
powers for Provincial Government (Wilton) 
6958-64, 6969-74. 

Out Stations — System of housing officers in 
Government buildings increasing (Wilson) 6979. 

Rent 

Comparison of Government rents with private 
landlord's rents (Wilson) 6980-6. 

Complaints concerning rent ( Wilson ) 6987-91. 

Percentage of officer's salary charged as rent 
( Wilson) 6965-8. 

Revenue Department 

Government of India initiating reforms, question of 
(Atkinson) 6388. 

Land Revenue, see that title. 

Laws and Regulations (Bradley) 956-8, 1154-60. 

Organization for collection of revenue (Bradley) 
30, 43-57. 


Revenue Department—c out. 

Secretary of Revenue Department — Extent to 
which powers were final and suggestions for 
increased powers (Atkinson) 6404-12 (Cardem) 
7917-9. 

Revenue, Board of 

Abolition of the Board and substitution of Div¬ 
isional Commissioners, proposed (Cardem) 
7712-9, 7818-9, 7889-90 (Krishnaswami Aiyar) 
9907, 9912-3, 9947-9. 

Government of Madras criticism of proposal, App. 
pp. 328-9. 

Appeals to the Board (Atkinson) 6031 p. 186, 
^ 6241-2, 6350 (Weir) 6572-81, 6698-702. 

See also title Appeals, names of departments, 
etc. 

Conservative attitude of Board (Gillman) 4370. 
Constitution, procedure, and distribution of 
subjects (Bradley) 1603-6 (Atkinson) 6031, 
6294-5 (Forbes) 8747. 

Absence of both Land Revenue Members from 
Madras at the same time, question of (Weir) 
6595-6. 

Change in distribution of subjects, Government 
sanction (Atkinson) 6291-3 ( Weir) 6627. 
Classification of work, question of (Atkinson) 
6246-8, 6424-8. 

Collective action of Board—Full Board subjects 
(Atkinson) 6031 pp. 184, 186, 6299-305, 
6366 -72 (Weir) 6614, App. p. 329. 

Meetings (Weir) 6678-81. 

Reduction in number of Full-Board subjects 
(HViV) 6621 (Forbes) 8805. 

Comparison with corresponding Boards in other 
provinces and question of re-constitution, 
App. p. 329. 

Consultation between members (Bradley) 945-7 
(Forbes) 8748. 

Dissent from opinion of majority, record of 
(Atkinson) 6031, 6401-3. 

Notification of proceedings of Board (Atlcimon) 
6031 p. 185, 6032-3, 6290. 

Single Member subjects (Atkinson) 6031 p. 184. 
Specializing with regard to subjects, system of, 
and suggestions for extension of functions 
(Bradley) 65-6 (Atkinson) 6175, 6429-49 
6484-90 (Forbes) 8717-9, 8724-6, 8749-54 
(Soldia Rao) 9592 p. 310, 9643. 

Two Member subjects (Atkinson) 6031 p. 184, 
6295 -7 (HV«» 6597 9, 6623 -6. 

Delegation of power to subordinates-.-Suggestions 
(Atkinson) 6034-5, 6044 5, 6104-13, 6161-9, 
6326-30 (Weir) 6628-9. 

Government of Madras suggestions, App. pp. 337, 
338,340. 

See also titles of Officers. 

Division of \vork between Government and Board 
( Weir) 6600. 

Knowledge of state of villages and districts, means 
of acquiring (Atkinson) 6138-41. 

Pay of Members .(Atkinson) 6491 -3. 

Powers and functions of the Board and suggestions 
with regard to extension of powers (Bradley) 
176. 1599-1603 (Kesaon Fillai) 5570 (Atkinson) 
6041-9, 6416-22 (Weir) 6601-13 (Cardem) 
7921 -3 ( Forbes) 8684-5, 8711-2. 

Accounts—Tabulating jamabandi and statistical 
accounts (Atkinson) 6351-5. 

Cotton Duties, App. p. 338. 

Customs, App. p. 337. 

Education — Board not required to supervise 
education (Atkinson) 6176-84. 

Establishment (Bradley) 1412-5. 

Excise (Bradley) 12. 

Transfer of authority to Collector suggested 
(Krishnaswami Aiyar) 9947-8. 

Famine (Bradley) 12,1605 (Atkinson) 6031 p. 186, 
6525-6. 

Financial Powers (Bradley) 67-72, 1150-3. 

Forests (Bradley) 12, 1604, 1606 (Atkinson) 6031 
p. 185 (Weir) 6565, 6572-80, 6649-51 (Krish¬ 
naswami Aiyar) 9949, App. p. 329. 

Irrecoverable arrears (Atkinson) 6338-41. 

Irrigation (Bradley) 1611. 

Land Revenue 

Member of Board in charge of Land Revenue 
Settlement, etc. — Duties (Atkinson) 6031 
p. 186, 6085-103, 6243-6, 6251-5. 
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Revenue, Board of —cout. 

PowerB and Functions— cont. 

Land Revenue— cont. 

Remissions ( Bradley ) 1621-4 ( Atkinson ) 6334-6 
(.Weir) 6615-6, 6618-9. 

• Suspensions (Atkinson) 6331-3. 

Local Self-Government, supervision by the 
Board, proposed (Weir) 6668-73, 6708-11. 

Salt (Bradley) 12 (Krishnaswanxi Aiyar) 9947-8. 

Stamp Revenue, control of (Twigg) 6739. 

Taluk Board proceedings, question of submitting 
to Board of Revenue in event of abolition of 
District Boards (Annaswami Aiyar) 4842-4. 

Wards, Court of (Bradley) 1418—20 (Atkinson) 
6031,6300-5. 

Promotion to Board of Revenue, ' method of 
(Bradley) 309, 1523-7. 

Relations with Provincial Government (Annaswami 
Aiyar) 4880-2 (Atkinson) 6038-40. 

Standing Orders of the Board, amendment of— 
question of retention of Government control 
(Annaswami Aiyar) 4883-4 (Atkinson) 6342-9 
( Weir) 6620. 

Tours of inspection by Members of the Board 
(Bradley) 61-4, 948-52 (Atkinson) 6031 p. 183, 
6170-4 (!Ffv>) 6548-9, 6589, 6712-6, App. 
p. 329. 

Vernacular — Knowledge of Members of Board 
(Weir) 6550-64. 

Working of system (Atkinson) 6298 (Forbes) 8728. 

Revenue Inspector 

Appointment — Powers proposed for Divisional 
Officers (Johnson) 3411-3. 

Fine—Appeal to Collector (Gillnian) 4342. 

No magisterial powers (Bradley) 1632. 

Number and pay, question of increase (Rajaratna 
Modeliar) 3583, p. 105 (Annaswami Aiyar) 
4754. 

Size of ranges, reduction proposed (Annaswami 
Aiyar) 4754. 

Status (Bradley) 1627-9 (Adinarayamt Aiyar) 3017, 
3108-10, 3113, 3115. 

Rigidity and Uniformity 

See title Uniformity, also names of Departments and 
subjects. 

Roads 

District Board, see that title. 

Funds—question of Government aid ( Wilson) 
7005-6 (Camming) 9122 (Mackenzie) 9404-6, 
9409-10. 

Local Fund Officer, construction by (Johnson) 
3287-91. 

Local Self-Government, effect of (Dovmie) 8489. 

Public Works Department, roads in charge of 
(Wilson) 7002 ( Mackenzie ) 9402. 

Superintending Engineers 

Functions (Wilson) 7003 (Mackenzie) 9408. 
Reference to Superintending Engineer—question 
of abrogating rule (Camming) 9286. 


s. 

Salt 

Authorities dealing with Salt 

Commissioner of Salt—Duties (Twigg) 6739, 
App p. 329. 

Inspector General — Utility of appointment 
(Tivigg) 6894. 

Revenue, Board of (Bradley) 12. 

Transfer of authority to Collector, proposed 
(Krishnaswami Aiyar) 9947-8. 

Comparison of Madras system of control with that 
in Bengal and Bombay, App. p. 329. 

Inspection of salt factories, etc. (Twigg) 6815-6. 

Organization of Department (Twigg) 6739. 

Provincial Government, question of freedom of 
administration (Twigg) 6755-9, 6899-902. 

Revenue Imperial (Twigg) 6738, 6754. 

Suggestions with regard to enlargement of 
powers and income of Provincial Government 
(Lynn) 5803, 5807-10,5842-54 (Twigg) 6757-8. 

Sanitary Board 

Abolition or retention of Board, question of 
(Wilson) 6937-9 (Taylor) 7528-9, 7592-9 (Car- 
dew) 7900-1 (Forbes) 8816. 

Advice to District Boards and municipalities 
(Browne) 748-55. 


Sanitary Board— cont. 

Appellate functions (Forbes) 8814-5. 

Collectors, proposals from (Wi/aon) 6927. 

Constitution (Browne) 499 ( Wilson) 6928 ( Taylor ) 
7224 (Forbes) 8814. 

Delay in getting schemes through (Johnson) 3511-4. 
Limit of expenditure above which projects had to- 
submitted to Board (Browne) 742-7 (Taylor) 
7523-5 (Forbes) 8816 (Cumming) 9280-2. 

Power of decision upon scheme, question of 

Limit of expenditure (Thomson) 1800-1 (Wilson)- 
6931-2 (Taylor) 7229-31. 

No power beyond that of recommendation 
(Browne) 500-1, 547-8, 756 (Wilson) 6929-31 
(Taylor) 7229-37. 

Procedure in connexion with sanitary works, see 
Sanitary WorkB. 

Sanitary Commissioner (Provincial) was adviser to- 
the Board but not a member (Browne) 740-1 
(Thomson) 1798 9. 

Sanitary Commissioner with Government of India, 
no relations with (Browne) 580. 

Sanitary Commissioner with Government of 
India 

Amalgamation of appointment with that of Director- 
General (Browne) 605-6, 673-4, 784. 

Interference, question of (Bradley) 1035, 1284-99,. 

(Thomson) 1811-13, 1823 (Taylor) 7224. 

Pay (Browne) 605. 

Utility of appointment, question of (Browne) 
583-7, 591-2, 600-4, 607-12, 675, 785-90, 
911-13 (Thomson) 1814-22, 1844-7 (Taylw) 
7224,7370,7499-501. 

Sanitary Commissioner with Government of 
Madras 

Administration Report—Copy submitted to Sanitary 
Commissioner after review by Government 
(Thomson) 1955-7, 2027-38. 

Authority appointing Commissioner (Thomson) 
1777-8. 

Initiative with regard to sanitary works, question of 
(Thomson) 1839-12. 

Powers and functions and suggestions with regard 
to extension of powers (Thomson) 1770-0, 
1791-3, 1802-4,1934-7. 

Promotion (Browne) 599. 

Relations with 

Collector (Thomson) 1781-2, 1968-75. 

District, Medical and Sanitary Officer (Thomson) 
1831-5. 

Local bodies (Thomson) 1887-94. 

Provincial Government (Thomson) 1784-90. 
Sanitary Commissioner nnder Government of 
India (Thomson) 1809-10. 

Surgeon-General of Civil Medical Department 
(Browne) 496-8, 676-80, 735-9, 847-8 (Thom¬ 
son) 1895-7 (Forbes) 8835. 

Touring in Presidency, time spent in (Thomson)- 
2010-13. 

Sanitary Works and Sanitation 

District Board, see that title. 

Finanoe 

Budget (Thomson) 1939-53. 

Limit of expenditure 

Authorities to whom schemes under and over 
Rs. 1000 must be presented for approval 
(Thomson) 1800 (Taylor) 7230-1, 7236-7. 
Opinion against greater freedom (Thomson) 
1805-8, 1958-65. 

Municipalities, see subheading Inspectors and title 
Municipalities. 

Neglect of Sanitation, procedure ( Bradley) 1080. 
Organization of Department (Thomson) 1770 
(Taylor) 7224. 

Powers and functions and position of officers 
connected with Sanitation. 

Deputy Sanitary Commissioner (Browne) 738 
(Thomson) 1780, 1791-2. 

District, Medical and Sanitary Officer (Thomson) 
1835-8, 1848-53, 1898, 1921-6 (Forbes) 

8832-4. 

Relations with Sanitary Commissioner (Thom¬ 
son) 1831-5. 

Inspectors in municipalities and districts ( Thom¬ 
son) 1794-7,. 1824-30, 1863-77, 1875-7, 1880-2, 
1905-20, 2005rr9. 

Sanitary Commissioner, see that title. 
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Sanitary Works and Sanitation— coni. 

Procedure with regard to' sanitary works (Browne) 
503-46 ( Thomson ) 1839-42, 1966-7, 1976-90, 
2014-26 ( Wilson) 6932-6 (Taylor) 7238-56. 

Sanitary Assistants to District Medical Officer 
(Browne) 696 ('1 horn non) 1838, 1854-62 (Anna- 
swami Aiyar) 4897-903 (Taylor) 7224. 

Vaccination, see that title. 

Satya Nadar, Mr. Joseph — Member of Madras 
Municipal Council. 

Evidence, 5991-6030. 

Secretariat of Provincial Government 

Growth of Secretariat (Bradley) 998. 

Recruitment and tenure of appointment (Bradley) 
318-28, 1576-82, 1747-50. 

Reduction of work and numbers, question of 
(Bradley) 253-68 ( Weir) 6711. 

Separate Revenue 

Commissioner 

Duties (Twigg) 6739. 

Relations with Provincial Government (Twigg) 
6743-8. 

Government of India control (Twigg) 6742, 6749. 

Organization of Department (Twigg) 6739. 

Provincial Government control (Twigg) 6750-3. 

Settlement 

See Land Revenue. 

Sherishtardar 

Status—Suggestions for raising (Rajaratna Mtule- 
liar) 3583 p. 101 (Subha Ran) 9592 p. 311. 

Substitution of Personal Assistant Deputy Collector 
for sherishtardar, proposed (Kollengode) 8936. 

Sivagnanam Pillai Avargal, M.R.Ry.T.N. — Deputy 
Collector of Namakkal. 

Evidence. 5102-217. 

Sivaswami Aiyar, Mr. P. S.— Officiating Advocate- 
General for Presidency of Madras. 

Evidence, 5700-802. 

Special Fund Work 

Extension of powers of Collector and Divisional 
Officer, proposed (Hillman) 4208-9. 

Stamps 

Authorities dealing with 

Land Revenue Establishments (Twigg) 6739, 
6855. 

Madras Presidency town—Stamp Office in charge 
of Superintendent of Stamps (Twigg) 6739, 
6855. 

Revenue, Board of (Bradley) 12 (Twigg) 6739. 

Superintendent of Stamps — Appointment not 
necessarily imperial (Twigg) 6856-7. 

Government of Madras suggestions for delegation of 
powers from Board of Revenue to Collector, 
App. p. 338. 

Revenue shared (Twigg) 6738. 

Stationary Sub-Magistrates 

Examination of calendars by Divisional Officers and 
Collectors (Camming) 9079-84. 

Pay—Making pay personal and raising it, proposed 
(Rajaratna Mudeliar) 3583 p. 105, 3595-7 
(Camming) 9073. 

Powers (Camming) 9074-7. 

Recruitment from revenue officers of district 
(Camming) 9066-72, 9078. 

Stokes, Hon. G.— Senior Member of Governor's Council 
in JIadras. 

Evidence, 8840-935. 

Stores—Restrictions on purchase, etc. 

Committee on Stores (Higgs) 5055-8. 

Government Departments, suggestions for extension 
of powers (Higgs) 5047, 5059, 5095-6. 

Instances and suggestions (Bradley) 186-9 (Higgs) 
5047. 

Local 'markets prepared to supply European goods 
(Higgs) 5085-6 (Lynn) 5910-3. 

Madras Municipality, power to purchase stores 
locally by contract (Higgs) 5097-101. 

Preference given in favour of Indian made goods 
(Higgs) 5093-4. 

Sub-Collector 

Appointment of subordinates, powers of (Johnson) 
3190-1. 

Day’s work, sketch of (Johnson) 3362-6. 

Grades, question of (Bradley) 17-18 (Johnson) 
3414-5 (Forbes) 8688. 

Office work, reduction proposed — Suggestions 
(Johnson) 3231-42, 3374-86. 

Organization of Sub-Collector’s Office (Johnson) 
3176. 


Sub-Collector— coni. 

Powers and functions (Bradley) 46, 49, 50, 52-4, 
57-9 (Johnson) 3176. 

Judicial work (Bradley) 31, 35, 56 (Johnson) 
3316-26. 

Land Revenue — Suspension and remission 
(Johnson) 3245-6, 3360-1, 3441-54. 

Status (Bradley) 18-9. 

Subha Rao Pantulu Avargal, M.R.Ry.— Member of the 
Legislative Council. 

Evidence, 9592-710. 

Sub-Magistrate 

Calendars of Sub-Magistrates, scrutiny of (Francis) 
8032-7. 

Class of men, pay, cases tried (Francis) 8027-8, 
8030-1. 

Panchayat — Suggestion with regard to Sub- 
Magistrate referring cases (Sivagnanam Pillai) 
5102,5116-7. 

Sundara Aiyar Avargal, M.R.Ry.P.R.— Lawyer. 

Evidence, 9777-874. 

Survey 

Control by Board of Revenue (Bradley) 12, 1605. 


T. 

Tahsildar 

Administration—Policy dominated by considerations 
of Revenue (Adiuuruyana Aiyar) 3004-7 
3020 1. 

Appointment and Promotion 

Existing powers of Collector and Board of 
Revenue and suggestions with regard to 
increased powers for Collector ( Bradley > 
1466-72 (Gdiman) 4446-7 (Atkinson) 6366-72. 

Selection based on merit as a rule (Annaswami 
Aiyar)'4754. 

Character and Qualifications (Rajaratna Mudeliar) 
3696-9 (Ragoonath Rao) 4714 (Desika Charry) 
526i 8, 5427-32 (Grahams) 5947-52 (Weir) 
6706-7 (Francis) 8065-6 (Bhore) 8104-5. 

Comparison with District Munsif (Grahame) 
5977- 8 (Forbes) 8819. 

Delegation of powers — Qualifications of subor¬ 
dinates ( Venkata Rao) 9421-41, 9464-8. 

Grades — Abolition of certain grades proposed 
(Sivagnanam Pillai) 5102, 5109 -12. 

Land records tahsildar subordinate to Collector 
(Camming) 9099, 9104, 9106. 

Number, increase in, if number of taluks were 
increased (Ragoonath Rao) 4714. 

Overwork of tahsildar, and suggestions in reference 
to assistance (Gillman) 4190-4, 4547-50 (Cam¬ 
ming) 9052, 9061-2, 9350 (Sundara Aiyar) 
9821-2. 

Pay (Bradley) 1457-9 (Adinarayana Aiyar) 3016-7, 
3099-100 (Ragoonath Ran) 4715. 

Abolition of territorial pay and substitution of 
personal grading 

Opinions against (Atkinson) 6376-82 ( Weir) 
6647, 6724 -6 (Cardew) 7622 p. 238, 7783-4 
(Forbes) 8707. 

Opinions in favour of (Bradley) 1460-5 
(Johnson) 3418-9 ( Rajaratna : Mudeliar) 3583 
p. 105 (Gillman) 4165, 4228-9, 4230-1, 
4411-22, 4555-9 (Aunaswnnii Aiyar) 4754 
(Atkinson) 6373-5 (K’e/r) 6721-3 (Forbes) 
8708 10. 

Opinions in favour of, within the district 
(Gillman) 4639-40 ( Weir) 6645-6 (Taylor) 
7513 (Cardew) 7781-2 (Forbes) 8707-8. 

Powers and functions, and suggestions with regard 
to extension of powers (Bradley) 40-1, 1132, 
1630 (Gillman) 4188-9 (Cardew) 7622 p. 239, 
7685 ( Venkata Riw) 9417. 

Income tax assessment (Francis) 8039 (Camming) 
9126-30. 

Jamabandi (Gillman) 4195-8. 

Sand or gravel, removal from Government land 
(Camming) 9060. 

Village Officers, appointment and dismissal 
(Gillman) 4199-200,4210-5 (Sivagnanam Pillai) 
5103-8 ( Cumming ) 9055-9. 

Recruitment of tahsildars—Suggestions (Francis) 
8067-8 (Bhore) 8106-12 (Forbes) 8820 (Stokes) 
8930-3 (Cumming) 9195-8 (Subha Rao) 9592 
p. 310. 
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Tahsildar— coni. 

Relations between Executive Officers and people, see 
that title. 

Size of charge ( Adinarayana Aiyar) 3018-9. 

Status ( Bradley) 24—G. 

Raising status—Suggestions (Adinarayana Aiyar) 
3008-9, 3015, 3030, 3101-15 ( Johnson) 

3437-40 ( Rajaratna, Mudeliar) 3584, 3840-2 
(Gillman) 4445, 4448-9 ( llagoonath lino) 

4716. 

Withdrawal of magisterial powers, effect on 
influence (Camming) 9053-4, 9064, 9338-48. 

Taluk Board, tahsildar should be made a member 
ex-officio (Sivaguanam Pillai) 5102. 

Term of appointment, question of (Gillman) 4232 
(Venkata lino) 9416. 

Tours, duration of (Venkata Jiao) 9418-20. 

Taluk 

Reduction in size and increase in number, see title 
Districts, Divisions, and Taluks, 

Taluk Board 

Abolition, opinions for and against (Rajaratna 
Mudeliar) 3832 (Kesava Pillai) 5570 p. 167. 

Accounts (Rajaratna Mudeliar) 3670-3 (Atkinson) 
6084-5. 

Appeals by Local Servants (Taylor) 7381-7, 7575. 

-Constitution (Vijiaragha,va Chariar) 5459. 

Election of members ( Vijiarnghava Chariar) 5545 
(Kesava Pillai) 5570, 5656, 5694-6 (Andrew) 
7074-6 (Taylor) 7398-9 (Francis) 8058-61 
(Chamberlain) 8180- 3, 8192-6 ( Veukatappaya) 
8430 43 (Domtie) 8574 (Kollengode) 8936 
(Sidiha Rao) 9592 p. 311 (Permjit) 9745. 

Existing method of appointment of members—- 
Suggestions to delegate final power to Collector 
(Johnson) 3273-4, 3474-9 (Goviudaraghava 
Aiyar) 4087-91 (Gillman) 4598-9 (Habibulla) 
8595 (Camming) 9210-12. 

Nomination system, defects of (Kesava Pillai) 
5570 p. 167, 5682-93. 

Number of members (Johnson) 3264 (Kesava 
Pillai) 5616 (Habibulla) 8595, 8620 (Camming) 
9015-7. 

President — Divisional Officer was President 
ex-officio — Opinions and suggestions with 
reference to non-official and elected President 
(Bradley) 1072-3, 1081 (Goviudaraghava 

Aiyar) 3003-4, 4007-8 (Kesava Pillai) 5570 
(Kollengode) 8936 (Sublot Rao) 9592 p. 311, 
App. p. 331. 

Representative of whole division, question of 
(Johnson) 3265-7, 3331-3 (Chamberlain) 

8154-63. 

Tahsildars and deputy-tahsildars should bo 
members ex-officio (Sivaguanam Pillai) 5102 
(Subha Ran) 9592 p. 311. 

Vice-President (Johnson) 3448-51 (Goviudaraghava 
Aiyar) 4008 (Subha, Rao) 9592 p. 311, App. 
p. 331. 

Village Unions, power to elect, members to taluk 
Board (Johnson) 3301-4. 

District Board 

Abolition of, and transfer of powers to taluk 
Board, see title District Board. 

Delay in settlement of questions referred to, 
question of ( Veukatappaya ) 8474-5. 

See also sub-heading Finance. 

District Committees — Representation of taluk 
Boards on proposed Committees (Sakha. Rao) 
9592 p. 311. 

Efficiency of taluk Board, question of (Chamberlain) 
8147-52. 

• Establishment inadequate—Suggestions (Aunaswami 
Aiyar) 4754. 

Finance—Extent of control and suggestions with 
regard to extension of powers (Johnson) 3471-3. 

Balances, allotments from (Taylor) 7340-2. 

Budget (Bradley) 213-18 (Goviudaraghava 
Aiyar) 3921-3 (Gillman) 4505-6 (Kesava 
Pillai) 5644-6 (Taylor) 7577 (Habibulla) 8595, 
8617-8. 

Inadequacy of funds (Kollengode) 8936 (Venkata 
Rao) 9461-3. 

Sources of revenue and method of distribution 
among taluk Boards (Gillman) 4604 (Kesava 
Pillai) 5648-55 (laylor) 7548-54 (Habibulla) 
8619. 

Number of (Taylor) 7224 p. 223, App. p. 331. 

•Official work, complexity of (Veukatappaya) 8176-7. 


Taluk Board — rout. 

Powers and functions of Divisional Officer as 
President of taluk Board 

Education, see sub-heading Powers and functions 
of taluk Board. 

Executive power vested in (Johnson) 3275 
(Camming) 9010-11. 

Official subordinates, question of (Johnson) 3276. 

Village union panchayats, nomination of 
members (Habibulla) 8595. 

Powers and functions of taluk Board and sug¬ 
gestions with regard to extension of powers 
(Johnson) 3275 ( Simgnanam Pillai) 5142, 5195, 
5647 (Andrew) 7074, 7076 (Aziz-ud-din) 7108 
(Chamberlain)ih\§\ (Kollengode) 8936 (Krishnan 
Hair) 8939 (Subha Rao) 9592 p. 311, 9609. 

Education (Bourne) 2255, 2291-4, 2320-3 (Cum- 
ining) 9094-5. 

Interference by Education Department, 
question of (Camming) 9289-90 (Subha Rao) 
9671-3. 

Opinions for and against giving greater control 
to taluk Board (Bourne) 2113-4 (Johnson) 
3282-3, 3285-6, 3452-69, 3459-69 (Gillman) 
4586-93 (Vijiarnghava Chariar) 5459, 
5527-34 (Taylor) 7302, 7422-4. 

Secondary education to be controlled by the 
State while local bodies were restricted to 
elementary education — Opinions and sug¬ 
gestions (Bourne) 2324-7, 2332-3 (Johnson) 
3282-4. 

Teachers, selection of (Bourne) 2316-20. 

Land, power to dispose of unoccupied Govern¬ 
ment land, proposed (Subha Rao) 9592 p. 311. 

Local Self-Government, position of (Johnson) 
3277-9 (Andrew) 7046. 

Procedure 

Committees or Sub Committees, distribution of 
work among, question of, (Johnson) 3305-8 
(Andrew) 7048-9 (Camming) 9013 (Subha Rao ) 
9610-!, 

Meetings—Dates of (Johnson) J1267, 3272. 

laluk Conferences 

Convening conferences of leading men of taluk on 
occasion of jamabandi proposed (Subha Rao ) 
9592 p. 312. 

Tanjore District 

Railway loan (Simynanani Pillai) 5183-94 (Taylor) 
7294-6, 

Taxation 

Comparison of position of Madras with that of 
other provinces (Narasimheswara Surma) 
9497-8, 9500-4, 9506-7, 9513-25, 9530-4, 9587. 

District Board and Municipalities, see those titles. 

Education—Unpopularity of proposed School Board 
rate (Andrew) 7070-2 (Aziz-ud-din) 7142. 

Failure of any scheme of decentralization which 
involved additional taxation (Snndara Aiyar) 
9777. 

House tax (Sivaguanam Pillai) 5157-61 (Gumming) 
9030,9192-4. 

Income Tax, see, that title. 

Remission of taxation given by Collector (Atkinson) 
6241. 

Taylor, Mr. H. D., I.C.S— Secretary to Government in 
the Local and Municipal , Educational and 
Legislative Departments. 

Evidence, 7223-621. 

Thomas, Mr. P. B.— District Superintendent of Police. 

Evidence, 3515-55. 

Thomson, Lieut.-Col. II.— Sanitary Commissioner of 
Madras 

Evidence, 1769-2041. 

Tinnevelly 

Increase in petitions, appeals, etc. (Grahame) 
5975-6, 

Tours of Inspection by Government Officers 

Bungalows (Clogstoun) 2931-5, 2965-7 (Gillman) 
4407-10 (Sivaguanam Pillai) 5130-2. 

Duration of tour, time spent in touring (Bradley) 
64, 948 (Thomson) 2010-3 (Clogstoun) 2924-5 
(Atkinson) 6174 (Weir) 6548-9, 6712-3 

(Adinarayana Aiyar) 3065 (Johnson) 3309, 
3359 (Venkata Rao) 9418-20. 

Hardship to inhabitants of a district caused by 
constant touring of officials (Johnson) 3255-60. 

Publication beforehand of programme of tour, 
question of (Johnson) 3208-16, 3436 (Camming) 
8969-73. 
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Tours of Inspection by Government Officers— emit. 

Revenue, Board of, supervision exercised by means 
of tours ( Bradley) 948-52 (Atkinson) 6031 
p. 183, 6170-3 ( Weir) 6589, App. p. 329. 

Transport (Johnson) 3255. 

Trade 

Decentralization, attitude of trading community 

• (Higgs) 5047. 

Inspectors-General, appointment of, effect on trade 
r (Higgs) 5047 (Lynn) 5821-3. 

Tramways 

Delegation of power desired in respect of tramway 

■ - lines outside municipal limits (Taylor) 7292. 

Transfer of officers, frequency of (Bradley) 337-40, 
1494 (Lodge) 2733-4 (Rajaratna Mudeliar) 
3568-75 (Gillman) 4165 (Annasmtmi Aiyar) 
4754 (Higgs) 5047 p. 148, 5061-7 (Sivog- 
nanam Piilai) 5102 (Weir) 6639 (Gardew) 7622 
p. 239 (Chamberlain) 8197 (Veerasaml Aiyengar) 

■ 8478-80 (Downie) 8489, 8492-3, 8580-1, 8593 

(Habibulla) 8626 (Kollengnde) 8936 (Narasim- 
heswari Snrmu) 9497. 

; Acting Appointments—Transfers caused by regard 
to seniority in filling vacancies (Gillman) 4521 
(Cardew) 7880-2 (Forbes) 8688-9, 8792-3. 

Compensation allowance as a means of avoiding 
transfers (Forbes) 8826 8. 

Opinion against making a practice of putting in 
juniors who happened to be on the spot 
(Bradley) 1498-9, 1502-12. 

Opinion in favour of making appointments more 
local (Gillman) 4522-30 (Weir) 6640-4 (Cardev) 
7883 (Forbes) 8794-5. 

Continuity of service in one charge — Suggestions 
(Johnson) 3222-30 (Thomas) 3527-30, 3541 
(Rajaratna Mudeliar) 3568—75 (Gillman) 
4235-41, 4637 8 (Annaswami Aiyar) 4754 
(Sivagnanam Filial) 5102 (Aziz-ud-din) 7081-3 
(Cardew) 7622 p. 239, 7656 (Chamberlain) 
8206-7 (Habibulla.) 8595 (Camming) 8945-6. 

Grading of Collectors personally—Proposals were 
under consideration (Cardev) 7656-61. 

Grading of Divisional Officers had diminished 
transfers (Johnson) 3416 (Forbes) 8688, 8796-7. 

Languages, consideration of, see title Vernacular. 

Leave system, transfers owing to — Suggestions 
(1 ho mas) 2974-89. 3532-40 (Forbes) 8691-3. 

Madras Government, recognition of evil (Forbes) 

8770-3, App. p. 328. 

Posting officers, greater care suggested (Gillman) 
4223-7, 4519a-20. 

Relations between Executive Officer and people— 
Frequency of transfers an obstacle to a good 
understanding (Annaswami Aiyar) 4754 (Desika. 
Clmrry) 5274 (Cardew) 7654-5 (Habibulla) 
8626, 8628 (Downie) 8489, 8491, 8593. 

Twigg, The Hon. Mr. J., I.C.S. — Commissioner of 
Salt and Abkari and Separate Revenue. 

Evidence, 6737-924. 


U. 

Uneovenanted Service 

Remodelling, scheme for (Rajaratna Mudeliar) 
3583, 3615 7, 3675-9, 3685-92,3840-2,3872-82. 

Uniformity and rigidity of administration (Andrew) 
7032-4, 7065-6 (Veukatappayu) 8468 (Subha 
Rao) 9592 p. 310. 

Attitude of people (Chamberlain) 8210-2 (Andrew) 
7032-4, 7065-6. 

Comparison with former days (Subha Rao) 9592 
p. 310. 

Government of India, excessive leaning towards 
uniformitv — Instance (Sivagnanam Piilai) 
5102, 5213-7 (Cardew) 7622, 7850-4. 

Subordinate Officers’ interpretation of rules 
(Bradley ) 1476. 

See also names of departments. 


V. 

Vaccination 

Authority controlling (Browne) 694. 

Deputy Inspectors—Control of, duties (Thomson) 
1883-5, 1928-33. 

istrict Boards—Supervision of vaccination by 
President (Subha Rao) 9631. 


Vaccination— coni. j ' • 

Vaccinators — Control of, pay (Thomson) 1886,. 
1888-92, 1927. 

Veerasami Aiyengar, M. R. Ry.— Landowner in Tarijore. 

Evidence, 8478-87. 

Vellore Municipal Council 

Partial disfranchisement for maladministration 
(Habibulla) 8631-8. 

Venkata, Rao Avargal, M. R. Ry. Y., B. A .—Tahsildar 
of Rajahmandri, 

Evidence, 9413-494. 

Venkatappaya, M. R. Ry. P. — Vice-President of the 
District Board of Kistna. 

Evidence, 8398-477. * 

Vernaculars 

Appointment and transfer of officers—Question how 
far linguistic qualifications were taken into 
consideration (Bradley) 330-1, 336-7, 341-8, 
361-9, 1491-3, 1495-7 (Lodge) 2733-5, 2738 
(Gillman) 4531-5 (Cardew) 7884-5 (Forbes) 
8698-9 (Gumming) 8954-5. 

District Board proceedings, conduct of, in English 
(Habibulla) 8607-10. 

English language, knowledge of, among the people 
(Bradley) 350-60, 372-9 (Sivaswami Aiyar) 
5706-11,5788-9. 

Examination—Question as to adequacy of test, etc. 
(Bradley) 382-6, 1684—7 (Annaswami Aiyar) 
4754 (Sivaswami Aiyar) 5724 (Forbes) 8700-1 
(Subha Rao) 9592 p. 311 (Krishnuswami Rao) 
9897. 

Government rewards for acquisition of languages 
(Bradley) 380-1. 

Length of time needed to acquire proficiency (Bliore) 
8141-2 (Gumming) 9244-5. 

Magisterial work, system gave no opportunity of 
keeping up vernacular (Gillman) 4536-46, 
4652-67 (Annaswami Aiyar) 4823-30 (Bhore) 
8121-33. 

Necessity of Executive Officers having a good 
knowledge of vernacular (Govindaraghava 
Aiyar) 3969 (Aziz-ud-din) 7091 (Perraju) 9715. 

Number of languages (Bradley) 329, 349. 

Qualifications of Officers (Bradley) 370-3. 

Comparison of knowledge of officers past and 
present ( Vijhtraghava Chariar) 5473-5 
(Grahame) 5926-9 (Habibulla) 8627 (Perraju) 
9716. 

Inadequacy of Executive Officers’ knowledge—■ 
Causes, remedies suggested, etc. (Gillman) 4165 
p. 123 (Annaswami Aiyar) 4754,4819-22 (Desika 
Charry) 5270 (Vijiaraghava Chariar) 5470-2 
(Kesava Piilai) 5570 (Sivaswami Aiyar) 5705, 
5712-24 (Bhore) 8081-4, 8097, 8128 '(Chamber¬ 
lain) 8198, 8208-10 (Downie) 8489, 8593 
(Habibulla) 8626-7 (Forbes) 8701 (Kollengnde) 
8936 (Krislinan Hair) 8939 (Narasimheswara 
Sarnia) 9497 (Subha Rao) 9592 p. 310 (Perraju) 
9714-21, 9752-7 (Sundara. Aiyar) $111 (Krish- 
naswami Aiyar) 9897. 

Regulations for members of Civil Service learning 
languages—Test, time limit, etc. (Bradley) 
332-5, 1572-5. 

Relations between European Officers and Natives— 
Effect of European Officers’ knowledge or 
ignorance of vernaculars (Lodge) 2732 (Adi- 
narayana Aiyar) 3010-4 (Govindaraghava 
Aiyar) 3941 (Krishna swami Rao) 4157-8 
(Desika Charry) 5270-4 (Vijiaraghava Chariar) 
5459 (Sivaswami Aiyar) 5704, 5790-1 (Andrew) 
7029-31 (Aziz-ud-din) 7084-90 (Bhore) 8083 
(Downie) 8489, 8593. 

Tahsildars’ knowledge of vernaculars (Perraju) 
9718,9758. 

Vijiaraghava Chariar, M. R. Ry. C. — First Grade. 
Pleader practising in Salem and Coimbatore. 

Evidence, 5459-568. 

Village Organization 

Accounts, simplification of — Opinions and sug¬ 
gestions (Rajaratna Mudeliar) 3665-74 (Gill- 
man) 4551-4, 4668-70 (Atkinson) 6118-9' 
(Camming) 9048-51. 

Appeals by village officers—Existing conditions,, 
necessity for restriction of appeals, etc. 
(Bradley) 1068 (Johnson) 3195-8, 3420-35- 
, ( Weir) 6577-80, 6630-2, 6698. 

Arbitration Court proposed (Adinarayana Aiyar), 

3150-3. 
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Bench Courts 

‘ Attitude of people ((Sivaswami Aiyar) 5757,5796. 

Constitution (Bradley) 1643-6 (Gillman) 4181-3. 

Opinion in favour of (Sivaswami Aiyar) 5738 
(Krishnaswami Aiyar) 9906. 

Criminal jurisdiction suggested (Adinarayana 
Aiyar) 3154-6 ( Gillman ) 4165 p. 123. 
Extension of system and raising limit of 
jurisdiction—Suggestions (Bradley) 1144-9 
((Tillman) 4165, 4254-5, 4258-62 (Kesava 
Pillai) 5570 (Sivaswami Aiyar) 5738 (Habi- 
bulla) 8595. 

Working of—Competency of Courts (Gillman) 
4165, 4253, 4256-7. 

Factions (Johnson) 3495-6 (Andrew) 7055. 

Functions and powers of village authorities— 
Increased powers proposed 

Opinion against increased powers (Gillman) 4165 
p. 123 (Francis) 7924. 

Opinion in favour of increased powers (Gnvin- 
duraghava Aiyar) 4000-2 (Annaswami Aiyar) 
4754 (Sivaswami Aiyar) 5738, 5753 (Garde m) 
7622 p. 239 (Vcerasami Aiyengar) 8478, 
8487. 

Education—Villagers should not be trusted 
with entire management of schools, etc. 
(Bourne) 2385-8 (Johnson) 3334-42 (Gillman) 
4434-7. 

Wells and tanks, possibility of entrusting to 
villagers (Bradley) 1732-40 (Adinarayana, 
Aiyar) 3077 (Johnson) 3344-7, 3349 (Rajaratna 
Mudeliar) 3865-7. 

See also sub-headings Panchayat and Union. 

Head man 

Powers and duties (Bradley) 29, 44 5, 47, 1135-8, 
1141 (Gillman) 4165 p. 123. 

Transfer of magisterial and civil power to 
village panchayat as a Bench (Adinarayana 
Aiyar) 3159-60. 

Hereditary village officers — Rules of succession 
(Bradley) 1064, 1067. 

Work entailed—Suggestions for increased power 
for Divisional Officer or tahsildar (Gumming) 
9055-9, 9304-5, 9307-11. 

Karnam— Duties, pay, status, qualifications (Gill- 
man) 4340-1 (Mackenzie) 9367-8 ( Venkata lino) 
9432-40, 9469-70 (Subha Ran) 9592 p. 311, 
9705-10 (Sandora) 9798 803. 

Local Self-Government, capacity for (Johnson) 
3343 (Grahame) 5988-90. 

Munsiff (Bradley) 1141. 

Appeal from decisions (Sivaswami Aiyar) 5739, 
5757-8. 

Attitude of people (Bradley) 1142 (Subha Ran) 
9592 p. 311. 

Authority appointing (Bradley) 1642. 

Functions and powers (Garden-) 7622 p. 239 
(Gumming) 9325-6 (Mackenzie.) 9367 8 
(Venkata Ran) 9433 (Krishnaswami Aiyar) 
9906. 

Opinion against increase of powers (Bradley) 
1143-4 (Gillman) 4165. 

Panchayat, revival of — Position of Munsif 
(Gnvindaraghava Aiyar) H24-b(Desika Gharry) 
5378,5388 (Garden-) 7734 (Veerasami Aiyengar) 
8478 (Krisiinasioaini Aiyar) 9906 (Subha Ran) 
9592 p.31l-2. 

Status (Kesava Pillai) 5570 (Subha, Rao) 9592 
p. 311. 

Panchayat 

Appeal from panchayat decisions, question of 
(Rajaratna Mudeliar) 3756 (Gnvindaraghava 
Aiyar) 4129-36 (Andrew) 7058-9 (Camming) 
9325-6 (Krisiinasioaini Aiyar) 9907. 

Attitude of the people (Gillman) 4301-2, 
4498-504, 4623-4 (Andrew) 7036, 7044, 
7045. 

Inducements to consult panchayat instead of 
districts munsif — Suggestions (Govin- 
daraghava Aiyar) 4127-8 (Gillman) 4165 
p. 123 (Annaswami Aiyar) 4754 p. 139 
(Sivagnanam Pillai) 5102, 5116-7 (Sivaswami 
Aiyar) 5754-5. 

“Caste system 

Interests of low castes might be neglected 
(Johnson) 3498-505 (Cardeio) 7896-9. 
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Panchayat— cont. 

Caste system— cont. 

No interference with working of panchayat 
(Adinarayana Aiyar) 3142-3 (Rajaratna 
Mndeliur) 3744-51, 3862-3 (Govindaraghava) 
4121-3 (Sivagnanam Pillai) 5198-205, 5204-7 
(Andrew) 7042, 7056-7 (Dowide) 8576-9. 

Constitution 

Caste panchayats the only ones in existence 
(Sundara Aiyar) 9777. 

Committees, division of panchayats into 
(Krishnaswami Aiyar) 9906. 

Election of members (Kesava Pillai) 5570 
(l)ownie) 8575 (Subha Rao) 9592 ; p. 312 
(Krishna,swami Aiyar) 9937-8. 

Legislation, question of (Rajaratna Mudeliar) 
3882-9, 3891-2 (Govindaraghava Aiyar) 

3987-8 (Sivaswami Aiyar) 5772, 5776-9, 

5783-7 (Subha Rao) 9592 p. 312. 

Nomination of members (Adinarayana Aiyar) 
3138-41 (Govindaraghava Aiyar) 4092-3 
(Sivagnanam Pillai) 5102 ( Veerasami Aiyen¬ 
gar) 8478 ( Uownie) 8536-7 (Sundara Aiyar) 
9868. 

Number of members (Rajaratna Mudeliar ) 
3628-9 (Gillman) 4303-4 (Sivagnanam Pillai) 
5102 (Andrew) 7035-6 (Krishiiaswami Aiyar) 
9906. 

Suitable members, no difficulty in Obtaining 
( Vijieu-aghava Gliariar) 5492 (Kesava Pillai ) 
5598-600 (Grahame) 5935. 

Village Officers 

Exclusion of Munsifs and karnains, proposed 
(Subha Rao) 9592 p. 311-2. 

Membership of panchayat proposed (Adiit- 
arayaha Aiyar) 3138-9 (Sivagnaitam Pillai) 
5102 (Kesava Pillai) 5670 (Andrew 
7035-6. 

Disappearance of panchayat, causes, etc. (Grahame. 
5931-8, 5936-7, 5939-40 (Andrew) 7035, 
7037-40 (Garden,) 7622 p. 239, 7668-70 
(Subha Rao) 9592 p. 311. 

Factions iin villages militating against usefulness 
of panchayats,question of (Adinarayana Aiyar ) 
3144-7 (Johnson) 3497 (Rajaratna Mudeliar ) 
3752-3, 3755 (Govimluraghavg, Aiyar) 411'a 
tAnnaswami Aiyar) 4754 p. 139 (Sivagnanam 
Pillai) 5206-9 (Andrew) 7051 4 (Taylor) 7hM 
(Krishnaswami Aiyar) 9939-42. 

Functions and powers proposed ill conhexion 
with petty disputes, education, sanitation, 
etc. (Bradley) 1539-49 (Adinarayana Aiyar) 
3037-51, 3072-3, 3157-8 (Rajaratna Mttdeliar) 
3757-80, 3833-7, 3857-64, ' 3901-2 (Govin¬ 
daraghava Aiyar) 3940-1, 3993-9, 4125-6 
(Gillman) 4165 p. 123, 4296-9, 4481-2, 

4625-9, 4634-6 (Annaswami Aiyar) 4754 
p. 139 (Sirttynanain Pillai) 5102 p. 151, 
6118-9, 5133 (Desikit Gharry) 5378, 5384-7 
(Kesava Pillai) 5570 (Siraswami Aiyar) 5738, 
5797 (Grahame) 5940-3, 5972, 5973-4 (Andrew) 
7041, 7044, 7060-1 (Azk-ud-din) 7110-2, 

7155-65 (Taylor) 7585-6, 7589-90 (Carde.w) 
7735-6 (Chamberlain) 8176 8, 8184-90 (Ven- 
hatoppaya) 8464 (Veerasami Aiyengar) 8478 
(Downie) 8547-9 (Habibulla) 8595 (Kollengode) 
8936 (Gumming) 9022 30, 9177 -80 (Subha Rao) 
9592 p. 311 (Perraju) 9774-5 (Sundara Aiyar) 
9777, 9816, 9819-20 (Krishnaswami Aiyar) 
9906- 7, 9950, 9967-8. 

Funds, provision of—Suggestions (Gillman) 4500, 
4502 (Sivagnanam Pillai) 5102 p. 151, 5120-1, 
5133 (Kesava Pillai) 5621-4, 5625-9 (Taylor) 
7591 ( Venleatappayu) 8466-7 (Gumming) 

9236-41. 

Improvement of existing panchayats, proposed 
(Sundara Aiyar) 9777. 

Jobbery, risk of, in event of increased power* 
(Grahame) 5967-70. 

Legislation, question of (Rajaratna Mudeliar) 
3882-9, 3891-2 (Govindaraghava Aiyar) 3987 8 
(Sivaswami Aiyar) 5772, 5776-9, 5783-7 (Subha 
Rao) 9592 p. 312. 

Local Self-Government — Beginning should be 
made with panchayat (Rajaratna Mudeliar) 
3903-4 (Atkinson) 6454-6 (Andrew) 7036, 7063 
(Aziz-tyl-diu) 7164. 
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Panchayat— cont. 

Opinions in favour of revival of panchayat, 
advantages, and possibilities of success 
(Majaratna Mudeliar ) 3627, 3630, 3743 

(Annaswami Aiyar) 4760 (Sivagnanam Pillai) 
5102 (Desika G'harrt/) 5381, 5383 ( Vijiaraghava 
Chariar) 5491 (Kesava Pillni) 5570, 5596-7 
( Grahame) 5930,5932, 5938,5981 -5 (.4 tkinson) 
6399-400 (Aziz-ud-din) 7109 (Taylor) 7590 
(Chamberlain) 8174-5 (Venh■atappaya') 8465 
(Veerasami Aiyeugar) 8478, 8484-5 (J)ownie) 
8535, 8545-6, 8552 (Kollengode) 8936 

(Cumming) 9022, 9229 (Narnsimheswarn 
Sarma) 9497 (Subha Mao) 9591 p. 311 
(Perraju) 9734-5, 9771, 9773. 

Gradual revival, experimental introduction of 
panchayats in selected areas suggested 
(Gillman) 4305 (Sivaswami Aiyar) 5738, 5771 
(Venkata ppay a) 8464 (Dovmie) 8573 (Habi- 
bulla) 8595 (Cumming) 9235 (Sundarn 
Aiyar) 9777, 9795 (Krishnaswami Aiyar) 
9970. 

Opinion opposed to revival of panchayat (Taylor) 
7584. 

Organization and supervision (Andrew) 7043 4, 
7062-4 (T)ownie) 8551 (Cumming) 9230-4, 
9327-8 (Perra ju) 9770 (Suudara Aiyar) 9817-8. 

Substitution of panchayat for village union, 
opinions for and against (Majaratna Mudeliar) 
3795-7,3828-31 (Gillman) 4479-80 (Annaswami 
Aiyar) 4761-8, 4799-800 (Kesava Pillai) 5632 
(Cumming) 9242-3 (Perraju) 9772. 

Term of office (Majaratna Mudeliar) 3754. 

Unit of panchayat—Suggestions (Vijiaraghava 
Chariar) 5459, 5492 (Andrew) 7036 (Pantulu) 
9592 p. 312 (Sundara Aiyar) 9777, 9793, 9815, 
9869-73 (Krishnaswami Aiyar) 9969. 

Village Munsif, opinions for and against transfer 
of powers to panchayat (Govindaraghava Aiyar) 
4124-5 (Desika Charry) 5378. 5388 (Cardew) 
7734 (Veerammi Aiyeugar) 8478 (Krishna men mi 
Aiyar) 9906 (Subha Mao) 9592 p. 311-2. 

Pay of village officers (Sivagnanam Pillai) 5104. 

Representatives on talulc Board, election of, by the 
larger union panchayats, proposed (Uabibulla) 
8595. 

Union 

Abolition of union if panchayat were revived, 
opinions for and against (Majaratna Mudeliar) 
3795-7, 3828-31 (Gillman) 4479-80 (Annas¬ 
wami Aiyar) 4761-8. 4799-800 (Kesava Pillai) 
5632 (Chamberlain) 8173-4 (Cumming) 9242-3 
(Perraju) 9772. 
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Union— cont. 

Appeal by servants of village union (Taylor)' 
7381. 

Attitude of people—Unpopularity of unions 
owing to taxation involved (Gillman) 4495-7 
(Ragoonath Rao) 4717-9 (Annaswami Aiyar) 
4801-5 (Aziz-ud-din) 7109 (Taylor) 7402-3, 
7421, 7588 (Cumming) 9192-4. 

Constitution (Gillman) 4489-90 (Ragoonath Rao) 
4699 (Kesava Pillai) 5626-31 (Taylor) 7224 
p. 223 (Uabibulla) 8595 (Cumming) 9204 -9. 

Definition (Bradley) 1678 (Thomson) 1903 
(Adinarayana) 3072 - (Desilca Charry) 5379, 

^ 5382 (Kesava Pillai) 5633-7. 

Functions and powers—Increased powers pro¬ 
posed (Bradley) 1617-20, 1732-43 (Adinarayana 
Aiyar) 3037-53, 3075-81, 3148-9 (Rajaratna 
Mudeliar) 3792-4 (Ragoonath Rao) 4699-701 
(Annaswami Aiyar) 4806-12 (Taylor) 7403. 

Number and distribution (Gillman) 4491-4 
(Taylor) 7224 p. 223, 7400-1, App. p. 331. 

Population (Thomson) 1904. 

Working of (Chamberlain) 8171-2 (Sundara 
Aiyar) 9794. 

Watchmen—question of control (Cowie) 5021-3 
(Kesava Pillai) 5570. 


w. 

Wards, Court of 

. Powers and functions of Court of Wards, and 
suggestions for extension of powers (Atkinson) 
6031, 6310-14. 

Powers and functions of authorities connected with 
Court of Wards, and suggestions with regard to 
extension of powers. 

Collector (Bradley) 1421-7, 1714-8 (Gillman) 
4346-69, 4570-5, 4671-2 (Atkinson) 6031 
p. 183, 6156-62, 6315-24, 6413-20, 6465-83, 
6498-504 (Weir) 6545-7 (Cardew) 7701 
(Francis) 7924, 8013-7 (Cumming) 8964. 

Divisional Officer (Forbes) 8821-2 (Gumming) 
9087-90. 

Revenue, Board of (Bradley) 12, 1418-20 (Atkin¬ 
son) 6031, 6300-5. 

Weir, The Hon. Mr. C. J., I.C.S .—Member of Board 
of Revenue. 

Evidence, 6542-736. 

Wilson, The Hon. Mr. F. J .—Secretary to Government 
in the Public Works Department and President of 
the Sanitary Board. 

Evidence, 6925-7008. 



